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When the first volume ol' tills book was published, 
I had little expectation that ( he second would be so 
long in course of completion, as the result has shown 
it to have been. Tu truth, I had not measured aright 
the extent of the work before me. But when I cants 
to take aecoynt of the wealth of my materials, and 
to reflect upon the means of converting them into 
history, I saw clearly that the task l had undertaken 
was a mor. arduous and perplexing one than I had 
origii mily su pposed. 

It is nof difficult to make the reader under¬ 
stand my perplexities; and T hope that, understand¬ 
ing, he will sympathise with them. The events to be 
narrated covered a large area of space, but were com¬ 
pressed within a small period of time. Chronnlogi- 
< idly they moved along parallel lines, but locally they 
'were divergent and distracting. The question was 
how it was best to deal historically with all these 
synchronous incidents. To have written according to 
date, with some approach to fidelity of detail, a 
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number of separate narratives, each illustrative oi a 
particular flay, or of a particular week, would have 
been easy to the writer, and would in some sort have 
represented the character of the crisis, one of the 
most distinguishing features of which was derived 
from the confusion and distraction engendered by the 
multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in different 
parts of the country. This mode of treatment, how ¬ 
ever, though it might accurately reflect the situation, 
was not likely to gratify the reader. The multiplicity 
of personal and local,names rapidly succeeding each 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct 
impression would have been left upon his min'd, but 
though the nature of the subject utterly forbade alt 
thought of unity of place and unity of action, with 
reference to the scope of the entire work, there was a 
certain unification of the several parts which was prac¬ 
ticable, and which suggested what might be called an 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connect¬ 
ing links, or such a general framework or setting, as 
historical truth might permit. And, induct, different 
parts of the country were so cut off'’ from each other 
when mutiny and rebellion were at their height, that 
each series of operations for the suppression of local 
revolt had a separate and distinct character. Cer¬ 
tainly, in the earlier stages of the War, there Was 
no general design—little co-operation or cohesion. 
Every man did what was best in his eyes to meet with 
vigour and sagacity an unexpected crisis. ^ The 
cutting of our telegraph-wires and the interruption oi 
our posts were among the first hostile efforts of the, 
insurgents in all parts of the country. Joint action 
on a large scale was thus rendered impossible, and at 
the commencement of the bar :t would scarcely have 
been desirable. For our people had to deal promptly 
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with urgent symptoms, and references and consul'.a 
tions ’would have boon fatal to success. 


Thus circumstanced with respect to the component 
parts of this History, I could not easily determine to 
what particular events it would be best to give priority 
of narration. One thing soon became 'mipleasantly 
apparent to me- I hadanude a mistake in foretasting 
the plan of the entire work, in an u Advertisement 
prefixed to the First Volume. It was impossible to 
write adequately, in this instalment of my book, ot 
all the operations which T had originally intended to 
record. With materials of such great interest bofoix- 
me, it would have been unwise to starve the narra¬ 
tive; so I thought it best to make confession of error, 
and to expunge my too -hasty promises bom subse¬ 
quent editions of the work. In pursuance of this re¬ 
vised scheme, I was compelled to put aside much 
that I had written for this Second Volume, and 


though this has necessarily retarded its publication, 
it has placed me so much in advance with the work 
to be accomplished, that I hope to be able to produce 
the next volume after a much shorter interval of 


time. 

The selection made for this volume from the- 
chapters which I had written may not perhaps bo 
the best, but' it is at least sufficiently intelligible. 
Afteb describing the earlier incidents of the mutiny, 
as at Meerut and Delhi, at Benares and Allahabad, 
and at different stations in the l'unjab, I have 
narrated, up to a certain* point, those two gicat 
series o’f operations— the one expedition starting 
from Bengal with troops drawn from the Littoral, 
the other" from the North-Western 1* ronticr, with 
forces ch:rived from the Hill Stations and the Punjab 
—which were consummated in the capture of Delhi 
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and the first relief' of Lucknow. Iji thS one I 
have traced the movements of Neill tuul Have- 
look, under the direction of Lord Canning and 


in ilie other of Anson, Laniard, "W ilson, and Nichol¬ 
son, with the aid and inspiration of Sir John 
Lawrence. It is by tints following the fortunes 
of individuals that we may best arrive at a just con¬ 
ception of the general action of the whole. For it 
was by the energies of individual men, acting mostly 
on their own responsibility, that little by little re¬ 
bellion was trodden down, and the supremacy of the 
English firmly re-established. It will be seen that I 
have adhered very closely to pure narrative, Uie 
volume, indeed, is a volume of fact, no! of contro¬ 
versy and speculation; and as it relates to the earlier 
scenes of tlie great struggle for Empire, it is mostly 
an account of military revolt and its suppression. 

Healing with the large mass of facts, winch arc 
.'.■produced in the chapters now published, and in 
those which, though written, I have been compelled 
to reserve for future publication, I have consulted 
and collated vast piles of contemporary correspon¬ 
dence, and entered largely into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, with men who have 
been individually connected with the events described. 
Eor every page published in this volume some ten 
pages have been written and compiled in aid of the 
narrative; and if I have failed in the one great 
object of m' ambition, to tell the truth, without 
exaggeration on the one, band or reservation xn the 
other, it. has not been for want of earnest add labo¬ 
rious inquiry or of conscientious endeavour to turn 
my opportunities to the best account, and to lay 
before the public an honest exposition of the his¬ 
torical facts as they have been unfolded before me. 
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, , /Still it is probable that the aecttracy of some of the 
■■ ■'■'-details in this volume, especially those of personal 
incident, mhy be questioned, perhaps conflicted, 
notwithstanding, I was abbui to say, all the care that 
I have taken to investigate them, but 1 believe that I 
should rather say u by reason of' that very care.” 
Such questionings or coin.radiotions should not be too 
readily accepted; for, although the authority of the 
questioner may be good, there may be still better 
authority on the other side. I have often had to 
choose between very conflicting statements; and J 
have sometimes found my informants to be wrong, 
though apparently with the best opportunities of 
being right, and have been compelled to reject, as 
convincing proof, even the overwhelming assertion, 
“ But, 1 was there." Men who are personally 
engaged in stirring events arc often too much oc¬ 
cupied to know what is going on beyond the little 
spot of ground which holds them at the time, and 
often from this restricted-stand-point they see through 
a glass darkly. It is hard to disbelieve a man of 
honour when he tells you wlmt he himself did; but 
every writer, long engaged in historical inquiry, has 
had before him instances in which men, after even a 
brief lapse of time, have confounded in their minds 
tlie thought of doing, or the intent to do, a certain 
thing, with the fact of having actually done it. In¬ 
deed, in the commonest affairs of daily life, we often 
find the intent mistaken for the act in the retrospect. 

The case of Captain Uossgr’s alleged offer to lake a 
Squadr&n of Dragoons and a Troop of Horse Artillery 
to Delhi on the night of the 10th of May (illustrated 
in the Appendix) maybe regarded as an instance of 
this confusion I could cite other instances. One 


v, ill 3u f fi ce:— A m i lit nry off cor 


of high 


rank, of 


stumlesd honour, with a great historical reputation, 
Lurked me some years ago to meet him* for the 
express purpose of /miking to me a most important 
statement, with xviaronm to one of the most iritcre : t- 
ing episodes of the Sepoy War, The statement was 
a very striking one , and I was inferred, in confirma¬ 
tion of it, to another officer, who has since become 
illustrious in our national history. Immediately on 
leaving my informant, I Wrote down as nearly as 
possible lik very words. It was not until after his 
death that I was able orally to consult the friend to 
whom he had referred me, as being personally cog¬ 
nisant of the alleged fact—the only witness, indeed, 
ot the scene described* The answer was that he had 
hoard the story before, but that nothing of the kind 
bad over happened. The asserted incident was one, 
as f ventured to tell the man who had described it 
to me at the time, that did not cast uddi'Tonal 
lustre on life reputation; and it would have been 
obvious, even if he had rejoiced in a less mibleiitfehed 
reputation, that it was not for self-glorification, but 
in obedience to an irrepressible desire to declare the 
truth, that he to id me what afterwards appeared to 
be not an accomplished fact, but an intention un¬ 
fulfilled, Experiences of this kind render the historical 
inquirer very sceptical even of information supposed 
to be on u the best possible authority/ 1 Truly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches 
the fountain-head of truth, tin further off we mav 
find ourselves from it.* 

!,-y y ; 1 ■' * 7j ! J I , tv , t V A 

y If may be mentioned; Jtece ia^onrwr vforkoUmUmbs 

ttho-jgU pot directly m confirmation the author of tills book, was the only 
iA the above) m a canon* iUaatxa- one which, he had made as, the result 
tration of the difficulty of discern- of bis own ‘personal knowledge—the 
lUn imUvccn truth rmt error, that only face which he had witnessed 
toe only statement sejetomly Ira- with hh own eyes. 
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/ ’/'But, ^withstanding such discouraging instances 
tin; difficulty of extracting the truth, even from the 
testimony -of truthful men, who have been actors in 
the scenes to he described, V cannot hut admit the 
general value of such testimony to the writer of con¬ 
temporary history. And, indeed, there need be some 
advantages in writing of events still fresh in the 
memory of men to compensate for its manifest di; 


advantages. These ‘ disadvantages, however, ought 
always to be felt by the writer rather than by the 
reader. It has been often said to me, in reply to my 
inquiries, “Yes, it is perfectly true, But these men 
arc still living, and: the truth cannot he told.” To 
this my answer has been: 4 ‘To the Historian all men 
are dead.” If a writer of contemporary history is 
not prepared to treat the living and the dead, alike- 
to speak as freely and as truthfully of the former as 
of the latter, with no more reservation in the one 


case than in the other—he has altogether mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in prehis¬ 
toric times. There are some actors in the scenes here 
described of whom I do not know whether they he 
living or whether they be dead. Some have passed 
away from die sphere of worldly exploits whilst this 
volumchas been slowly taking shape beneath my pen. 
But if thd has in any way influenced the character of 
my writing, it has only been by imparting increased 
tenderness to my judgment of mc-u, who can no longer 
defend themselves or explain their conduct to tiic 
world. Even this offence, if it be one against his¬ 
torical tenth, 1 am not conscious of having actually 
committed. 

I have but a few more words to say, but because 1 
say them last it must not be thought that I feel them 
least b am painfully sensible that in this narrative 
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have failed to do justice to the courage arid con¬ 
stancy of many brave men, whose good deeds de¬ 
served special illustration in, this narrative, arid 
would have received it, hut for the exigencies of time 
and space, which have forbidden an ampler record. 
This, perhaps, may be more apparent in other volumes 
than in this. But, whatever may he the omissions in 
this respect, I do not think that they will be attri¬ 
buted to any want of appreciation of the gallantry 
mid fortitude of my countrymen in doing and in 
suffering. No one could rejoice more in the privilege 
of illustrating their heroic deeds than the author of 
these volumes. It is one of the best compensations 
of historical labour to be suffered to write,, of exploits 
reflecting so much honour upon the character of the 
nation. 

J. W. K. 
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U pneje 13, line 11* for "Zfiemut Mebal,” raul " fAbo 

in beading of Chapter I.] <, 

Page 100* Hue 13, for rc Suraf-OGd-dowIah,' 3 read »SW;v/;-ood-dowlali,^ 

131, line 11, tor “ bcleagured posis,” read ,f behttgntred post/' 

(|k Goitl^uf^lieadi'tig io Chapter IV., Book IV rj <&-fr “ifcaiit ol General 
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It if slated in a note ivt page Id 1, that the Atj 
1, -,;isIaUv.' Council, May SO. 1857, extending the power;, of the, 
local authorities for the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, U 
given entire in the Appendix, the omission was -not discovered 
( ill the whole volume was printed off. The Act will be given (with 
the later Acts to ‘the same effect) in the next volume 
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CHAPTER I. 

TM i-OSTANfili OP r.isa::iZBBE OP DELHI— M-,!UX lOTWEICBS—KJSmOK OP 
Tins nEi.fii y a mi. y—ea i thx m^xuitr —success ny, dec il\ rations— nrn 
question op succession --immn m Off keeki-t u eh a l— heath op 

rurNCK PAK.tR-OGRE hN—HENEWED INTRIGUES-—-VIEWS OP LOJRJD ClMKIK© 

—STATE OP MAHia&M FEELING AT DELHI—THE NATIVE PRESS—CDF,* 
KESPOVDii^ilE! wn r FEHSlA— TUB PROCLAMATION—TEilPEjt OF THE 
SOLDIERY* 

It was a work of time at Calcutta to elicit ail the Lord Can. 
detail* of die sad story briefly outlined in tlie pro SS‘*ol2f 
-ceding chapter. But the great fact was patent to bon. 

Lord Canning that the English had been driven out 
of Delhi, and that, for a time, in that great centre of 
Maiioffl'edamsTn, the dynasty 6f the Mogul Earn Op 
was restored. The tremendous political significance 
ot this revolution could not be misunderstood by the 
most obtuse, or glossed over by the most sanguine, 

Ihe Emperors of Delhi had long ceased to exorcist* 
any substantial authority over the people whom thev 
vor, ii tj 
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7 s y iui'i once governed. Fop fifty years tlie Master of 
the Delhi Palace had bh|n, in the eatamation of the 
English, -merely a pageant and a show. But the 
pageantry, the show, the name, had never ceased 
to be living influences in the minds of the princes and 
people of India, Up to a comparatively recent period 
all the coin of India had borne the superscription of 
the Mogul; and the chiefs of India, whether Maho- 
inedan or Hindoo, had still continued to regard the 
'auction given to their successions by that shadow of 
royalty, as something more assuring than any recog 
nifion which could come from the substance of the 
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British Government. If the Empire of Delhi had 
passed into a tradition, the tradition yfes still an 
hottoui ud one. It had sunk deeply into the memo¬ 
ries of the people. 

Doubtful, before, of the strength of these influence^ 
Lord Canning now began to suspect that he had 
been misinformed. In the preceding year, lie had 
mastered the whole Delhi history, and he knew full 
wui| the peculiar circumstances which at that period 
made it so perilous that the Imperial Family should 
be appealed to in aid of the national cause. He saw 
before him, in all their length and breadth, the inci¬ 
dents of family intrigue, which imparted a vigorous 
individuality to the hostility of the Mogul, He knew 
that the chief inmates of the palace had never been 
in a mood of' mind so little likely to resist the temp¬ 
tations now offered to them. He know that the old 
King himself, and his .favourite wife who ruled him, 
had been for some time cherishing animosities and 
resentments, which rendered it hut too likely that on 
the first encouraging occasion they would break into 
open hostility against the usurping Englishman, who 
had vaulted into the seat of the Mogul, reduced him 
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to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all the most 180-i—-57. • 
cherished wishes of his heart. 


With as much brevity as may suffice to make the Tit? iMti 
position clear, the Delhi story must be told. The ojf§ 

King, behaudur Shah, Vvhote sovereignty had been 
proclaimed, was the second in descent from the Em¬ 
peror Shah Allum, whom, blind, helpless, and miser¬ 
able, the English had rescued from the gripe of the isd't. 
Mahrattus,* when at the dawn*of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the armies of Lake and Wellesley broke up their 
powerful confederacy, and scattered the last hopes of 
the French. Shah AUnm was the great-grandson of 
Anmngvebe, the tenth successor in a direct line from 
T! incur, the groat founder of the dynasty of the 
Moguls. Even in the depths of Ins misery and 
himiillation, he was regarded by the most magnificent 
of English viceroys as a mighty potentate, whom it 
was a privilege to protect, and sacrilege, to think of 
supplanting. The “ great game’’ of Lord Wellesley 
embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation of 
the Imperial throne. Perhaps it was, as his brother 
Arthur and John Malcolm declared, and as younger 
men suspected and hinted, that the Governor-General, 
worn out by the oppositions and restrictions of the 
Leadenh all-street Government, and broken in health \ 
by the climate of Calcutta, had lost his old daring 
and cast aside his pristine, ambition. Perhaps it was 
believed jyy him and by his associates in the Council 

* Lord Li ktL ii rst inter vi c W w i tk peror, op pres sc tl by the accu ou.il sited 
Erstrt. is thus officially (inscribed in this titdafnitiea of old ago ititd degraded 
records of the clay : ft hi the mag- authority, extreme jihrertv niiU \<m 
nifteefit jiakicc Wit by fth&h JeHfm of sight* seated under a small tattered 
the CommnndeiMH-OhidVfts ushered canopy, the remnant of hU rcyai 
Mo the royal pa^ae&oe, and found wifli every external appear* 

the unfortunate mi vericvablc Shi- ance of the misery of liis couddum/ 1 
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is(M—5 Chamber that it 'would be sounder policy, tending 
more to our own grandeur in, the end, to gather 
gradual strength from this protective connexion with 
the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in the 
pleasant paths of imperialism. But in either ease, he 
recoiled from the thought of its being suspected in 
England, that lie wished to place the East India Com¬ 
pany, substantively or vicariously, on the throne of 
the Moguls. “ It has never,” he wrote to the Secret 
Committee of ilie Court of Directors, June 2, 1805, 
“been in the contemplation of this Government to 
derive from the charge of protecting and supporting 
his Majesty the privilege of employing the Royal 
Prerogative as an instrument of establishing any 
control or ascendency over the States and Chieftains 
of India, or of asserting on the part of his Majesty 
any of the, claims which, in his capacity of Emperor 
of Hindostan, his Majesty may be considered to 
possess upon the provinces originally composing the 
Mogul Empire. The benefits which the Governor- 
General In Council expected to derive from placing 
the King of Delhi and the Royal Family under the 
protection of the British Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch 
to your Honourable Committee of the 13th of July, 
1804,* relative to the evils and embarrassments 
to which the British power might have been ex¬ 
posed by the prosecution of claims and pretensions 

* The objects are thus cmmie- India, and the British Government 
mad In the despatch bo which re* lifts obtained a favourable .upportn- 
ferencc is made : 4 * The deliverance nity of conciliating th§ couth u nee 
of the feiipcror Shah AJhim from the turn securing the applause of siij- 
control of tie french power rata- rounding states by providing a safe.' 
bits he d in the JJorth-VVciiit quarter end tranquil asylum for the uednimg 
of II in (Install, bv which the Govern- age of that venerable anil uufortu- 
Tiieut o? EVauce Las been deprived of natc monarch, and a suitable vnain- 
a powerful insirumeat in 1 hr eventual tonance for his numerous and dih- 
prosecution of its hostile designs tressed family 16 9 ISO t. 

agatnsl the British Government in 
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on tiie part of the Mali rattan, or <f the French, in the 
name and under the authority ot his Majesty Shah 
A Hum, if the peraon and family ot that unhappy 
monarch had continued under the custody and con¬ 
trol of those powers, and especially of the French.” 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord Welles¬ 
ley, even with the experienced guidance and assist¬ 
ant of Sir George Barlow and Mr, Edraonstone, to 
design a scheme for the continence or restoration of 
the Empire on a small scale—a scheme whereby Shah 


Allum might become more than a pensioner, 
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pageant, and a puppet, and yet less than the sub¬ 
stance of a sovereign. He was to be a King and yet 
no King—'a something and yet nothing—a reality- 
mid a sham at the same time. Tt was a solace to us, 
in the “ great game,” to know that we li held the 
King;” but it Mas a puzzle to us how to play the 
card! It was, indeed, a great political paradox, which 
Lord Wellesley’s Government was called upon to in¬ 
stitute ; and he did the best that could be done, in 
the circumstances in which he was placed, to recon¬ 
cile not: only the House of Timour, but the people 
who still clung reverentially to the great Mahomed:m 


dynasty, to the state of things which had arisen out 
of those circumstances. It was determined that a 
certain amount of that dignity, which is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still be attached no the 
person of the Emperor; that within certain limits 
lie should still he the fountain of justice; and that 
(negatively) within those limits the power of life or 
death should be in his hands. And in addition to 
the revenues ot the districts thus reserved as an ap¬ 
panage of the Throne, ho and his family were to re¬ 
ceive stipendiary allowances amounting to more than 
a hundred thousand pounds a year. 




thi; m:uu unworn. 


Mogul, traditioiiftlly the grainiest sovereign in the 
Universe—be.-ame, whilst, still indued with the purple 


and the gold of imperial state, and rejoicing in the 
appearance of territorial dominion, virtually a pen¬ 


sioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation 
was one which conferred many advantages on the 
British Government in India, but it was uofc without 
its dangers. Even in. the depths of his misery and 
degradation, the King’s name was a pillar of strength ; 
the rags of royalty were reverenced by the people. 
And Lord Wellesley haw dearly that if the ancestral 
State of the Mogul were perpetuated—if he were left 
to reside in the Palace of Shah Johan, with all the 
accompaniments of his former grandeur around him, 
in the midst of a Maliomedan population still loyal to 
the House of Tiinom*—there might some day be an 
attempt to reconstruct the ruined monarchy in the 
person of one of Shah Alliums successors, which 
might cause us grievous annoyance. So it was pro- 
posed that Monghyr should become tin: residence of 
the Imperial Family. But the old King diuddcred 
at the Thought of removal, and the shudder ran 
through his family, from the oldest to the youngest, 
male ami female, relatives and dependants. A or, there¬ 
fore, to inflict any further pain or humiliation upon 
them. Lord Wellesley consented that they should abide 
in the Delhi Palace. At some future time,their e- 
moval might be effected without any cruel divubions, 
any of those strainings and crackings of the heart¬ 
strings., which must attend the exodus of Princes born 
in the purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty 
still fresh within them. 

In December, 1806 , Shall Allum died, and was 


succeeded by his son, Akbar Shah. It happened that 
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the English officer, who at that time represented the 
British Govcnunerr at Delhi, was a courtier of the 
old school, Xrhosc urotter&te politeness- of speech and 
manner had ample scope for ex ere he at the ex- 
imperial Court, Mr, Seton would have died rather 
than hurt the feelings of the humblest denizen of the 
Palace, In the caricatured of the period lie was 
represented saluting Satan with a low how, and 
hoping that his Majesty was well arid prosperous. 
Associated, at this time, in a subordinate capacity 
with Mr. Seton, but much trusted, ancl consulted - y 
him with the deference shown to an equal in age and 
position, was young Charles Metcalfe, who, although 
little more than a boy, saw clearly the store of future 
trouble which the British Government was laying up 
tor itself by not curbing the pretensions of the now 
effete Mogul. “I do not conform, 1 ’ he wrote, "to 
the policy of SetoiVs mode of managing the Royal 
Family, It is by a submission of manner and con¬ 
duct, carried oh, in my opinion, far beyond the re¬ 
spect and attention which can be either prescribed 
by forms or dictated by % humane consideration for 
the fallen fortunes of a once illustrious family. It 
destroy* * utiroly the dignity which ought a> bo 
attached to him who represents the British Govern* 
motit, and who in reality is to govern at Delhi; and 
it raises (1 have perceived the effect disclosing itself 
with rapidity) ideas of imperial power and sway 
which ought, to be put to sleep for ever. As it is 
evident that we do not mean to restore imperial 
power to the King, we ought not to pursue a conduct 
calculated to make him aspire to it. Let us treat 
him with the respect due to his situation j let us 
make him comfortable in respect to circumstances, 
tmd give him all the means, as far as possible, of 



iswMsK being happy; but, unless we mean to re-establish his 
power, let ns not, encourage him to dream of it." 
No grey-haired politician could have written any¬ 
thing wiser than this'; arul when, after the lapse of a 
few years, the writer himself became “ Resident’* at 
Delhi, and had the supreme direction of affairs, all 
Ills boyish impressions -were confirmed. He Was 
brought face to face with a state c ■' things offensive 
alike to reason and to humanity ; but neither he nor 
his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might 
gradually mitigate the evils which stood out so obtru¬ 
sively before them. 

Time passed; and the English in India, secure in 
their great possessions, dreading no external enemy, 
and feeling strong; within them the power to tread 
down any danger which might arise on Indian soil, 
advanced with a firmer step and a bolder presence. 
They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at die commencement of the 
century to fee perilous presumption, now seemed to 
be merely the inevitable accident of our position. 
The u great game” had been imperfectly played out 
in Lord Wellesley’s time: and ten years afterwards 
Lord Hastings saw before him the results'’of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved 
to assert the supremacy of the British Government 
over all the potentates of India. Times were changed 
both at horde anil abroad, and our feelings had 
changed with them. The Company had not quite 
forgotten that it had been established on a “ pure 
mercantile bottom.'' But the successes of our arms 
iii Europe had given us confidence in ourselves as a 
great military nation ; and, though the Directors in 
Leadenliall-street. true to their old traditions, might 



still array themselves against all projects for the ISW}—37. 


extension of our military and political power in the 
Hast, it was fell that' the people of England would 
applaud the bolder policy, if it’were only successful. 
From that time England became arbiter of the fate 
of -sll the princes of India. There was no longer 
any reluctance to assert’ our posit Lon as the para¬ 
mount power. It was a necessary part of the scheme 
then to put down the fiction, of the Delhi Empire. 
The word Empire was, thenceforth, to be associated 
only with the British power in the East; and the 
mock-majesty, which we had once thought it service¬ 
able to us ro maintain, was now, as soon as possible, 
to be dismissed as inconvenient lumber. 

It might lie narrated how, during a period of 
thirty years, the sun of royalty, little by jit tie, was 
shorn of its beams—how first one (dovemor-Gcnera 1 
and then another resisted the proud pretensions of 
the Mogul, and lopped off some of the ceremonial 
obeisances which had so long maintained the inflated 
digni ty of the House of Timour.* All these humilia¬ 
tions rankled in the minds of the inmates of the 
Palace; but they were among the necessities of the 
continually advancing supremacy of the English. It 
may ho questioned whether a single man, to whose 
opinion any weight of authority can fairly be at¬ 
tached, bias ever doubted the wisdom of these exci¬ 
sions. And humanity might well pause to consider 
whether more might not yet he done to mitigate 
that great evil of rotting royalty which had so long 
polluted’ the atmosphere of Delhi. That gigantic 
Palace, almost a city in itself, had long been th 

It was not uiitil 1835, that the perors* and the “Company's rupee* 1 
current coin of India erased to hear was substituted for it 
the superscription of the Mogul tin* 
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home of manifold abominations; and a V'hrbtian 
Government had suffered, and was still suffering, 
generation after generation of abandoned men and 
degraded women, born ,;n that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued 
official language, it was said of these wretched mem¬ 
bers of a Royal House, that, they were “ independent 
of all law, immersed in idleness and profligacy, and 
indifferent to public opinion.”® It might have been 
said, without a transgression of the truth, that the 
recesses of the Palace were familiar with the com¬ 


mission of every crime known in the blast, and that 
Heaven alone could take account of that tremendous 
catalogue of iniquities. 

On the evening of the 28th of September, 1837, 
Akbar Shah died, at tin: age of nighty-two. lie had 
intrigued some years before to set aside the • succes¬ 
sion of the Heir-Apparent in behalf of a favourite 
son; but he had failed, t And now Prince A boo 
Zufler, in the official language of the day, u ascended 
the throne, assuming the title of Abool Mozuffer 
Surajoodeen Mahomed Behnudur Shah Padshah-i- 
Gazee.” It is sufficient that he should be known 
here by the name of Behnudur Shah. He was then 
far advanced in age; but he was of a long-lived 
family, and lib three-score years had not pressed 
heavily upon him. He Was supposed to be a quiet, 
inert man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself; and 
not at all addicted, by nature, to political intrigue. 
If he had any prominent characteristic it was 
avarice. He had not long succeeded to the title 


* Son if limes, bottfmr, gielifc rate efforts in favour first of one 

crimes were puniifted* Prince H y- ion, Uicb of another. Tho first cu¬ 
tler ft-iek-di, for exiunpk*, was cate* deavout was flit tended with some 
cuted for the nunicr of hh wife. eventful circumstances which miids 
f Indeed, he hnd nautdc two sqm- Sm?e l; d to ifolenm find bloodshed, 
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for 


an addition to the 
some sort been pro- 


■fot\c lie began to press 
royal stipend, which bad in 
raised to Akbar- Shah. The Lieutenant-Governor 
was imv Sling to re com me ml such a waste of the 
public money; but the Governor-General, equally 
believing it- to be wasteful, said that, although as a 
new question lie would Inure negatived it, the promise 
having been given it ought to lie fulfilled—but upon 
the original conditions. These conditions were, that 
the King should execute a formal renunciation of all 
further claims, upon the British Government; but 
Relmndur Shah did as his father had clone before 


him. He refused to subscribe to the proposed condi¬ 
tions, and continued to cherish a belief that, by 
sending an agent to England, lie might obtain what 
he sought without any embarMassing restrictions. 

Akim r Shah had employed as his representative the 
celebrated Brahmin, Kammohim Roy, and ever still 
regarding hhnself as the fountain of honour, had 
conferred on his envoy the title of Rajah. English 
society recognised if, as it would have recognised a 
still higher title, assumed by a Khitmudgar; but 
die authorities refused their official recognition to 
the Raj ah ship, though they paid becoming respect to 
the character of the man, who was striving to en¬ 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religions re¬ 
former. As the envoy of the Mogul lie accomplished 
nothing; and Behaudur Shah found that the “ case” 
was much in the same state us it. hud been when 
Run mob i in Roy left India on the business of the late 
King. But he had still faith in the efficacy of a 
mission to England, especially if conducted by an 
Englishman. So when he heard that an eloquent 
lecturer, who had gained a great reputation in Urn 
Western world by his earnest advocacy of the right. 
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of the coloured races. Lad come to'India,‘^Behaudur 
Shah invited him to Delhi, and van eager to enlist 
his service?'. He had many supposed wrongs to be re¬ 
dressed. Lord Ellen borough had given the finishing 
stroke to the. system of nuzznr-gtvmg, or tributary 
present-making, to the King, by prohibiting even 
such offerings by the Resident,* Thus had passed 
away almost the last vestige of that recognition, by 
the British Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of Timonr ; and although money-compen¬ 
sation had been freely given for the loss, the change 
rankled in the mind of (he King. But the Company 
had already refused to grant any increase of stipend 
to the Royal Family until the prescribed conditions 
had been accepted ;f and Mr. George Thompson 
had no more power than Ranimohun Roy to cause a 
relaxation of the decKon. And in truth, there was 
no sufficient reason why the stipend should be in¬ 
creased. A lakh of rupees a month was sufficient, 
on a broad basis of generosity, even for that multi¬ 
tudinous family ; and it would have been profligate 
to throw away more money or the mock-royalty ol 
Delhi, when it might be so much better bestowed.^ 
Tliere was, indeed, no ground of complaint against 


* N uzznrs lad formerly been pre- 
rented by the Ifovcrnovdjk-nera! and 
\ lie Commandsr-in-Cbief—by the 
latter, it would >- 00 -:n, as recently as 
I So7> on Hve accession of Slmb Be* 
huudur*—Sve Letter of the Govern¬ 
ment of India,, M ty 25, 1S55, And 
in the--cold season of 1842# Lord 
EHenborougl/s secretaries presented 
to the K iiag, without any 
intimation to the Governor-General; 
i* Slo, ouieamfog what they tad done, 
was surprised and indignant in the 
ext feme, and put a atop to the hue- 
mu-giving for ever. Mr. William 
Ldivardoa, one of the secretaries 
concerned, has given an in teres! lag 


account of t o affair, which will be 
fouiid ta ihe A ppeiid3x - 
t Lc ter of the Court of Direc¬ 
tor Yeh. It, LS46: "It being im¬ 
possible for us to waive this condi¬ 
tion {of executing a formal renuncia¬ 
tion of all I 1 uniter okiims) the King 
must be considered a* having de¬ 
clined the offered benefit/* 

} lu addition to thU monthly lal b 
of rupees, paid in money, Behaudur 
Shah continued to enjoy the pro¬ 
ceeds of some crown lanes, and also 
of amine ground-rents in the ciUv— 
Bee evidence of Mr. Banders at the 
Kinrfft Lml: 4< He was in receipt' of 
a stipend of one lakh of rupees per 
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British Government; 'and, perhaps, the King 181.^—o. 
would have subsided into a state, it' not of absolute Z^im : n- 
content, of siibnimive* quietude, if it had not been lng!t1 '' 
for that activity of Zenana intrigue, which no Orien¬ 
tal sovereign, with nothing to do but to live, can ever 
hope, to resist. He had married a young wife, who 
had borne him a son, and who had become a favourite, 
potential for good or evil. As often it has happened, 
from the time of the patriarchs downwards, this son 
of liis old age also became a favourite ; and the King 
was easily wrought upon by Quecp Zeeixmt Mehal to 
endeavour to set aside the succession of die heir- 
apparent in favour of the boy-prince. The unjust 
supercession, which his father had endeavoured to 
perpetrate against him, might now some day be put 
in force by himself, for the gratification of his fa¬ 
vourite But it was necessary in such a cose to walk 
warily. Any rash hasty action might be followed 
by a failure which Could never be repaired. In any 
case, it would be better to wait until the child, Jewan 
Buklit, were a few years older, and he could be ex¬ 
tolled as a youth of promise. Meanwhile the great 
Chapter of Accidents might contain something in 
their favour. So hanging on to the skirts of Circum¬ 
stance, hS watched for the coming of an opportunity. 

And ere long the opportunity came—bringing with 
it more than had been looked for, and not all to the 
satisfaction of the royal expectants. 

The story may be briefly told. In 1840, Prince The story of 

th$ SUWtS- 

inensem, of which ninclj-nine thou- the crown Ian:1s in the neighbour* aiou. 
sand were paid at jpdui } and one hood of Delhi. Ho also received a 
tkou&uid at Lucknow, to (iJje mem- conaiibrabb sum from the ground¬ 
lings nf the family' there. He was rcnfc of houses pud teaatitij 
also in receipt of rcveuve to the cHv of Delhi," 
amount of A Lk!i and a. half from 
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'ara Bukhf, the Heir-Apparent, died. At this time 
ie King. Behaudur Shah, had numbered more than 
seventy years. In natural course his death could be no 
very remote contingency. The question of succession, 
therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
General. Lord Dallioasie was not a man to regard 
with much favour the mock sovereignty of the Mogul. 
Others before him, with greater tenderness for an¬ 
cient dynastic traditions, had groaned over the long 
continuance of a state of things at which reason and 
truth .revolted ; and the extinction of the titular dig¬ 
nity of the Kings.of Delhi, after the death of Behau- 
dor Shah, had been urged upon the Government of 
the East India Company.* But the proposal stirred 
up divisions in the C ou ri eib Chamber of Leaden hall, 
which resulted in delayed action. The usual expe¬ 
dient of waiting for further advices from India was 
resorted to, and so Lord Dalhousie found the ques¬ 
tion unsettled. The death of Prince Dare Ilukht 
afforded an opportunity for its settlement, which a 
Governor-General of Dalhouless temperament was 
not .likely to neglect. The next in succession, accord¬ 
ing to Mahotnedan law, was Prince Fakir-ood-deen, 
a man thirty years of age, reputed to be of quick 
parts, fond of European society, and tolerant of the 
British Government. And the Governor-General saw 
both in the character of the naan and the circum¬ 
stances of his position that which might favour and 



* Writing en llie 1st at A&gusfc, 
1844, the Court of Dire: ors ob¬ 
served : The GuvcrnriM- >m\ Jins 
given directions to the Agent that, 
in the event of the demise of the 
King of Delhi, no step whatever 
shall he t liken which can lie eroi- 
sfrii ,1 in Ui a recognition of the do 
sc^iU of that title to a successor with¬ 


out specific authority frtfid the Go- 
vernor-Geiieral. If irpthese itostmc- 
liaiis die abolition of the title m 
contemplated, we can not give it our 
sanction until wc have heard further 
from ynn on the subject, and Iwt 
liad Lime to condor the purport runt 
the .grounds of the reeomi^endatVei 
which bray lie offered." 
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the changes which he wisely desired to 


I t was manifestly the duty of the Bntifih Govern¬ 
ment not to perpetuate a state of things which had 
nothing but tradition to gloss over its offensive de¬ 
formity. But the operation that had become neces¬ 
sary was not one to he performed violently and ab- 
rnptly, without repud to times and seasons. Feeling 
sure that die opportunity could not be far distant, 
Lord Dalhousie had been contented to wait. It had 
now come. Prince Dara Bukht was the last of the 
Delhi Princes who had been -born ip the purple.” He 
bad been reared and he had ripened in the expectation 
of succeeding to the Kingship of Delhi; and there 
might have been some hardship, if not a constructive 
breach of faith, in destroying the hopes of a lifetime 
at the very point of fruition. But Prince Fakir- 
oodwh en had been born a pensio ner. He lmd no 
recollection of “ the time when the King of Delhi 
still sat on the tin one ami was recognised as the 
paramount potentate in India.” It could, therefore, 
be no injustice to him to admit his accession to tin; 
chiefship of the family upon other conditions than 
those which bad been recognised in the case of his 
father; whilst it was. in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, • to sweep 
away all the privileges and prerogatives which bad 
kept alive tins great pretentious mock-royalty in the 
heart of our Empire, 

The evils to be removed were many ; but two 
among them were more glaring than the rest. The 
perpetuation of the kingly title was a great sore. 
Lord Dalhousie' did not overrate its magnitude, 
i crimps, indeed, lie scarcely . took in its true propor¬ 
tions. For he wrote that the Princes of India and 
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w. its people, whatever they might once have been, hud 
become “entirely indifferent to i he condition of the 
King or hie position.’* And he added: “The Bri¬ 
tish Government has become indeed and in truth the 
para mount Sov reign in India. It is not expedient 
that there should be, even in name, a rival in the 
person of a Sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
paramountcy we now possess. His existence could 
never really endanger us, I admit; although the in- 

f trigues of which he might, and not unfrequently has 
been made the nucleus, might incommode and vex 
us. ’ I have said before that Lord Dalhousie “ could 
not understand the tenacity with which the natives 
of India cling to their old traditions—could not sym¬ 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties, ’ f Time might have weakened the 
veneration felt for the House of Delhi, but had not, 
assuredly, effaced it. There was still sufficient vitality 
in it to engender, under favouring ci mi instances, 
something more than discomfort and vexation. But 
Lord Dalhousie erred only in thus under-estimating 
the proportions of the evil winch he now desired to 
remove lie was not, on that account, leas impressed 
with the fact that it would be grievous impolicy on 
the part of the British Government to suffer the 
kingly title, on the death of Behaudur Shah, to pass 
to another generation, 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was 
the maintenance of the Palace as a royal residence. 
Regarded in the aspect of morality and humanity, 
ns already observed, it was an abomination ofjhe 
worst kind. But, more clearly even than this, 
Lord Dalhousie discerned the political and military 
disadvantages of the existing state of things, by 
* Minute, Fcliruury 10, 1849. f Ante, voi, i. ji. 830, 
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-> wh.at was in reality a great fortress in the u-me 
hands of a possible enemy, was suffered to command 
the chief arsenal of Upper India. “Here,” wrote 
the Govemqr-0erierid, “ we Imve a strong fortress in 
the heart of one of the principal cities of onr Empire, 
and in entire command of the chief magazine of the 
Upper Provinces—which * lies so exposed both to 
assault and to the dangers arising from the careless¬ 
ness of the people dwelling around it—that it is a 
matter of surprise that no accident has yet cecum d 
to it Its d,.vigorous position fyas been frequently 
remarked upon, and many schemes have: been pre¬ 
pared for its improvement and defence ; but the only 
eligible one is the transfer of the stores into the Palace, 
which would then be kept by us as a British post, 
capable of maintaining itself against any hostile 
mandjuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the source 
of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrcquonrly the 
focus of intrigues against our power."* 

There was undoubted wisdom in this. To remove 




It lioos not appear, however, 
that Uri Dalhoiida bud any stress 
MpOA ill© fact that no European 
t toops mire i i ostcil in' D d It i. K or, 
indeed, did Sir Charles Kppjer, who 
at th mi ime wasCoramaM^in-C^Uf 
of the lJiftiSb army lie India* Ho 
saw clearly that the iiilUary situ a- 
tion was a false one, and he wrote 
ranch abobi the defence of the city,, 
bat without drawing arij distinction 
between European and Native 
troops. Inbuilt easesthoautleipated 
danger was from a rising of the 
people, ndt of the soldiery. With 
respect to theft; ituulfoii of the maga¬ 
zine, Sii Charles Nap ter wrote to Dies 
G ov«: fiior-Geiieral (Lahore, Dec. i<>, 
184-0)* saying: “As regards tlic 
magazine, the object iota to it are ns 
follow?; 1st; It is placed ia a very 
pr-pulous part of the ei fo t awl Its 
cs plosion would be very horrible ia 

TOIL II* 


its effects m tc^tm the destruction 
of life* Sad. 1 f. w ould destroy the 
magnificent pat&ce of Delhi. Sid. 
The loss of Covcmmoiit property 
would also b: very great, especially 
if my views of the im pot tailed of 
Delhi, given in my report., be rioted 
upon; namely, 1 , 1 ml it mk Dimipore 
zimM he two great magazines far the 
Bengal Presidency. 4lk It is with* 
out defence beyond what the guard of 
fifty men offer, and Its Kales" are so 
weak that a mob could misli them 
in* T therefore think a powder mn* 
gamine should be built ia a sde 
place. There ia n strong castle three 
or four miles from the town which 
would answer well, but I fear the 
repairs would be too expensive; 
more so, perhaps than vbnfc would 
hr more efficacious, jiijd a 

magazine ia a suitable position near 
the city.” 


C 
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the Delhi Family from the Palace, and to abolish all 
their Alsatian privileges, upon the death of Bchaudur 
Shah, could have been no very difficult work. But 
to Lord Dalhousic it appeared that this part of the 
duty which lay before him should be accomplished 
with the least possible delay. He conceived that 
there would be no necessity to wait for the demise 
of the titular sovereign, as in all probability the King 
might be persuaded to vacate the Palace, if suffi¬ 
cient inducement were held out to him. He ar¬ 
gued that, as the .Kings of Delhi had possessed a 
convenient and favourite country residence at the 
Kootab, some twelve miles to the south of Delhi, 
and that as the place was held in great veneration, 
generally .and particularly, as the burial-place of a 
noted Mahomed an saint and of some of the ancestors 
of Beimudur Shah, his Majesty and the Royal Family 
were not likely to object to their removal, and, if 
they did object, it Wju to be considered whether pres ■ 
sure might not be put upon them, and their consent 
obtained by the extreme measure of withholding the 
royal stipend. But the representative of a, long line 
of Kings might not unreasonably have demurred to 
the expulsion of his Family from the old home of his 
fathers, and it demanded no great exercise of imagi¬ 
nation to comprehend the position. 

When this exposition of Lord Dalbousie’s views 
was laid before the Court of Director's of the East 
India Company, the subject was debated with much 
interest in Leadenhal!-street.* Already had the 
strong 'mind of the Govern or-General begun to influ¬ 
ence the councils of the Home Government of India. 
There were one or two able and active members of 

* Sir Archibald Galloway, who century, was Chairman of the East 
kfrd thken part in the defence of India Company. 

DisHii at the commencement of tlie 
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the Court who believed implicitly in him, and were 
resolute to support everything that he did. There was 
another section of the Court, which had no special 
faith in Lord BWhousie, but lyhich, upon system, 
supported' the action of the local Governments, as 
the least troublesome means of disposing of difficult 
questions. But there was a third and powerful party 
—powerful in intellect, more powerful still in its 
unflinching honesty and candour, and its inalienable 
sense of justice —and this party prevailed. The 
result was that the majority agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, negativing the proposals of 


1540. 


the Governor-General, But when the draft went Cowfljwt 
from Lea den hall-street to Cannon-row, it met with cw'twlij^ 
determined opposition from the Board of Control, Board, 
over which at that time Sir John Hobhouse pre¬ 
sided.* It was Contended that the British Go¬ 
vernment were not pledged to contimie to Shah 
Allum’s successors the privileges accorded to kirn, 
and that the Court had not proved that the pro¬ 
posals of the Cover nor-Gen oral were either unjust 
or impolitic. Then aro3R one of those sharp con¬ 
flicts between the Court and the Board which 


in the old days of the Double Government some¬ 
times broke in upon the monotony of their Coun¬ 
cils. The Court rejoined that the proposals were 
those of the Governor-General alone, that the con¬ 
currence of his Council had not been obtained, that 
the contemplated measures were ungenerous and un¬ 
wise,f and. that it would give grievous offence to the 


* Mr, .Tames V» ikon and tlie Ktra. dispute, The sovereignty of Delhi 
John idiot were then Secretaries to is a title utterly powerless^ for m- 
the Board jury* but respected by Mahometans 

f “The question,^ they Mid, "is as m ancient honour of their name, 
not one of supremacy. The supro- and their good feelings arc conci 
macy of ike British power is beyond bated to the British Government by 
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Mahomedan population of the country*. They were 
prepared to sanction persuasive means to obtain the 
evacuation of the Palace, but they most strongly 
objected to compulsion. The Board then replied that 
it was not necessary in such a case to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the Mem bers of Council, and that if they had 
felt any alarm as to the results of the proposed mea¬ 
sure, they would, have communicated their apprehen¬ 
sions to the Court (which, however, was a. mistaken 
impression)—that there was no sort of obligation to 
continue to the successors of Shah Ahum what Lord 
Wellesley had granted to him—that it was 11 question 
only of policy, and that as to the efleet of the pro¬ 
posed measure on the minds of the Mahomedans, the 
local rider was a better judge than the Directors at 
home (and this, perhaps, was another mistake) ; but 
when the Indian minister added: *' The chance of 
danger to the British Empire from the head of flic 
House of Timour may be infinitely small; but if a 
Mahpmed&n should ever think that he required such 


a rally Lug-point for the purpose of infusing into those 
of his own faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on 
Christian supremacy, he would surely find that a 
Prince already endowed with the regal title, and pos¬ 
sessed of a royal residence, was a more efficient in¬ 
strument in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Pal¬ 
ii ousie and his advisers," he spoke wisely and pre- 
sciently. On receipt of this letter, the Court again 

the respect it «bov s for t.lwt ancient that insinory is regained k altogether 
honour. The entire i&diftn'cnce of dialmct from any hop e s ef its renewal, 
t ii.fi i' riKics mi tlie people of India Bui it-is a let ling wiii0fc it is impolitic 
to the oor.ditibin or positioa of the to wound. From mere,hopelessness 
King is alleged; but the Court ran- of resistance it may not inuneefiaiely 
not thin I it pcs sib ie that any people show itself, b\U, may remain latent 
can ever become mditierenfi to the till oLlier anises of public danger 
memory of its former greatness, may bring it into action.” 

The traditional deference with which * 


**«£*%?> 



returned to the conflict, urging that they felt so tst9. 


deeply the importance of the subject that they could 
not refrain from making a further appeal (o the 
Board. They combated what had been said about 
the implied concurrence of the Council, and the argu¬ 
ment against the claims of the Delhi Family based 
upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and then they 
proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the Maho- 
medan population. “The amount of disaffection,” 
they said, “in the Mahomed an population, which the 
particular measure, if carried inio effect, may pro¬ 
duce, is a matter of opinion on wh ich the means do 
not exist of pronouncing confidently. The evil may 
prove less than the Court apprehend, or it may be far 
greater than they would venture to predict. But of 
this they are convinced, that even on the most 
favourable supposition, the measure would be con¬ 
sidered throughout; India as evidence of the com¬ 
mencement of a great change in our policy.” “ The 
Court,” it was added, “ cannot con template without 
serious uneasiness the consequences which may arise 
from such an impression, should it go forth generally 
throughout India—firmly believing that such an act 
would produce a distrust which many years of an 
opposite policy would be insufficient to remove.” 
Thou, having again entreated most earnestly the 
Board’s reconsideration of their decision, they con¬ 
cluded by saying, that if they failed, they would 
“still have discharged their duty to themselves, by 
disclaiming all responsibility‘for a measure which 
they regarded as unjust towards the individual 
f amily, gratuitously offensive to an important portion 
of our Indian subjects, and calculated to produce an 
effect on the reputation and influence of the British 
Government both in India and elsewhere, such gs 
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tLcy would deeply deplore. ’ Bui the lust appeal fell 
on stony ground. The Board were obdurate. They 
deplored the difference of opinion, accepted the dis- 
ij claimer, and, on the latt day of the year, directed, 
“ according to the powers vested in them by the law,” 
a despatch to be sent to India in the form settled by 
the Board. So insfruction,s were sent out to India, 
signed ministerially by certain Members of the Court, 
totally opposed to what, as a body, they believed to 
be consistent with policy anti justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, con¬ 
ducted as it was, on both sides, with, no common 
ability, it is difficult to resist the conviction that, both 
were right and both were wrong-—right in what they 
asserted, wrong in what they denied. It was, in 
truth, but a choice of evils that lay before, the double 
Government ; but each half of it erred in denying the 
existence of the dangers asserted by the other. Much, 
of course, on both sides was conjecture or speculation, 
to be tested by the great touchstone of the Future; 
and it depended on t he more rapid or the more tardy 
ripening of events on the one side or the other to 
demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the 
Board. If there should be no popular excitement 
before,the death of Behaudur Shah, to make the King 
of Delhi, in his great palatial stronghold, -a rallying- 
point for a disaffected people, that event, followed by 
the abolition , of the title and the removal of the 
Family from the Palace, might prove the soundness 
of the Court’s arguments, by evoking a Mali nine dan 
outbreak; but, if there should be a Mnhomedan, or 
.'iiiy other popular outbreak, during the lifetime of 
Behaudtir Shah, it might, be shown, by the alacrity 
of the people to rally round the old imperi&l throne, 
and to proclaim again the sovereignty of the House 
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of Tim our, that the apprehensions of the Board had 
not been misplaced, and that the danger on which 
they had enlarged was a real one. There was equal 
force at the time in the arguments of both, but there 


was that in the womb of the Future which was 


destined to give the victory to the Board. 

Lord Dalhousie received the instructions bearing 
the official signatures of the Court in the early spring 
of 1850 ;* but he had before learnt in what a hot¬ 
bed of contention the despatch was being reared, and 
when it came, he wisely hesitated to act upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full considera¬ 
tion, he deferred to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of the Court, and by others not in the Court, 
whose opinions were entitled to equal respect. “The 
Honourable Court,he said, “have conveyed to the 
Governor-Genoral in Council full authority to carry 
these measures into effect. But I have, for some 
time past, been made aware through different chan¬ 
nels, that the measures I have thus proposed regard- 


* Some powerful protests were 
recorded by members of the Court 
—among others by Mr, Tucker, then 
nearly eighty ye&ra of age- In this 
paper he said : r * Thai they (the Delhi 
family ) oait be induced voluntarily j o 
abandon their palace, I cannot, for 
one inom m t*be3icve, The aUachuu lit 
of the natives generally to the &eats 
of their ancestors, however humble, 
is well known to nil those who know 
anything of the people of India; 
but in this ease tVre are peculiar 
oirioumstunces, the ehemlied associa¬ 
tions oi glory, the memory of past 
grandeur, which must Tender the 
palace of Delhi the object of attach¬ 
ment and veneration to the fallen 
family. . . * If the object is to be 
accomplished, it must be by the 
exertion of military force, or intimi¬ 
dation disgraceful to any Govern¬ 
ment, and calculated to bring odium 


on the British name.” ** I have tbe 
highest respect,” he said, “ for the 
U tents, the great acquirements, nud 
the public spirit of Lord Dalhousie. 
hut I must liliiik that an individual* 
who has only communicated with the 
people of Indin through an inter 
preter, cannot have acquired a very 
intimate knowledge of the character, 
habits, feolings, and prejudices of the 
people/ 1 The veteran director erred, 
however, in making liuht of the 
strength of Delhi as n fortified city. 
"It is not,” he said, “ a fort res? of 
any strength. . . . , It has licen re¬ 
peatedly entered and racked by un- 
d is $ ip) i rie d hordes/ 1 “ The re is, i 11 
fact" he continued, " no ground for 
assuming that Delhi can become a 
military post of importance, espe- 
cially now that we have advanced 
our frontier to the banks of the 
Indus/* 
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iiig the throne of Delhi, have not met with the con¬ 
currence of authorities in England whose long ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of Indian affairs entitle 
their opinions to great weight, and that many there 
regard the tendency of these proposed measures with 
anxiety, if not with alarm.’' He added that, with 
■ unfeigned deference to the ’opinions thus expressed, 
be still held the same views as before: but that, 
although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the measures themselves to be of 
such immediate urgency as to justify his carrying 
them into effect, “ contrary to declared opinions of 
undoubted weight and authority, or in a manner cal¬ 
culated to create uneasiness and doubt.” He was 
walling, therefore, to suspend action, and, in the moan 
while, to invite the opinions of his Council, which 
had not been before recorded. 

Whilst the main questions thus indicated were 
under consideration, another difficulty of a personal 
character arose. The King protested against the 
succession of Fakir-ood-deon. Stimulated by his 
favourite wife, Zecnui-Mehal, he pleaded earnestly 
loi Iter son, then a hoy of eleven. One objection 
which he raised to the succession of his eldest sur¬ 
viving son was a, curious one. He said that it was a 
tradition of Ins House, since the time of Timouv, that 
no one was to sit on the throne who had been in any 
way mutilated; Fakir-ood-deen had been circumcised, 
and, therefore, he was disqualified.* The objection was 


* The statement was an exsg- my learned friend, Movlavee S.vnd 
genitcd one-—< ail the ISm* A limed* 0*SX, the rite wn® di^coiv 

pfhor?i ? up it) trie time of Boftfttfr tamed, gdnemJlv^ in the family tint 
yom, were circmiiri^d, ^ After the for certain physical rewoiLsWex- 
accession of ting prince, Xor reasons caption wss made, with respect to 
ftiTCU m u Tery interesting., note, i\t Fakir^deen, aad ZeeimkMekd 
me end ot t£ic volume, iunudmd by sieved upon the pretext* 
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immediate effect of these representations was that 
Lord Dalnbusie determined for a while to suspend 
official action with, respect to the question of succes¬ 
sion, and to sec what circumstances might develop in 
his favour. 

In the mean time he invited the opinions of his Opinions of 
colleagues in the Supreme Council. It consisted, at tlM3 ( '^pi¬ 
t-hat time, of Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John Littler, 
an old Company’s officer of good repute, and Mr. 

John Lewis, a Bengal civilian, blameless in all offi¬ 
cial and personal relations, one of the lights of the 
Service, steady but not brilliant. The first shrewdly 
observed that wc might leave the choice of a suc¬ 
cessor until the King’s death, which could not be 
vary remote, and that we might then easily make 
terms with, or impose conditions upon, the accepted 
candidate, for the evacuation of the Palace. The 
General looked doubtfully at the whole proposal. He 
believed that the Mahomedan population of India 
still regarded with, reverence the old Mogul Family, 
and would be incensed by its humlliatiou. He coun¬ 
selled, therefore, caution and delay, and in the end 
persuasion, not compulsion. But John Lowis laughed 
all. this to scorn. lie did not believe that the Maho- 
medans of India cared anything about Delhi, or any¬ 
thing about the King ; and if they did care, ihat, he 
said, was an additional reason why ike title showid he 
abolished,, awl the Palace vacated, with the least pos¬ 
sible delay.* 

* “ It ‘it, if these fears ore net the MiAom edans (no doubt Uio mf>st 
sufejy they aford a posi- testiest and thBOontcmed of owl sub- 
ti vo reason fen* taking- the proposed jeets) have continued to look ypoj 
st&fs because the ircauli aut'-cipufatl, t ho representatives of the House of 
as il appears to me, can nttac only if 'Time or ss theft; natural head, and to 
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Tl*e result of these deliberations was that a de¬ 
spatch was sent to England, recommending that 
affairs should remain unchanged during the lifetime 
of the present King—that the Prince Faldr-ood Been 
should be acknowledged as successor to the royal 
title, but that advantage should be taken of flic pre¬ 
tensions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity, to 
obtain the desired concessions from the acknowledged 
Head of the Family-—-that inducements should be 
held out to him to leave the Palace and to reside in 
the Kootab, and that, if necessary; this advantage 
-h >'dd be purchased by the grant of' an additional 
stipend. 

A^eni'ieut To all. tire recommendations of the Govern Gr¬ 
ind-. General—so far as they concern this history—the 

Apimrent. Home Government yielded their consent, .Permis¬ 

sion was then granted to the Delhi Agent to make 
known to Prince Fakir-ood-deen, at a | confidential 
interview, what were the intentions and wishes of the 
British Government. A meeting, therefore, took 
place between the Prince and Sir Thomas Metcalfe; 
ami the former expressed himself, according to official 
reports, prepared to accede to the wishes of the 
Government, “ if invested with the title of King, and 
permitted to assume the externals of royalty.” An 
agreement was then drawn up, signed, sealed, and 
witnessed, and the work was done. It was, doubtless, 
pleasant to the authorities to think that the heir had 
acceded willingly to all the demands made upon him. 
But the fact is that he consented to them with intense 
disgust, and that throughout the Palace there were 
great consternation and excitement, and (hat no one 

couu'l tfpotv tbo F&facG of Dollii as a favourable opportunity, to remove 
rnllviog point in the event of any the head, and to piii the projected 
outbreak amount them. If it be fo } raj] v mg point into safe luvias/’ 
it is surely soimd pdicy, uti tbe first 
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re vexed than the mother of the rival claimant, 
Queen Zecmvfc-Melial, 

7 must; pass hastily over the next two or three 
years, during which the an hues hies of the Queen 
Zeenut-Mchal, and of her son, do wan Bakht, can- 
tinned to fester under the irritations of a great disap¬ 
pointment. And ere long they were aggravated ,Tbv 
tiro thought of a new grievance; lor the King had 
‘■ndeavound in vain to induce the British Govern¬ 
ment to pledge itself to make to his favourites, after 
his death, the same payments as he had settled upon 
them during his life. The intrigues which, if suc¬ 
cessful. would have secured to them so much at the ex¬ 
pense of other’s, altogether failed. But the lung lived 
on—lived to survive the heir whose succession was so 
di-tasteful to him. On the 10th of July, 1856, Prince 
Fakir-ood-deen suddenly died. It was more then 
suspected that he had been poisoned. He was scried 
with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a dish of curry. Extreme prostration and debility 
ensued, and although the King's physican, Abaan- 
oollah, was called in, he could or would do nothing 

. Q 

to restore rlie dying Prince ; and in v little time there 
were lamentations in the Heir-Apparent.’;; house, and 
tidings were conveyed to the Palace that Fakir-ood- 
deen was dead.* 

How that night was spent in the apartments of 

* IV, Palace Diary of the day adtnim&teed a clyster, which, bu»v- 
say;?: Faying fell. Hungry, Die ever, Sid no good. At six o’clock, 

Prince imagii xt that kh empty afco- the Heir Apparent was in a monbrtiui 
niacli promoted bile, and parioc k of state, and immediately after tin* noise 
aomo bread with carry gravy, when of fci: acatatioii wm beard in llmdirec* 
unanadmtdy Hie vomitings messed, Hon of the Heir ^Apparent’s re- : 
u hi ra, produced irreat debility, Every dance, ami ne was bn>u<r|ifc to the 
rcucu to aftord relief proved in- Palace of ELUAI/s dimusc. Ul< 
-*aVcturib and HJ.UI. rapidly sunk. If aptly xpiv^.ed his so mV. Tiw 
Mtorza Eiaiiee Buksh sent for Hakim Kcwab Zeeimt-Meh^ Begum com 
Ataau-oolali to pro'erfe. Tim Hakim doled with his Majesty Jl 
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Queen Zeenut-Mehal cun only be conjectured. 
Judged by its results, it must have been a niglit of 
stirring intrigue and excited activity. For when, on 
tl c following day, Sir Thomas Metcalfe waited on the 
King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire 
to see the succession of Jew an Bakht recognised by 
the British Government. Enclosed was a document 
purporting to convey a request from others of the 
King's sons, that the offspring of Zeenut-Mehal, 
being endowed with “ wisdom, merit, learning, and 
good manners/' should take the place of the Heir- 
A pparen... Eight of the royal princes attached their 
seals to this address. But the eldest of the survivors 
—Meerza Kcrash by name—next day presented a 
memorial of his own, in which he set forth that his 
brethren had been induced to sign the paper by pro¬ 
mises of increased money-allowances from the King, 
if they consented, and deprivation of income if they 
refused. An effort also was made to bribe Moerza 
Ivorash into acquiescence. He professed all filial 
loyalty to the King; declared his willingness to 
accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King 
might suggest ; but when he found that Ids father, 
instigated by the Queen Zeenut-Mehal, was bent on 
setting him aside altogether, he felt that there was 
nothing left for him but an appeal to the British 
Government. “ As in this view,’’ he wrote to the 
British Agent, “ray ruin and birthright are involved, 

1 doom it proper to represent my case, hoping that in 
your report due regard will be had to ail the above 
circumstances. Besides being senior, I have accom¬ 
plished a pilgrimage to Mecca, and have learned by 
heart the Koran; and my further attainments can he 
tested in an interview.'' 
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By this time Lord Canning had succeeded to the 
jovcrnor-Generaishi;), and a new Council sate beside 
him. The whole question of the Delhi succession, 
therefore, was considered and'debated by men unin¬ 
fluenced bv any foregone expressions of opinion. In 
truth, the question was not a difficult one. The 
course which Lord Dalhomie meant to pursue was 
apparently the wisest course; although he had erred 
in believing that the Mahomedaiis of 'upper India- 
had no lingering affection for the sovereignty of the 
House of Delhi; and not less in supposing that the 
removal of the King and the Royal Family from the 
Palace in the city would not be painful and humi¬ 
liating to them. But. with laudable forbearance, he 
had yielded to the opinions of others, even with the 
commission in his hands to execute his original de¬ 
signs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Delhi 
question unsettled and undetermined in many of the 
most essential points. Bringing a new eye to the 
contemplation of the great danger and the great abo¬ 
mination of the Delhi Palace, he saw both, perhaps, 
even in larger dimensions than they had presented to 
tin: eye of his predecessor. He did not, therefore, 
hesitate do adopt as his own the views which Lord 
Dalhousie had recorded with respect to the removal 
of the Family on the death of Behaudur Shah. “It 
is as desirable as ever,” he wrote, “that the Palace of 
Delhi—which is, in fact, the citadel of a large fortified 
town, and urgently required for military purposes— 
should be, in the bands of the Government of the 
country, and that the pernicious privilege of exemp¬ 
tion from the law, which is conceded to the Crown 
connexions and dependants of the King now congre¬ 
gated there, should, in the interests of morality and 
good government, cease.” It was scarcely possible, 
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nuio-u- that much difference of' opinion could obtain 
among statesmen with respect to the political and 
military expediency of' placing this great fortified 
building which dominated the city of Delhi, in the 
secure possession of British troops; nor coukl there 
he any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, 
in the interests of humanity, ire Were bound to pull 
down all those screens and fences which had so long 
shut out- the abominations of the Palace from the 
light of day, and excluded from its murky recesses 
the saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty was 
still an open question. Lord Canning had spent only 
a few months in India, and those few months had 
been passed in Calcutta, He liad no personal know¬ 
ledge of the feelings of the princes or people 1 of 
Upper India ; bnt he read in the minutes of pre¬ 
ceding members of the Government that the tradi¬ 
tions of the House of Timoivr had become faint in 
men’s minds, if they bad not been wholly effaced ; 
and he argued that if' there was force in tins when 
written, there must be greater force after a lapse of 
years, as there was an inevitable tendency in time to 
obliterate such memories. <[ The reasons, 1 he said, 
“ which induced a change of purpose in 1850 are not 
fully on record j* but whatever they may have been, 
tho course of time has assuredly strengthened the 
arguments by which the first intentions were sup¬ 
ported, and possibly hag removed the objection to it " 
He further argued that as much had already been 
done to strip the mock majesty of Delhi of the 
purple and gold with which it imd once been be- 

* That is mot on record in India, not know thru tbo “Court’s di> 
The T&pmm are fully stated ahorn : Mjjfah" was really not their despatch 
but Lord Causing apparently did at all 
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zoned—that as first one privilege and then another, 
which had pampered the pride of the descendants of 
Tim our, had been torn from them, there could be 
little difficulty in putting the,,, finishing stroke to the 
work by aboil.-thing the kingly title on the death of 
Hollandur Shah. “The presents,” he said, “which 
were at one time offered to the King by the Governor- 


General and Commander-in-Chief have been discon¬ 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying his mark 
is now denied, to him. The <1 o yemor-General’s seal 
no longer hem's a device of vassalage; and even the 
Native chiefs have been prohibited from using one. 
it has been determined that these appearances of 
subordination and dependence could not be kept up 
consistently with a due respect for the real and solid 
power of the British Government, and the same may 
be said of the title of King of Delhi, with the fiction 
of paramount sovereignty which attaches to it. . , . 
To recognise the title of lung,, and a claim to the 
external marks of royalty in a new person would bo 
an act purely voluntary on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and quite uncalled for. Moreover, it 
would not be accepted as a grace or favour by any 
but the individual himself. But,” added the Go¬ 


vernor-General, “ whatever he the degree of rank in¬ 
herited, the heir whom, in right and consistency the 
Government must recognise, is the eldest surving son 
of the King, Prince Mirzn Mahomed Korash, who 
has no claims from early reminiscences to sec- the 
unreal dignity of his House sustained for another 
generation in his own person.” 

The policy to be observed having thus been deter¬ 
mined, the Govern or-Genera], with the full concur¬ 
rence of his Council, proceeded to issue definite in- 
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sf,ructions for the guidance of his .Agent. The sub¬ 
stance of them is thus stated : 

u 1. Should it be necessary to send u, reply to the 
King’s letter, the Agent, must inform his Majesty that 
the Gover nor-General cannot sanction the recognition 
of Mirze Jew an. Bakht os successor. 

“ 2. Mirzn Mahomed Koraali must not be led to 
expect that his recognition will take place on the 
same terms as Fakir-ood-deen’s, and that during 
the King's lifetime no communication is to be made, 
either to his Majesty, or to any other member of the 
family, touching the succession. 

3, On the King’s demise. Prince Mirzu Mahomed 
Korash should be informed that Government recog¬ 
nise him as the head of the family upon the saint; 
conditions as those accorded to iPriace Mirza Fakir- 
oud-deeu, excepting that, instead of the title of King, 
he should be designated and hen e the title of Shall- 
znda, and that this communication should be made 
to him not in the way of writing negotiation, or 
bargaining, which it. is not the intention of the 
Governor-General in Council to admit, but as the 
declaration of the mature and fixed determination 
of the Government of India. 

4. A report to be made of the number of the 
privileged residents in the Palace ; to how many the 
privilege would extend, if the sons arid grandsons, 
but no more distant relatives of any former King 
were admitted to it. 

“5. The sum of fifteen thousand rupees pur men¬ 
sem from the family stipend to be fixed as the future 
assignment of the heir of the family,” 


Such, us represented by. official documents—such 
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ey were then known to Lord Canning—were the 
state and prospects of the Delhi Family at the close 
of the year 1856. Bitt, there wag som- thing besides 
reserved for later revelation* to the .English ruler, 
which may be recorded in this place. The King, 
stricken in years, would have been well content, to 
end his days in quietude and peace. But the restless 
intriguing spirit of the Queen Zeenut-Mohal would 
not suffer the aged monarch to drowse out the re¬ 
mainder of his days. She never ceased to cling to 
the hope that she might still livev to see the recogni¬ 
tion of her son as King of Delhi, and she never 
ceased to .intrigue, at home and abroad, by the light 
of that pole-star of her ambition. One impediment 
had been removed by death. Another might bo re¬ 
moved in the same way. And if the British Govern¬ 
ment would not favour the claims of Jewan Bakht, 
other powerful Governments might be induced to 
hold out to him a helping hand. It was stated after¬ 
wards that the King had never, resented the determi¬ 
nation to exclude the Delhi Family from the Palace, 
as the exclusion would not affect himself, and he had 
no cere for the interests of his successor.* But it has 
been shown that Queen Zeenut-Mehul was loud in 
her lamentations when it was known that Fakir-ood- 
decn bad surrendered this ancient privilege ; for 
although she hated the recognised heir, she knew 
that he was not immortal; and changes of Govern¬ 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of opinion. 
There Was still hope of the succession of Jewan Bakht 
so long as the old King lived ; and therefore she dc- 
sired to maintain all the privileges of the Kingship 
unimpaired to the last possible moment of doubt and 
expectancy. 

n 

* Evidence of A-isau-ookh, on the trial of the King of Delhi. 
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3i57, Meanwhile, the youth in whom oil these hopes 
centre d, was growing up with a bitter hatred ol the 
English in his heart. The wisdom, the learning, the 
good manners of the TIeir-expeetant were evinced by ' 
the pertinacity with which he was continually spit¬ 
ting Ms venom at the English. He did not hesitate 
to say, even in the presence of British subjects, that 
C1 in a short, time he would have all the English under 
his feet." 5 '* But his courage was not equal to his bit¬ 
terness ; for if he were asked what he meant by such 
language', he would answer that he meant nothing. 
He was <£ only hi sport.” He had been for years past 
imbibing this venom in the Zenana, under the trai¬ 
torous tuition of his mother, and he was ever anxious 
to spit it out, especially in the presence of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matured in the 
Queen’s apartments may, by the help of her agents, 
have been made to ramify beyond the Palace walls, it 
is not easy to conjecture. There is ho proof that in 
or about Delhi the question of succession was re¬ 
garded with any interest by the people. It little 
mattered to them .whether one Prince or another 
were recognised as the head of the Family and the 
recipient of the lion's share of the pension. If at¬ 
tempts were made to excite the popular feeling to 

j|r Sc ft the evidence of Mrs, Flem- Huglkb under his fcc.tj Mid after that 
ingj an JSiiglish sergeant's wife, who he will kill the Hindus. 9 Hearing 
thus recites an incident which 00 thus I turned.round to J won Bnkitt, 
currcd on the occasion of art Ait paid and rv kcd him, ' Whin is that you 
by her to the Queen Zeeuutd^lchiU: ore saying V Hetejdicd that he w as 
fr I was sitting down with, bis sister- only joking. I sud if wk&t you 
ht-lavr, mid JWan D.iklit was stand-' threaten were to be the easft. your 
nirr bv with his Wilb* My own head would be taken >jff first, Ho 
dangbter. Mrs. S&uihr, Wftw&lso pro- told me that the Persians vere 
sent I was talking with Jawrm cnaiiog to Bd3ii/and that when tuey 
BaUiPs sisterdu-lavf, when Mrs, aid to; We, tlmt is, myself and dwagh- 
S cully said to me, ' Mother, do you ter, should go to him, and lift would 
hear w hat this young rascal is say- save 11 s, After this be l£lt us. I 
log ? He is lolling me that in a short think this must have occurred, about 
time bo win hfife ail the infidel the middle of April, 135 7.** 
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manifest itself’on the side of Jo wan Bakin, they were JS57. 

clearly a failure. But there is at least some reason 
to think that the emissaries of the Palace had been 
assiduous in, their efforts L<> stir into a blaze the 
smouldering hres of M&homedan zeal, and to excite 
vague It opes of some great Avatar from the North- 
West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
Idonsp of Delhi, and give again to the Muhomedans 
of India the wealth and honour of which they had 
been depri.-ed by the usurpation of the English. 

So it happened that as the new year advanced State of feci, 
there was unwonted exeiteim nt among the Muhome lug 
dans of Delhi. The Native newspapers teemed with 
vague bints of a something coming that was to pro¬ 
duce great changes, resulting in the subversion of the 
power of the English. Exaggerated stories of the 
Persian war, and most mendacious statements of re¬ 
verses susta ined by the English, were freely circulated 
and volubly discussed. At one time it was said that, 
the Persians had come down to Attock, and at another 
that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 

Then it was alleged that the red history of the war 
was, that the Shah of Persia had for five generations 
been accumulat ing munitions of war and heaping up 
treasure for the purpose of conquering India, and 
that the time had now come for action. Russia it 
was said, had placed its immense resources freely at 
the disposal of the Shah. A thoroughly appointed 
army of nearly half a million of men, with Immense 
supplies of military stores, had been sent to the aid of 
Persia ; and if the regular military forces of the Czar 
were not sufficient, a large contingent of Russian 
police would be sent to reinforce them. There were 
eager, speculations, too, as to the course that would be 
adopted by the French and the Ottoman Govem- 
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“Most people"' it ivas declared in a Native 
newspaper, rejoicing in the name of the “Authentic 
News," “ say that the. King of France and the Emperor 
of Turkey will both side with the Persians.” And it 
was added that the Russians were i:he real cause of 
the war; for, “using the Persians as a cloak, they 
intend to consummate their own designs by the con¬ 
quest of Hindustan.” Other writers afSrrafed that 
although Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Caubul, pre¬ 
tended to be the friend of the English, and look their 
money and their arms, he was prepared to turn both 
against the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. 
Alike ia the Bazaars and in the Lines—in the shops 
of the money-changers and in the vestibules of the 
Palace—these stories excited vague sensations of 
wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by the 
circulation of the prophecy, which took different 
shapes, but pointed in alt to the same result, that 
when the English had ruled in India for a hundred 
years they would be driven out, and a Native dynasty 
restored,* 


* Sec the follow lag, writ ten by 
Sir James Outran* in January, XS58b 
<f What amazing statements and 
opinions one hears both in India 
and in England What can be more 
ridiculous than the cry that the re¬ 
bellion. wna caused by the anuev,- 
1 ion tif Oudej or that it was solely a 
military mutiny F* [This, it should 
he observed, is addressed to Mr. 
Mangles ] lf Onr soldiers Lave de¬ 
serted their standards and long lit 
against us, felt rebellion, did not 
originate with the Sepoys, The re¬ 
bellion was set on foot, by flic Maho- 
mtdans, and that long before wo 
rescued Uude from her oppressors. 
Ii haa bi$p ascertained that prior to 
that Mussulman. fanatics rraversad 
the land, the; faithful that 

it. had been foretold hi prophecy that 


a foreign nation would rule in India 
a hundred years, after which l a true 
belie 1 vers y mild regain their ascend¬ 
ancy. When the century elapsed* 
the Mussulmans did their besr to 
establish the truth of their priiidiet’s 
declaration, and induced the Hindoo 
Sepoys, ever, m you know, the most 
credulous and silly of mankind, to 
raise the green standi, rd, and for¬ 
swear their tllegdauer* on the ground 
that wc had determiniS to make the 
whole of India in voluntary converts 
to "Ghria-ttaiiit>/* Am to the text of 
(he prediction, a, native newspaper, 
citing it as file prophecy of the 
" revered saint, Shah Alanmt-oolhdi #? 
puts it in those worth, the original 
of which are In verse: “After the 
fire*worshippers and Christians shall 
have held sway over the whole of 


INTRIGUES WITH PERSIA. 

That the King was intriguing with the Shah of 1867. 
Persia was ported in the month of P lan'll to the Lieu- w aruings. 
ten ant-Govern or of tile North-Western Provinces by a 
Native correspondent, who added: ‘*Jn the Palace, 
but more especially ill the portion of it constituting 
the personal apartments of the King, the subject of 
conversation, night and day, is the early arrival, of 
the Persians.* Bassail Askarif has, moreover, im¬ 
pressed the King with the belief that he has learned, 
through a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King 1 of Persia will to a certainty extend to Delhi, 
or rather over the whole ol Hindustan, and that the 
splendour of the sovereignty of Delhi will again re¬ 
vive. as the sovereign of Persia will bestow the crown 
upon the King. Throughout the Palace, but, par¬ 
ticularly to the King, this belief has been the cause 
of great rejoicing, so much so, that prayers arc 
offered and vows are made, whilst, at the same time, 

Pass an Askari has entered upon the daily perform¬ 
ance, at an hour and a bah before sunset, of a course 
of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite the arrival of 
the Persians ami the expulsion of the Christians " 

This warning was of course disregarded. A rooted 
confidence in our own strength and security, and a 
haughty ' contempt for the machinations of others, 
was at that time a condition of English statesmanship, 
it was the rule— and I fear that It is still the rule- 
in such a case to discern only the exaggerations and 





Hiudosiau for a hundred years, and 
when injustice and oppression shall 
prevail in their Government, au A rao 
prince shall ha txftu, who will ride 
forth triumphantly to sl&J them/’ 

* It was stated, however, in evi¬ 
dence on the Kiap’s 'rial, that the 
war with Persia had excited Tory 
ITttte interest in the Palace, Assau- 
oclahj the King's physician, said, 


that-the native newspapers, coming 
in lo the Palace, reported the progreas 
oi the war, but that “ the King m vtr 
kerned to evince any marked inter¬ 
est otic way or the other*” 
f This man was a Mahomed an 
Priest of the Hereditary Priesthood, 
who dwelt no nr the Delhi Gate o f 
the Palace, and was ever active In 
encouraging intrigues with Persia, 
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absurdities with which such statement'' arc crusted 
over. The British officer to whom $uc|i revelations 
are made sees at a glance all that is preposterous and 
impossible in them j and he dismisses them as mere 
follies. He will not suffer himself to see that there 
may he grave and significant truths beneath the outer 
crust of wiki exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor Colvin received the letter announcing 
that the King of Delhi was intriguing with the Shah 
of Persi . and that the latter would ere long restore 
the monarchy of the Mogul, he laughed the absurdity 
to scorn, and pigeon-holed it among the curiosities of 
his administration. Ho did not consider that the 
simple ffeict of such a belief being rife in Delhi and 
the neighbourhood was something not to be disre¬ 
garded. ft in reality very little mattered whether 
the King of Delhi and the Shah of Persia were or 
were not in communication with each other, «o long 
as the Mahomedans < >f Upper India believed that they 
were. It is the state of feeling engendered b\ such a 
belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
important. But there is nothing in which English 
statesmanship in India fails more egregiously than in 
this incapacity to discern, or unwillingness to recog¬ 
nise, the prevailing Rudiments of the people by whom 
our statesmen are surrounded. The letter sent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
was produced, at a later period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of the King of Delhi; but the recorded his¬ 
tory of this document is, that it was (1 found among 
the papers of the late Mr. Colvin,” 

The story of the correspondence between the King 
of Delhi and the Shah of Persia was not a mere fable. 
Authentic record of such transactions is rarely to be 
obtained, and history must, therefore, fall back upon 
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evidence which may net he altogether conclusive. 
The facts, however, appear to be those.* The power 
of Maiioraecfiirtisia is*greatly weakened by sectarian 
divisions. A Soonee hates p Sheeah, or a Sheeah 
hates a Soonee, almost as much as cither hates a 
Christian, The King of Dei hi was a Soonee, whilst 
the King of Oude and .the Shall of Persia wen: 
Shee&hs, Now, it happened that whilst Behaudur 
Shah was in great tribulation because lie couhl not 
persuade the English Government to gratify the 
cherished wishes of his favourite wife, he was minded 
to become a Sheeah. There were some members of 
his family settled in Oude, who were also of this per¬ 
suasion. Whether by invitation, or whether of his 
own motion, is not very apparent, but one of them, 
the King’s nephew, Meerza Hyder by name, accom¬ 
panied by a brother, visited his Majesty at Delhi, and 
carried back on his return tidings that the great 
change had been effected, and that the Mogul sought 
to be admitted within the pale of the Sheeali religion. 
This man was known in die Delhi Palace as one re¬ 
joicing in intrigue. It could not have been difficult 
to persuade the old King that the fact of his conver¬ 
sion might be turned to good account, and that if 
nothing 'else would come of it, it would make the 
Shah of' Persia and tin; King of Oude more willing to 
assist him in the troubles and perplexities by which 
he was surrounded. It is probable that he had no 
very clear notion of what might come of such an 
alliance — no very strong hope that it would end in 
the overthrow of the English —but lie was readily 
persuaded to address letters to the King of Persia, 

* They a it mainly derived from most accurate and tr^L worthy, i 
the evidence of Assail* uolrih, the sec no reason to rpieslum his state* 
Fi ii g 1 s pbj s k ifui, of all tli r w itneas $$ incuts* 
on tlie trial rjf Belmudur Sbfth the 
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and to despatch them secretly by confidential agents. 
And this was done before the emissaries from Lucknow 
had tiU'cii their departure. There is a suspicion also 
that he ‘-out letters to,Russia; but, if he did, in all 
probability they never reached their destination. 
There was, however, from that, time a vague belief in 
the Palate© that both the Persians and the Russians 
were coming to the deliverance of the King, and that 
ere long he would again he surrounded by all the 
splendour that irradiated the Mogul throne in the 
meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their Importance, were 
well known in Delhi in the early months qf 1857; 
and tiie impression which they produced on the minds 
of the people was strengthened by the sight, of a pro* 
clmuation which was posted on the Jumna Musjeed 
in the middle of the month of March. This procla¬ 
mation, purporting to have been issued by the King of 
Persia, set forth that a Persian army was coming to 
release India from the grasp of the English, and that 
it behoved all true Mahomcdans to gird up their loins 
resolutely, and to fight against the unbelievers,* The 
name of Mahomed Sadik was attached to it; blit 
hone knew who he was. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affair; though it bore rude illus¬ 
trations representing a sword and a shield, it docs 


* It is well known that a com of 
ft prod mu a Ho ii addressed to Maho- 
met! an a generally* iirgiiig a tv at of 
c x I. c mi i nation against the English, 
waa found in the tout of the Persian 
prince at Mukumrsh, after Hie en- 
gagetotiit which took place there In 
the spring of 1857, There waa no 
special reference in this document 
to the restoration of the Del In soy 
reignty ■ it eulted upon "the old and 


too young, the small and ho great, 
the wije anti the ignorant the ryot 
aud the sepoy, all without excejiteon 
to arisen: defence of the, orthodox 
Mh of the rrophet> ,J Afterwards it 
was frankly acknowledged by the 
Persian Government that they had 
attempted to create a diversion 
against us in India'—such expedients 
being all fair in war* 
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not. appear to have produced any great excitement in 
Delhi, and the attention which it attracted was short¬ 
lived, for the paper, after the lapse of a' tew hours, 
was torn down by order of the magistrate. But the 
native newspapers published the substance of the 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mys¬ 
terious hints, or with obscure comments, obviously 
intended, in some instances, to be read in a contrary 
sense. There was in these effusions hostility to the 
British Government—but hostility driven by fear to 
walk warily. Ambiguous, enigmatical language suited 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication 
had been addressed to the magistrate, informing him 
that in the course of a few weeks Cashmere would be 
taken ; the intent being, it is said, to signify that, the 
Cashmere Gate of Delhi would he in the hands of the: 
enemies of the British Government, There was plainly 
a very excited state of public feeling about Delhi. 
The excitement was, doubtless, fomented by some 
inmates of the Palace; and the King’s Guards eon 
versed with the Sepoys of the Company, and the talk 
was still of a something coming. But Behaudur 
Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roused to 
energetic action. Much was done in his name of 
which he knew nothing, and much besides which he 
weakly suffered. And as, in that month of May, 
news came from Meerut that there was great excite¬ 
ment among the soldiery, and some of the Native 
officers at Delhi were summoned to take part in the 


great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s 
door talked freely about the revolt of the Native 
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* See evidence of Sir TIieopMIus deration wm posted up in the 
Mo tcalfe, 1 i w [i g s t al ed , h ow e v c r, a ti e et a and lanes of (1 ie city , 
hi the Nuthv papers, t hut Use pro- 
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army, and in the vestibules of the Palace it was 


proclaimed that the dynasty of the Mog.uk would 
soon be restored, and that all the high offices of State 
would be held by tlie people of the country,* 


* Mf&ima Lai, tV.o King's score- that very toon, almost, imaiedififely, 
tiiry, said; “I don't fegpw wLotto the jumy would revolt and come to 
uny direct proposals cacao to tlio the palkce, w lieu the Govern r nonfc of 
prisoner, but the King's personal tlio Kl% would be reestablish ed* 
attendants, fitting about the entrance and r.U the old servants would be 
to his private apartments, weft to greatly promoted and advanced in 
converge among themselves ami say position and mnohmeiitsd* 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATS Off THE T1UKX) CAVALRY—TUB COURT O’' INQUIKi—THE COURT 
MAETUL—OtTIUSOBJlBUT Of THE ElGTFII-nvE—THE TENTH 01' MAT— 

RELEASE OF THE i 1 iM MINERS - -OEKXJUIi REVOLT OF THE SKK'IS—INAC¬ 
TIVITY OF THE EUROPEAN THOMS—ESCAPE OF THE Ml'TtN.jELS—liULK- 

tioi; of eesponsubiutt cons lore me 

"Whilst the vague feeling of excitement above 
described was gathering strength and consistency at 
Delhi, and the “something coming" appeared to be 
approaching nearer and nearer, events were develop¬ 
ing themselves in the great military station of Meerut, 
thirty miles distant, which were destined to precipi¬ 
tate a more momentous crisis in the imperial city 
than had been anticipated by the inmates of the 
palace. The Native troops at that great bead- 
quarters station were - mouldering into rebellion, and 
the Sepoy War was about to commence. The brief 
telegraphic story already recorded,* when it expanded 
into detailed proportions, took this disastrous shape. 

The Third Regiment of Native Cavalry was com- Col™d 
manded by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. He had 
graduated in the regiment, and had seen me ser- Cav&irp 
vice with it, hut he had never earned the entire April- 
confidence of officers or men. He was not w anting L8ojr - 


* Anin t vol. i. \\ 595 , 
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i?i intelligence or in zeal, but he lacked temper and 
discretion, and the unquestionable honesty of his 
nature was of that querulous,' irritable cast which 
makes a man often <micharitable and always un¬ 
popular, He had a quick eye for blots of every 
kind; and, being much addicted to newspaper- 
writing, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth 
that the Bengal Army was hovering on the brink 
of mutiny. He had, in the earlier part of the year, 
visited the great fair at Jdurdwar, where the disaffec¬ 
tion of' die Nineteenth Regiment hud been freely 
discussed. He bad afterwards gone to Mussooree, 
where he learnt from day fo day what was passing 
at Cnihallah, and he was so impressed by what he 
heard respecting the general state of the Sepoy re¬ 
giments and their readiness for revolt, that he had 
written to the Commander-in-Chief to inform him of 
ihfi dangerous state of the Army, But when the 
general order went forth that the men were no 
Huger to bite the cartridges. Colonel Smyth thought 
that the opportunity was cue of which he 'should 
qvail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
regiment, and he therefore held the parade of the 
2-1 ih of April, with results which have been already 
described.* 

Not so thought the officer commanding the Meerut 
division of the Army. General Hewitt was an old 
Company’s officer, who had risen to high rank by the 
Cow process of regimental and army promotion, and 
who in quiet times might have drowsed through the 
years of his employment on the Staff without mani¬ 
festing any remarkable incapacity for command. The 
burden of nearly seventy years was aggravated by 

* Ante) vol l p. 5G?« 
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■ire obesity of bis frame and the inertness of bis 
]mbits. But fie was a laud-hearted, hospitable man. 
liked by all, and by sobie respected. It was bis de¬ 
sire to keep tilings quiet, anti, if possible, to make 
them pleasant, - He lamented, therefore, that Colonel 
Smyth had made that crucial experiment, upon the 
fidelity of his regiment which had resulted in open 
mutiny. “Oh! why did you have, a parade?” he 
said, to the Colonel. ‘My division has kept quiet, 
and if you had only waited another month or so, all 
would have blown over.” 
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ft was necessary, however* after what had oc- The Court of 
cm^ed, in an official point of view to do something, ru<1 ' ury ' 

So he ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to be as¬ 
sembled. The Court was composed of six members, 
four of whom were Native officers of the Infantry 
and two Native officers of the Cavalry. The wit¬ 
nesses examined, including those who had manu¬ 
factured and served out the cartridges, said that 
there was nothing objectionable in them—nothing 
that could offend the religious scruples of Hindoo or 
Mahomedan—nothing that in any way differed from 
the composition of the cartridges which the Sepoys 
had been using for years. The oldest troopers in the 
regiment, Hindoo and Maliomedan, were examined ■ 
but. they could give no satisfactory account of the 
causes of alarm and disaffection in the regiment. 

They could only say that a general impression of im¬ 
purity existed. One Mussulman trooper, with much 
insolence of manner, blustered out, “ I have doubts 
about the cartridges. They may look exactly like 
the old ones, but how do I know that pig’s fat has 
not been smeared over them But the next witness 
who was examined—a Hindoo—-took one of the car¬ 
tridges into his hand and handled it freely, to show 
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tli at in his eyes there was nothing offensive in the 
new ammunition. Altogether, the Court of Inquiry 
elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well known before, But it was not the pal¬ 
pable. but the impalpable—a vague and voiceless 
idea--that had driven the regiment to mutiny. That 
which the troopers dreaded was not pollution, but- 
opinion. They were troubled, not by am fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, 
but by the thought of what their comrades iron Id say 
of them. Tu a military sense, in an official sense, ail 
this was unreason a bio in the extreme; but .every man 
felt In his inmost heart more than he could explain 
in intelligible words, and the shadow of a great fear 
was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness. 


The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sent 
to Head-Quarters ; and whilst the orders of the Coin- 
mander-in-Chicf were awaited, the Eighty-five were 
dismissed from duty, and ordered to abide in their 
Tines. There was, then, for a little space, a fever of 
expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, and 
oath-takings there may have been in the Sepoys’ 
quarter during that long week of waiting, can bo 
only dimly conjectured; but one form of expression, 
in which their feelings declared tuemselves, was 
patent to all. It was written in characters of fire, 
and bln;-: 1 out of the darkness of the night. From 
the verandahs of their houses the European officers 
saw these significant illuminations, and knew what 
they portended. The burnings had commenced on 
the evening preceding the fatal parade of the 24th 
of April, when an empty hospital had been fired.'* 
r i hen follow e d a more expressive conflagration. The 
house of a Sepoy named Bridge-Mohun Singh, who 


*' Colonel Smytli sajii it im a lutf? ^hospital. 
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ad been "the first to practise the n 'W mode ol using 
the cartridges, was burnt down. This man (the Son 
of a pig-keeper), who" had been dismissed from an 
Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, bad en¬ 
listed under a new name in tbe Third Cavalry, and 
had managed so to ingratiate himself with the Com¬ 
manding Officer, that he was seldom absent from tbe 
Colonel's bungalow. To the whole regiment, and 
especially to its high-easte men. this was an offence 
and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 


indicate the feeling in the Lines .of the Third than 
tbe fact that this man’s bouse was burnt down by 
the troopers of his iewu regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, 
during this first week of May, there waa much excite¬ 
ment and discussion. There was plainly a very dis¬ 
agreeable entanglement of events out of Which if was 
not- easy to see the way, and people said freely that it 
ought never to have arisen. But speculation with 
respect to the Future was even more busy than 
censure With respect to the Past. W bat, it Was 
asked, wool! be the issue of the reference to Head- 
Quarters 7 The more general belief was, that orders 
would come for the dismissal of the recusant troopers; 


but even this, it was thought, would be a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by force of sym¬ 
pathy, to rebellion. It was an interval which might 
have been turned by our English officers to good 
account in soothing the feelings of their men, and 
explaining everything that was of a doubtful or sus¬ 
picious character. Some, indeed, did strive, with a 
wise foreknowledge of the coming danger, to accom¬ 
plish this good o:ijcct; but others believed that all 
was ri<rht, that there was no likelihood of their re¬ 
giments being driven either by their fears or their 
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resentments to revolt against the Law; and they 
drowsed on placidly in the conviction that it was 
but an accidental ebullition, 'provoked by the mis¬ 
management of an indiscreet Commanding Olihcr, 
and that the general temper of the Native troops at 
Meerut was all that could be desired. 

In the first week of May the instructions so eagerly 
looked-for were received from the Head-Quarters of 
the Army, The fiat of General Anson had gone 
forth from Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial 
was to be assembled at Meerut for the trial of the 
Eighty-five. The prisoners were then confined in an 
empty hospital, and a guard of their own regime)it 
, was placed over them. The tribunal before which 
they were to be brought up for trial was composed 
of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Mn- 
homedaus and nine were Hindoos. Ten of these 
members were furnished by the regiments at Meerut 
—Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry; five came from 
the Infantry regiments at Delhi. On the 6th of Pay 
the Court commenced Us sittings. - * and continued'its 
proceedings on the two following days. The exami¬ 
nation of Colonel Smyth and the other witnesses for 
the prosecution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the 
whole case of military disobedience was so clear, that 
the trial, though it was protracted daring three day.-:. * 
was little more than a grim formality. Every man 
felt that his condemnation was certain, aj.d sullenly 
abided the issue. The prisoners could put forth no 
defence which cither Law or Discipline could accept. ' 

charge was, “3?or Laving Rejjiiasit of LigL; Cavalry, by not 
ru Meerut, on fkejiith of April, Laving 1 taken the cartridges ten- 
4,85/ r severally and individually tlis- dered to each of them individually 
obeyed die lawful eommaud cl their for use that day on ptirafo, when 
superior officer, Brevet-Coidne 1 0. ordered by Colonel Smyth to tiike 
3f* C. Smyili, commanding the Third the said cartridges. J 
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m 


ut ivheu the Kavihlar Muttadeen Singh pleaded, 
on behalf of himself and comrades, that they suV 
pocted some foul design because their Commandant 
took so much pains to convince them that it was all 


right, and to induce them to fire the cartridges, there 
aveis something not altogether irrational or illogical in 
the argument. If there was nothing in the ammuni¬ 
tion different from that which they had always used, 
why, it was asked, should the proceedings of the 
Colonel have been so different?* Butin effect the 
defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes¬ 
sion, and the Court, by a vote of fourteen members 
against one, found the Eighty-five guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced them to imprisonment and hard labour for ten 
years. But with this there went forth a recommen¬ 
dation to 11 favourable consideration cm account of the 
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good character which the prisoners had hitherto borne, 
as- testified to by their Commanding Officer, and on 
account of their having been misled by vague reports 
regarding the cartridges." 

The proceedings went up, in due course, to the Ue 
General commanding die Division, and Hewitt ap- con ® Bfl «*- 
proved and confirmed the sentence. “ I would will¬ 
ingly attend," he remarked, “ to the recommendation 
of the Court, if I could find anything in the conduct 
of the prisoners that would warrant me in so doing. 

Their former good character has been blasted bv pro- 


* T!ic snme difficulty suggested tins cariridaws to Ilia nioufli, and 
itself to the Court. Coloivi Smyth attended the parade for that purpose, 
was asked, 41 \X hy did you tell the When I dune an parade, the Adm- 
met. that they would have to the, \mi in forme me that the men had 
instead of merely ordering them to wot taken their cartvifk s, and it 
ih so If 7 Cok-nel Smytltfe answer was m ikat acfecnmt I ordered the 
ji\ * , ? ! i0 W® waa in orders Hnvildar-jVhdor to tale a earO-uke 
the day before, i\nd entered in tho nod load and fire before iho and 
order-book as usual, md each mm it was then, also, that I said that 
ordered to receive three car when the who h Army hear of this 
i I wished to show them the iriy of loading thev would he much 

new way of loading wif bout putting pleased, and exclaim, f Wah ! wah 
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sent misbehaviour, and their having allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by vague reports instead of 
attending to the advice and obeying the orders of 
their European superiors, is the gist of the offence for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from 
these proceedings that these misguided men, after 
consultation together on the night of the 23rd of 
April. 1857, came to the resolution of refusing their 
cartridges. Having so far forgotten their duty as 
soldi' their next step was to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their car¬ 
tridges unless the whole of the troops in the station 
would do so likewise. Some of them even lind the 
insolence to desire that firing parades might be de¬ 
ferred till the agitation about cartridges among the 
Native troops had come to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the 
morning of the 24th, and there consummated the 
crime for which they are now about to suffer, by re¬ 
peatedly refusing cartridges that had been made as 
usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, 
too, by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no 
grease on them—that they were old ones, and exactly 
similar to what, had been in use in the regiment for 
thirty or forty years. Even now they attempt to 
justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by alleging 
that they had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
been no acknowledgment of' error—no expression of 
regret—no pleading for mercy.’' To the majority 
of the prisoners,” therefore, it was added, ‘ no por¬ 
tion of the sentence will be remitted. I observe, 
however, that some of them are very young, and 1 
urn willing to make allowance for their having been 
misled by their more experienced comrades, and 
under these circumstances I remit one half of the 
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sentence passed upon the following men, who have 1357. 
not been more than five years in the service," And tiny. 


then followed the n dines of eleven young troopers, 
whose term of imprisonim-nt was commuted to five 
years. The sentence was to be carried into effect at 
day break on the 9th of May. 

Tite morning dawned, lowering and gusty, and the May a. 
troops of the Meerut Brigade were drawn up on the ® I,:,oution of 

t t r , . 1 the fiftnltincc. 

ground ol the Sixtieth Tillies to see the prisoners for¬ 
mally dismissed to their doom. The Third Cavalry 
had received their orders to attend unmounted. The 
European troops and the Artillery, with their field- 
guns, were so disposed as to threaten instant death 
to the Sepoys on the first symptom of resistance. 

Under a guard of Rifles and Carabineers, the Eighty- 
five were then brought forward, clad in their regi¬ 
mental uniforms—-soldiers still; and then the sentence 
was read aloud, which was to convert soldiers into 
felons. Their accoutrements were taken from them, 
and tliciv uniforms were stripped from their hacks. 

Then the armourers and the smiths came forward 
with their shackles and their tools, and soon, in the 
presence of that great concourse, of their old com¬ 
rades, the Eighty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was 
a piteous spectacle, and many there were moved with 
a great compassion, when they saw the despairing 
gestures of those wretched men, among whom were 
some of the very flower of the regiment—soldiers 
who hud served the British Government in trying 
circumstances and in .■strange places, and who hud 
never before wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up 
their hands and lifting up their voices, the prisoners 
implored the General to have mercy upon them, 
and not to consign them to so ignominious a doom. 

E 2 


AT MEEktfT. V 

iW- Thou, seeing that there, was no other hope, they 

-■'■o'- turned to their comrades and reproached them tor 
quietly suffering this disgrace to descend upon them. 
There was hot a Sepoy present who did not feel the 
rising indignation in his throat But in the presence 
of those loaded field-guns and those grooved rifles, 
and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there could 
not. he a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
marched off to their cells, to be placed under the 
custody of a guard of their own countrymen; the 
parade v a-dismissed; and the Sepoys, Cavalry and 
Infantry, went, silent and stern, to their work, to 
talk over the incidents of that mournful morning 
parade. * 

ft was Saturday. So far as English eyes could see 
or English brains could understand, the day passed 
quietly over. The troop-captains of the Third Ca¬ 
valry visited the prisoners in the gaol, which was 
situated at a distance of about two miles from the 
cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of 
communication between them and the outer world, 
It was their duty to adjust the balances of the Sepoys’ 
pay, and they were anxious, in the kindness of their 
hearts, to arrange the settlements of the prisoners’ 
debts, and to cany any messages which the men 
might desire to send to the families from whom they 
had been sundered. And whilst this was going on in 
the gaol, wild reports were flying about the Bazaars, 
and there was a great fear in the Lines, for if was 
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* Lord Canning's commeutoy on itior the eighty-fire prisoner', aft nr 
ihese proceedings may he pveu such a ceremony* to Hi© gaol, with no 
hcrei “The ri retting of the men’s other limn n unlive guard over them, 
fetters on parade, occupying, as* it was* considering the nature of their 
did, several hours* mthepre . net i>( offence* and the JitiOvn temper of a 
many who were already ilj.^^posed, part of the array, a fail} thn' is in* 
ftjtd many who believed in the cart* conceivable,*' — Letter to Afr. Vsmm 
ridgd fable, must hare siting the Stitt June 5, 1857* AfS* Cone* 
brigade to the quiet, The consign- *jx>nti$kcf. 



said that the Europeans were about to take possession Her. 
of the magazines, and that the two thousand fetters, '- ri -' r ' 


of which Humour had spoken before, were now 
ready, and that the work of the morning was only 
an experiment and a beginning. But the shades of 
evening fell upon Meerut, and the English residents, 
after their accustomed ride, met each other at. dinner, 
and talked cheerfully and confidently of the Past and 
the Future, At one dinner-table, where the Commis¬ 
sioner and Ids wife and the Colonel of the Eleventh 
Sepoys were present, a rumour was mentioned to the 
effect that the walls had been placarded with a Ma- 
honiedxin proclamation calling upon the people to rise 
a gainst the English. But the general feeling was one 
of indignant disbelief, and each man went to his 
home and laid his head upon his pillow as tranquilly 
as though from one end of Meerut to another there 
had been no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the 
breasts of any but the manacled, harmless, helpless 
prisoners in the great gaol. 

I must pause here, a little space, for the better ^ Meerut 
explanation of what follows, to speak of the great CaatonmCflt ' 
cantonment of Meerut. This military station was one 
of tlie most extensive in India. It covered an area 
of some five miles in circumference, the space being 
divided by a great mall or esplanade, along which 
ran a deep nullah, or ditch, cutting the station into 
two separate parallelograms, the one containing the 
European and the other the Native force, The Euro¬ 
pean Lines were on the northern quarter of Meerut, 
the Artillery Barracks being to the right, the Dra¬ 
goons to the left, and the Rides in the centre. Be¬ 
tween the barracks of the two last stood the station 
church; a great plain or parade-ground stretching 
out still further to the northward. The Sepoy Lines 



TS5Ti lay to tbc south of the canto umont, and between 

May. what may' he colled the Iluropeau and, Native quar¬ 

ters, there was an intervening space covered with 
shops and houses, surrounded by gardens at. I trees. 
Stilt further to the southward lay the city. The 
officers of the European regiments and Artillery 
occupied bungalows alon$ the northern line, whilst 
the Sepoy officers dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Brigadier's house was on the right, not far from 
the Artillery Barracks and Mess-House, The Gone* 
mil's residence was nearer to the Native lanes. The 
most noticeable featu res of the whole, and those which 
it is most important to hear in mind in the perusal of 
what follows, are the division of the great canton¬ 
ment into two parts, the distance of the European 
barracks from the Native Lines, and the probability, 
therefore of much that was passing in the hitter being 
wholly unknown to the occupants of the former. 

Sunday, The fierce May sun rose on the Sabbath morning. 

**** 10, and the English red dents prepared themselves to at¬ 
tend the ministrations of their religion in the station 
church. There was, indeed, a lull; but the signs 
of if, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there 
was something in tbc air. in the European barracks 
it appeared that there, was a general desertion of 
the Native servants, whose business it was to ad¬ 
minister to the wants of the white soldiery, and in 
the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition 
on the part of their domestics, especially of those who 
had been hired at Meerut, to absent themselves from 
their musters' houses, But these things were observ¬ 
able at the time only as accidental circumstances of 
little significance, and the morning service was per¬ 
formed and the mid-day heats were lounged through, 
as in 'times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
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great mass of the people, the English could see no¬ 
thing of an unwonted character on that Sunday 
afternoon ; bui in the Lines of. the Native soldiery, 
in the populous Bazaars, and"even in the surrounding 
villages there were signs of a great commotion. The 
very children could see hat something was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were arming themselves. 
The dangerous classes were m a state of unwonted 
excitement and activity. Many people of bad cha¬ 
racter had come in from the'adjacent, hamlets, and 
even from more remote, places, as though they dis¬ 
cerned the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Bazaars were 
men agitated by emotions of the most varied cha¬ 
racter. Hatred of the English, desire for revenge, 
religious enthusiasm, thirst for plunder, were all at. 
work within them; but paramount over all was a 
nameless fear; for, ever as the day advanced, the 
report gained strength that the English soldiery, 
armed to the teeth, would scon be let loose aniongst 
them; that every Sepoy before nightfall would have 
fetters on his wrists ; that the People would bo given 
up to massacre, and the Bazaars to plunder. 

1 he sun went down and the time came for evening 
service, 'arid the English chaplains prepared them¬ 
selves for their ministrations. One lias narrated how, 
when lie was about to start with his wife for the 
station church, the Native nurse warned them that 
there was danger, and besought her mistress to re¬ 
main at home. The woman said that there would 
be a tight with the Sepoys, but the Chaplain listened 
incredulously to the statement, anu taking his wife 
and children with him, entered his carriage, and was 
driven to church." In the clntrcli-compoimd he met 

Chaplain’s (Mr. Kol- mid children in a phcc of safety on 
ton s) iSamtivo. Hjb left hi ■ wife the wny to church 
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his colleague and other Christian people with a look 
of anxious inquiry on their pale, scared faces; It 
was plain that the warning by which it was endea¬ 
voured to stay iris progress was something more than 
an utterance of vague suspicion or senseless fear. 
Sounds and sights had greeted the church-goers on 
their way which could not be misinterpreted. 1 lie 
unwonted rattling of musketry on that Sabbath 
evening, the assembly-call of the buglers, the hurry¬ 
ing to and fro of armed men on the road, the panic- 
struck looks of the unarmed, the columns of smoke 
that were rising against the fast-darkening sky, all 
told the same story. The Native troops at Meerut 
had revoked. 

It will never be known with certainty whence 
arose the first promptings to that open and out¬ 
rageous rebellion of which these sounds and sights 
were the signs. What meetings and conspiracies there 
may have been in the Lines—whether there was any 
organised scheme for the release of the prisoners, the 
burning of cantonments, and the murder of all the 
Christian officers, can be only dimly conjectured. 
The probabilities are at variance with the assumption 
that the Native troops at Meerut deliberately launched 
themselves into an enterprise of so apparently despe¬ 
rate a character. With a large body of English 
troops— Horse, Foot, and Artillery to confront 
them in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable hopes 
could there be of escape from swift and crushing re¬ 
tribution ? They knew the temper and the power of 
English soldiers too well to trust to a contingency ot 
inaction f which the Past affo tried no example. 
There was not a station in India at which an out¬ 
break of Native troops could appear to be so hopeless 
an experiment as in that great military cantonment 
which had become the Head-Quarters of the finest 
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tiller) Regiment in the world. But this very 1857. 
feeling of guv overpowering strength at Meerut may May Hi. 
have driven the Sepoys into the great panic of de¬ 
spair, out of which came the spasm of madness winch 
produced such unexpected results on that Sabbath 
night. There had been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have already spoken, to the effect 
that, the Europeans were about to fall suddenly on 
the Sepoy regiments, to disarm them, and to put 
every man of them in chains. In fear and trembling 
they were looking for a con firm ation of this rumour 
in every movement of the English troops. When, 
therefore, the Sixtieth Rifles were assembling for 
church parade, the Sepoys believed that the dreaded 
hour had arrived. The Third Cavalry were naturally 
the most excited of all. Eighty-five of their fellow- 
soldiers were groaning in prison. Sorrow, shame, 
and indignation were strong within them for their 
comrades’ .sake, and terror for their own. They had 
been taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, who 
asked if they were men to suffer their comrades to 
wear such anklets of iron ;* and they believed that 
what they had seen on the day before was but a fore¬ 
shadowing of a greater cruelty to come. So, whilst 
the European soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church parade, the Native troopers were mounting 
their horses and pricking forward towards the great 
gaol. 

Then it became miserably apparent that a fatal llwcuc of iko 
error had been committed. There were'no European 

*■ Tins is- slated very distinctly by been ornamented with these anklets 
Mr p T* C. Wilson (an excellent wu* and iucnrocratod ; ami for whAt? 
thorit #| m his hderestuiir Momdabad Because they would not swerve from 
Tieporfc. tl An! now, 41 be writes, their creed; a ml you, cowards as 
*■ the frail ones* taunts were heard you we, sit still indiffemit to your 
far. and wide, and llie rest »>f the fate. If you have an atom of man- 
repiment was assailed with words hood in yon, go and release them / )f 
like these: ‘Your brrtjlteu have 
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soldiers posted to protect the prison-house in which 
were the condemned malefactors of thQ Sepoy Amy. 
The prisoners had been given over to the * { civil 
power,” and an additional guard, drawn from the 
Twentieth Sepoy Regiment, had been placed over 
the gaol. The troopers knew what was the temper 
of that regiment. They had no fear for the result, 
so the} pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse 
fully accoutred, some in their stable dresses with 
only watering rein and hotao-cloth on their chargers, 
hut all armed with sabre and with pistol. Soon 
' under the walls of the gaol—soon busy at their work 
—they met with, as they expected, no opposition. 
The rescue began at once. Loosening tht masonry 
around the gratings of the cells in which their com¬ 
mies were confined, they wrenched out the iron bars 
and helped the prisoners through the apertures. A 
Native smith struck off their chains, and once again 
free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their de¬ 
liverers, and rode hack to the Lines. The troopers 
of riie Third Cavalry at that time had no other work 
in hand but vhc rescue of their comrades. The other 
prisoners in the gaol were not released, the buildings 
were not fired, and the European gaoler and. his 
family were left unmolested.* 


* There are eoafitetmg statements 
on ti e-subject of the release of Hie 
prisoners itt the new gad. Dr, 
G J Callaghan {" Scattered Chapters 
on the Indian Mutiny ') asserts, 
tlrat not only the eighty-five, but all 
the 'oilierimsoners had been, released 
by the infantry guard before the 
eavnlty arrived. Win r. the trooper* 
arrived,, he eays, " After their rapid 
and furious gallop at the gaol, they 
found their comrades already n 
leased and emerging from incarcera¬ 
tion, and the general crowdof felons 
alsn rushing rapidly forth to join in 


the fire, pillage, a$d.slaughter /* But 
Mr. Commissioner "Williams, m his 
very uiTCUiusta filial official report, 
any 3 that the troopers “dug on! of 
the wall the gratings of some of the 
windows of the ward Hi- which the 
eighty-five mutineers were confined, 
and took iticir coni pules awr.y, \ho 
guard of the Twentieth accompany¬ 
ing, and the armed guard of the gaol 
soon folio .'-d* None of the other 
convicts, in number about eight hun¬ 
dred, were released by the cavalry 
I roopora* nor was any injury done by 
them to the buildings, 11 Bathe adds, 





Me an while, the Infantry regime n>s had broken 3^7- 
into open revolt The Sepoys of flic Eleventh and ^yio. 
the Twentieth were M a state of wild excitement. {[Xvi-y* ^ 
Maddened by their fern—expecting every moment 
that the Europeans would be upon them—believing 
that there was one great design in our hearts to 
manacle the whole of them* and, per Imps, to send 
them as convicts across the black water, they thought 
that the time had come for them to strike for them 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions. So it 
happened that when the excitement in the Lines was 
made known to some of our English officers, and they 
went down, as duty bade them, to endeavour to allay 
it, they found that the men whom they had once re¬ 
garded as docile children had been suddenly turned 
into furious assailants. Among those who, on that 
Sunday evening. rode down to the Sepoys’ Lines was 
Colonel Finnis, who commanded the Eleventh. A 
good soldier, beloved by offic e and by me n, he 
had the old traditionary faith in the Sepoys which It 
became those, who had served with them and know 
their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the belief 
of the loyalty of his regiment, Finn ls, with other 
officers uf bis corps, went into the midst of them to 
remonstrate and to dissuade. He was speaking to his 0 f 
mm, when a soldier of the Twentieth discharged Ins 
musket and wounded the ColoneVs horse. Presently 1 
another musket was discharged into his body. The 
bail, entered at his back; he fell from his horse, and 
a volley" was tired into him. He died, u riddled with 
bullets/ 1 Thus the Sepoys °f the Twentieth had 
slain the Colonel of the Eleventh Regiment, and the 

“ About three hundred t-r tour h\ui- which contained about hun¬ 
dred released the convicts fired and tv—iy pmotim [lo- 

fru ui t h c o! ft gaol, jh ich k be tween getb er * f 
the city and the Native lines, an 1 
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bullets of the former had been scattered in the ranks 
of the latter. For a liitlo space the two'regiments 
looked at each other; but thebe was no doubt of the 
issue. The Eleventh broke into open revolt, and 
fraternised with their comrades of the Twentieth. 

The whole of the Native Regiments at Meerut had 
now revolted, The Sepoys of the Infantry and the 
troopers of the Cavalry had made common cause 
against us. Hindoos and Mahomedans were stirred 
by one impulse to slaughter the Feringhecs, man, 
woman, and child. So as the sun went down the 
massacre went on, and our people, who were re¬ 
turning from the unaccomplished evening service, or. 
ignorant of the excitement and the danger, were 
starting for the wonted evening ride or drive, were 
fiercely assailed by the infuriated soldiery, and shot 
down or sabred as they sate their horses or leaned 
back in their carriages t > enjoy the coolness of the 
air. Wheresoever a stray English soldier was to be 
found, he was murdered without remorse. The 
bazaars and the neighbouring villages were pouring 
forth their gangs of plunderers and incendiaries, From 
every street and alley, and from the noisome suburbs, 
they streamed forth, like wild beasts from their lairs, 
scenting the prey.* The prisoners in the gaols were 

* ,f Cities, like forests, have their selves and were reedy for the ou- 
dens, m wliicii everything that is slang lit be Fore the Sepoys hod jom- 
most wicked and formidable eon- men cod the carnage. "Before a 
ceais itself. The only diflerc&coJs shot had been fired, the inhabitants 
that what hides ikelf thus in cities of the Sadder Bazaar went out 
is feroe trms, unclean, and hi tie— ai med with swords, >pems» and 
that is Lo say, ugly; what conceals clubs, any weapon they could lay 
itself in. fhe forests is ferocious, hands on, collected hi crowds in 
savfigr, and grand—that is to say, every lane end alley, and at every 
beautiful. Deu for den, those of the outlet ! the Bazaars; and the resi- 
bi nsts arc preferable to those of dents of the wretched hanfll^ji which 
riven, and caverns are better than bad been allowed to spring up all 
•.idiug-placcs ”-* Victor Httt/d* Mr. round it and between it and tin 
Commissioner Williams, in his ofli- city, were to be seen similarly armed, 
dial report above quoted, says that pouring out lustre hi whatthey evi- 
ihe towns-pcople had armed them- dently knew wns going ta happen/' 
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let "loose, and die police became their comrades in 
crime. Hut §■ little concert and arrangement was 
there, that some, detachments on guard-duty, posted 
in the European quarter of the great, straggling can¬ 
tonment, appear to have remained faithful to their 
English masters after their fellow-soldiers had broken 
out into open revolt, indeed, 'win 1st in one part of 
the cantonment the Sepoys were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they 
passed, as though nothing had happened,* Even at 
the Treasury, with all its manifest temptations, the 
Guard stood staunchly to its duty, and at a later 
hour made over the charge in all its integrity to the 
Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rupee had been 
touched by the Sepoys. And when the rabble from 
the city swarmed upon it, they found it covered by a 
guard of Riflemen. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there 
was, in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength 
of confidence which calmed and comforted them; for 
they said to each other, or they said to themselves, 
“The Europeans will soon be upon them." There were 
two regiments of Sepoy Infantry at Meerut, and a 
regiment of Sepoy Cavalry. But the English mus¬ 
tered a battalion of Riflemen, a regiment of Dragoons 
armed with carbines, and a large force of European 
Artillery, with all the accessories of Head-Quarters, f 

* I do not mean to signify that deteriorating mrciimsfamces^f which 
the Sepoys in the European* qua r- account be taken* A consider* 
ter of tire cflntnnment were imi- abb number of the Carabine?vs could 
fomuj quiescent at this lime* for I not ride, and there were no horses 
am informed lW Jie Guard oi BrU for them, if they could, Not more 
gather Wilson's house fired nt some than half of the regiment (five hun- 
o(Beers who were passing, before dred strong) were mounted Many 
they broke away, But there was of the European gunners, too, 
obviously no general concert. wore yonng recruits, imperfectl y ac- 

i History, however, must not ex- quainted with artillery drill There 
ngsemte the act dial strength of this were only two field-Batterics fully 
European force. There were aonie equipped 
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There was not an Englishwoman in the cantonment— 
the model cantonment of India—who. remembering 
the presence of this splendid body of White soldiers, 
had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that, there must be a sad massacre of the 
Native troops. With a regiment of British Dragoons 
and a few Galloper guns, Gillespie, half a oentttry 
before, had crushed the mutiny of Vellore, and saved 
the Southern Peninsula from universal revolt and 
rebellion.* He struck decisively because he struck 
at once. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
with pri iaptitude and vigour on this Sabbath even¬ 
ing would save Meerut, and cheek the nascent activi¬ 
ties of revolt in the adjacent country. But by God’s 
providence, for whatsoever purpose designed, this first 
great revolt of the Sepoys was suffered, unchecked, 
unpunished, to make headway in a clear field, and to 
carry everything before it, The great confidence of 
the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They 
looked for a deliverance that never came. In some 
parts of the great cantonment they were abandoned 
to fire and slaughter as hopelessly as though there 
had not been a single English soldier in that great 
Head-Quarters of the Meerut Division. 

The story of this great failure is not easily told, and 
the attempt to tel Mt-cannot fee made without sadness. 
Many narratives of the events of that night have 
feeefi written; and each writer has told, with graphic 
distinctness of detail, what he lnniself saw and heard ; 
but the confusion of those few critical hours is fully 
represented by the confusedness of the entire story ; 
audit is difficult to impart unity and consistency to 

* See ante, vol, i. pltgcs 
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a scene, made up of scattered effects, bewildering and 1857. 
distracting. Vi hat was; wattled in that conjuncture MijHU, 
was the one man to impart to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would 
have crushed the muti iy and saved the place— 
perhaps the country: and that one man did not arise 
in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three officers at Meerut whose bearing Conduct 
in that critical hour the historian is especially bound ? {ColoneI 
to investigate. They were, the office*? commanding 
the Third Cavalry, the Brigadier com man ding; the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. 

All three were resident in Meerut. It is not to be 
questioned that when a regiment breaks into mutiny, 
the place of the commanding officer, for life or for 
death, is in the midst of it. Not until all hope has 
gone con there be any excuse for his departure. As 
the captain of a blitzing vessel at sea is ever the last 
to leave the quarter-deck and to let himself down the 
side of Ilia ship, so the commandant of a regiment in 
the fire of revolt should cling to it as long as the 
semblance of a regiment remains, mid the safety of 
others can be aided by his presence. When, there¬ 
fore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the 
troopers of his regiment had Broken into mutiny, it 
was Ids duty to proceed at once to the Cavalry Lines. 

But lie did not go near the Lines.* He went to the 




* Most of the officers of the 
Hurd Light Cavalry fit one pro¬ 
ceeded toUws lines of their regiment, 
arming hastily and ordering their 
horses to follow i hut I have never 
been able to discover that the officer 
commanding the corps repaired to 
his post, w was seen in the lines 
amongst the men, during the whole 
of that eventful evening and night; 
and' it would appear that Cohmcl 
Bmyfh was so fortunate ns to make 


an early escape into the proLtion of 
the European military quarter.”— 
(f CalUmhwi, Mattered Chapters m 
Hie Imfintt Mm my. It should hv. 
stated, however, that Colonel Smvth 
v r as Field'Officer of the weak—a tact 
tip<>u which he himself has bid com 
mderable stress, as though, in his 
estiffiatioa, it exempted Id m from all 
special Regard lor lus own particular 
ifcgfmcnt 
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Commissioner's house. He went to the General’s; 
and lie went to the Brigadier's. He wept everywhere 
hut to liia Regiment. From toe moment that tlic 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no more ot 
their Colonel. Ho spent the night with the Head- 
Quarters of the Division, where the Rifles and the 
Carbines and the Field-guns were collected, and never 
had the least, conception all the time of what had be¬ 
er, me of his men.* But they wore not all past hope. 
That something might have been done to save at least 
a portion of the regiment we know. Captain Craigie, 
at the first sound of the tumult, mustered his troop, 
ordered them to accoutre themselves as for a parade, 
and when they had mounted, galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. 
They were too late to prevent the rescue ot the 
prisoners; but not to set a grand example. Craigie 
and Clarke kept their men together, and brought 
them back, with unbroken discipline, to the pm-ade- 
ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to 
the honour of Craigies troop. They had faith in 
their Captain. And it has been truly recorded of 
Craigie and Clarke, that “these gallant Englishmen 
handled the troop us if mutiny were a crime unknown 


to their mcn.”f 

* Colonel Smyth ha published 
hh own account >f has proceedings 
on the evcniD? of the lOtli of May: 
' I went,” lie sap, "firsf to Mr, 
Gr:atbed 3 s, gav e information tu the 
scrvaiU^ fli Mi . G. was out, . , , - 
J then went on to the General's, and 
h Art! that he had just left the house 
in hi* carriage; ho f galloped on to 

the Brigadier's.I went on I© 

t he Artillery parade, and found the 
Brigadier already on the ground; 
und f accompanied him with the 
troops to the other end of the canton - 
incuts, and remained with him all 


night, and acccrm ponied him again 
the nest morning with Cavalry, 
Infantry, and Artillery through the 
cantonments, and went with the 
Artillery IMP Caval ry on the right of 
the Delhi toad,” &c, 

)■ Official Bcport of Mr. Commis¬ 
si oner Williams. The writer a+atca 
that ' f Lieutenant Clarke rod© out 
from the head of the troop, and mu 
his sword through a trooper of the 
rejri me n l w ho wa a i ns u lting an I I u ro 
penn Indy, and Captain Craigie pvve 
the wretch his finishing stroke.” 


.. 
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The station was commanded by Colonel Arch dale 1861. 
Wilson, Brigadier of Artillery. He was a man of a 10 
Spare and wiry frame, of active athletic habits, who 
had ever borne & good character in the splendid 
regiment to the command; of which lie had then risen. 

For some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Ar¬ 
tillery had been at Dum-Dum, in the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, he had been Adj utaut-General of the regiment, 
and wa;- thoroughly acquainted with all its details. 

But he had not seen much active service since his 
youth, and had never had any grave responsibilities 
cast upon him. His training had been too purely of a 
professional character to generate any great capacity 
for taking in a situation of such magnitude as that 
which he was now suddenly called upon to confront. 

But. he was not a man, in such a crisis as bad then 
arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink from a forward 
movement. What he did at the outset was what it 
became him to do. It was about half-past six when 
Brigade-Major Whisk drove into the Brigadier’s com¬ 
pound, and told him that the Native troops had 
broken into mutiny. Instantly Wilson ordered his 
horse to be saddled and brought round, and having 
sent orders to the Artillery and Carabineers to join 
him, there} he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the point of marching 
for Church, directed their Colonel to dismiss the 
parade, and to reassemble them as quickly as possible 
with their arms. This was promptly effected; but 
there; was some delay in supplying the regiment with 
balled cartridge. The Dragoons had not yet come 
up. With a strange incapacity to understand the 
situation, the Commanding Officer had suffered the 
regiment to be mustered as for an ordinary parade; 
and the slow process of roll-call had been going on 

VOL. H. F 
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whilst the last hour of daylight was passing away, 
and the enemy were; slaughtering our people with 
impunity. 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on pa¬ 
rade, and the Artillery had been brought up to the 
ground. When Colonel Jones reported that the 
Rifles -were ready for action, Wilson, with the Gene¬ 
ral’s sane don, detached one company to the Collectors 
eutchcrry to protect tiie treasure, and another for the 
protection of the barracks. Taking the other com¬ 
panies, with the Artillery, he marched down upon 
the. Native Infantry Lines, where he expected to find 
the main body of the mutineers assembled. On or 
near the parade-ground he was joined by the Cara¬ 
bineers, who had loct their way.* There was now a 
force ready for action which might have destroyed., 
all the Sepoys in Meerut, if they could have been 
brought into action with the white soldiers—if, in¬ 
deed. our people could only have seen the enemy for 
a little space of time. But the shades of night had 
now fallen upon the scene. And when, near the N a* 
tive Infantry huts, the English troops were deployed 
into line and swept the whole space where it was 
expected that the mutineers would have been found, 
not a man was to be seen, either in the Infantry 
Lines or on the parade-ground; and none knew whi¬ 
ther they were gone. But near the Cavalry Lines a 
few troopers were seen, and the Rifles opened fire 
upon them. Tiro mutineers fled into a wood or copse 
at the rear of their huts, and the guns were then 
unlimber id, and a few harmless rounds of grape fired 
into the obscurity of the night. 

It was plain now that the mutineers were dis¬ 
persed. The question was, What were they doing? 

* Brigadier 'Wilson did not sea of troops were returning to t.lie 
the Carabineers until tip 1 whole body Kurop rjL ines, 
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Wilson if, seemed that tin? Mutineers had moved 
found to the, European quarter of the Cantonment; 
and he therefore recommended the General to move 
buck the brigade for its protection. To this Hewitt, 
glad to be advised, assented j and the troop set their 
faces homewards. By this time the moon had risen, 
and the blazing bungalows of the English officers lit 
up the scene with a lurid glare. But our troops met 
ordy a few unarmed plunderers. The mutineers were 
not to be seen. What, then, was to be done ? ft has 
been often stated that one officer at least answered 
the question as it ought to have been answered. 
Captain Rosser, of the Carabineers (so the storv 
runs), offered to lead a squadron of Ins regiment and 
a few Horse Artillery gum in pursuit of the enemy 
along the Delhi road. But the anecdote is ore ol' 
doubtful authenticity.* It is only certain that the 
enemy escaped; and that, with the exception of some 
pickets which were planted on the bridges across 
the nullah which ran between the. European Canton¬ 
ment and the Native Lines and Sudder Bazaar, the 
whole of Hewitt's force bivouacked for the night on 
the European parade-ground. 
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And the night was a night of horror such as His- jf ilT io—n. 
tory has rarely recorded. The brief twilight of the Tertw* of the 
Indian summer had soon passed; and the darkness 15 
which fell upon the scene brought out, with terrible 
distinctness, the blazing work of the incendiary. 
Everywhere, from the European quarters, from the 
bungalows of the English officers, from the mes.;- 
iiousts and other public buildings, from the residences 
of the unofficial Christian community, the flames 
were seen to rise, many-shaped and many-coloured, 

* Sec Appendix for an inquiry into the truth of this story. 
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lighting up the iieavy col mans of smoke which were 
Mhj lo J l, st (gp e ^ e (3 in, the still sultry air. And ever, as the 
conflagration spread, and the sight became more por¬ 
tentous, the sounds of the great fiery destruction, the 
crackling and the crashing of the burning and falling 
rimbcrs, the roar of the flames, and the shrieks of the 
horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the 
rattling of the musketry which proclaimed the great 
Christian carnage. The scared inhabitants of the 
burning buildings—the women and children and non- 
combata.its—sought safety in the gardens and out¬ 
houses, whither they were often tracked by the insur¬ 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces, Some fled in 
the darkness, and found asylums in such places us 
had escaped the fury of the incendiaries. Some were 
rescued by native .servants or soldiers, faithful among 
the faithless, who, in memory of post kindnesses, 
strove to save the lives of their white masters at the 
peril of their own. 

Escape of Among those who were thus saved were Hervey 
wLkmer. Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wife. Warned 
of the approaching danger, first by an officer of the 
Third Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan 
:y chief, he had taken his wife, and some other English¬ 
women who had sought safety with him, to the ter¬ 
raced roof of his bouse: but the insurgents, after 
driving off his guard, applied the "firebrand to the 
lower part of the building, plundered the rooms, and 
then surrounded the place. With the flamer raging 
beneath him, and the enemy raging around him, his 
position was one of deadly peril. And Greathed 
and his companions must have perished miserably 
but for the fidelity of one of those Native servants 
upon whom so much depended in the crisis which 
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was then threatening our people. With rare pre- Me/, 
senoe of mind and fertility of resource he simulated M»y tO-u. 
intense sympathy with the rebels. He told them that 
it was bootless to search the house, as bis master had 
escaped from it, but that, if they would follow him 
to a little distance, they would find the Eerin ghees 
hiding themselves behind a haystack. Fully con¬ 
fiding in the truth of his story, they suffered them¬ 
selves to be led away from the house; and its in-. 
mates descended safety into an empty garden just as 
the tipper rooms were about to “fall in with a tre¬ 
mendous crash.’ * 

There were others far less happy on that discs- w.w f <g 
troll* Sunday evening. Wives, left without protec* 11l ° 
tion whilst their husbands were striving to do their 
duty in the Lines, were savagely cut to pieces in their 
burning homes ; and little children were massac red 
beneath the eyes of their mothers. Then delicate 
English ladies, girt about with fiery danger, death on 
every side, turned, with a large-hearted sympathy', 
their thoughts towards their suffering fellow-country- 
women, and tried to rescue them from the threatened 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives 
of officers of the Brigade. One was under special 
protection, for her husband had endeared himself to Mrs. Craig ie. 
the men of bis troop by his unfailing kindness and 
consideration for them. Tim other, wife of the Ad¬ 
jutant of the Eleventh Uegiment, had but recently Mrs, Cfmm- 
come from England, and was strange to all the cn- ^ :t5, 
vironutents of her situation. The more experienced 
Englishwoman, seeing the danger of her position, and 
h taring the shrieks which issued from her house, was 
moved with a great compassion, and sent her servants 

* Mrs, Gre&tftecTa Narrative. See voted conduct of %ud Meor Khan, 
also note m Appendix for some an Afghan Pensioner resident at 
account of itic pliant ami tie* Meerut* 
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iss?. to rescue 'the affrighted creature from the fury of her 
Mr. 10 — n. assailants. But ■when, after some delay,-they entered 
her house, they found her covered with wounds, 
lying dead upon the door. Then the insurgents, 
having done their bloody work, raged furiously against 
the adjacent bungalow, and were only driven from 
their purpose by the tfidelity of some of Cruigies 
troopers, wild were ready to save the wife of their 
Captain an the risk of 1 heir own lives. In the course 
if tin.- night, after doing good service, Cvaigic re¬ 
turned, iiv fear and trembling, to his household gods, 
thinking to find them shattered and desecrated.; but, 
by the exceeding mercy of Bod, safe himself, he found 
them safe, and soon had matured measures for them 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in. dark-coloured horse¬ 
cloths to conceal their white garments in the glare of 
the burning station, he led them from the house, and 
hiding under trees, or in a ruined temple, they passed 
the night in sleepless horror. Often the voices of 
bands of mutineers or plunderers in the compound 
smote upon their ears ; > but there were help and. pro¬ 
tection in me presence of a few of Craigies troopers, 
v. ho hovered about the place, and in some of Jus own 
body-servants, who were equally true to their master. 
In the early morning the enemy had cleared, off, and 
there was a prospect of escape. So they returned 
sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a few che¬ 
rished articles and some necessary clothing, and went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword 
behind them, never again to return. And the leave* 
takings of that sorrow-laden night were the first of 
many cruel div nisi or s, which tore happy families from 
their homes and sent them forth into the wide world, 
houseless wanderers and fugitives, with a savage end 
remorseless enemy yelling behind them in their track. 
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other episodes of pathetic interest might- here 
be related illustrative of the horrors of that night, if L1 - 
historical necessity did not forbid such amplitude of 
detailed recital. The sweepings of the gaols and the 
scum of the Bazaars—all the rogues and ruffians of 
Meerut, convicted and unconvicted* and the robber- 
tribes of the neighbouring villages—were loose in the 
Cantonment, plundering and destroying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The 
Sepoys had left the work, which they had commenced, 
to men who found it truly a congenial task. .Day 
dawnedj and those who survived the night saw how 
thoroughly the work had been done. As they crept 
from their hiding-places and sought safety in the 
public bull (.lings protected by the Europeans, they 
saw, in the mangled corpses which lay by the way- 
side, in the blackened ruins of the houses which 
skirted the roads, and in the masses of immovable 
property, thrown, out of the dwelling-places of the 
English, and smashed into fragments apparently by 
blov s from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury 
of their enemies* But with the morning light; u 
great quietude had fallen upon the scene. The Se¬ 
poys had departed. The ruffians of the gaols and 
the Bazaars and the Goojur villages had slunk back 
into their homes. There was little more to be done 
—nothing more that could be done in the face of the 
broad day—by these despicable marauders. So our 
people gathered new heart; and as the sun rose, they 
thought, that our time had come. 

* u The inveterate animosity with of cement, resting on kiU-bumt 
which t ho w •■••k. of destruction was bricks, were as effectually destroyed 
ear tied out may brt judged of by the ns the that eb ed buugataws. [Vo- 
fact tiat 1 ionses built c ai r u iy of m a- perty wlitch the m Isctfeetiis co u hi 
sowry, with nothing ndkromabk rx- nol cafry off was thrown out and 
the doors ind te beam : 5 wMeh smashed into fragments, evidently 
foi a considerable bright from flics pounded wilh heavy clubs . J *—Report 
ground supported the roofs, formed of (jpn.msmn^r UlUmvs, 
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Hut tlit - ' Meerut Brigade did nothing more in the 
dear morning light than it. had done in the shadow 
of the darkness. The English'troops, with the Eng¬ 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac ; and it dawned 
upon them that more than two thousand mutineers 
had made their way to Delhi, Even then, if the Cara¬ 
bineers and the Horse Artillery had been let loose, they 
might, before noon, have reached the imperial city 
and held mutiny in check. But cotemporary annals 
record only that the European troops, Horse, Toot, 
and Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “• on the 
right of the Delhi road. ” Not a man was despatched 
to the place which was the great centre of political 
intrigue and political danger—which was the great 
palatial home of the last representative of the House 
of Timour, and which held a large body of Native 
troops, and the great magazine of Upper India, unpro¬ 
tected by even a detachment of Europeans. Net; less 
surprising was it, that, with all these shameful proofs 
of the great crimes which had been committed, the 
rising indignation hi the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to inflict terrible retribu¬ 
tion upon other criminals. The Bazaars on that Mon¬ 
day morning must have been full of the plundered 
property of our people, and of many dreadful proof? 
and signs of complicity in the great crime of the pre¬ 
ceding night. Retribution .might have fallen on 
many of the murderers red-handed; but not a regi¬ 
ment was let loose upon the guilty quarter. The 
murdered bodies were collected and laid on/, in the 
Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have been per¬ 
formed that evening; and the slayers of women and 
children, and the desecrators of our homesteads, were 
suffered to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work ;* 

* “ It is a marvellous thjag llmt, work in every (iirecmw, thuojrib 
with thedrtfrdful proof of the nights groups of stages weni {tctiuJly 
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whilst the Meerut Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 
marched about Cantonments, and looked at the Delhi 
road along which the ihutmeers liad made good their 


escape. * 

What might have been done by onr people to 
overtake the guilty actors in the tragedy of that 
Sunday night, and to strike* awe into the hearts of all 
who were minded to follow in the same trade, may 
he gathered from an individual example, the record 
of which lies before me. It has been narrated how 
Mrs. -Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the Eleventh, 
was foully murdered in her bungalow. One of her 
Imsoand’s friends, Lieutenant Mbller of the same 
regiment, obtained soon afterwards what appeared 
to he good evidence that a certain butcher of the 
Great Bazaar was the assassin. On this he started in 
his buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, 
seized him, and carried him back to cantonments 
with a loaded pistol at hits head. A dr urn-head court- 
martial was assembled, and whilst Chambers lay da 
convulsions in an adjoining room, the wretch was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. And 
in a little while bis lifeless body was swinging from 
the branch of a mango-tree.f There may, at this 
time, have been other examples of individual courage 
and’resolution of the same stern character, as there 


were afterwards in all parts of the disturbed country; 
but the arm of authority was not uplifted to strike, 
and the multitude of criminals escaped. 

gbatis% over Ilia irtttngled aiicl were restrained; the bodies were 
mutilated remains of the victims, the collected and placed iu the theatre, 
column did not take immediate ven- iti which a ‘Dramatic Tragedy would 

Seance on the Srithkr Basaar ami iti have been enacted, but for the vy&L 

environs, crowded as the whole -plsee and awful one which occurred the 
wi>s with wretches hardly concealing night before /"—Report vf Com liff- 
their iiendbh satlaihcdoh, mid w lien *h:nY fFiliiem. 
die re were probably few houses from * Bee state meat of Colonel Smyth, 

which plundered property might not quoted mU t page (14, note, 
have been recovered. But tile men t TMa was on the 14th of May, 
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Indeed, wheresoever a number of English dhu are 
gathered together there will surely be deeds of gal 
Ian try-, many and great, though, they may be oblite¬ 
rated by the hand of death or lost in the confusion 
of the hour. And Meerut saw inanj 7 acts of personal 
bravery done by our people which will never perhaps 
find sufficient record** Nor should it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and gene¬ 
rosity, or it might perhaps have been only of common 
humanity, were apparent in the conduct of the 
Natives, who, whilst their brethren were striking, 
put forth their hands to save, and risked, their own 
lives to protect those of the people whose only crime 
it was that they had white faces.f 

* "Tiie firm bearing of the He- Cwmisihmtr William, UnpublhM 

putj -Adsbtatn Commas ;viy-Getter &b €hrr&sjmdenr^ 

wiio stood by bis office till Ins bouse f “ Two Sspojs of the Eleventh 
mas in flames, a ud a young officer Native Infantry most careful I v ;:s- 
rnslicd in with bis lower j av/ shU amdim ladies, with children* to 
tored by. a musket-bail and it was the Dragoon B&rackH, A Mid in me- 
evident that the mutiny us guard dm in \l \o city sheltered two Chris- 
would abstain no longer; the gallant tian families when the act was not 
resistance of tin Executive Engineer, only a singular deviation from the 
Omm Trunk Road; the courage general conduct of his seei:, but one 
with which at least one woman at- full of danger fa himself* A female 
tacked and wounded her Assailants servant md washer man succeeded 
-—these and many other instates in saving the young children of n 
of the fortitude with which our lady, whom also they were attempt- 
countrymen amt countrywomen met inc to save veiled iu Native clothes, 
tin: auespeeted onslaughb dcsrrre when a ruffian fcw^pejfL the veil, 
not ice, but cannot be detailed in saw the pale face, and out the poor 
such a narrative,' — JR*pi>rt of Mti mother to tM* 
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CHAPTER III. 

T![« KBBBCT MUTINEERS AX DELHI—ETBNTS AT THE i'AU,CB—EE OGRESS 
(it IKSUIUIECXKTN—ST ATI O? THE BKITISH CANTON MJ3KI—ME TINT Of 
TILE JJHLK1 REGIMENTS —THE EXPLOSION OF T1IE MAGAZINE—ESCAPE Of 
THE BEITT3H OTl'ICEltS—MASSACETi 01 ? THE PRISON EES, 

Wiiixst the Meerut Brigade were bivouacking on 1557, 
the great parade-ground, the troopers of the Third May n. 
Cavalry, scarcely drawing rein on the way, were 
pricking on, in hot haste, all through the moonlit 
night for Delhi. And the foot regiments were toiling- 
on laboriously behind them, making rapid progress 
under the impulse of a great fear. It is hard to believe 
that on that Sabbath evening a single Native soldier 
had discharged his piece without a nelief, in his inmost 
heart, that he was going straight to martyrdom. A 
paroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon them. They 
were in a great passion of the Present, and were 
reckless of the Future. But the sound of the carbines 
and the rifles and the roar of the guns, with their 
deadly showers of grape and canister, must have been 
ringing in their ears, and they must have felt that 
they were lost hopelessly. And now, as they speeded 
onwards in the broad moonlight, they must have 
listened for the noise of the pursuing Dragoons, and 
must have felt, in their panic flight, that the Euro¬ 
peans would soon be upon them. But hour after 
Lour passed, and there was no sound of pursuit; and 
soorf after break of clay they saw the waters of the 
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Jumna glittering in the morning gun, anil the crent 
1 Hty of Refuge rose encouragingly I efore them. Before 
eight o'clock, the foremost troopers had crossed the 
river by the bridge of boats, had cut down tiie toll- 
keeper, had fired the toll-house, had slain a solitary 
Englishman who was returning to Delhi across the 
bridge; and under the windows of the King's Palace 
they were now clamouring for admittance, calling 
upon Ids Majesty for help, and declaring that they 
had killed the English at Meerut and bad come to 
tight for the Faith. 

Hearing their cry, the King summoned to his pre¬ 
sence Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Guards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs with a staff, the aged monarch met the 
English Captain. Douglas said that he would descend 
and speak to the troopers; bur the King implored 
him not to go, lest his life should be sacrificed, and 
laying hold of one of his hands, whilst Ahsan-oollab, 
the King's physician, took the other, imperatively 
f rbadc him to go down to the gate. Then Douglas 
went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to the King. He 
might as well have spoken to the winds. BhfBed at 
one point, they made good their entrance at another, 
It was in vain to tell them to close the gates, there 
were so many; and the Guards were not to be trusted. 
It happened that the Thirty-eighth Sepoy Regiment 
was then on duty in the city—that regiment which 
had successfully defied the Government when it had 
been designed to send it across the Black Water.* 
Already were they prepared to cast in their lot with 
the mutineers. The Calcutta Gate was the nearest to 
the bridge of boats; but when this was closed, the 

* See miti'j voi, i. pages 4*U, 
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made their way along the road that runs be¬ 
tween the palace walla and the river to the Rajghat 
Gate, which was opened 1 to them by the Mahomedans 
of the Thuuba-Bazaar, and they clattered into the 
town. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion which it is diffi¬ 
cult to describe, Cutting down every European they 
could find, and setting fire to their houses, they 
doubled buck towards the Calcutta Gate, where they 
learnt that Commissioner Eraser, Douglas of the 
Palace Guards, and other leading Englishmen would 
be found. As they rode on, with the cry of “Deen- 
l).een !” they were followed by an excited Mahomed ail 
rabble. The citizens closed their shops in amazement 
and terror, and from one end of Delhi to the other, 
as the news ran along the streets, there was sore be¬ 
wilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for 
the coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and feared 
that they would inflict & terrible retribution upon the 
city that had harboured the guilty fugitives. But no 
English regiments w ere coining to the rescue. And 
these maddened Native troopers, with such vile fol¬ 
lowers as they could gather up in the streets of Delhi, 
were now masters of the city. They knew that 
throughout-all the Sepoy regiments in cantonments 
there was not a man who would pull a trigger, or 
draw a sword, or light a port-fire in defence of his 
English officer. Without a fear, therefore, they ru hed 
on, scenting the English blood, eager for the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they went glory to the 
Padishah and death to the Feringhees, 

Whilst the Meerut mutineers were coming tip from 
the farther end of the long line of palace buildings, 
Commissioner Fraser at the other end was vaiidv en¬ 
deavouring to secure the loyalty of the Sepoy Guards, 
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Captain .Douglas also had gone forth on the same vain 
errand. But it was soon clear that they were power¬ 
less. The troopers came upon them, and the Thirty- 
eighth, heedless of Fraser’s appeals, fraternised with 
the newcomers. Words now were nothing; authority 
was nothing. In the face of that surging multitude, 
increasing in numbers and in fury every moment, the 
English gentlemen felt that they carried their lives in 
their hands. When the leading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Dougins were in a buggy together; 
but seeing the danger that bese t t hem, they descended 
and made for the gate of the civil guard-house, or 
police-station, where other Englishmen joined them. 
Taking a musket from one of the Guards, Fraser shot 
the foremost of the troopers dead, and those who fol¬ 
lowed, seeing their comrade drop, fell back a little 
space; but the multitude behind pressed on, and it 
was soon apparent that safety was to be found only in 
ll -^111. Fraser then re-entered his buggy and drove 
for the Lahore Gate of the Palace, whilst Douglas 
Hung himself ^4to the ditch of the Fort, and though 
severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the 
lire of the eneni}', crept towards the Palace Gate. 
Some Ghuprassies of the Palace Guard, who laid fol¬ 
lowed him, lifted him up, almost powerless from the 
injuries he bad received, and one of them took the 
Captain on his shoulders and carried him into the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Col¬ 
lector, who had been wounded at the commencement 
of the affray, arrived also at the Palace.* 

* .All thin is necessarily given 

upoa native evidence, adduced at 
he trials of the King of Delhi ami 
Moghul Beg, Tn sonic respects the 
statements are ccatradictorj. One 
witness says that Mr, Hutchinson 
(Japrain Douglas; mi* 
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other* that he arrived milt Mr. Pm- 
sen A third safa, that as soon as 
Captain Douglas v?w able to Lpe&k, 
lie ordered lua Ctouprassies to search 
for Mr, Hutchinson and bring liim 
into the Palace, 





In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas, 1-57, 
there were then residing, as his guests, Mr. Jennings, Atnj 11. 
the English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, >[«**«<* 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of the * '*' 

latter. Mr. Jennings, had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the ad¬ 
vance of the Meerut mutineers, and he knew that 
there was mischief in the wind. Hearing r noise, he 
went below, and found that Captain Douglas had 
just been brought in and placed on a stone*seat in a 
lower Court* Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards 
up the staircase to the apartments over the gateway,* 
whilst Eraser remained below, endeavouring to allay 
the excitement. Standing at the foot of the stairs, 
with a sword in his hand, the last-named was address¬ 
ing a noisy crowd, when a man named Moghul Beg, 
an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon him and 
clove his cheek to the bone.f The others followed 
up the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and 
presently Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas and Murder 
Hutchinson were lying in grievous pain, and the 
Jdinings family were ministering to them. The ex¬ 
cited crowd, having murdered the Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase, eager for the blood of the 
other English gentlemen. An attempt was made to 

* Bafee statements are to bio the right: side of Ius> neck,” But afc 
bSTecttlmf, Mp* Jeaoiu^andMr, lint- thv trial b- M ughul Beg, 3va yrars 
chinson carried Douglas up-stairs, after *var<Is (1^62), It was stated by 

f Here, again, there L> discordant one Bnkt&wu&a Sbjg 1 hat be ri saw 
evidence. On f.lia trial of the King, the prisoner inflict the first wound 
it was in ore than once shite tl Hint which was on Mr. lhast r’a face./* 
the fiiat blow was struck by uae Another witness, :&ishuii Sh.^hyAlso 
Hadjee, a lapidary or seal-engraver, stated, t4 1 saw tho prisoner strike 
who [according in one witness) "in- ike first blow.” Sec further state 
fUcteu * deep and mcrUd wound on m&uu in the Appendix. 
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close the doors at the head of the staircases, but the 
murderous gang forced their way upwards, streamed 
into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, Jennings, 
and tlie innocent yourg Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and, before a prayer 
could be lifted up, had massacred them with exultant 
ferocity. It was quickly done. A brief and bloody 
murder, terrible to contemplate, then stained the 
Delhi Palace ; but no circumstances of shameful out¬ 
rage aggravated the horror of the deed.* 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and con- 
fusion, which filed the old King with bewilderment 
and terror. The murderers, with their blood-stained 
swords in their hands, went about boasting of their 
crimes, and calling upon others to follow their 
example. The court-yards and the corridors of the 
Palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 
Third Cavalry and of the Thirty-eighth, and soon the 
Meerut infantry Regiments | began to swell the 
dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Mahomedan 
rabble mingled with the Sepoys and the Palace 
Guards, The troopers stabled their horses in the 
Courts of the Palace. The foot-men, Weary with the 
long night march, turned the Hall of Audience into a 
barrack, and littered down on the floor. Guards were 
posted all about the Palace. And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelling-house was 
in military occupation. 


* Tfc was stated, and for some time 
believed, that the English hi dies had 
been dragged before t fte King, and 
either murdered in Im jjkschcc or by 
his ordei i, and some highly dm math 
incidents have been published iilu - 
trrdSve of this complicity of the 
Mogul m the first murders* But 
there is not the least foundation for 
these stork j On the* other band, 


it is on evidence that Captain Daiig* 
1&A, shortly before his death, sent a 
message to the King, re questing-hint 
to send palanquins to remove the 
ladies to the Queen’s apart meets, and 
that he did so—but too late* 
f There is considerable diversity 
of sia' men! rdating to the hour at 
which the Meerut Infantry Kegk 
ments arrived. 
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Whilst these events wore passing within the pre¬ 
cinct* of the Palace, in (he cjuavter of the eitj most in¬ 
habited by the English'residents, the work of carnage 
and destruction was proceeding apace. It is not easy 
to t j x the precise hoar at whfhh each particular iuci- 
dent, in tlie dreadful catalogue of crime and sutiering 
occurred. Jiut it seems to have been under die 
mciiclian sun that the principal unofficial Englishmen 
in Delhi fell victims to the fury of the enemy. 

About noon the Delhi Bank was attacked and plum The imm 
dared, mid all its chief servants, after a brave resist- B “ k 
mice, massacred. Mr. Beresford, tine manager of the 
think, took refuge with his wife and family on the 
roof of one of the outbuildings. And there, for 
some time, they stood at bay, he with a sword in his 
hand, ready to strike, whilst his courageous help¬ 
mate was armed with a spear. Thus, with resolute 
bravery, they defended the gorge of the stiiircEi.se, 
until tlie assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the 
passage, retired to scale the walls in the rear of file 
house. The attack wasf then renewed, hut still tlie 
liftle party on the roof made gallant resistance. It 
is related by an eye-witness that one man fell dead 
beneath the lady’s spear. But to resist was hut to 
protract the pains of death. They were overpowered 
end killed, and the Bank was gutted from floor to 
roof. The Delhi Press establishment shared the same rfi, e Delia 
fate. The Christum compositors had gathered there, fr;m 
in pursuance of their craft ; and never, perhaps, since 
the first dawn of printing, had work been done, 
sadder and grimmer than this—for it was theirs to 
record in type that the hand of death was upon 
them. The telegraph had brought in the early morn¬ 
ing tidings that the Meerut inttfiiieers were hastening 
to Delhi, and would soon be fit the city gates. Some 
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must, have felt then that they were composing their 
own) death-warrants. The little slips of printed 
paper—Delhi Gazette M Extras’—went forth, and the 
printers remained to meet the crisis, which they had 
just announced. About mid day a crowd of insur¬ 
gents rushed into the office, killed nil the Christian 
compositors, who could not effect their escape, and 
with clubs and poles destroyed the house and its 
contents, caking away all the type that they could 
carry, t« turn to another and a deadlier use. Every¬ 
where the Christian people were butchered, their 
property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses wore fired.* The Church was an especial 
object of the fury of the insurgents. They gloated 
over the desecration of all that was held in rever¬ 
ence by OUV Christian people. They tore down and 
shattered die monumental slabs on the walls; they 
seized the sacramental plate; then the} 7 ascended to 
the belfry, rang a peal in derision, ond, loosening or 
rutting the ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on 
the stones below. 


Meanwhile, there was great excitement in the 
British Cantonments, where the Sepoy regiments ot 
the Company were posted. Our military force was 
cantoned on a Ridge overlooking the great city, at a 
distance of about two miles from it. There had during 
the preceding week been no symptoms of inquietude 

* “ Private house:; were entail cleared o u^tlic br^t-regalutcd hoa< a 
b)’ troopers (their horses hein^Jield from jiunkah to floor-clot: o They 
gates of the gardens), who than either set fire to the house, or, 
id they did not come for fotti but if it w*; 1 not of an iuflmmpable 
and wKeathey were disjointed nature, they pulled tint the doors 
iii their jqreetl for European life, they mid wiiiflow-frwnw, &<\, m some 
Ice in the budmasl ■ > of l3ie city, eases the beams from the- roofed— 
who* in the space of half an bom-, Mr, Narrative. 
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among them. Some Native officers from the Delhi 
regiments had been sitting- on the great Meerut Court- 
Martial; but Innv far they sympathised with the 
prisoners cannot be confidently declared. It would 
have been strange, however, if what had happened at 
Batrraekpore and Borhamporc had not been discussed 
at Meerut, and if the Nativfc officers had not, carried 
bach with them that uneasy feeling of the something 
coining which was rapidly spreading from station to 
station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon 
of the Christian Sabbath, which saw at Meerut the 
•first great baptism of blood, a carriage arrived in the 
Delh i cantonments full of N atives, w ho, though not in 
regimental uniform, were known to be Sepoys from 
.Meerut,* What was said or done in the Lines on that, 
evening and during the ensuing night can only be 
conjectured. But the following morning- found every 
regiment ripe for revolt. 


At the early sunrise parade of that day all the 
troops in the Delhi Cantonments—the Thirty-eighth, 
the Fifty-fourth, and Seventy-fourth .Regiments, with 
the Native Artillery -were assembled to hear the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Issuree Pandy, the 
Barrack pore Jemadar f read aloud; and as they were 
read, there arose from the assembled Sepoys a murmur 
of disapprobation. There was nothing beyond this; but 
Home officers in Cantonments, who had been eagerly 
watching the signs of the times, felt that a crisis was 
approaching. At the early breakfast, however, where 
oar officers met each other, after morning parade, at 
mess-houses or private bungalows, there was the 
wonted amount of light-hearted conversation and 
careless laughter. And when they separated, and 
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each man-went to his home to bathe and dress, and 
prepare for the larger breakfast and the business or 
the pleasure, of the morning, i£ was not thought, that 
die day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end, our people were 
startled by the tidings that the Native Cavalry from 
Meerut were forcing their* way into the city*. Native 
servants and Sepoy orderlies carried the news to their 
officers, and every man hurried on ids clothes, feeling 
that there was work before him. But even then the 
prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol no more. No one thought that there was 
danger to an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at 
Meerut had mutinied, the strong body of Europeans 
there—the hides, the Carabineers, and the white 
Artillery—would surely have been upon their truck. 
It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
coukl ever reach Delhi. 

So argued our officers on the Delhi Ridge, as they 
listened, to the bugle-call and buckled on their swords. 
The Fifty-fourth were ordered out for service, and 
(wo of De Tessitap’s guns were to accompany them to 
the city. It was necessarily a work of time to get the 
field-pieces ready for action; so Ripley, leaving two 
companies to escort the Artillery, marched down to 
the nearest gate. This was the Cashmere Gate. A 
little way on the other side of it was the Main-guard, 
at which some men of the Thirty-eighth were posted. 
They had already in their hearts cast in their lot with 
the mutineers, and when Ripley appeared with the 
Fifty-fourth, the time for action had come, and they 
threw off then the last remnant of disguise. The 
troopers of the Third Cavalry, with tire insurgent 
rabble from the town, were surging onwards towards 
the gate. The Fifty-fourth, who had brought down 
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their pieces unloaded, now received the order to load; 
and meanwhile, Captain Wallace, acting as field - 
officer of the day, who had taken command of the 
Main-guard, ordered the Thirty-eighth to tire upon 
the mutineers. To this they responded only with 
insulting sneers. Hot a man brought his musket to 
the “ present," 

1 his was the turning-point of the great disaster. 
The Fifty-fourth were scarcely less faithless than their 
comrades. They fired, in the air, and some, perhaps, 
fired upon their officers,* After shooting two of the 
insurgents, Ripley teas cut down,-and near him fell 
also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Burro wes, 
Edwards and Water field When the two companies 
in the rear approached the Cashmere Gate with the 
guns, they met Captain Wallace riding in hot haste 
towards them; he begged them, for mercyV sake, to 
hurry on, as the troopers were shooting down our 
officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this 
dismal truth, for the mangled body of their Colonel 
was being brought out, “ literally hacked to pieces.” 
Paterson then ordered his mm to load, and pushed 
on with all speed to the gate. But the' report of the 
approach of the guns had already awed the mui sneers, 
arid when they passed the gate, our officers found no 
trace of the enemy whom they had come to attack, 
except in the receding figures of a few troopers who 
were scampering towards the city. But they found 
most miserable traces of the preceding con filet, in the 
dead bodies of their comrades; which were scattered 
about the place. These were now brought in to the 
Miiin-guarcl, before which the guns had been planted, 

* Tlwrc so’ms to bo some rkmlit liowev :r, tlmtOoloud Ripley deelnred 
ftboul tbo conduct of theFiny-ftH&tVj that his own men had bayoneted 
in ibis drat collision, II is stated, birru 
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and the two companies of the Fifty-fourth posted as a. 
garrison. And there they remained hour after hour, 
camum no assured intelligence of the movements ol 
the rebt Is, and ever cheerful in the thought that aid 
from Meerut, with its strong European force, must 
certainly be close at. hand. 

Mail>i- Abbott Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by 
Major Paterson to bring up the Seventy-fourth Regi¬ 
ment, with two more guns. Major Abbott, on gaining 
intelligence of the defection of the Thirty-eighth, and 
the doubtful conduct of the Fifty-fourth, mounted his 
horse, hastened to the Lines of his regiment, and ad¬ 
dressed his men. He told them that the time had come 
for them to prove that they were true and loyal 
soldiers; and ho called for volunteers to accompany 
Him down to the Cashmere Gate. There was not a man 
there who did not come to the front; and when the 
order was given to load, they obeyed it with befitting 
alacrity. Then they marched down, with two more 
guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid-day 
were welcomed by Paterson and his party at the Main- 
guard. The force at this post had now been strength 
ened by the return of some Sepoys of the Fifty-fourth, 
Who had gone off in the confusion, and, having roamed 
about for some time in a state of bewilderment and 
panic, had at last turned back to tie point from 
which they hnd started, hanging on to the skirts of 
circumstance, wondering what would be the result, 
and waiting to see whether a retributive force from 
Meerut was sweeping into the City of the Mogul. 

Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the 
descending sun were falling upon the Main-guard. 
Vet srill no authentic intelligence of what was pass¬ 
ing in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
that which was conveyed to them by European 
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.fugitive* who snug]it safety there from other parts 
of the city. Scared and bewildered they had conic in, 
each with some story 6f an escape from death, provi¬ 
dential—almost miraculous. ■■ lint there was little 
room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they 
had been saved from old dangers only to encounter 
new. At the Main-guard* they were surrounded by 
tSepoys, waiting only a fitting opportunity to dis¬ 
encumber ]lientselvcsof the last remnant of their out¬ 
ward fidelity. At any moment they might break out 
into open revolt, and shoot down the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated in the enclosure. It was a 
lime of intense anxiety. It was evident that the In¬ 
surrection was raging in the city. There was a eon- 
fused roar, presaging a great, tumult, and smoke and 
hre were seen ascending from the European quarter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of -Artillery, 
the meaning of which was not correctly known, and 
then a tremendous explosion, which shook the Mum- 
guard t.o its very foundation. Looking to the (punter 
whence the noise proceeded, they saw a heavy column 
of smoke obscuring the sky; and there was no doubt 
in men’s minds that the great, Magazine had exploded 
—whether by accident or design could only be con¬ 
jectured. But whilst the party in the guard-house 
were speculating on the event, two European officers 
joined them, one of whom was so blackened with 
smoke that it was difficult to discern his features. 
They were Artillery subalterns, who had just escaped 
from the great explosion. The story which it was 
theirs to tell is one which will never be forgotten. 


<8L 
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The great Delhi Magazine, with, all its vast sup- Explosion of 
plies of munitions of war, was in the city at no great tho Ufl ^ az!,lc * 
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from the Palace. If was in charge of Lieii- 
Wav ]j. tenant George Willoughby, ot the Ordnance Commis¬ 
sariat Department, with whom were associated Lieu - 
tenants Forrest and Raynor, also officers of the Bengal 
Artillery, and six European Conductors and Com¬ 
missariat Sergeant?. All the rest of the establishment 
was Native. Early morning work is a condition of 
Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was at the Maga¬ 
zine superintending the accustomed duties of his de¬ 
partment, and little dreaming what the day would 
bring forth, when Forrest came in accompanied b} 
the magistrate, Sir Thomas Metcalfe, and informed 
him that the Meerut mutineers were streaming across 
tiie river. It was Metcalfe’s object to obtain from the 
Magazine a couple of guns wherewith to defend the 
Bridge. Hut it was soon apparent that the time for 
such defence had passed. The trooper’s had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palace Gate, 
A brave and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of 
danger, seemed almost to bear a charmed life, Met¬ 
calfe then went about other work, and Willoughby 
braced himself up for the defence of the Magazine. 
He knew how much depended on its safety. He knew 
that not only the mutinous soldiery, hut the danger¬ 
ous classes of Delhi, would pour down upon the Maga¬ 
zine, some eager to seize its accumulated munitions of 
war, others greedy only for plunder. If, he thought, 
lie could hold out but a little while, the white re¬ 
giments at Meerut would soon come to his aid, and a 
strong guard of English Riflemen with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine 
secure against all comers. It was soon plain that the 
Native establishment of the Magazine was not to bo 
trusted. But there were nine resolute Englishmen 
who calmly prepared themselves to face the tremcn- 
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dons od(.Is which threatened them, and, if the sacrifice 
were required, to die beneath the ruins of the Maga¬ 
zine. Cheered by the thought of the approaching 
succour from M.feferut, these brave men began their 
work. The outer gates were closed and barricaded, 
(luns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gates. One 
of the Nine, with port-fire in hand, stood ready to dis¬ 
charge the contents of the six-pounders full upon the 
advancing enemy if they should find their w ay into 
the enclosure. These arrangements completed, a 
train was laid from the powder-magazine, and. on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defence 
should be hopeless, a match was to be applied to it, 
and the Magazine blown into the air, 

W hilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to 
surrender came to them in the name of the King. It 
was treated with contemptuous silence. Again and 


again messengers came from the Palace saying that 
his Majesty had ordered the gates to be opened, and 
the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would be sent, and the Magazine would be carried by 
escalade. Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby 
an,: Forrest answered nothing, but looked to their 
defences; and presently it was plain that the scaling- 
ladders had arrived. The enemy were swarming over 
the waits. At this point all the natives in the Maga¬ 
zine, the gimdascars, the artificers and others whose 


defection had been expected, threw off their disguise , 
and, ascending some sloping sheds, joined the enemy 
on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had now arrived. As 
the enemy streamed over the walls, round after round 
of murderous. grape-shot from our guns, delivered 
with all the coolness and steadiness of u practice- 
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1857. parade, riddled the advancing multitud.-a; but still 
n. foey poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of .musketry 
from the walls.* Yet hoping almost against- hope 
to hear the longed-for sound of the coming help from 
Meerut, the devoted Englishmen, held their ground 
until their available ammunition was expended. Then 
further defence was impossible ; they could not leave 
the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the 
mutineers were forcing their way at other unpro¬ 
tected points into the great enclosure, and it was 
plain, that the Nine—two among them wounded, 
though not, disabled, for the strong will kept them at 
their posts—could no longer hold the great storehouse 
from the grasp of the enemy. So. the signal was 
given. Conductor Scully fired the train. In a few 
seconds there was a tremendous explosion. The 
Magazine had been blown into the air.. 

Not one of that gallant band expected to escape 
with his life. But four of the Nine, in the confusion 
which ensued, though at first stunned and bewildered, 
shattered and bruised,, made good their retreat from 
the ruins. Willoughby and Forrest, it lias been seen, 
escaped to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley 
took a different direel ion, and eventually reached 
Meerut. Scully and Ids gallant comrades were never 
seen alive again. But the lives thus nobly sacrificed 
were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in, that great explosion; and others at a 
distance were struck down by the fragments, of the 
building, or by bullets flung from the. cartridges 
ignited in store. But it was not possible that by any 
such explosion as this the immense material resources 


f Tim assailants appear to have Elerentli and Twentieth Begiificnts 
tael! principally Sepoys of :he from Moerut. 
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of the great Delhi Magazine should be so destroyed 
as to ho unserviceable to the eftemy. The effect of 
the heroic deed, which has given to those devoted 
Nine a cherished glace in History, can never be 
exactly computed. But the grandeur of the con¬ 
cept h>u is not to be measured by its results. From 
one 'Ltd of India to another it filled men’s minds 
with enthusiastic admiration ; and when news reached 
England that a young Artillery officer named Wil¬ 
loughby had blown up the Delhi Magazine, there was 
a burst of applause that came from the deep heart of 
the nation. It was the first of many intrepid acts 
which have made us proud of our countrymen in 
India ; but its brilliancy has never been eclipsed. 


<SL 

1867. 
May II. 


Jn the British Cantonment on the Bulge a column Progress of 
of white smoke was seen to arise from the city, audJ? u *i nym 

, ii umomuem 

presently the sound of the explosion was heard. It 
was then four o’clock. Brigadier Graves and the 
officers under him had been exerting themselves to 
keep together such of the troops as had not marched 
down to the Delhi City, ever hoping that the Euro¬ 
peans from Meerut would soon come to their relief, 
and wondering why they were so long in making''- 
their appearance. Ir seemed strange, but it was pos¬ 
sible, that the extent of the danger was not appre¬ 
ciated by General Hewitt; strange that it should be 
necessary to send, for succours to Meerut, and yet, as 
the day advanced and no help came, it clearly had 
become necessary to appeal for the aid which ought 
to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one hrive 
man stepped forward and offere d to carry a letter to 
the General at Meerut. This was Doctor Batson, the 
Surgeon of the Seventy-fourth Regiment. The gallant 
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183 ?. offer v-is accepted. The letter was written, mid 

y*j ll. placed in Batson's hands. He took leave of his wife 
and children, whom he might' never see again, dis¬ 
guised himself as a Fakeer, and set forth-on his peril¬ 
ous journey. But well aa he played hi-, part, and 
able as he was to speak the language of the country 
as fluently as his own, he had not proceeded far before 
his disguise was penetrated; the colour of Ids eyes 
had betrayed him. He was fired, upon hv the 
Sepoys, robbed and stripped by the villagers, and 
finally cast adrift, to wander about naked and hungry, 
weary and footsore, passing through every kind of 
peril, and enduring every kind of pain. 

All daylong the Sepoys in the Cantonment had 
been hovering upon the brink of open mutiny. They 
had committed no acts of violence against their 
officers, but, like their comrades at the Main-guard, 
though held back by the fear of the white regiments 
tlmt were expected from Meerut, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and eager.to 
strike. The ladies and children had been gathered 
up and sheltered in a place known as the Flag-staff 
Tower.There two of DeTessier’sguns were posted ; 
but the Native gunners were not to be trusted, and 
besides (lie officers, there were only nineteen Euro- 



* This Hags in IT tower became 
ft fI cr w u fid n v cry ddet * rsu ed in tl 1 1 
lihtory of he siege of Delhi. On 
that Util of May it was little better 
limn 4 '■ b\m:K Hu!e. ,J The scene 
within the lower is lluta tl escribed 
b v on cye-wifcni :— *' Here we found 
a large number of ladies and hiidrett 
collected in a round room some 
eighteen feet in diameter. Servant 
male and femahr, were huddled toge¬ 
ther whirl hem; many ladit s were in a 
faulting condition from cUrcmc heat 
and nervous excitement, and all wore 


that expression of muddy so near 
akin to despair. Here were widows 
mourning their bujdmndid murder, 
shi er 4 ] Wiping over tins report of u 
brother^ death, mid soma there were 
whose husbande were sull duty 
in the midsUif the disaffected Sepoys, 
of whose fate they were as yet ig¬ 
norant* It was a btok loin in 
miniatu re, Wllh nil but Lli* hist hor¬ 
rible features of that drendfid prison, 
and I was glad even to sUnd in the 
sun to much a breath of hash mr. M 

Mr, U r aqadrcih#rs Watrafire 



peans, or Christians, in the Cantonment. It was felt 1857. 
that at any moment a crisis might arrive, when 11. 


nothing but a sudden flight could save the lives of 
this little handful of our people. The explosion of 
the Magazine seems to have brought on the inevitable 
moment, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Canton- Emits at i lu¬ 
men t on the Ridge, the same process was going on in 
the light of the setting sun. The disaffection of the 
Delhi regiments had ripened into general mutiny. 

The last restraints were flung aside-under an assumed 
conviction that the Europeans from Meerut were not 
coming to avenge their slaughtered brethren. The 
great national cause was swelling into portentous 
external dimensions under the inflations of the King- 
end Princes, and others of stronger lungs than their 
own. Everywhere it had been noised about from 
early morning that the King was on the side of the 
mutineers, and that to fight against the English was 
to fight for the King—to fight for the restoration of 
the Mogul throne—to light for the religion of the 
Prophet. And as the day advanced, there were more 
unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention 
nor a delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, 
feeble, eff te as they were, had plainly risen against 
the dominant Christian power. The yoke of the 
Eeringhees was to be cast off. Tho time had come 
when all the great offices of State would again be 
filled by the people of the East—by Mahomedana and 
Hindoos, under the restored dynasty of the Moguls. 

And whilst many were inspired by these Sentiments, 
many also were moved by a great lust of plunder, 
am! as the sun neared the horizon, and stiil there 



i V. were no signs of the 'avenging Englishmen on the 
*!■•? , r - road from Meerut, massacre and spoliation were safe 
and easy, and all the scum of Delhi, therefore, was 
seen upon the surface of the rebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such overwhelming 
odds was now wholly impossible. At tire Main-guard 
the massacre of our pertple was commenced by a 
volley from the Thirty-eighth, delivered vith terrible 
elect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of lire day, fell from his horse with a musket* 
ball in his body, and died without a groan. Smith 
and Ueveley of the Seventy-fourth, were shot dead.*’ 
That any Christian person escaped amidst the shower 
of musketry that was poured upon, them seemed to be. 
a miraculous deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the survivors but to seek safety in flight. There 
Wti -9 but one means of escape, and that a perilous, 
almost a hopeless, one. There was an embrasure in 
the bastion skirting the court-yard of the Main-guard, 
through which egress might be obtained, and by 
dropping down into the ditch—a fall of some thirty 
met—and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of 
the glacis might be gained, beyond which there was 
some, jungle, which might afford cover to the fugitives 
till nightfall. Young and active officers, not crippled 
by wounds, might accomplish this; but the despairing 
cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house, reminded them that they could not 
think wholly of themselves. To remain in the 
Guard wa^ to Court death. The mutineers were not 
only firing upon our people with their muskets, but 
pointing their guns at us. The only hope- left was a 

* “The latter (Rcvrley) had a knot of Sepoys behny, the next ino- 
loLided gnu whig 1; id; lie quietly meat expired !”—Lkutt " ntf j'Mirrt v 
raised him vd f up with a flying effort, Kttrrfltive. 
and discharging both barrels into a 
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escape from the majx-gwrd. 

t into the d itchy but even that was more like 
despair. So (lie women were brought to the embra¬ 
sure, and whilst .in terror and confusion the*)’' were 
discussing the possibility of the descent, a round-shot 
passed over their heads) and they felt that there was 
not a moment to be lost The officers then fastened 
their belts together, and thus aided, whilst some 
dropped into the ditch to receive the women, others 
helped them from above to descend. At last, not 
without much difficulty, aggravated by the terror of 
the poor creatures who were being rescued, the whole 
were lowered into the ditch; and then came tin. still 
more difficult task of ascending the opposite bank, 
The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the 
soil made tlicir footing so insecure, that again and 
, again .they were foiled in the attempt to reach the 
summit. The earth gave way beneath them, and 
helping men and helpless women rolled back to the 
bottom oi the ditch amidst a shower of crumbling 
earth. Despair, however, gave them .uperhiumm 
energy, and at last the Whole of our little party had 
surmounted the outer slope of the ditch, and were 
safe upon the crest of the glacis. Then they made 
their way into the jungle which skirted it, and pushed 
on, some in the direction of the Cantonments, and 
some in the direction of Metcalfe House. 



IS 57. 
May 11. 


Meanwhile, in the British Cantonment on the Escape from 
Ridge our people had been reduced to the same ex- C!UltwU0cnts 
tremitv of despair. The Sepoys had turned upon 
them and now held possession of the guns. It was 
•o longer possible to defend the place or to keep 
together even the low Native soldiers who were in¬ 
clined to remain faithful, under the influence of old 
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habits ami personal attachments. Two circumstances, 
however, were in favour of the English in Canton¬ 
ments. One was, that the Sepoys at a distance from 
the Palace and the < lifcy were less acquainted with the 
extent to which the Royal Family and the Alahoni- 
medan citizens of I tel hi were aiding ami supporting 
the mutineers. The other was, that ourolheers, being 
at their homes, had facilities of conveyance- horses, 
and carriages, and carts —wherewith to carry of!'their 
families to Meerut or Kurnanl, with some provisions 
for the journey, and perhaps some of the remnant of 
their household gods. When first they mov -d olf, 
there was a slight show or pretence of the Sepoys going 
with them. They fell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the departing 
Englishmen; but soon the columns were brok* n up, 
the Sepoys streamed into the Bazaars, and all sem¬ 
blance of discipline was abandoned. Three or four 
ofhceis, who had remained with them, tried to rally 
their men in vain: The Sepoys implored them to 
escape before the rabble from the city hurst upon the 
Cantonment. Already, indeed, the English carriages 
hud bf on lighted upon their way by the blaze of our 
burning bungalows. If the officers who were the last 
to quit the Cantonment could rescue the regimental 
colours, it 'was the most that they could hope to ac¬ 
complish.* 

So, forth from the Cantonment and forth from the 
City went our fugitive people. Many narratives of 
deep and painful interest have been written, descrip¬ 
tive of the sufferings which they endured, and the 
dangers which they encountered. It has been nar- 

4 The Inst to quit the Cantonment Gambler,. Captain Pcile, and Captain 
were, apparently. Colonel Knyvclt Holhnib 
of lift Thirty-eighth, Lieutenant 




rated how they hid themselves now in the jungle, tsar, 
now in the rains of uninhabited build mgs ; low they ^ 11 “ I " 


tore off their epaulettes or other bright appendages 
of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine; how they 
crouched like hares in form, or hid themselves in 
gaps and hollows ; how they were tracked and de¬ 
spoiled by robbers; how they were lured into seem¬ 
ingly friendly villages and then foully maltreated ; 
how they waded through or swam river's, carrying 
the women and children across as best they could; 
how they were beaten and stripped, and sent on their 
way under the fierce unclouded sun of the Indian 
summer, without clothing and without food; how 
they often laid themselves down at night weary, ex¬ 
hausted, and-in sore pain, crouching close to each 
other for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that 
death would come at. once to relieve them from their 
sufferings; how delicate worn m and young children 
struggled on, sometimes separated from their hus¬ 
bands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous .ministrations of 
English gentlemen.* Some made good their way to 
Meerut, some to Kurnaul, some to Umballab. Others 
perished miserably on the road, and a few, unable to 
proceed, were left behind by their companions. This 
was the sorest trial of all that befel the fugitives. It 
went to the hearts of these brave men to abandon 
any of their fellow-sufferers who could not longer 
share their flight. But there was no help for it. So, 
once or twice, after vain endeavours to carry the 
helpless one to a place of safety it was found that, 

* And nobly the women played Wood ami Mrs. Peile— saved a 
their parts, and not always as the wounded officer, the husband of the 
weaken i esadbi One published nsr* former, who could not have moved 
naive relates how two Inches—Mrs, onward without their support* 
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1Ss57. 'with the enemy on their track, death to the Many 
Mitjf u—12. milH t follow farther efforts to save the One, and so 


the wretched creature was left behind to die.* 

But truth would not be satisfied if it cere not 
narrated here that ’many compassionate and kindly 
acts un the part of the Natives of the country re¬ 
lieved the darkness of the great picture of national 
crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which they 
passed, and sent on their way in safety, T n this good 
work men of all classes, from great landholders to 
humble sweepers took part, and endangered their own 
lives by saving those of the hapless Christians. - ) - 


■\f sy n—is. Whilst these remnants of our British officers, with 

rdf one™ 0l ' ^eif wives and children, were thus miserably escaping 
L ‘ UM ' 1 ’ from Delhi, there were others of our country people, 
or co-rcligiu!lists, who were in pitiable Captivity there, 
awaiting deatli in a stifling dungeon. These were, 
for the most part, European or Eurasian inhabitants 
of the Darao-gunj, or English quarter of Delhi, en¬ 
gaged in commerce or trade. On the morning of the 
11th of May, many of these people, hearing that the 
mutineers were crossing the bridge, gathered them¬ 
selves in one of the “ largest and strongest houses” 
occupied by our Christian people, and there barri¬ 
caded themselves. These, however, and others, burnt 
or dragged out of their houses, escaped death only to 


* See Lieutenant Yibart’s Nanu- 
tlve, 

f Mr, Williams* in lib oSHeiul rc> 
port, gives a list—but not a complete 
one— u r the Native:* who succoured 
the Delhi fugitives. See *1*0 h rra¬ 
ti vc *jf the escape of Captain T. W. 
Holland ; “Thm being no milk m 


the vilLigc, one Pnltoo sweep r s or 
others of firs freely, used cl&iJj to 
take the trouble to to procure 
florae from adjacent villages. ,J Again: 

l remained with JvnuyMbhs (a 
Brahmin} &yt days, fTo g:»v i me 
the boat part of his house f > jive in* 
and the best food he could/ 1 &e, & a. 
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lie carried prisoners to the Palace, where they were 1S57, 
confined in an underground apartment, without ^*7 11 “- 10- 
windows, and only one door, so that little either of 
■air or light ever entered the dreary dwelling. There 
nearly fifty Christian people—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—were huddled together, scantily fed, constantly 
threatened and insulted by the Sepoys and Palace- 
guards, but bearing up bravely beneath the burden 
of' their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
.suffering, a servant of the King asked one of the 
ladies in the dungeon how, if they were restored to 
power, the English would treat the Natives; and the 
answer was, “ Just as you have treated our husbands 
and children." On the following day they were led Hay it. 
forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the prison- 
door and told them to come forth, as th#^ were to be 
taken to a better residence. Sorely mistrusting their 
guards, they crowded out of the dungeon, A rope 
■was thrown round them, encircling the party so that 
none could escape. Then they were taken to a. court¬ 
yard—the appointed shambles—-where great crowds 
of people were gathered together to witness the mas¬ 
sacre of the Christians. As they stood there cursing 
the Ferioghees and throwing up their jubilant cries, 
the work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to 
tell the story with an assured belief in its truth. It 
seems, however, that the Nemesis of the Third Cavalry 
was there; that some of the troopers fired with car¬ 
bine or pistol at the prisoners, but, by mischance 
struck one of the King’s retainers. Then there began 
a carnage at the sabre’s edge. It is hard to say how 
it was done. "Whether many or whether fen 'swords¬ 
men fell upon the Christians is uncertain.* But, in 

* Qm statement , ia to tho effect fifty ltu'c fell upon them with their 
that a hundred or & hundred and awords; and another m t that two 
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a brief space of time, fifty Christian people—meo, 
women, and children—were remorselessly slain. * A 
sweeper, who bad helped to dispose of the corpses, 
bore witness that there were only five or six men 
among them. The bodies Mere heaped up on a cart, 
borne to the banks of die Jumna, and thrown into 
the river. 

So there was not, after that 1.6th of May, a single 
European left in Delhi, either in the Cantonment or in 
the City. The British had no longer any footing in 
the capital of the Mogul. We had been swept out 
by rhe great besom of destruction, and Behaudur Shah 
reigned in our place. Since the days of Surafood- 
dowlah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had 
ever overtaken our people, and never since we first 
set foot on Indian soil any jeh dire disgrace. That 
a number of Christian people should be thus foully 
massacred was a great sorrow, but that nothing should 
ho done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The sorrow 
was at Delhi; the shame was at Meerut, The little 
band of Englishmen suddenly brought face to face 
with mutiny in the lanes, insurrection in the city, 
and revolution in the great teeming Palace of Delhi; 
who found, as their enemies on that May morning, 
six mutinous Sepoy Regiments, a hostile Mahomed&n 
population, and the retainers of the old Mogul 
dynasty, with the King’s name as [he watchword, 
and the Princes as the leaders of the many-sided 
revolt, could not have done much more than they 
did to stem the tide that was rushing upon them. It 
was not possible that they should hold out for more 

swordsmen did the entire butchery three children, scaped by feigning 
by theDiselres. M^otacdanisni 

* A woman (Mrs. A Id well) with 
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than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed 
against them. Their doom had been sealed in the 
early morning. When the hoofs of the foremost 
troop-horse rung upon the bridge across the Jumna, 
the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people 
were sustained by a strong ■'faith in the manhood of 
tin dr co im try men, who, at a little distance, had Horse, 
and Foot, and a great strength of Artillery to bring 
to their succour. But when the sun went down, and 
there was no sign at Delhi of the approach of the 
Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they 
were deserted, and what could they do but fly ? 


<8L 
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But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction Quezon of 
rest with General Hewitt or with Brigadier Wilson Y, i;a f pns ‘ t)ili G- 
The General has asserted that, as the command of the 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, the move¬ 
ment of the troops depended upon him. But when 
a General Officer, commanding a division of the 
Army, thus shifts the responsibility on to the shoul¬ 
ders of a subordinate, he virtually seals his own con¬ 
demnation. When, at a later period, Wilson was called 
upon by the supreme military authorities for a full 
explanation of the causes of the inaction of the Euro¬ 
pean troops on the night of the 10th of May, aud 
reference was made to what Hewitt had stated, the 
former wrote in reply, C{ 1 would beg to refer to the 
Regulations of the Ben gel Army, Section XVl’L, 
w hich will show what little authority over the troops 
is given to the Brigadier commanding » station which 
is the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that I could 
not have exercised any distinct command, the Major* 

General being present on the occasion. As Brigadier, 
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I only exercised tlic executive, command of the troops 
under the orders of the Major-General.” “I may or 
iOay not, ’ he added, “havebefen wrong in offering the 
opinion I did to t he Ala}or-General I or:ted to the 
best of my judgment at the time, and from thejuncer- 
taiuty regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, 
I still believe I was right. Had the Brigade blindly 
followed in the hope of finding the fugitives, and the 
remaining portion of the Cantonment been thereby 
sacrificed, with, all our sick, women and children, and 
valuable stores, the outcry against those in command 
at Meerut would have been still greater than it has 
been.” 

This, in part, is the explanation of that first great 
failure, which so perplexed and astounded all who 
beard of it, and which led to great and disastrous 
results hereafter to be recorded. The military, com¬ 
manders at Meerut believed that it was their first duty 
to protect life and property in the Cantonment. The 
mutinous Sepoys, aided by the escaped convicts, and 
by ruffians and robbers from the bazaars and villages, 
bad butchered men, women, and children, had burned 
and gutted the houses of the white people in the 
Native quarter of the Cantonment, audit was. believed 
that, if due precautions were not taken, the other great 
half of military Meerut would share the same fate, that 
the Treasury would be plundered, and that, the maga¬ 
zines would fall into the enemy’s hands. To ^' ibon 
it was natural that the safety of the Cantonment 
should be Ids first care; but Hewitt commanded the 
whole .Meerut division, including the great station of 
Delhi, with its immense magazine, and not a single 
European soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores. It needed no breadth of vision, no forecast e 
to discern the tremendon^ danger which lay at the 
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jiatance only of a night’s march from Meerut—dan¬ 
ger not local, but national; danger no less portentous 
in its political than in its military aspects. But not 
an effort was made to intercept the fatal flood of 
mutiny that was streaming into Delhi, General 
Hewitt ignored the fact that the whole of the Meerut 
Division was under bis military charge, and thinking 
only of the safety of the place in which he himself 
resided, he stood upon the defensive for many days, 
whilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, and the 
Bazaars, were, rejoicing in the work that they had 
done with impunity equal to their success. 

But the judgment of the historian would be but a 
partial—an imperfect- -judgment, if it were to stop 
here. There is something more to fee said. Beneath 
these personal errors, there lay the errors of a vicious 
system and a false policy. To bring this great charge 
against one Commander of a Division or another 
Commander of a Division, against one Commander- 
in-Chief or another Commander-in-Chief, against 
one Governor-General or another, Governor-General, 
against this Department or against that Department, 
would be a mistake and an injustice. It was not this 
or that man that wanted wisdom. The evil lay 
broad and de<‘-p in the national character. The arro¬ 
gance of the Englishman, which covered him ever 
with a great delusion, forbidding him to see danger 
when danger was surrounding him, and rendering it 
impossible in his eyes that any disaster should over¬ 
take 90 great and powerful a country, was tin prin¬ 
cipal source of this great failure at Meerut. We were 
ever lapping and lulling ourselves in a false security. 
IVe had warnings, many and significant; but we 
brushed them away with a movement of impatience 
arid contempt. There is a cant phrase, which, be- 
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l‘j 5V, cause it is cant, it may be beneath the dignity of 
History to cite; bat no other words in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so 
express the prevailing faith of the Englishman at 
that time, as those two well-known words “ All 
serene" ’Whatever clouds might lower—whatever 
tempests might threaten—still it was “.All serene,’’ 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to be 
prepared for a storm. To speak of ugly signs or 
portents—to hint that there might be coining p< rils 
which it would be well to arm ourselves to encoun¬ 
ter—was to be scouted os a feeble and dangerous 
alarmist What had happened at Burraekpore and 
Berhainpore might well have roused our people to 
cautious action. We had before seen storms burst 
suddenly upon us to our utter discomfiture and de¬ 
struction ; but we were not to be warned or in¬ 
structed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“ How unmindful have we been that what occurred 
in the city of Caubul may some day occur at Delhi, 
Meerut, or Bareilly,”* no one heeded the prophetic 
saying any more than if he bad prophesied the imme¬ 
diate coming of the day of judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Meerut, in spite of plain and patent 
symptoms of an approaching outbreak, was in a state 
of utter unpreparedness for action. There were 
troopers without horses, troopers that could not ride 
—artillerymen without guns, and artillerymen who 
did not know a mortar from a howitzer, or the dif¬ 
ference'between round-shot and grape. This was not 
,the fault of General Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson ; it, 
was the fault of the system—the policy. Tim pre¬ 
vailing idea, and one for which there was-good war- 


* See m(e $ vol, i p. 453, 
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was, that the Government desired that things 
d bo kept quiet. Eveu to have i battery of Mny ‘ 
artillery equipped for immediate service was held to 
be a dangerous movement, that might excite alarm, 
and, perhaps, precipitate a crisis, which otherwise 
might be indefinitely delayed. When an officer of 
Artillery commanding one "of the Meerut batteries 
sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to 
load his ammunition-w aggo ns, that he might be 
ready, in case of accident, for prompt service, he was 
told that such n step Would excite suspicion among 
the natives, and that therefore it could not be sanc¬ 
tioned. And this may have been right. The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such 
a state, that what ought to have been the* rule was 
regarded as something altogether abnormal and ex¬ 
ceptional, and as such, a cause of special alarm. Tin- 
policy was to believe, or to pretend to believe, that 
our lines had been cast in pleasant places; and the 
system, therefore, was never to be prepared for an 
emergency—never to he ready to move, and never 
to know what to do. In pursuance of this system 
the Commander-in-Chief was in the great play-ground 
of Sim!ah, and the Chiefs of Departments were en¬ 
couraging him in the belief that the cloud “would 
soon blow over.’ So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions of die Army in the North-West—in the 
Sirhind, in the Meerut, in the Cavnpore Divisions— 
did, according to the pattern of Head-Quarters, and 
according to their instincts as Englishmen; and, 
therefore, when the storm burst, we were all naked, 
defenceless, and forlorn, and knew not how to en¬ 
counter its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in 
pursuit of the mutineers might not have been sue- 
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ccssfnL And it is right that all circumstances of 
difficulty should be fully taken into account. Re¬ 
bellion developed itself under the cover of the night. 
The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not ■whither to follow them. 
The Cavalry, however, must have takeu to I he road, 
and where the native troopers could go, our Dragoons 
might have pursued them; but the former had a 
long start, and it is said that, as they would have 
been the first to enter Delhi, they would have de¬ 
stroyed the bridge across the Jmnna; and that wen 
if our Cavalry and Horse-Artillery had made their 
way into the City, they would have found them¬ 
selves entangled in streets swarming with an armed 
rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Sepoy 
Regiments who had been prepared to welcome, and 
to cast in their lot with their comrades from Meerut. 
But it is to be observed, upon the other hand, that if 
the troopers of the Third Cavalry, who were the first 
to enter Delhi, had cut off the communication with 
Meerut, by destroying the bridgd, they would have 
shut out large numbers of their own people, who 
were pouring, or rather dribbling, into Delhi all 
through the day. If the Meerut troops had arrived 
on the banks of the Jumna in a serried mass, under 
a capable commander, they would, when the whole 
had passed over, have destroyed the bridge, to cut. off 
the pursuit of the enemy from Meerut. But straggling 
in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, this was 
not to be expected; and if it had been done, a great 
part of the Meerut Infantry Regiments must have 
fallen into the hands of the pursuing Englishmen, and 
been destroyed by their grape shot or sabres within 
sight of the palace windows. 

Hut the mere military argument in such a ease 
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does not dispose of the historical question ; for it was 
from the moral no loss than from the material effects 
of the pursuit that advantage was to be derived. 
The sight of a single white face above the crest of 
a parapet has ere now put a garrison ro flight. And 
it may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that 
Monday morning a few English,Dragoons had been 
seen approaching the Jumna, it would have been 
believed that a large body of white troops were 
behind them, and rebellion, which was precipitated 
by our inactivity, would then have been suspended 
by the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the 
Dragoons and Horse-Artillery had headed the Sepoys, 
which was not indeed, to be expected, the first sudden 
rush into Delhi must have .occasioned wild confusion, 
and many lives must have been sacrificed to the fury 
of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster would have been but limited—the defeat but 
temporary. It is doubtful whether, if the avenging 
Englishmen had, that morning, appeared under the 
walls of Delhi, the Sepoy Regiments stationed there 
would have broken into rebellion; and. it is well 
nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops 
the Boy at Family of Delhi would not have- dared 
t,o proclaim themselves on the side of the mutineers. 
All through the hours of the morning there was doubt 
and hesitation both in the Cantonment- and in the 
Palace ; and it was not until the sun was going down 
that it became manifest that Delhi was In the throes 
of a .great revolution. Emboldened and encouraged 
by what seemed to ho the sudden prostration of the 
English, our enemies saw that their time had come, 
whilst our friends lost confidence in our power and 
our fortune, and feared to declare themselves on our 
side. Better in that case for the English soldiers to 
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1 ^ 57 . come to Delhi to be beaten than not to come at. alb 
It was the want of effort at such a moment that did 
ns finch grievous harm. For from one station to an¬ 
other the news spread that the Sepoys had conquered 
the English at Meerut, and proclaimed the Mogul 
Emperor at Delhi. The first great blow had been 
struck at the Ferin ghees, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed 
by it * 

Alleged eon- There is another question i o which, fitly here, a 
?Sri°J4 few sent ences may be devoted. It has been said 
that, in looking at this great history of the Sepoy 
War as a whole, we shall not take just account of it, 
unless we consider that, inasmuch as there had been 
a conspiracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for 
a general rising of the Sepoys all over the country on 
a given ary, the sudden outbreak at Meerut, which 
caused a premature development of the plot, and put 
the English on their guard before the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in 
India. Colonel Carmichael Smyth was ever assured 
in his own mind that, by evolving the crisis in the 
Third Cavalry Regiment, he had saved the Empire. 
It was his boast, mid he desired that it should he 
made known to all men, that he might have the full 
credit ot the act. And I am bound to say that there 
is high testimony in support of the belief thus confi¬ 
dently expressed. Mr. Cracroft Wilson, who was 
selected by the Supreme Government, to fill the post 
of Special Commissioner, after the suppree ion of 
rebellion, With a view to the punishment of the 
guilty and the reward of the deserving, has placed 

'•* There is an expressive Hindoo — “ iatA.rr,” or heJnlm. It wn 
tinee word m very common our- rurrcntly said tiiat tlic Jitieiiibli were 
rency aipong both Mropeaija and ktchar, 
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upon record his full belief in this story of a general 
conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. Carefully 
collating,” he has written, oral information with 
fact ', as they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 
31st of May, 1857, was the day fixed for mutiny to 
commence throughout the Bengal Army; that there 
were committees of about three members in each 
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regiment which conducted the duties, if 1 may so 
speak, of the mutiny; that the Sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged; and that the 
only compact entered into by regiments, as a body, 
was, that their particular-regiments would do as the 
other regiments did. The committee conducted the 
correspondence anti arranged the plan of operations, 
vh., that on the 31st of May parties should be told 
off to murder all European, functionaries, most of 
whom would be engaged at church: seize the trea¬ 
sure, which would then be augmented by the first 
instalment of the rubbie harvest; and release the 
prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five 
thousand men. The regiments in Delhi and its im¬ 
mediate vicinity were instructed to seize the maga¬ 
zine and fortifications. . .. From this combined, and 
simultaneous massacre on the 31st of May, 1857, we 
were, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding the Third Regiment of Bengal 
Light Cavalry, and the frail ones of the Bazaar.* 
. . , Tiie mine had been prepared and the train 

had been laid, but it was not intended to light the 
slow match for another three weeks. The spark, 
which fell from female Ups, ignited it at once, and 
the night of the 10th of May, 1857, saw the oom- 
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men cement of a tragedy never before •witnessed since 
India passed under British sway.”* 

This is strong testimony, and from a strong man 
—one not. prone to violent assumptions or strange 
conjectures, who had unusual opportunities of inves¬ 
tigating the truth, and much discernment and dis¬ 
crimination to turn those opportunities to account. 
But the proofs of this general combi nut ion for a 
simultaneous rising of the .Native troops are not so 
numerous or so convincing as to warrant the accep¬ 
tance of the story as a demonstrated fact. It is cer¬ 
tain. however, that, if this sudden rising in all parts 
of the country had found the English unprepared, 
but few of our people would have escaped the swift dt 
struction. It would then have been the hard task of 
the British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer 
our Eastern Empire to pass into an ignominious tra¬ 
dition. But whether designed or not designed by 
man, God’s mercy forbade its accomplishment; and 
in a few hours aft r this first great explosion, the 
Electric Telegraph was carrying the evil tidings to all 
parts of the country. The note of warning was 
sounded across the whole length and breadth of the 
land; and wherever an Englishman was stationed 
there was the stem preparation of defence. 

* Mr. J, C. Wiiaon's Mortidabad Narratiro (081 sal), Duo. 21,1$58. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

Enom'S OF LOUD C A JON IN G —S'! A T E Qf PUBLIC mi0f- IN CAtcpTTA— 
APPREHENSIONS AND ALA .UMK—UliAlUSG OF TUP GQVBttSOK OlilKEKAt 
~ QOBBFSFOKDEKCE IFITH THE COHKAKDEU4K-CB1B? — TUB FIRST 
MOVEMENT TOWiSfe DELHI — 1 ATE OF GENERAL AN BOX—FIRST AE- 
BIVAL OF SUCCOURS— LEVY..' RANGE OF COLONEL W&ILU 

Whilst little by little the details recited in the 
preceding chapter were making themselves known to 
Lord Canning in Calcutta, the Governor-General, 
calmly confronting the dangers and difficulties before 
him, was straining every nerve to repair the first 
great disaster, and to protect those defenceless tract* 
of country in which new rebellions were most likely 
to assert: themselves. “The part of the country," 
he wrote to the President of the India Board, 
“ which gives me most anxiety is the line which 
st -a '.cites through the length of Bengal from Bar¬ 
rack pore dose by to Agra in the North-Western 
Provinces. In that length of seven hundred end 
fifty miles, there is one European Regiment at Dina- 
pore, and that is all. Benares has a Sikli Regi¬ 
ment, but no Europeans; Allahabad the same; not 
reckoning a hundred European invalids, who wore 
sent there a few days ago. At one of these plan a 
the Native Regiment is a suspected one, and at 
either the temptation to seize the Fort or the Trca- 
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aury will be very great, if they hear that Delhi con¬ 
tinues in the bands of mutinous regiments. There¬ 
fore, the tivo points to which I aim straining are the 
hastening of the exp ah ion of the rebels from Delhi, 
and the collection of the Europeans here to be pushed 
up the country.’ \Y hat be did. in the early part 
of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, 
has been told in the first volume of this History. The 
results of those initial efforts rapidly developed them¬ 
selves ; but what seems to be swift despatch, in tran¬ 
quil times, is weary waiting, when the issues-of fife or 
death may depend upon the loss or gain of an 
hour. 


Gdruttam Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India 

M : v u .. . there was much tribulation. For there were gathered 

•together large numbers of Christian people, men, 
women, and children. But number i did not seem to 
impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men 
who had been habituated, through long years, to 
pence and security. There was not in the whole 
world, perhaps, a more tranquil, self-possessed City, 
than Calcutta had ever been during a period of 
nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to which 
all great towns are more or less periodically subject, 
had been absent from the “ City of Palaces.” The 
worst disturbances had resulted from the excita¬ 
bility of stray sailors from the merchant-ships over¬ 
much refreshed in the punch-houses of the Dhurrum- 
tollah or the Ohitpore Bazaar. And the natives of 
the country generally had been regarded as a hai in- 
less, servile, obsequious race of men, to be reviled, 
perhaps beaten at discretion, by the haughty and 
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. intolerant Englishman. That Englishman, as seen 
in Calcutta, was, for the moat part, of the non-official no 
type; experienced in the ways of commerce, active, oftfctai 
enterprising, intelligent, hut with little knowledge of 
the Native character save in its trading aspects, and 


little given to concern himself about intricate ques¬ 
tions, of Indian policy, The name of “ Ditcher’ had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never parsed 
beyond the boundary of theMahratta ditch. The rail¬ 
way had done something 'to diminish this inclusive¬ 
ness; but still many of the European residents of 
Calcutta knew little of the great world beyond, and 
were prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which they were 
buying and selling, and were holding their house¬ 
hold rods. Their idea of India much resembled the 
Chinese map-maker’s idea of the world. The City of 
Palaces, like the Cciostial Empire, covered in their 
minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

It was not strange that men of this class, unac¬ 
customed to great excitements, little used to strenuous 
action of any kind, and in many instances, perhaps, 
wholly unskilled in the use of offensive weapons, 
should have been stunned and bewildered by the 
tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them 
the probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies 
in Bengal. Nor was it strange that they should have 
looked eagerly to the Government to put forth all its 
available resources to protect them against the dan¬ 
gers which their excited imaginations beheld rapidly 
approaching. The very confidence which they had 
before felt in their security, and their general con¬ 
tempt for the subject races, now rendered the reaction 
which had set in all the more exaggerated and over¬ 
whelming. The panic in May has, perhaps, been 
vor . II. i 
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overstated in the recital Imi stories are still 
current of Christian families betaking themselves for 
safety to the ships in the river, or securing them¬ 
selves within the ramparts of the Fort, mid of men 
staining their manhood by hiding themselves ir. 
dark places. But these manifestations of unman! , 
fear were principally among the Eurasians and Cor¬ 
fu guese, or what are described as the “ lower order 
of European shopkeepers.” That some people left 
their homes in the suburbs, that some took" their 
passages to England, that many bought guns and 
revolvers, and lay down to rest full-dressed and full 
armed, i> not to be questioned.* And it is certain 
that the prevailing feeling was that the Governor- 
General failed to appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger —that nothing could rouse him from the 
lethargy indicated b\ his still face of marble and 
his tranquil demeanour— and that, in a word, he was 
not equal to the occasion. 

it would be unjust to say that the apprehensions 
of the Calcutta community were altogether unrea¬ 
soning and unreasonable, for there were many sources 
of alarm at tins time. Foremost of all there was 
"tin; gi” at dread of the Sepoys, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, 
had suddenly grown into murderers aud despoilers. 
There was but little space bet ween llarrackpore and 
Calcutta. A night's march might have brought the 

* I wish it to be borne in mind load rjotckly and fire low. The 
that Ibiij refers entirely to the vtofcte ships and atomcr* in the rivers 
Ci* things in May, Afar more an- have been crow tied with families 
aiishiUbb panic, of which some amkfaj refiige from the attack, 
account will hereafter bo given, a hirb was nightly os pelted, and 
aroAt in the middle of June, Hut everywhere a bcisc of insecurity 
even of th« former month a cotem- prevailed^ which was i natural ettOagh 
perdry jouf isalcst wrote; "Men went whim ffie char r^r of ill.- danger 
rtbout with revolvers in their ear- apCreheoded is taken into qb^sidu- 
rUfces, and trained their beareu to x&tiotyi^— f)/w^dof htiU<$ 9 Afay tf8. 
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whjte brigade into the capita.], to overpower the 1S57. 
European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre May. 
the Christian inhabitants. Tl*en there was in the 
immediate suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-hank, 
the great, reeking, overflowing sewer of the Oude 
household—-the exiled King, his astute Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and hia multitude of dependants, all restless in 
intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled 
them. And then again there was a vague fear, domi¬ 
nant over nil, that the vast and varied' populations of 
the Native suburbs and bazaars would rise against 
the wlike people, release the prisoners in the gaols, 
and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great 
commercial capital of India,. All these were at least 
possibilities. What had been done at Meerut and 
Delhi might be acted over again at Calcutta on a 
larger scale and with more terrible effect. \ 

After a lapse of years we may speak lightly of Map of 
these dangers, and say that Lord Canning discerned Lora 
the true state of tilings, whilst, others saw them 
darkly through the glass of their fears. Bui the 
difference, perhaps, was rather that of outward bcarj^ 
ing than of inward appreciation of the position of 
affairs. I t is hard to say how much depends, in such 
a crisis, upon the cairn and confident demeanour of 
the head of the Government, Day after day passed, 
and the Governor-General sat there, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh Sidings of disaster, and doing oil 
that human agency could rlo to succour our dis¬ 
tressed people and to tread down the insolence of the 
enemy. The great English community of Calcutta 
thought that he did not. see the magnitude of tlm 
danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital. He did not know what it was to tremble, 
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1357. and some said that he did not know what it was to 
feel. But though he wore a calm face, in no man’s 
mind was there a clearer sense of die magnitude of 
the crisis,* and in no man’s heart was there a deeper 
pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing cries for 
help, in the shape of English troops, nearly broke his 
heart. But he pitied most of all, with a con¬ 
temptuous pity, those who exaggerated the dangers 
around them, who could not conceal their fears, and 
who would fain have induced him to t reat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there 
were any impassiveness, any obduracy in him, it was 
simply that lie could not bring himself to think 
much about the place in which lie was living, whilst 
there were other places begirt with more imminent 
peril. He forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, he may, for a 
while have forgotten those immediately around him. 
And so it happened that the fears of many English¬ 
men in Calcutta were mixed with strong resentments, 
and they began to hate the Govern or-General who 
could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the circuit of the Ma¬ 
rti a tt a ditch. 

As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. 
It has been shown, in measured terms, what the Go- 

* Lord Ciuralug’s correspondence The course of the Government 1ms 
aionild* with proofs' o£ this. Take been guided by just’ec and temper, 
the following from a cbainoterustic I do not know‘that any one measure 
letter to Bishop Wilson, which clearly of precaution and strength, which 
shows that, he did not nndeM afe the human foresight can indicate, has 
(3 m ger, a!t hougji 1 w was ceiiiitieu 1 of b ct ?n negJectcd, There arc ef out 
the nat ional ability Jo surmount it; hearts nr,d clear beads at the chief 
ri The &ky is very black, and us yet posts of danger—Agra* Lucknow, 
the signs of n clearing arc faint, and Benares. For the rest, the issue 
But reason and common sense are on is in higher hands than ours. I am 
our side from the very bcgbmiDg. very confident of complete success, J 
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vernor-Goneral thoughi of these manifestations of a 16 ; : 
great terror.* In later letters he spoke out in more M»j. 
emphatic language, and cotemporary records of- a Volunteer 
less exalted character seem to support his assertions. offera - 
Perhaps Ins eagerness to encourage others, by showing 
that be had no fear for the Presidency, carried him 
into an excess of outward indifference. Certain!', he 
did not seem to appreciate, in the first instance, an 
offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol them¬ 
selves into a volunteer corps for the protection of the 
great City of Palaces. Many public bodies came 
forward at this time with protestations of unswerving 
loyalty and free offers of service. The Trades Asso¬ 
ciation, the Masonic Lodges, the Native Christian 
Community, and side by side with our own com¬ 
patriots and fellow-subjects, the representatives of 
the great French and American nations, sympa¬ 
thising with ns in our distress. Such offers v.ere 
worthy and honourable, and entitled to all gratitude 
from our rulers. Those communities desired to be 
armed and disciplined and organised after the manner 
of soldiers. Lord Canning told them in reply that 
they might enrol themselves as special constables. 

And it was thought that there was a touch of con¬ 
tempt in the very nature of the answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there 
was a “groundless panic," he had no design to reject 
contemptuously those offers of assistance. His desire 
was to display no outward symptom of alarm or mis¬ 
trust. He was supreme ruler, not of a eiasB or of n 
community, but of all classes and communities. He 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed every 
quarter of the city and its suburbs, and was agitating 


* Jntc* Tfol 1. pp, 610, 611. 
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the breasts of all the varied populations inhabiting 
them, and he knew that what might tranquillise .and 
subdue in one direction might alarm and irritate in 
another. At no period of our history were the 
.Natives of India in so great a paroxysm of fear. They 
shuddered to think that they might lose their caste— 
shuddered to think that they might lose their lives. 
All sorts of strange reports were afloat among the 
people, and the English were eager that Lord Can¬ 
ning should contradict them by public proclamation. 
“ One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,” he wrote 
on the 20th of May, “ is, that I have ordered beef to 
be thrown into the tanks, to pollute the caste of all 
Hindoos who bathe there, and that on the Queen's 
birthday all the grain-shops are to he closed, in order 
to drive the people to cat unclean food. Men, who 
ought to have heads on. their shoulders,, are gravely 
asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro¬ 
clamation as it arises, and are arming themselves with 
revolvers because this is riot done. I have already 
taken the only step that I consider advisable, in the 
. sense of n refutation of these and like rumours, and 
- patience, firmness, and I hope a speedy return of the 

deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” And 
clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and 
suspicions,, he walked steadily but warily between 
them, assailed on all sides by cries for special help, 
but knowing well that the safety of all depended 
upon the strength and constancy of his resistance. 
Celebration The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta 
S£Sr ' after the wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
May 25. Government House.* It was the desire of Lord Chin¬ 
ning, above alt things, that nothing should be done 
to betray any want of confidence in the general 

* Tiie 24th of May fell on Sunday. The celebration was, therefore, 
on the 25th, 
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Royalty of the people. He toad been besought to ex- 
change his own personal guard of Natives for one 
composed of Europeans, but this he had refused to 
do. And the sweet face of Lady Canning wan to bo 
seen, 1 evening after evening, calm and smiling, as she 
took her wonted drive on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it was repre¬ 
sented that it might be expedient to omit the usual 
Au-dc-joie fired in the Queen’s honour, the suggestion 
was rejected; but in order that there might be no 
misapprehension as to the ammunition used on the 
occasion, a guard of Sepoys was sent to brxhg some 
of the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regi¬ 
mental stores at Barracfcpore. The ball in the even¬ 
ing was well attended; but some absented them¬ 
selves, believing that the congregation under one roof 
of all the leading members of the English community 
wpuld suggest ,a fitting occasion for an attack on 
Government House.* ** There was not, indeed, a ruffle 
even upon the surface; although the day was likely 
to be one of more than usual excitement, for it was 
the great Mahumedan festival of the Eed, and it was 
thought in many places besides Calcutta that a Mus¬ 
sulman rising might he anticipated. After this there 
was some little return of confidence. But any acci¬ 
dental circumstance, such as the explosion of a few 
festal fireworks, was sufficient to thrown many into a 
paroxysm of alarm, j 
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* ,c Twu young ladies refused to 
go ut tho last moment, and sat up 
witi a small bag prepared fa? flight", 
till ihair father returned from the 
ball and reassured them ” ...*#* 

** M,ss- \m hired two sailors to 

sit itp in box house of a night; but 
they got tipsy* and frightened her 
mort than i magi navy enemies/*— 
Journal of & lad y, MS* 
f ff A few nights ago woke up at 


two ohdock hy what sounded like 
guns firing. Many thought the Alt- 
pore jail hud been broken open* 
Many gentlemen armed themselves, 
and got carriages really for the ladies 
to % to the Fort. On going Into 
the verandah I was thankful to see a 
gTeai display of firoworks going up, 
which was too cause of ait the noise. 
It was the marriage of one of tire 
Mysore princes 
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All this time, Lord Canning, aided by (hose imme¬ 
diately around him, was doing all that could be done 
n for the successful attainment of the great ends to 
which ho had addressed himself from the commence¬ 
ment—the recovery of Delhi and the protection of 
the Gangetic provinces. But it was not easy in the 
existing dearth of troops to accomplish both of these 
objects with the desired despatch ; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that some difference of opinion 
prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, in these straitened circumstances, 
it was more expedient to adopt. It is Lcdieved that 
the Civil members of the Supreme Council, seeing 
how large a portion of our available military strength 
would be locked up under the walls of Delhi, and 
how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised 
that the attack on the grea t city of the Mogul should 
be delayed for a while, in order to employ the Euro¬ 
pean troops in Upper India upon the general defence 
of the country. Sir John Low was of a different 
opinion ; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
lull ot sound arguments iu favour of an immediate 
effort to recover the lost position. Bu t the Governor- 
General had already come to that conclusion. In¬ 
deed, he had never doubted, for a day, that let 
what might happen elsewhere, it was his .first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the 
Insurgents. He saw plainly that the fall of Delhi 
had imparted a political, a national, significance to a 
movement, which otherwise might have been re¬ 
garded as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolu¬ 
tion; and the Governor-General felt, therefore, that 
to strike at Delhi, was to strike at the very heart of 
the danger—that to deliver a deadly blow at that 
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point would be to cause an immediate collapse of the IS 57 . 
vital powers of rebellion from one eml of theyOtintry tiny, 
to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of 
that blow ; and day after day the telegraph wires 
carried to the Gomin an d er-in-Chief briefly emphatic 
orders to make short work* of Delhi. Though the 
Lower Droviuees were ah hut bare of European troops 
there was some wealth of English regiments upon the 
slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quar¬ 
ters of the Army were then planted; and Lord Can¬ 
ning, with something of the impetuosity of the civir 
lion, which is prone to overlook military difficulties, 
believed that those regiments might be gathered up 
at once and pAurcd down with resistless force upon 
Delhi. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from 
the point of attack, he felt that he himself eoukl do 
but little. But he had faith in the Commander-in-. 

Chief-—faith in the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces—faith in the great Commissioner of 
the Punjab ; and in the first letter which he wrote to 
England, after the outbreak at Meerut, he said : :I As 
to expediting the crushing of the Delhi rebels, I 
work at some disadvantage at a distance of nine 
hundred miles; but the forces are converging upon 
the point ns rapidly as the season will admit, and I 
am confident that with Colvin’s aid and example, 
every man will be inspirited to do his utmost. I 
have made the Common der-i n-Chief aware of the vast 
importance to the Lower Provinces that an end 
should be made of the work quickly. Time is every¬ 
thing. Delhi once crushed, and a terrible example 
made, we shall have no more difficulties.” 't o what 
extent the realised facts fulfilled his sanguine antici¬ 
pations, will presently be made apparent. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General was anxiously 
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turning to good account the first-fruits of his initial 
measures for the collection of European troops, and 
trying to succour those defenceless posts at which 
the enemy were most: likely to strike. The difficul¬ 
ties and perplexities which beset him were great. 
He had oid}' two European regiments in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital- -the Fifty-third Foot, whose 
Head-Quarters were in Fort William, and the Eighty- 
fourth, who had been brought round from Kan goon 
in March, and who had since been stationed at Ohm- 
surah, on the banks of the Hooghly, above .Barrack- 
pom He would fain have sent upwards a part of 
the little strength thus gathered at the Presidency; 
but those two regiments were all that belonged to 
him tor the defence of Lower Bengal. There was 
not another English regiment nearer than Dinapoiv. 
four hundred miles distant from Calcutta. And 
there, in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, 
were many points which it was of extreme importance 
to defend. There was Fort William, with its great 
Arsenal; there was the Gun-manufactory at. Cossi- 
pore, a few miles higher up the river; there was the 
Powder-manufactory at Ishapore, some twelve miles 
beyond, and there was the Artillery School of In¬ 
struction at Dum-Dum, with all its varied appliances 
for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chowringhec, the fashionable suburb of 
the City of Palaces, lay the great gaol of Alipore, 
crowded with malefactors, many of the worst class; 
and hard by were the Government clothing god own a, 
or stores, from which the uniforms and accoutrements 
of the army were drawn. Then in different parts of 
the city were the Calcutta Mint and the Treasury 
and the Banks, all groaning with coin—so that there 
was nothing wanting that could have supplied an 
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insurgent army with all the munitions anil equip- 1867 . 
merits of war, and enabled them to take the field May. 
against us with the unfailing cement of’ high pay to 
keep them together. 

'Wise after the event, public writers have said that Conduct 01 
if Lord Canning, in the third week of the month 
May, had accepted the first* offer' of the European 
inhabitants to enroll themselves into a volunteer 


corps—that if he had disbanded the Sepoy Eegi- 
ments at barrack pore, and ordered the disbandment 
of those ar. Diu a pore — events which were subse¬ 
quently rendered necessary—a large portion of the 
European force in Bengal might have been set free 
and pushed up by rail, and road to the points Which 
were most beset with danger, and that great di asters 
which subsequently betel us might thus have been 
averted.* There are, doubtless, many things which, 
in that month of May, would have been done dif¬ 
ferently, and might have been done better, if the 
future had been clearly revealed to those who had the 
conduct of affairs. But we must judge m e n according 


* The two ablest of the early 
writers, the author of the ** Hod 
Ibunpidet/’ and Mr, Meade* In kb 
“ Sepoy Revolt,- ’ dwell very enn- 
pliat redly on this joint The former 
says : f< An enrolment on a large 
soak at this time would hate enabled 
tile Governor-General to dispense 
with the services of one European 
regiment at least; hut so bent wn* 
he on ignoring the dnngcr, ihat hi? 
not only declined the offers of the 
Trades* Association, the Masonic 
Fraternity. the Native converts, the 
Americans, and the French inhabi¬ 
tants and others, but lie declined 
them in terms calculated to deaden 
rather than to excite a feeling of 
loyalty / 1 Mr, Meade says ; i: A 
thousand English volunteer infantry, 
four immlred cavalry, and fifteen 


hundred sailors were at the disposal 
of the Government a week after the 
revolt became known, . - , Whilst 
the volunteers wore learning how to 
load and tire, and f;he merchant sea¬ 
men were being ms traced in the 
use of artillery, Government might 
have placed from the terminus (at 
Raneegunge) to Cawnpore a line of 
stations for horses and bullocks, 
guarded, if necessary, by posts of 
armed men*.Had Govern¬ 

ment only consented to do just a 
fortnight beforehand what they wore 
coerced to dp on the 14th of June, 
they might have had on the firs* day 
of that month a force of two thou 
sand Europeans at Raueoguuge, 
fully equipped with guns and 
stores.” * 
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1567. to the light of the day which shone upon them, nqt 
Hay. the light of the morrow, which had not yet broken 
when they were called upon to act. Illumined by this 
morrow’s light, we now know that it might have been 
better if the Iiarrackporc and Dinapore regiments 
had been disarmed in the middle of May; but the 
former were then protesting their loyalty, and offer¬ 
ing to fight against the rebels, and the latter were 
still believed in by General Lloyd, who commanded 
the Division.* The temper of the troops, in all parts 
of the country, seemed at that time to depend upon 
the fate of Delhi, and more experienced Indian 
statesmen than Lord Canning believed that Delhi 
would soon be crushed. And, whilst it was deemed 
expedient to keep the Bengal Native Army together 
so long us any hope survived, it was, at ihat time, in 
Bengal, held to be impossible to disarm all the Native 
regiments. Disarming, said Lord Canning, is “a 
very effective measure, where practicable, but in Ben¬ 
gal, where we have, spread over from Barrack pom to 
L awn pore, fifteen Native regiments to one European, 
simply impossible. A very different game has to be 
played here.”! 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta 
and of Dinapore, there were other dangers than those 
arising from the armed Sepoy regiments. In the 
latter there was the excited Mahomedan population 
of Patna, of which I shall speak hereafter; and in the 
former there were the many local perils, of which 1 

* A & late as the Stall of Ju mi, assail them, in wind, case I fear 
General Lloy d wrote to Lord Can- thoj fltouM not be relied upon. T!m 
tiiug^ saying, H Although no one c n thing required to keep them steady 
now fed fnil confidence in Una is r* blow quickly struck a- Delhi. 1 
luyaltr of Native troops generally, — Correspondence* 
yet 1 ncheve that the regimenU here | Lord L’aiming to Mr. Vernon 

will remain quiet, uujesa some great Smith, Juno 5, 1S57*— MS. Carre- 
temptation or excitement should ij mdance. 
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have already spoken. And it was at least doubtful 1857 . 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civi- ifay- 
bans, even with a few staff-officers to keep them 
together, would have supplied the place of a regular 
regiment of Europeans. Lord Canning, knowing 
well the constitution of the European community of 
Calcutta did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form 
a defensive body on which any reliance could be 
placed. Where the treasure of men is there will their 
hearts be also; and, in many instances, if possible, 
their hands. It was hardly to be expected that, if 
there had been any sudden alarm—if the signal had 
been sounded, and every man’s services needed in a 
critical emergency, many would not have though;, 
rather of their wives and children than of the public 
safety, and some, perhaps, more of their own material 
property than of that of the State.* Doubtless 
there were brave and patriotic spirits among them 
who would have gone gladly to the front; but Lord 
Canning, perhaps, did not err in thinking that the 
majority of members of the non-military community 
were too much encumbered by their worldly affaire 
to make efficient soldiers, either for the performance 
of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
p; ril. That they could have formed a substitute for 
regular soldiers was improbable, though they would 
have been a serviceable supplement to them, 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when 
the first offer of service was made to Lord Canning 

* It it very vividly in my reed- the most experienced men in th« 
lection that, on the famous lOtli of district in which I lived how many 
April, .tswlieu there was n vague of those sworn in would turn out cm 
expectation that, Loudon would be tbo given signal (it was to 1 h llie 
sneked by the Chartists, and irn- ringing of the church bell), and I 
incuse numbers of special constables was told 11 not ten per cent/' 
had been uwom i n, f asked one of 
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ho could not have done more than he did to send 
succours up the country. Nor did it, at the time, 
seem to him that the, danger was so imminent on the 
Gangetie provinces ns to demand that Bengal should 
he stripped, oven fro* n few weeks, of her only re¬ 
liable defences. It was just during that particular 
interval between the receipt of intelligence, of the 
Meerut outbreak and the arrival of the first reinforce¬ 
ments from beyond the seas, that the accounts from 
the upper country were least alarming. J here was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity, t he 
telegraphic messages received from the principal 
stations were nil of mi assuring character. On the 
1.9th and 20tli the report from l&nares was, “ All 
perfectly quiet,'* “troops steady. On the 19th Sir 
Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lucknow, “All 
very well in city, cantonments, and country.’ Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, at Cawnpore, on the same day, sent a 
kindred message, “ All quiet- here, the excitement 
somewhat less.” From Allahabad, on the same day, 
the tidings were, “Troops quiet and well behaved 
and the Lieufemint-Govemorof the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces at Agra assured the Govern or-General that 
“Things were looking cheerful.” “There may,’ it 
was added, “be some delay in the actual advance on 
Delhi. It is generally felt, however, that if must soon 
fall, and the flame has not spread." The following 
davs brought intelligence of the game satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which 
spoke of mutiny at Alighur, and that was quickly 
followed by the announcement from Agra that a 
strong expedition had been organised for the re¬ 
capture of the place. 

There was little, therefore, that Lord Canning 
could do in the earlier weeks of May to suceou’ the 
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_ L-Western Provinces, and judged by the light of 
the day no pressing 1 necessity to incur, for that pur¬ 
pose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
TV }i:jr, little he could do with safety he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the Eighty-fourth to 
lien ares, and lie suggested to General Lloyd, at 
Dinapore, that he might, peVhaps, send a company 
or'two of the Tenth to the same point. These first 
ino Yemen is might save a few lives, and might given 
general impression of action on our part, the import¬ 
ance of which was great at such a time. But it was 


to the reinforcements coming from beyond the seas 
that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. He hud 
. written on the 19th to the Indian Minister in 
England, saving: “Towards this object the steps 
taken are as follows— The Madras Fusiliers arc on 
their way, mid will be here on the 21st or 22nd. A 
regiment has been sent for from Rangoon, and will 
arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments 
at least with some Artillery (perhaps three re'd- 
ments), will come round from Bombay as soon as 
they arrive from Persia. They are all on their 
way. Another regiment from Kurrachee is or¬ 
dered up the Indus to Ferozpore, as a stand-by, if 
John Lawrence should want help. An officer goes 
to-day to Ceylon to procure from Sir Henry Ward 
every soldier he can spare. 1 have asked for at least 
live hundred, Europeans, but will accept Malays in 
place of or besides them. The same officer carries 
letmi-s to Elgin and Ash burn ham, begging that tho 
regiments destined for China may be turned first to 

rudm.This is all that 1 can do at present to 

collect European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from" Pegu, which, when a 
steamer is available, will take "place,” And now 
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before the end of the month, he learnt that the 
Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such was Ins 
confidence, that when succours began to arrive, ho. 
felt, however small they might be in proportion to 
his needs, that the tide was beginning to turn m his 
favour. After a fortnight oi enforced inaction, theic 
was something invigorating in the thought that he 
ivas now beginning to hold palpably in bis hands the 
means of rendering suostantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral 
effect of the arrival of a single European regiment 
would be greater than the material assistance, for if: 
would soon be noised abroad that the English were 
coming from beyond the seas to avenge their slaugh¬ 
tered brethren, and Rumour would be sure to mag¬ 
nify the extent of the arrival.* 

Still, in itself the gain was very great: for the 
vessels which were working up the Hooghly were 
bringing not only a well-seasoned, well-disciplined 
regiment, in fine fighting order, blit a chief who had 
within him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
Second Madras European Regiment was commanded 
by Colonel James George hie ill. It was one of those 
few English regiments which, enlisted for the service 
of the East India Company, and maintained exclu¬ 
sively on the Indian establishment, bore on their 
banners the memorials of a series of victories from 

* I nti! award that a contrary bo as stoic cl# wo may readily under- 
statement lias been made. It has stand the object of the conceal ideal, 
been asserted that the Gormmieuf ft aright hare been nmiui [olicv not 
look pains rather lo cjnceal than to make known the com ng of i E «- 
to make known the arrival of re- troops until they were landed owl 
in force incuts at Calcutta, Kapceiallv fit for service* If thtTc had bt ,, a 
by disgnij: trig the names oft In: y eases any. combination for a nng« ih: 
in which the troops coming up moment > used would pro&aoly have 
the iher. If the Aidhea, foe ex- been when it wits known that onr re¬ 
am pie, were retiring up, she wae iufonruemMjis were at the Sanuh^ds* 
telegraphed, it was aid, as the But I am assured; 011 th® highest 
Surah tS&mlx. Assuming the fact to authority, that tho story is not true- 




the earliest clays of our conquests in India. It had 
just returned from the Persian Gulf, when ISeill, 
fresh from Crimean service,* found to liis delight 
that he was to be appointed to command the regi¬ 
ment; with which he had served during the greater 
part of his adult life. He jhad gone down to see the 
regiment disembark, and Ife had written in his 
journal that they were “ a very fine healthy body o 1 
men, fully equal to any regiment he had ever seen. 
This was on the 20th of April, and he little then knew 
how soon he would be called upon to test their 
efficiency in the field. Three or four week after¬ 
wards, news came that Upper India was in a blaze, 
and the tidings were quickly followed by u summons 
for the regiment to take ship for Bengal. I hen 
Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the lessons he 
had learnt in the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there; and lie felt, to use his own words, 
“ fully equal to any extent, of professional employ¬ 
ment or responsibility which could ever devolve upon 
him." 

Horn in the month of May, 1810, at a short dis¬ 
tance from the chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
James Neill had entered the Indian service in his 
SHUCK teenth year, and was* therefore, when sum¬ 
moned to take active part in the Sepoy ar, a man 
of forty-seven years of age, and a soldier of thirty 
yearn standing. Of <i strong physical constitution* 
of active athletic habits* he shrunk from no work, 
and he was overcome by no fatigue, ihere were 
few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage 
in the stirring events of such a campaign as was 

* He bad been Second.m-Canm <e>l, under Sir Robert Vivian, of the 
AngkvTurkisb Contingent 
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opening out before him. He was a God-fearing 
Scotchman, with something in him of tlve old Cove¬ 
nanter type, fie was gentle and tender as a woman, 
in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-denying 
in all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a com¬ 
mander, of all under his,charge, that he would have 
yielded his tent or given up his meals to any one 
more needing them than himself. But towards the 
enemies of our nation and the persecutors ol our race 
he wus as hard and as Jiery as flint; and lie was not 
one to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own 
people, wanting in courage or capacity, or in any way 
failing in thou manliness. He knew, when he em¬ 
barked for Bengal, that there was stern work before 
him; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution .within him spoke 
out ever from his countenance, and it was plain to 
those around him, that once in front of the enemy, he 
would smite them with an unsparing hand, and never 
cease from’his work, until he should witness its full 
completion or he arrested by the stroke of death. 

On the 23rd of May, Colonel Neill was off Calcutta 
with the leading wing of Ids regimen., and soon the 
whole corps had disembarked. But it was easier to 
bring troops into port along the great highway of 
tlve ocean, than to despatel] them with the required 
rapidity into the interior of the country. livery 
possible provision, however, had been made and was 
still being made to push forward the reinforcements 
by river and by road. Every available horse and 
bullock along the line had been purchased by Go¬ 
vernment ; every carriage and cart secured for the 
conveyance of the troops up the country.* The river 


* “ A steady si, ream of reinforce' jurcth Every kor&e ffid-bu] lock that 
meats is sum being pomed into Be- can be bought on therosi m engaged. 



steamers were carrying their precious freights of isnz. 
humanity, but too slowly for our netids, in that dry 


season, and the railway was to,, he brought into re¬ 
quisition to transport others to the scene of action. 
It was by the latter route that the bulk of Neill -, 
regiment, in ail nine hundred strong, were to be 
despatched towards Benares.* It might have been 
supposed that, at such a time, every Christian man 
in Calcutta would have put forth all his strength to 
perfect and to expedite the appointed work, eager to 
• contribute by ail means within Itia power to the rescue 
of imperilled Christendom. Especially was it to be 
looked for that alt holding such authority as might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to 
our threatened, perhaps beleagured posts, would 
strain every nerve to accomplish effectually this good 
work. But on the platform of the Calcutta terminus, 
on the river side, opposite to Howrah, all such natural 
zeal m this seemed to be basely wanting. There was 
no alacrity in helping the troops to start on their 
holy duty ; and soon apathy and inaction grew into 
open opposition. When the second party of a hun¬ 
dred men was to be despatched, stress of weather 
delayed their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which the train 
was waiting for them, under the orders of the Supreme 

and the dawk establishments luuc Secretary and the Deputy Quartet* 
h‘c\v increased to 1:ho utmost Thu rnaster-Gcuerah and made alfarmuge- 
men who go by horsc-dawk rcai’li mewt to start otF the men I had 
Bcjnres m live ditys; tfooso by huh brought up by steamers to Benzine, 
look in ten. The former conveyance However, m-xfc day there was a 
can talc© only from eighteen to change. Oiilya hundred and thirty 
twenty-four a tby; the bCter a hurt- men went up the country by steamer, 
dred. Some are gouts up by steamers, and the rest I am starling off by the 
These will he sixteen days on the train/*— Fra t£$ Leikr N'dU. 
journey , 31 —ford Cktmiing to Sit IL The rail then only went as far as 
Mtietet, May MS’' Ilaueegiuigc. 

* “ I landed and *mw the Military 
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Govermjient. But a? the Fusiliers came alongside 
and were landing, in the darkness of the early night, 
without an effort of help from the railway people, 
the station-master cried out that they were late, and 


that the train would not wait for them a moment, 
Against this Neill remonstrated, but the official, 
growing more peremptory in his tone and insolent m 
Ins manner, threatened at once to start the train. 
Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
him in the same threatening strain. Cue said that the 
Colonel might command his regiment, but that he. 
did not command the railway, and that the train 
should be despatched without him. On this, Neill 
telling them that they were traitors and rebel?, and 
that it was fortunate for them that lie had not to 
deal with them, placed a guard over the engineer and 
stoker, and told them to stir at their peril. A lew 
weeks later, in parts of the country more distant from 
the central authority, such traitors as these would, 
perhaps, have been hanged. 

The train started, some ten minutes after its ap¬ 
pointed time, with its precious burden of Fusiliers; 
and the tidings of what Neill had done soon reached 
Load Canning. It was not in the brave heart of the 
Governor-General to refuse its meed of admiration to 
such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a little 
startled in its proprieties, commended, after a time, 
the Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations above, 
when the story was known, people said that the right 
man was on his way to help them, and looked eugeriy 
for the coming succours. 


Legislative 

enactments. 


And never, in a season of trouble, was there a 
more timely arrival; for the lull of which I have 
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spoken now seemed to be at an end. As the month 
of May burnt itself out, the tidings which came from 
the country above were more distressing and more 
alarming. It was plain that the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, from one end to the other, were fast blazing 
into rebellion —plain that we were destined to sec 
worse things than any we had yet witnessed—and 
that the whole strength of the British nation must he 
put forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. If 
there had been any hope before, that the rebellion 
.would die out, or be paralysed by the infliction of 
swift retribution on Delhi, it had now ceased to ani¬ 
mate the breasts of Lord Canning and his colleagues. 
They now saw that it was necessary to the salvation 
of the English power in India, not only that our 
people should be everywhere let loose upon the 
enemy, but that they should be armed with excep¬ 
tional powers suited to, and justified by, the crisis. 
A reimi of lawlessness had commenced ; but for a 
while the avenging hand of the English Government 
had been restrained by the trammels of the written 
law. It was time now to cease from the unequal 
conflict. The English were few ; their enemies were 
many. The many had appealed to the law of brute 
force ; and the few were justified in accepting the 
challenge. The time for the observance of municipal 
formalities—of niceties of criminal procedure — of pre¬ 
cise balancings of evidence and detailed fulness of 
record - -had clearly now passed a%ay. A terrible 
necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of the 
land. In the great death-struggle which had come 
upon us, the written law had been violated upon the 
one side, and it was now to be suspended upon the 
other. The savage had arisen against us, and it bad 
become our work to fight the savage with his own 
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weapons, So the law-maters stood up end shook 
ituy. themselves loose from .the trammels of the law. On 
the 30tli of.May, the Legislative Council passed an 
act which swept away the old time-honoured seats of 
justice, wheresoever Rebellion was disporting itself, 
and placed the power of life and death in the hands 
of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, his age, 
or Ids wisdom. The Act, after declaring that ail 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, 
who should rebel or wage war, or attempt to do bo, 
against the Queen or Government of the East Indies, 
oi‘ instigate or abet such persons, should be liable to 
the punishment of death, transportation, or imprison¬ 
ment, gave the Executive Government of any Presi¬ 
dency or Place power to proclaim any district as in a 
state of rebellion, and to issue a Commission forth¬ 
with for the trial of all persons charged with offences 
against the State, or murder, arson, robbery, or other 
heinous crime against person or property—the Com¬ 
missioner or Commissioners so appointed were em¬ 
powered to hold a Court in any part of the said dis¬ 
trict, and without the attendance or /utwah of a law 
officer, or tile assistance of assessors, to pass upon 
every person convicted before the Court of any of 
the above-mentioned crimes the punishment of death, 
Or transportation, or imprisonment; “and the judg¬ 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall be final 
and conclusive, and the said Court shall not be sub¬ 
ordinate to the Sadder Court.”* This gave immense 
power to individual Englishmen. But it armed only 
the civil ai-. Glorifies; Bn an order was passed by the 
Governor-General in Council authorising the senior 

* The Ad, which received the June, b given entire La the ap- 
ftssent of the Gumnor-Gei^ral, and peudix, 
thus pasaed into law on the Stfi of 
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military' officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military 
station in the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General 
Courts-Martial, either European or Native, or mixed, 
of not less than live members, and “to confirm and 
Carry into efleet, immediately or otherwise, any sen¬ 
tence of such Court-Martial” 


With the new month came in further reinforce¬ 
ments from beyond the seas, and something like con- More rein, 
fidenco was re-established in the Christian com- forcemc11 ' 9 - 
munities of Calcutta; for although rebellion was 
spreading itself all over Upper India, the continual 
stream of English troops that was beginning to pour 
into the capital seemed to give security to its inmates. 

The regiments released from service in the Persian 
Guif, were now making their appearance on the 
banks of the Hooghjv. The Sixty-fourth arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards tin; Thirty-fifth 
, came in from Moulmein. And then the kilted High* 
landers of the Seventy-eighth, also from Persia, were 
seen ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with their red 
beards and their bare knees—an unaccustomed sight 
to the natives of Bengal, in whose eyes the) appeared 
to be half women and half beasts. Others followed, 
and every effort was made to expedite their despatch 
to the upper country. At Rancegunge, to which 
point the railway ran from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange¬ 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dawk and 
bullock-dawk to Benares; but'the resources of the 
State were miserably inadequate to the necessities of 
die crisis, and prompt movement by land, therefore, 
on a large scale was wholly impossible. The journey 
r.o Benares could be accomplished in five days; but 
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it was officially reported'to Lord Canning that only 
from eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus 
be forwarded by hoped carriages. By the 4th of 
June, it was computed that, by these means of 'con¬ 
veyance, ninety men with their officers would have 
reached Benares; by the 8th, eighty-eight more; 
and by the 12th, another batch of eighty-eight. The 
bullock-carriages, which afforded slower moans oi 
progression, but which could carry larger numbers, 
might, it -was calculated, convey the troops onward 
at the rate of a hundred men a day.* So, on the 
10 th of June, Lord Canning was able to write to Mr. 
Colvin, saying, !< The Europeans are still sent up 
steadily at "the rate of a. hundred and twenty men a 
day, and henceforward they will not be stopped 
either at Benares or Allahabad, but be passed oft to 
Cnwnpore. My object is to place at Sii Hugh 
Wheeler's disposal a force with which he can leave his 
entrenchments at Cawnpore, and show himseli at 
Lucknow or elsewhere. He will best know where 
whorl the time arrives. To this end, 1 call upon ) ou 
to give your aid by furthering by every means in 
your power the despatch southwards of a portion of 
the European force which lias marched upon Delhi, 
it had not yet dawned upon the Government that 
Delhi was not to be “made short work of” by the 
force that had come down from the North to attack 
it. And there were many others of large experience 
all over the country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the place to withstand the first 
assaults even ol such an English army as Anson u as 
gathering up and equipping for service. IVhat that 
force was, and what its efforts, 1 have-now to relate. 

>■ Mr. Cecil Beackm to Lord Canning, May Correspondence 
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CHAPTER V. 


fJttNERAL ANSON AT RMRARLAIl—FIRST MOVEMENT QF TROOPS—TH£ MIU- 
TASV JUKPARTID5KXS—RlFFlCUETV OF MOVEMENT—THE PANIC ON THE 
** ltrLXa~THR SIF.OR-TR^N—RE^aSSTRANCjl;3 AGAINST ijSfcAT—V1KW3 OF 
I*OJiD CANNING AMI) SIR JOHN LAW LE/NcE— GOO ft WORK OF THE CIVILIANS 
CONDUCT OF IRE SIKH CHIEF 3—THE MARCH TO KUH N ATI L—BEaTM OF 
GENERAL ANSON—SLCCESSION OF SIR HENRI JURNARD. 

. Disquieted by reports of the uneasy nervous state Slay 12 
of the Regiments at Head-Quarters, but little appro- Attend 
heading the approach of any gigantic danger, General Qa f tere ‘ 
Anson was recreating himself on the heights of Sim¬ 
la! i, when, on the 12th of May, young Barnard rode 
in from Hmballah bearing a letter from his father. 

Jt informed the Commander-in-Chief that a stran«c‘ 
incoherent telegraphic message had been received at 
the latter place from Delhi. But- it, was plain that 
the Meerut Sepoys had revolted. An hour after¬ 
wards, another message was brought to Anson, con- 
finning the first tidings of revolt. Confused though 
it was, it indicated still more clearly than its prede¬ 
cessor, that the Native Cavalry prisoners at Meerut 
had escaped from gaol, that the Sepoys thence had 
joined the Delhi mutineers, and that there had been 
at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

* The first telegram, as given in a Al! Hie bungalows are on firc— tmni- 
lottortrout Anson to Lord Cainnag, iug down bv the Sepoys of Mecrot 
ran thus. MU must leave office. Tl.cv camera this morning We are 
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When this intelligence reach cd_ the Comninmler- 
in-Chief, he: did not at once take in its full signi¬ 
ficance ; nor, indeed, did men of far greater Indian 
experience—the Tlead-quarter's Staff, by whom he 
was surrounded—perceive the dire purport of it. 
But he discerned at once, that something must be 
done. He saw that the city of Helhi and the lives of 
all the Europeans were at the mercy of the insur¬ 
gents; and that it was incumbent upon him to send 
down all the white troops that could Tie despatched 
from the Hills, to succour our imperilled, people, if 
the flames of rebellion should spread. So he sent an. 
Aide-de-camp to lvussowlee, on that day, with orders 
for the Seventy-fifth Foot to march to Umballab. ;* 
and, at the same time, the Company’s European 
regiments at Dugshai and Sobathoo were directed to 
hold tl.i cm selves in readiness to march at a moment’s 
notice. But he did not put himself in motion. He 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying that lie anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not 
favourable lie should “at once proceed down to I'm- 
ballah.” He had scarcely despatched this letter, 
when a third telegraphic message was received, from 
which he learnt more distinctly what had happened 
at Meerut on the preceding Sunday. Next morning, 
he wrote again to Lord Canning, still saying that his 


off. Mr. C. Todd is dead, I think. 
He went out this r.orning, and bus 
not yet returned. We learnt that 
mm Europeans are killed.” This 
w.is received at three ilm, The se¬ 
cond message, received at four, said: 
** Cantonments in n state of siege. 
M ut mee rs From M ecru l—-T1 iird J jigh J 
Cavalry— numbers not known—said 
to be a built l red and fifty men. 
Cut elf communication with Meerut 
Taken possession of lha Bridge of 


Bh&te. Pifty-foutth Native Infantry 
sent against them, but, would not mi. 
B eventi olilcer? kdied and won«de<L 
City in a state of considerable ex ci to¬ 
me n t. Troops seat dew n, Imt 1 tfrfbing 
known yet. Information will be for- 
warded/ 5 

# Captain Barnard had, on his 
way to Simlali, wumed the ^venty- 
flfl'h to be ready to march or. the 
arrival of orders from ilea.fi-Q.uar? 
ters. 
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own movements would depend upon the information 
he receiver. But he was beginning to discern more 
clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he or¬ 
dered the two Fusilier Regiments to move down 
to Fmballah^ and the SirmooT battalion*}* to proceed 
from i)hera to Meerut. From the first he appeal's 
to have perceived clearly that the most pressing 
danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He feH that the great Magazine at 
Delhi, with its rich supplies of arms and ordnance 
stores, and implements of all kinds, must already be 
in possession of the mutineers, and he lost no time in 
taking measures to secure our other great military 
store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. u I have ?ent express, 7 ’ he wrote to Lord 
Canning on the 13th, u to desire that the Fort at 
Ferozpore may foe secured by the Sixty-first Foot, 
and the Fort at Govmdghur by the Eighty-first, 
Two companies of the Eighth from Julluiidhur to 
PlfDlour 7 ' The importance of securing the hitter 
place could scarcely, indeed, be over-estimated.;): 
How it was accomplished by the authorities of the 
Punjab will hereafter he tuld. In this place it need 
only foe recorded that thence was it that the siege* 
train was to be drawn which was to open the way for 
our re-entrance into Delhi, or to perform any other 


* Major G. 0. Jacob, of the First 
European Kcgiinimt, who happened 
to be at Simlat, rode down lo Dug* 
slmi during the night, and warned 
the regiment early m tbo morning. 

| A corps of bravo and faithful 
Goorknhs, whose good service ^ will 
bo hereafter detailed. 

X Mr. Cavc-Browne sap, fr A re¬ 
po id,did float about the Punjab, the 
truth of which wo have never heard 
denied, that one member of the Staff 
suggested that all European troops 


should concer t rat e on Philiour, and, 
taking boat down the Sutlej, make 
for England as fast as pos dblo; 
another, however—one wfio , aka! 
fell among the -earliest victims of the 
rebellion—stiMested that the Pliif- 
Jour fort, with its large magazine, 
might be made available for a verv 
different purpose. lifflfk the idea 
of a siege-train/* dins last was 
Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General 
of the Army. 
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service that circumstances might demand from it in 
the operations to be now undertaken. An Artillery 
officer was despatched thither with all speed to make 
the necessary arrangements ;* and the Go or hah Regi¬ 
ment, known as the N usseree Battalion, and then be¬ 
lieved to be loyal to the core, was ordered down front 
Jut-ogb, near Sitnlnh, to form, with a detachment of 
the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, an escort for the train 
from Phillour to Umballah. This was not more than 
any soldier of a few years’ experience would have 
Rone; but as it was an important, though an obvious 
movement, and tended much to our subsequent 
success, it should be held in remembrance by all 
who say that in this conjuncture Anson, did Iess.f 
‘Before the day was spent, the Comiaander-in-Chief 
had made up his mind that he must quit Simlah. 
f ‘l am just off for Umballah,” he wrote to Lord 
Canning, at eight o’clock on the morning of the 14th. 

. , . u Tiiis is a most disastrous business,” he added, 
“and it is not possible to see what will be the result. 
They say the King of Delhi is at the bottom of it. 

I doubt it,; but I have no doubt that lie has taken 
advantage of the opportunity, and is assisting the 
insurgents. ... If the mutineers, having possession 
of the city, make their stand behind the walls, we 
hall want a good force and artillery. This must be 
collected at Kurnaul, as it would not be wise, I 
think, to divide the force we shall have and send part 
from Meerut on the opposite side of the river. But 
I hope to hear something which will enable me to 

* OnjiUtiu Worthington, who was and ^ on no an ding the bridge over the 
on gickdcave at Sieduli at the time. Sutlej, it contained the only inaqw 
t The Author of t>io History of ziiui that could iftfw furnish Us with 
the Siege of Delhi” save; “On the a siege-train, '&c. I in* it la 

Kith Sir Jolm I^Twrenee iele^jfnphd clear that General Anson had rent 
t j Juliundlmr to secure the Fort of instructions to this ciluet three uavm 
P hiUtour, Two marches to the south, before. 
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decade what is best to be done when I get to Urn- tss7. 
ballah.” , ' " %«- 

He reached that place on the jnorning of the ,16th, 
and many sinister reports met him there. It was 
plain that tin Native regiments in the Punjab were 
in a state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, there¬ 
fore, that he could not expect immediate assistance 
from that province. We are terribly short of 
'' artillery ammunition,” he wrote. “ The two com¬ 
panies of Reserve Artillery I asked for from Lahore 
and Loodhianah cannot, of course, now be given, and 
we hove no means of using the Siege-train. All the 
European troops within reach will be here on the 
1 7th. If we move upon Delhi, I think it must be 
from Kuniaul. It is extraordinary how little we 
know of what is going on in other parts of the 
country—nothing whatever from Agra, Cawnpore, 

Ondh, &c." On the following day, lie wrote again 
to Lord Canning, saying: “I have been doing my 
best to organise the Force here, ready for a move; 
bat tents and carriages are not ready, and they are 
indispensable. We are also deficient in ammunition, 
which we are expecting from Phillour, I hope we 
shall be in a state to move- shortly, if required. But 
we have no heavy guns for Delhi, if we are to attack 
the mutineers there. We must not fritter away or 
sacrifice the Europeans we have, unless for some 
gre. t necessity.” 

' Marty troubles and perplexities then besot him. It Tto Um- 
has been already shown that the Native Regiments at 1{c ^' 
Umballah were in a state of smouldering mutiny, 
kept only from bursting into a blaze by the con¬ 
tiguity of European troops.* The incendiary work, 




Ante, book al. chapter v, 
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:s.v7. -which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the 
ilay ’ Commander-m-Chief and the General ot Division, 

had by this time explained itself, it was clear that 
the Sepoys were ripe for revolt. With the strong 
European force now gathered at Umballah, Anson 
might have reduced them to impotence in an bom. 

I To the vigorous understanding oi Sir John Lawrence 
nothing w r as clearer than that the true policy, in that 
conjuncture, was to disarm the Native Regiments at 
Umballah before advancing upon Delhi : and he im¬ 
pressed this necessity upon Anson by telegraph and 
by post from RaWul-Pin dee, hut the Commander-in - 
Chief refused to sanction the measure.* It seemed to 
be an easy escape out of some difficulties v hich beset 
his position at Umballah. He had the wolf lp the 
ears. He could not with safety carry the regiments 
with him. and he could not leave them behind. But 
he was met with remonstrances from officers ori the 
spot, who protested that some pledges had been given 
to the Sepoys which could not honourably he btoken, 
though in truth the Sepoys themselves had practically 
violated the compact, and there would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against 
themselves. It was, however, resolved to appeal only 
to their good feelings, and so they were left with aims 
in their hands to use them on a future day foully 
against us in return for our forbearance y 
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Another source of anxiety was this. Before the 
^teek had passed, news came to Umballah that the 
OoorjyUrnif the Nusseree Battalion, from no sympathy 
with the regular army, bat from some personal causes 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when their 
services were wanted, had refused to inarch to Phillour, 
had plundered the Commander-imChief h baggage' 
and tureatened to attack bimlah. Then there came 
a great cry of terror from the pleasant places which 
Anson had just quitted, and in which, only a few days 
before, the voice - of joy and gladness had been reso¬ 
nant in a hundred happy homes. It was the season 
when our English ladies, some with thsir husbands, 
some without them, were escaping from the hot winds 
of the Northern Provinces and disporting themselves, 
m all the flush of renovated health and strength mid 
new-born elasticity under the cheering influence 'of 
the mountain breezes on the slopes of theHimnlayahs. 
It might well have been regarded, in the first instance, 
as a happy circumstance that so many of our country¬ 
women were away from the military cantonments, in 
which mutiny and murder had so hideously displayed 
themselves; but when it was known that these joyous 
playgrounds were being stripped of their defences, 
and that if danger were to threaten the homes of our 
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Order, In which, after adverting to as solemnly he pledges Ms word and 
the genefal uneasiness of the Sepoys honour that none shall ever be exp¬ 
and to Jus former efforts to allay it, ohutl He announces this to t he 
lie said ; 4 Uo* Excellency has deter- Native Army in the.full confidence 
mme« that the new rifl^ittridge, that all will now perform their dm y 
and every new cartridge, shall be dis- free from anxiety aud care and bo 
pool timed, and that hi future balled prepared to stand and shed the last 
ammunition shall be made tip by each drop of their blood, as tflev have 
jcftgimcnt for its own a proper formerly done, 1, the side of the 
ViAmi&lmm entertained for tins British fcrob)», and in defence-of • : 
pmpn .p. llie Commandardu-Ghicf country/* Such words iu Mrson 
?" lel W fEia , Am ? that no might be j-ood, but the had 

inirrfmnce mil tbrnr castes or re- tong since passed. 
ligwBSfe was ever conicmplatodj mid 
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v$3&P\. people there would be nothing but God’s mercy to 
Ma r* protect them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose, 
which needed but little to aggravate it into a great 
. pride. When, therefore, tidings came that the Nus- 
\ scree battalion, at a distance of some three or four 
< miles from Simlah, had, risen in rebellion, there was 
f\, general consternation. It was rumoured that the offi¬ 
ces and their families at J utogh had been murdered, 
\/ a itidhtti the Goorkaha were marching on Simlah intent 
on slaughter and spoliation. Then, for the greater 
part of two long days, many tasted the bitterness 
of ffoath. The agony of terror swept our English 
families out of their holiday-homes, as with the 
besom of coming destruction; and in wild confusion 
men. women, and children streamed down towards 
the plains,; or huddled together at the point esteemed 
to be best capable of defence.* Never, at any time 
or in any place, have the consummate gallantry of 
Englishmen and the heroic endurance of. English¬ 
women been more nobly—more beautifully—mani¬ 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy, of 
which I am writing. But the incidents of those two 
days: on the Hills arc not to be regarded with na¬ 
tional pride. The strong instinct of self-preservation 
was dominant over alb Men forgot iheir manhood 
in what seemed to be a struggle for life ;f and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little 
children clinging to them, should have abandoned 
themselves uncontrolledly to their fears. 


* This waa.tlte Bank, Sc© Gave- f Mr, Cave-Browne describes 
Bmwne's “ Punjab and Delhi in tf ladies tailing along, oja-.foot, vainly 
’] v,7/' which contains an animated trying to persuade, entreat, ttoteit 
account of the two days’ panic on the fearers to hurry on with their 
the HHIs* The writer's ays that at jamjmm, on which were their help- 
ijui BaiJ; to: re congregated sonic Jess duhireu* while men were out- 
four Jmire&cd of our Christian people, bidding each other* and mtbi&lwf? 
<c of whom above a hundred were totlks t to secure bearers for their 
able-bodied men,” baggage/’ 
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But the panic was a groundless jmnic. The Nus- 
scree battalion, though grossly insubordinate, was 
310 1 intent on the murder of our people. The Goor- 
kalis had grievances, real or supposed, to be redressed, 
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and when certain concessions had been made (< them, 
they returned to their allegiance, and afterwards be ■ 
came eood soldiers.* And not without some feeling 
of shame our people went back to their deserted 
homes and found everything just as it had been 
left Those, whose excited imaginations had seen 
blazing houses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling places to see with their fleshly eyes the 
unfinished letter on the desk and the embroidery on 
the work-table undisturbed by marauding hands. 

Even the trinkets of the ladies were as if they had 
never been out of the safest custody. But confidence, 
which is ever “ a plant of slow' growth,” Is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down; and it was long 
before our English families at the hill-stations re¬ 
covered the serenity they had lost. Every officer fit 
for service was called to join his regiment, and the 
European soldiery were too much needed in the field 
to allow any force to be left for the protection of the 
tender congregation of women and children on the 
slopes of the great hills, f 

The Commander-in-Chief had, indeed, other tilings Preparation 
to consider than these social alarms, fhe defection Sl, ‘ ge 
of the Nusseree battalion was a source of perplexity' 


* It is said that ottE of their out of Simlali, Mr. Mivyne, the Chap- 
principal cniisc.1 of complaint was lain, informed him that the slatioe 
the fact that theyhad been ordered tras in great danger from tUe anruWr 
to march down to the plains, of L in the Be&aars, an ] 

that bo arrangements had been made ashed that some Earopeaus mi&hi te 
for the jsrotcclion of their famdles in sent nu for its protection. The 
their aWura. They were also in General said that, he could not spare 
arrears nf pay, mw “ What, then, are the ladies to 

j Mr. CarC hB ro\rnc relates that ns do P” ashed the Chaplain. tl Tie 
the Commander-isi-Chief was riding bea;. they eorij** was tlie answer. 
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IS 57. upon other grounds, ^ ^ was hard to say how the 

siege train could be escorted safely to Umball&h. It 
was of the highest importance, at this time, that the 
European troops should be exposed as little as pos¬ 
sible to the blazing heats of the summer sun. It was 
the -mltriest season of the year, and cholera was 
already threatening our camp. The regiment oi 
hardy Goorkahs, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work; and 
now their services were lost to us for a while. There 
was nothing, therefore, left hut a resort to TJindos- 
tanee troops of doubtful fidelity, or to a contingent 
force supplied by a friendly Native chief. Mean¬ 
while there was great activity in the magazine of 
PMllour. Day and night our troops, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Griffith,'Commissary of Ordnance, toiled on 
Incessantly to prepare the siege train and to supply 
ammunition of all kinds for the advancing array. A 


day, even an hour, lost, might have been fatal; for 
the Sutlej was rising, and the bridge of boats, by 
which the Train was to cross the river, might have 
been swept away before our preparations were com¬ 
plete. 

Tuc Vnpart- But there were worse perplexities even than these. 

The elaborate organisation of the army which Anson 
commanded was found to be a burden and an encum- 
■ Stance. The Chiefs of all the Staff-departments 
of the Army -were at his elbow. They were necessarily, 
men of large experience, selected for their approved 
ability and extensive knowledge j and it was right that 
he should consult them. But Departments are ever 
slow t-r move- -ever encumbered with a '-sense of 
responsibility, which presses upon them with the 
destructive force of paralysis. These Indian Military 
Departments were the best possible Departments in 


the Aitanr departments. 
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time of peace. They had immense masses of corre¬ 
spondence ■written up and endorsed with the most 
praiseworthy punctuality and precision. They were 
always prepared with a precedent; always ready to 
check an irregularity, and to chastise an over-zealous 
public servant not moving in the strictest grooves of 
Routine. It was, indeed, their especial function to 
suppress what they regarded as the superfluous acti¬ 
vities of individual men ; and individual men never 
did great things until they got fairly out of the reach 
of the Departments, They were nominally War 
Departments. There would have been no need of 
such Departments if war had been abolished-from oil’ 
the face of the land. But it was the speciality of 
these War Departments that they were never pre¬ 
pared for war. Surrounded as we were, within and 
without, with hostile populations, and living in a 
chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, 
we yet were fully prepared for almost anything in 
the 1 world hut fighting. Without long delay we could 
place ourselves in neither a defensive nor an offen¬ 
sive attitude, ' We could t; stand fast” as well as anv 
nation in the world, but there was never any facility 
of moving. As soon as ever there, came a necessity 
for action, it was found that action was impossible. 
The Adjutant General, the Quartermaster-General, 
the CommGsmy-General, the .Chief of the Army 
Medical Department, each had his own special reason 
to give why the l< thing' was “impossible,” No 
ammunition—no carriages—no hospital stores—no 
doolies for the sick and wounded. Kadi lread of a 
Department, indeed, had his own particular protest 
to fling in the face of the Commander-in-Chicf. 
Nimquam jmxtlm was his motto. It w r as the custom 
of Departments, I t was the rule of the Service. lS"o 
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one was at all ashamed of it. It had come down by 
official inheritance from one to the othjer, and the 
Chief of the Department merely walked in the plea¬ 
sant paths which,-‘years 'before, as a Deputy Assistant, 
he hud trodden under some defunct. Chief of pious 
memory. In a word, it was the system. Every now 
and then some seer like Ilenry Lawrence rose up to 
protest against it. And when, in the plain language 
of common sense, the truth was laid bare to the 
public, some cried, “ How true 1” but the many smiled 
incredulously, and denounced the writer as an 
alarmist. And so General Anson, having found 
things in that normal state of unprepnredness in 
which his predecessors liad delighted, had followed 
in their footsteps, nothing doubting, until suddenly 
brought face to face with a dire necessity, he found 
that everything was in its wrong place. The storm- 
signals were up, but the life-boat was in the church 
steeple, and no one could find the keys of the 
church * 

It was not strange, therefore, that Anson felt it 
would not be prudent, with the means then at his 
disposal, to risk “an enterprise on Delhi.' 1 “It 
becomes now a matter for your consideration," he 
wrote to Sir John Lawrence on the 17th, “whether 
it would bo prudent to risk tin 1 small European 
force we have here in an enterprise on Delhi. 1 
think not. It is wholly, in my opinion, insufficient 
for the purpose. The walls could, of course, be 


* On tin. 3Sth of May General 
Barnard wrote from Umhulkh, str¬ 
ing : H And now tliat they [iliu Bu¬ 
rn lean regimen is \ arc collected, 
without iQnta, without am munition, 
Ihn men have not twenty rounds 
apiece* Two troops of Hor s Arlii- 
Vry, twelve guns, but m reserve 


ammunition, and their waggons at 
Boodmnah—sevm) days 1 oif! Com¬ 
missariat without sufliclent transport 
at hatirL This is ihn hoaafcj 3 Indian 
Army, and this is the force with 
which the civil inn would have us 
go to DBra.”—-Compare also fetter 
quoted in the text, page 165, 
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battered down with Heavy guns. The entrance 
might be opened, and little resistance offered, But 
so few men in a great city,., with such narrow 
streets, and an immense armed population, who 
knew every turn and corner of them, would, it 
appears to me, be in a very dangerous position', and 
if six or seven hundred were disable#, what would 
remain? Could we hold it with the whole country 
around against us? Could we either stay in or out 
of it? My own yiew of the state of things now is, 
that by carefully collecting our resources, having got 
rid of the bad materials which we cannot trust, and 
having supplied their places with others of a better 
sort, it would not he very long before wc could pro¬ 
ceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direc¬ 
tion we might please. Your telegraphic message in¬ 
forming me of the measures which you have taken to 
raise fresh troops confirms mein this opinion. I mint 
add, also, that this is now the opinion of all here 
whom I have consulted upon it—the Major-General 
and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, Quarter-master- 
Geueral, and Commissary-General. The latter has, 
however, offered a positive impediment to it, in the 
impossibility of providing what would be necessarv 
for such an advance under from sixteen to twenty 
days. I thought it could have been done in leas; 
but that was before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 
Indeed, it is very little more than forty-eight hours 
since I came here, and every turn produces some¬ 
thing which may altera previous opinion,”* 


* The views of General Anson &t 
this time are thus stated in an un- 
published memoir by Colonel Baird 
Smith, from which other quotations 
will be made: u It is generally uu« 
d erst nod that the course which re¬ 
commended itself most to lus mind 


wan one strongly opposed to the 
popular instinct at the moment. Ho* 
Cognising, J :s all conversant with 
military affair# could not fail lo do 3 
that strategically considered die posi¬ 
tion of a weak force at Delhi must 
be, if not utterly false, yet extreme 
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1&S7* But tltese doubts were but of brief duration. I<et 
Adjutants-General, and Quarter-masters-General,, and 
'Srewth 4 * Commissaries-General suggest what difficulties they 
Lord Caa- might, there were other powers, to North and South, 
in whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, was an 
offtafee and an abomination, Lord Canning, from 
| Calcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the Punjab, 
/ j flashed to the Head Quarters of the Army emphatic 
V | messages, urging Anson to move on Delhi, with such 
f force as he could gather; and followed up their 
eager telegrams with letters scarcely less eager. The 
Governor-General, to whom Anson had not commu¬ 
nicated the view s which he bad expressed in the pre¬ 
ceding letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Pun¬ 
jab, was overjoyed by the thought that there was so 
much activity at Head-Quarters. Encouraged by 
the earlier letters of the Military Chief, and still more 


by a message lie bad received from Mr. Colvin, at 
Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that lie learnt the good news “with intense plea¬ 
sure.” “ For,” he added, “ I doubted whether you 
* would be aide to collect so strong a body of troops 

in the time. I canned doubt that it will now prove 


amply sufficient, and f am very grateful to you for 
enabling me to feel confident on this point. An un¬ 
successful demonstration against Delhi, or even any 
appearance of delay in proceeding to act, when once 
our force is on the spot, -would have a most injurious 
effect—1 mean in Bengal generally. Every station 


danger, he is believed to have advo¬ 
cated the withdrawal of the small 
and isolated detachments on the 
lWb, and the eoneeuiratioii of the 
whole available British furct; between 
tin- mtiej ami UtO Jumna, there to 
avnib. lie an vn\ of reinforcements 
lv the tine of Hkj J{fs?m‘q and, while 


permitting the fire of revolt to burn 
as fiercely ns it might within the 
!i m its i n.d \ eatr A , i0 ehtek its tt, mu i 
beyond them on the nonhwai d* and 
ultimately to proceed to tpieach it 
with means that, would make the 
issue certain,”- - UtptthUthed Mmoir 
fy Colonel jj&ird tint 'lh. MS. 
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tasked cantonment is in a state of excitement, and any¬ 
thing in the nature of a check would give confidence 
to the disaffected regiments, \yhicli might lead to 
soi uething worse than the horrors of Della, Allahabad, 
Benares, Oudh (except fc Lucknow, which I believe to 
be safe), and a host of places of less importance where 
Native troops arc alone, will continue to be a source 
of much anxiety until Delhi is disposed of. It is for 
this that I have telegraphed to you to make as short 
work as possible of the rebels, who have cooped them¬ 
selves up there, and whom you cannot crush too re¬ 
morselessly. I should rejoice to hear that there had 
been no holding our men, and that the vengeance 
had been terrible.’' 

. Whilst Lori Canning was thus expressing Ins gra¬ 
titude to Anson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer 
the scene of action, and in closer communication with 
the Commandcr-in-Chief, knowing better what were 
X>the prevailing counsels at Head Quarters, was urgent 

y in his remonstrances against delay, lie knew the 
temper of the people well; and nothing was clearer 
to the eye of his experience than that, in the con¬ 
juncture which had arisen, it was necessary above all 
tilings to maintain an appearance of successful ac¬ 
tivity. Any semblance of paralysis at such a time 
must, he knew, be fatal to us. At such periods the 
Natives of India wait and 1 watch. It is in conformity 
with the genius of a people, equally timid and super¬ 
stitious, to be worshippers of success. John Law- 
„ mice knew well that if at any time the English in 
India should betray symptoms of irresolution in the 
fac.; of danger, thousands and tens of thousands, 
believing that the day of our supremacy is past, 
would first fall away from, and then rise against their 
masters But we had reached an epoch in the 
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History of our great Indian Empire at which the 
impression of our corning fall was stronger than it 
had ever been before, and there were those who, on 
the first sign of weakness in our camp, would have 
pointed exultingly to the beginning of the end. ft 
was not a time, indeed, to calculate military means 
and resources, or to regard strategical principles in 
the conduct of our armies ; but simply to move and 
strike—to move somewhere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous 
action that the counsels of John Lawrence ever 
pointed *-not to any particular line of procedure to 
be dictated to the Military Chief. “I do not myself," 
he wrote to Anson, on the 21st of May, “think that 
the country anywhere is against us—certainly not 
from here to within a few miles of Dellii. I served 
for nearly thirteen years in Delhi, and know the 
people well. My belief is, that with good manage¬ 
ment on the part of the Civil officers, it would open 
its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceive that the mutineers can hold 
and defend it. Still, 1 admit that on military prin¬ 
ciples, in the present state of affairs, it may not be 
expedient to advance on Delhi; certainly not until 
the Meerut force is prepared to act, which it can only 
be when set free. Once relieve Meerut, and give 
confidence to the country, no difficulty regarding 
carriage can occur. By good arrangements the 
owners will come forward, but. in any case it can be 
collected. From Meerut you will be able to form a 
sound judgment on the course to be followed. If 
the country lower down be disturbed; and the Sepoys 
have mutinied, 1 conceive it would be a paramount 
'duty to march that way, relieve each place, and dis¬ 
arm or destroy the mutineers, If, on the other 
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hand, all were safe, it would, be a question whether 
you should consolidate your resources there, or 
march on Delhi. I think it must be allowed that 
our European troops are not placed at tins or that 
station simply to hold it, but to be ready to move 
wherever they may be required Salubrious and 
centrical points for their location were selected ; but 
so long as we maintain our prestige and keep* the 
country quiet, it cannot signify how many canton¬ 
ments we abandon. But this we cannot do. if we 
allow two or three Native corps to checkmate large 
bodies of Europeans. It will then be a mere ques¬ 
tion of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the 
Native troops must destroy us. We are doing all 
we can to strengthen ourselves, and to reinforce you, 
either by direct or indirect means.* But can your 
Excellency suppose for one moment that the Irregu¬ 
lar troops will remain staunch, if they see our Euro¬ 
pean soldiers cooped up in their cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency 
remarks that we must carefully collect our resources; 
but what are these resources, but our European 
soldiers, our guns, and our materiel: these are, ail 
ready at hand, and only require to be handled wisely 
and Vigorously to produce great results. We have 
money also, and the control of the country. But if 
disaffection spread, insurrection will follow, and we 
shall then neither be able to collect the revenue, 
nor procure supplies.” “ Pray,” he continued, “ only 
reflect on the whole history of India. Where have 
we failed, when we acted vigorously ? Where have 
we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive, until twelve hundred, fought at Plassev in 

* This U to be uibieistood as referring to the mca?*dres taken in the 
Punjab, 
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opposition to the advice of his leading officers, beat 
forty thousand men, and conquered Bengal, Mon- 
son retreated from, the Chumbul, and before he 
gained Agra, his army was disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Canbnl catastrophe. It 
might have been averted by resolute and bold action. 
The Irregulars of the Army, the Ivuzzilbashcs. in 
short our friends, of whom we had many, only left 
us when they found we were not true to ourselves. 
How can it be supposed that strangers and merce¬ 
naries will sacrifice everything for us? There is a 
point tip to which they will stand by us, for they know 
that we have always been eventually successful, and 
that we are good masters ; but go beyond this point, 
and every man will, look to his immediate benefit, 
\ Ids present safety. The Punjab Irregulars are march- 
| mg down in the highest spirits, proud to be trusted. 

: and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
1 troops—ready to light, shoulder to Humlder, with 
the Europeans. But if, on their arrival, they find 
the Europeans behind breastworks, they' will begin 
to think that the game is up. Recollect that all this 
time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are writing to, and visiting, every canton¬ 
ment. ... I cannot comprehend what the Commis¬ 
sariat can mean by requiring from sixteen to twenty 
days to procure provisions. 1 am persuaded that all 
you can require to take with you must be pro¬ 
curable in two or three. We have had an extra¬ 
ordinary good harvest, and supplies must be abun¬ 
dant between Embalkh and Meerut. The greater 
portion of the country is well cultivated. We are 
sending our troops in every direction without diffi- 
t culty, through tracts which are comparatively desert. 

. Our true policy is to trust the Maharajah of Puttecata, 
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And Rajah of Jiieend, and the country generally, for 
they have shown evidence of being on our side, but 
utterly to distrust the regular Sepoys. I would spare 
no expense to carry every European' soldier—at any 
rate, to carry every other one. By alternately march- 
lug and riding, their strength and spirits' will be 
maintained. \Ye are pushing on the Guides, the 
Fourth Sikhs, the First and Fourth Punjab regi¬ 
ments of Infantry, from different parts of the Punjab, 
in this way. If there is any officer in the Punjab 
whom your Excellency would wish to have at your 
side, pray, don't hesitate to apply for him. There is a 
young officer now at Head Quarters, who, though 
young iii years, has seen much service, and proved 
himself an excellent soldier. I allude to Captain 
.Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Colin 
Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment ; 
and when lie left Beshawur it was considered a 
public loss.” 


Of the exceeding force and cogency of this no 
doubt can be entertained. It was the right language 
lor the crisis—rough, ready, and straight, to the 
point. The great Punjab Commissioner, with his 
loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient 
to «tr.ike, was not in a mood to make gentle allow¬ 
ances or to weigh nice phrases of courteous discourse. 
But, in what be wrote, he intended to convey no re¬ 
proaches to the Military Chief. It was simply the 
irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, impatient of 
departmental dallyings and regulation restraints, and 
in its own utter Veedom from all fear of responsi¬ 
bility not quite tolerant of the weakness of those who, 
held back by a fear of failure, shrink from encoun¬ 
tering heroic risks. It was not that he mistrusted 
the man Anson, but that lie mistrusted all the cum- 
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brous machinery of the Head-Quarters Departments, 
which never had been found ripe for sudden action— 
never had improvised an expedition or precipitated 
an enterprise, ever since Departments were created— 
though, in truth, he could not see that in the ma¬ 
chinery itself there was anything to unfit it for 
prompt action. <l I should greatly regret,” he wrote 
two days afterwards, “ if any message or otter of 
mine should annoy you. I have written warmly 
and strongly in favour of an advance, because I felt 
assured that such was the true policy. However 
much we may be taken by surprise, our military 
organisation admits of prompt action. The country 
is almost sure to be with us, if it were only that we 
save them from trouble; aud this will more espe¬ 
cially be the case in mi affair like the present, when 
we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy." The 
J Com missariat. in such a case, is ever the chief 
stumbling-block; and the impediments ;brown up 
are those of which military men take the most, and 
civilians the least, account. Anson was told at TJm- 
ballah that they were insuperable. Bat John Law¬ 
rence, at Rawul-Pindee, could not recognise the force 
of the obstructive argument. “ I cannot compre¬ 
hend,” he wrote to Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson 
requires so much supplies. To carry so mftch food 

( with the troops is to encumber the column and waste 
our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies should be taken, but no more. 
My belief is, that ten thousand troops might march 
all over the North-West, and, provided they paid for 
what they required, no difficulty in obtaining sup¬ 
plies would be experienced.” It, is plain, too, that at 
this time the Delhi difficulty was, in the Punjab, 
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held to bo a light one, for Lawrence added : ££ I still 1857. 
think that no real resistance at Delhi will be at- ■ Ua 7* 
tempted ; bat, of course. w i must first get the Meerut j 
force in order, aud, in moving' against Delhi, go pre- * 
pared to fight. My impression is, that, on the ap¬ 
proach of our troops, the mutineers will either dis¬ 
perse, or the people of the city rise and open their 
gates.”* 

Whether General Anson ever recognised the fact Kiwi orders 
that the conjuncture was one in which all rules of rJovenm^nt 
warfare must bow their necks to stern political neces¬ 
sity, is not very apparent ; but if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he knew well that it was his 
duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the 
supreme Civil power; and when he received an 
emphatic enunciation of the views of the Governor- 
Genera!, he prepared to march down upon Delhi. 

“ I regret," he wrote to the Govern or-General on the 
23rd of May, “ that it has not been possible to move 
sooner upon Delhi. The force is so small that it 
must not he frittered away. You say in your Tele¬ 
graphic .Message that Delhi must be recovered, 1 but 
[the operations] to be undertaken by a strong British 
force.’ There is not this in the country. We have 
collected all within reach. I venture to say that not 
an hour has been lost, and that the movement of the 
troops from Umballah will have been accomplished in 
a space of time which was not considered possible on 
my arrival here.” And he concluded his letter by 


* Tn a previous letter (May 21) 
Lawrence had written.: fl At Delhi 
the Sepoys have murdered their offi¬ 
cers and taken mir guns, but eren 
there they did not stand, Ko mm- 
W of them cun face a moderate body 
of Europeans fairly handled. Of JaU? 
years, even when lighting under our 


■ vn banners, in a good cause, with 
European oMicers at their head* and 
.English comrades at their side* they 
have seldom done am thing; m mu¬ 
tineers they cannot light—they will 
bum, destroy, and massacre, but not 
fight." 
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saying: “I should be'glad to know whether you 
consider the Force with which I propose to attack 
Delhi sufficient—and, namely, 1 a strong British 
Force.”’ He had'by this time clearly calculated his 
available strength for the great enterprise before him 
—and it was this, as detailed in a letter which be 
wrote to General Hewitt at Meerut: “ The force from 
Umballab consists of the Ninth Lancers, one squadron 
of the Fourth Lancers, Her Majesty’s Seventy-fifth 
Foot, First European Regiment, Second European 
Regiment, Sixtieth Native Infantry, two troops of 
Horse Artillery. They are formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first. . • 
Brigadier Jones the second brigade. Four companies 
of the First Fusileers, one squadron of Ninth Lancer's, 
two guns, Horse Artillery, were moved to Kuruaiil 
on the 17th, and arrived on the 20tli. Six companies 
of the First FnBileers followed on the 21st. Her 
.Majesty’s Seventy-fifth Foot and Sixtieth Regiment 
of Native Infantry marched on the 22nd. On. 
squadron Ninth Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th. The above will be at Kurnaul on 
the 28th. The Second Europeans, third troop third 
b rigade of Horse Artillery will prof ably follow on the 
26th. The whole will be at Kurnaul on the 30th. 
T propose then to advance with the column towards 
Delhi on the 1st, and he opposite to B'aghput on the 
5th. At this place I should wish to be joined by the 
force from Meerut. To reach it four days may be cal¬ 
culated on.” “ A small siege train,” be added, “ lias 
left Loodianah, and is expected here on the 26th. It 
will require eleven days to get it to Delhi. Il may 
join us at Baghput on or about the 6th, the day after 
that I have named for the junction of your force. I 
depend on your supplying at least one hundred and 



twenty Artillerymen to work it. You will bring, 
besides, according to statement received, two squad¬ 
rons of Carabineers, a wing of the Sixtieth Rifles, 
one light field battery, one troop of Horse Artillery, 
and any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course 
the uon-commmicued European officers belonging to 
them,” 
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Whilst An-on was writing this from timbal fall, Lord 
Canning was telegraphing a message to him, through 
the Lieuteiiant-Cfovenior of Agra, announcing the re¬ 
inforcements which were expected at Calcutta, and 
adding that everything depended “ upon disposing 
speedily of Delia, and making a terrible example. No 
amount of severity can be too great. 1 will support 
you m any degree of it.” There was nothing uncer¬ 
tain in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor- 
General, in his eagerness to strike a sudden and a 
heavy blow at the enemy, very much under- rated th 
military difficulties with which Anson was called upon 
to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile execu¬ 
tion of the impossible ; for, on the Slat of May, he 
telegraphed again to the Coinmaiiderjn-Chief, saying : 
;t I have heard to-day that you do not expect to he 
before Delhi till the 9th (June). In the mean time 
Cawnpore and T.ueknow are severely pressed, and 
the country between Delhi and Cawnpore is passing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of the utmost 
importance to prevent this, and to relieve Cawnpore, 
Bui rapid action will do it. Your force of Artillery 
will enable you to dispose of Delhi with certainty, I 
therefore beg that you will detach one European In¬ 
fantry Regiment and a small force of European 
Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations there, so that Alighur may be re¬ 
covered and Cawnpore relieved immediately. It is 
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impossible to overrate the importance of showing 
European troops between Delia mid Oawnpore, Luck¬ 
now and Allahabad, depend upon it.” 

T; is easy to conceive wlntt would have been the 
perplexity in General Anson’s mind, if he had re¬ 
ceived these instructions. The recovery of Delhi 
seemed to he an enterprise beyond the reach of the 
slender means at his disposal; but be was expected 
also to operate in the country beyond, and in the 
straits of his weakness to display strength on an ex¬ 
tensive held of action. The Army was already on its 
way to Delhi. For whilst the Military Departments 
were protesting their inability to move the Army, the 
Civilians at TJmballah—officially the Commissioner 
of the Cis-Sutlej States, and the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the district, individually Mr. George Bernes 
and Mr. .Douglas Forsyth—were putting forth their 
strength, moving all the agents beneath them, and 
employing the influence which their position had 
given them among the people to accomplish promptly 
and effectually the great object now to be attained. 
It little mattered if, at such a time, the ordinary 
civil business were temporarily suspended. It be¬ 
hoved, at such a moment, every man to be more or 
1 less a soldier. So the civil officers, not only at Ura- 
ballah, but all around it, in the important country 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, went to work 
right manfully in aid of the military authorities; 
collected carts, collected cattle, collected coolies, and 
brought together and stored in Umballah large sup¬ 
plies of grain for the army.* And this, too, in the 

* Mr, Harries, in his official re- ame in the want of carriages. The 
port, ha* recorded that* “ Dcputr-Ctfmtnkwjr General hating 

us it w aa seen bv the Commander- officially declared I tig inability lo meet 
in-Chief that, art onward movement the wants of the army, the Cmi An- 
should be made, u sudden difficulty thorities 'were called upon to supply 
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face of difficulties ami impediments which would 
have dismayed and obstructed less earnest workmen ; 
tor ever, after the fashion of their kind, Natives of 
all classes stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 
of events: from the capitalist to the coolie all shrunk 
alike from rendering active assistance to those whose 
power might be swept away in a day. 

There were other important services, which at this Protected 
time the civil officers rendered to their country-* " r 
doing, indeed, that without which all else would have 
been in vain. In the country between the Jumna 
land the Sutlej were the great chiefs of what were 
( known as the “ Protected Sikh States.” These states, 

' at the commencement of the century, we had rescued 
by our interference from the grasp of Runjeet Singh, 
and ever since the time when the Rajah of Puteealah 
placed in the hands of young Charles Metcalfe the 
keys of his fort, and said that all he possessed was at 
the service of the British Government, those chiefs, 
secure in the possession of their rights, had been true 
to the English alliance. They had survived the ruin 
ol the old Sikh Empire, and were grateful to us for 
the protection which avc had afforded and the inde¬ 
pendence which we had preserved. There are sea¬ 
sons in the lives of all nations, when faith is weak and 
temptation is strong, and, for a little space, the Cis- 
Sutlej chiefs, when the clouds of our first trouble were 
lowering over us, may have been beset with doubts 
and perplexities and fears of siding with the weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. 


the demand.. At Umballah there has five hundred carts, two thousand 
ever been a difficulty to furnish cattle camels, and tw thousand c-oeiics 
of imv kind, the curts being of a very were made over to the Commissa iat 
interior description; however, such Department; thirty thousand maunds 
ns they were, they had to bo pressed ol' grain were likewise collected and 
Hilo service, and m the course of a stored for the Army in the town of 
week, after the utmost exertions, Umballah.” 
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1S57 \The excellent tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took 
Tupon himself the responsibility of calling upon the. 
Maharajah of Puteoalah for assistance, smoothed 
down the apprehensions of that chief, and he took 
las course manfully and consistently, never swerving 
from the straight path of his duty. The chiefs of 
Jheend and Nabha followed his example, and were 
equally true to the British alliance;* It was of the 
/] utmost, importance, at that time, that the road from 
' { Umballah to Kurnaul should be kept open; for it 
was to the latter place—once a flourishing military 
cantonment, but at the time of which 1 am writing 
deserted and decayed—that the troops from Umballah 
were now marching; and there the fugitives from 
Delhi had mostly assembled, and something of an 
attempt had been made to re-establish the shattered 
edifice of British authority upou a fragment of the 
ruins of Delhi.f Above all, to hold Kurnaul was to 
keep open the communications between Umballah 
and Meerut, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those two points. Happily for us, in 
this juncture the Newab of Kurnaul, a Mahomcdan 




* See Mr. Barnes's report. u The 
first object wa3 to provide for the 
safety of the Grand Trunk Road and 
the two stations of Thanes nr and 
Loodhiauah, which wero without re¬ 
liable troops. I accordingly directed 
the Rajah of Jheeud to proceed to 
Kurnaul with all hi9 available force. 
The Maharajah of Puteoalah, at my 
request, sent a detachment of all 
arms, and three guns, under his 
brother, to Thanesur on the Grand 
Trunk Road between Umballah and 
Kurnaul. The Rajah of‘Nabha and 
the Nowab of Mai air Kotela were 
requested to march with their men 
to Loodhiauah, and the Rajah of Jfu- 
reedporo svas desired to place him¬ 
self under the orders of the Deputy 


Commissjoner of Ferozeparc, Thus 
all points of the main line of road 
were secured, and the Rajah of 
Jhccnd was also instructed to collect 
supplies and carriages for the field 
force, to protect the station of Kur¬ 
naul, &c. }> It should be added that 
Sir John Lawrence had telegraphed 
on the 13th to “get the Maharajah 
of Futecalah to send one regiment 
to Thanesur and another to Lood : 
higftali." The policy from the first 
was to trust the great Cis-Sutlcj 
Chiefs. See also note in the Ap¬ 
pendix.. 

f Brigadier Graves and Mr. Le 
who had effected their escape 
from Delhi, were t he representatives 
of the military aud civil authority. 
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t nobleman and land-owner of ..large influence in that 
part of the country, threw the weight of his personal 
power into the scales on our side * This, doubtless, 
was great help to us; and when the Jlieend Rajah 
sent down his troops to Ivurnaul, the danger of a 
general rising of the mixed population of that part 
ot the country had passed away. The Contingent 
arri ved on the night of the 18tb, and on the following 
morning the first detachment of Europeans niarched 
into the cantonment.f Meanwhile, the Puteealab 
Rajah was occupying Thaneysur, on the great high 
road between Umballnh and Kurnaul, and thus the 
communication between these two important points 
was fully secured. 

Ai the distance of a few miles from the station 
of Kurnaul lies the town of Paniput, a place famous 
in Indian annals; for there, on the neighbouring 
plain, bad great armies contended, and tlirice with 
tremendous carnage the destinies of India had been 
decided on its battle-fields. At this point the bulk 
oi the -jlieend Contingent was now posted, and as fresh 
detachments of the army from Umballah marched 
into Kurnaul, the advanced guard pushed on to 
Paniput, where it was presently joined by the rear 
companies of the Fusileers, two more squadrons of 
the Lancer regiment, and four guns. The Europeans, 
weakened though they were by the burning beats of 
May, were eager for the conflict, and already there 
had grown up amongst them that intense hatred of the 


* Mr.Kaikes states, in his “Notes I have decided to throw in my lot 
01 * the Revolt/* that i{ When we had with yours. M sword, m\ purse, 
no military forco near Kurnaul, and and my followers arc at your ciis- 
all men watched anxiously the con- posal. 

duct of each local chief, the Ncwab f This advamocJ detachment con- 
of Kurnaul went to Mr. Le Bas and sisted of four companies of the First 
addressed him to the following effect, Fusilecrs, two Horse Artillery gmm, 
* Sir, I have spent a sh opless night and a squadron of the Ninth Lancers 
m meditating on the state of affairs; 
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Native races which afterwards bore such bitter fruit, 
for even then they were beginning to see before them 
evidences of the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the European Regiments General 
.Anson left Umballah, on the 25th of May; and, on 
the 2Gth, he was lying at Kurnaul, helpless and 
hopeless, on the bed of death, in the mortal agonies 
of the great pest of the country. On the following 
day, Sir Henry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little 
after midnight, just in time, as he said, to receive 
the dying farewell of his chief. Anson was all but 
|gone ; but he recognised his friend, and, in a faint 
[voice, articulated: “Barnard, I leave you the com¬ 
mand. You will say how anxious I have been to do 
my duty. I cannot recover. May success attend 
you. God bless you. Good-bye.”* And another 
hour had not spent itself before General George 
Anson had passed beyond the reach ol all human 
praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Commander had filled him with 
mental anxiety, which had increased the depressing 
influences of over-fatigue and exposure to the cli¬ 
mate in the most trying season of the year. He had 
evinced much tender consideration tor the health of 
fiis men, and he was one of the first to be struck 
down by the fiery blasts of the Indian summer. He 
was a brave soldier and an honest gentleman, and 
another brave soldier and honest gentleman, whilst 
the corpse lay unburied in the next room, wrote a 
letter, saying: “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who. at all events, came to 
this country with the prestige of recent service with 
him, that not an hour lias been lost in getting the 

* Letter of Sir H. Barnard to one a.m. on the 27tn ; at 2.15 lie 
Sir Charles Yorke, Mav 27, 1S57. breathed his last. Cholera was the 
*' This ” he adds, “ w a." at half-past immediate cause of hi$ death. 
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small force now advanced as far as Pan!put, and T 
hope to keep pushing on, as fast as I can get them 
up, on Delhi. The day I heard of the disaster at 
Delhi—which at TJmballah preceded any account 
from Meerut—I immediately despatched my son, who 
rode to Siinlah during the night to warn the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and bring him down. He has him¬ 
self detailed all his movements to you, and I cannot 
but entertain hope, had he lived, you woidd have 
taken a different view of his conduct, and not attri¬ 
buted any want of energy to him. Whatever might 
have been accomplished by an immediate rush from 
Meerut could not be cxpected from TJmballah. The 
European troops were all in the Hills. Nothing but 
three regiments of Native troops and some Artillery' 
Europeans were at the latter place; and when the 
Regiments on the Hills were assembled, the General 
was met by protests against his advance by the. 
leading Staff and Medical Officers of his Army. The 
Commissariat declared their utter inability to move 
the troops; the Medical men represented theirs to 
provide the requisite attendants and bearers. Still 
matters went on. Troops were moved as fast as 
could be done, and arrangements made to meet the 
difficulty of bearers. Ammunition had to be pro- 
ciircd from Phillour, for the men had not twenty 
rounds in their pouches, and none in store; and the 
Artillery were inefficient, as their reserve waggons 
were all at Looilhianah. It is only this day that l 
expect the necessary supply of ammunition to arrive 
at Umballiih. I have determined (I say /,'for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over 
the command when I arrived last night) not to wait 
for the siege-train.”* 

* Sir Henry Barnard to Sir John Lawrence, May 27, 1857. MS. 
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Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief 
CwwJH&r. 3Ctors ? J nst j 13 the curtain had risen on the great 
"Mil fo com- drama of .British action. With what success Ansau 
miglit have played his distinguished part ran now he 
only conjectured. There are those who believe that 
alike in wisdom and integrity he far outshone all Ins 
colleagues in the Supremo Council, and that when the 
crisis arrived he took in the situation and measured 
■-he work to be done with an accuracy and precision 
which none beside, soldier or civilian, brought to bear 
upon the opening incidents of the- War.* Little time 
was allowed to him to recover from the first shock of 
the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. 
But it would be unjust to estimate what he did, or 
what he was capable of doing, by tbe measuring-rod 
of those who, during that eventful fortnigh t, believed 
that the recovery of Delhi was to be accomplished bv 
the prompt movement of a small and imperfectly 
equipped British force. Jt is not in cotemporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. We 
must put aside all thought, indeed, of what even the 
wisest and the strongest said in the first paroxysm of 
perplexity, when all men looked to the Chief of the 
Army to do what then seemed to be easy, and found 
that it was not done. How difficult it really was will 
presently appear. And though tbe result of a sudden 

** the statements c( Ibo author rcjectiiu* as crude and rsdictiknv j < he 
of the “ lied Pamphlet; 1 * “It vm a suggestions Kent up by the collective 
common practice t o sneer at General wisdom of Calcutta,*' J+ l Iistoiy may 
Anson us a mere Horse Guards not unwillingly accept this; but 
General, as om who had gained his when it is said 'that general An son, 
honours at HewumrhU. But it is ,r when brought, in both the Couin 
nevertheless a fact that i\m Horae cila ,J —that is, tbe Executive m l 
Guards* General, by dint of agplica- Loglafatfi Councils—"facie to 
thm and prrsuveranee, made hinisdf with men who had made legislation 
so thoroughly a master of his profes- for India the study of their lives, 
sion that, when i he mutiny brake distanced them til/*am cannot lielp 
M he drew up a plan of operations. being somedfh.it sisrtied by the bold - 
which Ids sicm^r, a Crimean Gc 0 f the assertion, 
ucrrd, carried onf in ad its details. 
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at Delhi might have been successful, it 
is impossible, with our latter knowledge of subsequent 
events to guhle us, not to believe that in the month 
of May the risk of failure was greater than the fair 
prospect of success. And we may be sure that if 
Anson had flung himself headlong upon the strong¬ 
hold of the enemy and failed, lie would have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant 
of the first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these 
initial delays and their causes may be accepted as 
sound and just. “The protracted delay,” he wrote, 
“ lias been caused, as far us I can gather from private 
letters from General Anson since 1 hist wrote, by 
waiting for the siege-train, and by want of carriage 
for the Europeans. As regards the siege-train, 1 
believe it to have been an unwise delay. We shall 
crush .Delhi more easily, of course; but I do not 
believe that we should have been exposed to ant' 
reverse for want of a -siege-train, and the time lost 
]ms cost us dear indeed. As to the carriage and 
Commissariat, it is impossible, in the absence of all 
information, to say how far the delay was avoidable 
and blameable. It would have been madness to move 
a European force at this season with any deficiency 
of carriage (with cholera, too, amongst them), but I 
greatly doubt whether General Anson was well served 
in this matter of carriage. From many letters from 
Head Quarters which have been before me, I am 
satisfied that, with the exception of one young officer, * 
there was not a man on the .Army Staff who gave 
due thought to the political dangers of delay and to 

* It need scarcely be said that tic lias abundantly justified all the high 
officer here indicated wae Captain, opinions of hfa character then enter- 
mnv ( 1800 ) Colonel, Norman, who timed . 
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the perils which hung over us elsewhere as 1 oiig os no 
May ' move was made upon Delhi. With the Staff, the 
.Medical Staff especially, arguing the necessity of com¬ 
pleteness, and none of them apparently conscious of 
the immense value of time, it is very probable that 
time was lost. On this subject you will see a letter 
from Sir John Lawrence to the Commander-in-Chief. 
It is very earnest and practical, like all that comes 
from him, and I wish with all my heart that he had 
been nearer to Head Quarters. His counsels and his 
thorough knowledge of the country would have been 
invaluable. You must bear in mind, however, in 
regard to his estimate of the time which should hove 
been sufficient to, put the army in motion, that a 
great change was made in the Commissariat three 
years ago, when the Transport establishments wore 
given up, and it was determined to trust henceforward 
to hiring beasts for the occasion. We are now 
making the first experiment of this change. Econo¬ 
mically, it was a prudent one, and in times' of ordi¬ 
nary war might work well; but f shall be surprised 
if General Anson were not greatly impeded by if. 
Could it have been foreseen that our next operations 
would be against our own regiments and subjects, no 
sane man would have recommended it.” 

From the death-bed of General Anson Sir Henry 
Barnard had received his instructions to take com¬ 
mand of the Delhi Field Force. And taking that 
command, he cast up at once the difficultihs of his 
position. He thought that if Anson's death had not 
been accelerated, his Iffst moments had been embit¬ 
tered. by the reproaches of eager-minded civilians, 
who could not measure military difficulties as they 
are measured by soldiers; and he felt that, in the 
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execution of his duty to his country, ho, might bring :iS67. 
like censure upon Mm.self, He was in a novel and - V1 l -V* 


wholly tin anticipated position,* and he felt that ho 
was expected to do what was impossible. But lie 
went resolutely at the work before him j and flung 
himself into it with an amount of energy and ac¬ 
tivity which excited the admiration and surprise of 
much younger men. He determined, on the morning 
of the 27th, not to wait for the siege-train, but, after 
exchanging his six-pounders for eight-pounders, to 
march on to Delhi, forming a junction on the way 
with the Meerut force under Brigadier Wilson. “ So 
long as I exercise any power,” he wrote to Lawrence 
on the day after Anson’s death, t: you may rest assured 
that every energy shall be devoted to the objects J 
have now in view; viz., concentrating all the force f 
can collect, at Delhi, securing the bridge at Baghput, 
and securing our communications with Meerut. For 
those objects all is now in actual motion. The last 
column left tlmballah last night, and the siege-train 
will follow under escort, provided by Mr, Barnes. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will 
he required, and hope that, when within two days’ 
march of Delhi, our presence may have the influence 
you anticipate, and you may soon hear of our being 
in possession of the place,” On the 31st he wrote 
from Ciirrounda: “1 am preparing with the Com¬ 
manding Engineer the plan of the position to take up 

* fi It fs a novel position? he have f side blows of reproof/ because 
wrote to Sir John Lawrence, "for bo has not treated them with the lit- 
fm officer to find himself placed in mast severity mid rather sought uc- 
vho com id to the country prepared amon to disgrace than endeavour to 
to treat its army as his own ; to make support them, Thai I have imdea. 
every allowance for the difference of vcmrt i to support them 1 fully admit, 
constitution ; to encourage its past and, if a fault, I must hear the 
good deeds and honourable name ■ to hlauie /’—M s\ (Jon'csp^iJenc^. 
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'ion we reach Delhi, and hope that no let or hin¬ 
drance mil prevent our being ready to act upon the 
place by the 5th.” 

The force from U mb a 11 ah was now in full march 
upon Delhi. The scorching heat of the summer, 
which was taking terrible effect upon the health of 
the European soldiery, forbade much inarching in 
the daytime. The fierce sun beat down upon tbe_ 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary 
sleep, or vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost 
as of death, itt our camp. But with the coolness of 
evening Life returned. The lassitude was gone. Men 
emerged from their tents and were soon in all the 
bustle and preparation of the coming inarch. The 
dear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious/’* 
But as the English soldier marched on. beneath that 
great calm canopy of heaven, there was within Kim 
the turmoil and the bitterness of an avenging thirst 
for blood. It fared ill with those against whom 
charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugi¬ 
tives "from Delhi, Some vi llager s, believed to be thus 
guilty, Avert seized, tried, condemned, and executed 
^ | amidst every possible indignity that could be put 

-bi u I jOIt them by our soldiers under the approving 
smiles of their officers, f And ever as they marched 
on, there was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them; and it was not. easy 
for the hands of authority to.restrain the retributive 
impulses of our people. 


* Sec the “ History of the Siege during ibe few hours between their 
of Delhi, by One who Served there" trial and execution, tore uocensingly 
for a very animated account of the tormented by the soldiers. They 
inarch. pulled their hair, pricked them avi! h 

■f "‘The fierceness of theipett fa- their bayonet b, and forced them to 
creased every day, often venting eat cow's liesill, while officer-' stood 
itself on the camp-servants, many of hy approving/'— UiiSory of I'- Skye 
whom ran p way The prisoners, of Delhi byOtte tsfto Served there. 






flie day of action was now not far distant; and iss? 

all believed that it would be a day of signal ret rib u- M»y 

tion. « Most of the men,” it has been said, “ believed 
that one bat tle would decide the fate of the mutinous 
regiments. They would fight in the morning; they 
would drink their grog in Delhi at night.”* Even 
the sick, in the hospital tents, sat up, declared that 
they were well, and with feeble voices implored to be 
discharged that they might be led against the hated 
enemy. Hut Barnard’s force was weak, and im¬ 
patient as were his troops to push forward, it was 
necessary that they should form a junction with 
>\ iisojui-brigad e. which , was advancing from k h.wny 
on the other side of the river. What that brigade 
had done since the disastrous night of the 10 th of 
May must now be briefly related. 

* " The Bistory of the Siege of Delhi, by One who S rvecl there.” 
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Ox the day after that dreadful night at Meerut, 
which witnessed the first horrors of the revolt, it was 
; the effort of the authorities to concentrate all the 
surviving Europeans, and such property as" could he 
saved, within the English quarter of the great Can¬ 
tonment. All the outlying picquets and sentries 
were therefore recalled; and all who lived beyond 
the new lino of defence were brought in and lodged 
in a capacious public building used as the Artillery 
School of Instruction, and known as the Dum- 
diimnw. There also the treasure was brought from 
the Collectorate, and safely guarded against the 
plunderers, who were roving about the place. For 
the predatory classes were now making high festival, 
the escaped convicts from the gaols, the Goqiurs from 
the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum and 
refuse of the bazaars were glorying in the great para¬ 
lysis of authority which had made crime so easy and 
so profitable. Froin the Cantonment the great har¬ 
vest of rapine stretched out into the surrounding 
district. There was no respect of persons, races, or 
creeds. All who had anything to lose and lacked 
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~ fltrougtli to defend it, were ruthlessly despoilet; by the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the high* 
wayT the mails were plundered; houses were forcibly 
entered and sacked, and sometimes all the inmates 
butchered.* And so entirely had nil semblance of 
British authorify disappeared, that it was believed 
that the English in Meerut had been slain to a jnan.f 
Meanwhile, with the proverbial rapidity of evil 
tidings, news had travelled up from Delhi, which left 
no doubt of the total defeat of the English, the Pro¬ 
clamation of the Padishah, and the concentration of 
the rebel troops, who, it was believed, would soon 
return to Meerut with all the immense resources of 
the great magazine at their command. And pre¬ 
sently fugitives came in with the sad details of 
mutiny and massacre, and exciting narratives of their 
own providential escapes.J All this increased the 
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* Take t-U following illustration 
from tlitr Official Report of Mr, 
Commissioner Williams ; f£ Ram- 
dyiil, a prisoner confined in the Cv.il 
{iiaol mader a decree for arrears of 
reufcj naafeued to bis village, Eboj* 
poor, during the tiiglit of the KHb, 
arid the next day at daybreak col- 
Ifcdtcd a party and attacked a money-, 
lender who had a decree against him, 
and murdered him and six of lib 
household.” 

^ See description of the state of 
Meerut after the outbreak given by 
Major G. W. Williams in Ida " Nar¬ 
rative of Eventss J> "I found the 
whole of the station south of the 
Nullah and Begum*s Bridge aban¬ 
doned, lor hero the storm that was 
to shake India to its basis first broke 
out, and the ravages there visible 
were, strange to ,ay, not accom¬ 
plished by band#* of soldiery formal 
able, from Iheir arms mid discipline, 
Rid by mobs of wretched rabble 
(hundred of whom would have been 
hist ant uaeously scattered by a few 
rounds of grape), Jiiul this in the 
face of an overwhelming European 


force. The General of Division, 
with several officers, in habited one 
of the Horse Artillery barracks 
whilst most of the residents occupied, 
the Field Mag&zine, now univers¬ 
ally known i\o the far-famed Dnm- 
Ihimxna, an enclosed space of about 
two hundred yards square, with walls 
eight feet high, a ditch and four 
bastions at each corner- Thus 
strengthened, it was defensible 
against any number of rabble insur¬ 
gents unprovided with heavy guns 
dr mortars* So completely were the 

rest of the cantonments deserted, 
that many Natives believed that 
every European bad been exter¬ 
minated, ana thdr power being im- 
seen, uni'elt, was readily supposed 
to have been subverted*” 

f Among those who esoapod from 
Delhi, but peri shed on the way, was 
the gallant leader of the little party 
that defended the great Delhi Maga¬ 
zine. It b stated that Willoughby 
was murdered, with several com* 
paukma, by the inhabitants of a vil¬ 
lage near the Hindus river* 
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general consternation. It was plain now that there 
was wide-spread -revolt. All civil authority was 
practically suspended; so Martial Law was pro¬ 
claimed in the joint names of General Hewitt aiul 
Mr. Greathed; and the first who tasted the ready 
justice of the improvised gallows was the butcher 
from the bazaar, who had brutally murdered Mrs. 
Chambers in her house, But this seems to have 
been an isolated act of vigour, due rather to the 
energy of an individual than to the joint authority 
from which the edict had proceeded.* 



Tlie Snytpei's On the 16th an incident "occurred which increased 
and Miners. ^ g cncra j consternation. Sixty miles from Meerut, 
on the hanks of the Jumna, lies Iioorkhee, the Head- 
Quarters of the Engineering science of the country*/^ 
There the great Thomason College, with its famous 
workshops, was in all the bustle and animation of its 
varied mechanical industry. There was the centre 
of the Irrigation Department, whence issued the 
directing authority that controlled the groat system 
of Canal Works which watered the .thirsty land. 
There, too, was posted the regiment of Sappers and 
Miners-—trained and educated native military Engi¬ 
neers under European officers. I t was a great, 
thriving bee-liive; and that month of May found the 
workers in all their wonted peaceful activity, with 
plans and projects suited to the atmosphere of quiet 
times, and no thought of coming danger to disturb 
the even tenor of daily life. 11 No community in 
Bund Smith, the world,” wrote one, who may be said to have been 
the chief of this prosperous colony, could have been 
living in greater security of life and property,” when 
* Jute, page 
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- -Major Fraser, wlio commanded the Sappers and iss?. 
Miners, received an express from the General at M*y. 
Meerut, ordering him to proceed by forced marches 
to that station, sls the Sepoy regiments were in open 
revolt. When intelligence of this summons road id 
Colonel iBaird Smith, lie at once suggested that the 
regiment should be despatched bv the route of the 
Canges Canal. To this Fraser readily agreed; and 
within six hours boats were prepared sufficient for 
the conveyance of a thousand men. The regiment 
mustered only seven hundred and thirteen, who 
were equipped and ready for the journey, when an¬ 
other express came ordering two companies to stand 
fast at Roorkhee, for the protection of that place. So 
eventually some five hundred men set out, under 
Fraser, for Meerut. 




Then came to Roorkhee the news of the Delhi mas- The d^u,. 
sacre. And as the Sappers were moving down u, ot l!,,s>l k 
Meerut, Baird Smith was making admirable arrange¬ 
ments for the defence of the great engineering dcp6t, 
in which he took such earnest and loving interest. 

Officially, he was Superintendent-General of Irriga¬ 
tion in the North-Western Provinces ; a most useful 
functionary, great in all the arts of peace, and with 
a reputation which any man might be proud to pos¬ 
sess. But the man of much science now grew at 
once into the man of war, and Roorkhee became a 


garrison under his command 


It was at daybreak that I re¬ 
ceived the first i utimation of the 
Meerut miitinyaud massacre, When 
I went io the porch of my house to 
mount my horse for a morning ride, 
i found McdiicoU, our geological 
professor, sitting there, looking op¬ 
pressed with some painful iniclih 
gence, and, on my asking what the 
matter was, he then told me that 
nbout an hour before, Fraser, the 


Not an hour was lostb* 

Comnumdsm of the Sappers aud 
Miueis, had received tin expt im from 
the General at ordering turn 

to prooeeed by forced marches to t hat 
place. 1 immediately suggested the 
Gauffos Canal route instead of forced 
marches, which would have fatigued 
i he men much, and made fchm u . 
fit for service. *’— MS. 
oj Cot Baird Smith, 
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1357 . Those indeed were times when to lose an hour might 
>&>?■ be to lose everything ; and Baird Smith knew that 
there was no emergency against which he might, not 
■be called upon to provide. Even the companies of 
Sappers, which had been left for the defence of 
Koorkhee, might soon become a source of infinite 
danger. It was soon settled that the workshops 
should become the citadel, to which women and chil¬ 
dren might be removed; and here, on the 16th of 
May, all these helpless ones, little less than a hundred* 
in number, were comfortably accommodated in the 
several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not 
much greater than that of the women and children; 
and half of them were non-combatants, clerks attached 
to the establishment, and little accustomed to the use 
of arms. The trained soldiers were but about fifty f 
in number, with eight or ten good officers; and of 
these Baird Smith took the command, telling them 
off into different guards, and organising different 
departments, so that nothing was omitted or neglected 
that could add to the defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from 
the first, were placed under their officers in charge of 
the College buildings. Baird Smith had talked to 
some of their loading men, endeavouring to allay the 
obvious excitement among them by friendly expla¬ 
nations and assurances; and after that, he said, “I 
could do no more.'’ The wretched story of the bone- 
dust flour was rife amongst them, and there was a 
vague fear, as in other places, of a meditated attack 

* There were on the 28th of May May 80th, save Umt the trained sol- 
fifty women mul forty-three cbiSdi'en, diers wore outy about thirty, but uio 
according to th- j Disposition List of numbers given in the text k on tiic 
the BoarSchre Garrison uf that day. authority of the nominal roll U tm 
f Baird SiriSui, in a letter dated garrison. 
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by the British, taking them by surprise, disarming, 
and then destroying them. In such a state of feeling 
every circumstance of an exceptional character is 
misinterpreted into an indication of offence, and 
when it was known to the Sappers at Roorkhee that 
t he Sirraoor Battalion—a regiment of Goorkahs com¬ 
manded by Major Charles Reid—was coming down 
from Dhera, on its way to Meerut,* a terrible sus¬ 
picion took possession of them ; they believed it was 
a hostile movement against themselves. When this 
became known to Baird Smith, he sent an express to 
Reid requesting him not to march upon Roorkliee, but 
to make straight for the Canal, and at once to embark 
in the boats that were waiting for him. Reid grasped 
the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Pretending that lie had missed liis way, he asked for 
a guide to lead him straight to the banks of the 
Canal, and so they marched on to the boats without 
increasing the general alarm And, said Reid, Baird 
Smith was right beyond doubt, and his good judg¬ 
ment and forethought may have been—indeed, .1 feel 
pretty sure was—the means of saving the place and 
the lives of the ladies and children.”! 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Mutiny of tiia 

Sappers* 


* Immediately on receiving intel¬ 
ligence of the staffs of affairs at 
Meerut-, Baird Smith had written to 
Major Herd, warning him that Ids 
services would most probably be re- 
qukul at that place, and offering to 
provide beats for the regiment- A 
day or two afterw ards the summons 
came from Headquarters. 

f Major Reid has recorded that 
whilst he was embarking his Goor- 
kalia — <£ almond'eyed Tartars/* ns 
Baird Smith described them—several 
men of tlic Sappers came from Meerut 
atul entered into communication. with 
them, " l took nc notice at first,” 


he adds, u but ns Soon as they moved 
cm, I called up a couple of my men 
and asked them what the Sappers 
had said to them. One lit lie Mow 
replied* f Thcy wanted to know if we 
were going over to Meerut to eat 
the ottah (ilour) sent up especially 
for tlit: Goorkahs by the Governor- 
General ; that the otiah at Meerut 
was nothing but ground bullocks’ 
bones/ 1 Ami wimt was Jour reply V 
I asked. 4 1 said/ was the answer/ 
‘the regiment was going wherever 
It was ordered—we obey the bugle- 
cull/” 
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i '.07. Major Fraser, had marched into Meerut. Not with- 
AEaj 16. out some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had 
moved down the great Canal; but their behaviour 
hud, on tlie whole, been orderly, and when, on the 
15th, they arrived at their destination, there was no 
reason to doubt their fidelity. Brought, bow over, 
into the immediate presence of a large body of Euro¬ 
pean troops, who had the blood of their slaughtered 
countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spark to 
draw forth the latent fire. It soon fell. It seems 
that, the Commandant had promised them that they 
should retain charge of their own ammunition. He 
had no intention of breaking faith with them; but he 
desired that, for greater security, it should be stored 
in a bomb-proof building, which had been placed at 
his disposal. If the object of this had been carefully 
explained to the men, they would probably have as¬ 
sented without a murmur. But when, on. the day 
after their arrival, the ammunition was being con¬ 
veyed to its destination, the Sepoys suspected 
treachery, resented the removal of the, magazine, 
stopped the laden carts, and broke into open mutiny. 
An Afghan Sepoy fired his piece from behind the 
Commandant, and Fraser fell, shot through the bade. 
Osiers fired at Adjutant Mansell, but missed him; 
and the Native non-commissioned officer who was 
in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. 
Having done this, the mutineers broke and fled, but 
their victory was but short-lived. A troop of the Cara¬ 
bineers and some Horse-Artillery guns were let loose 
upon tic m. The greater number escaped ; but some 
fifty of the fugitives were overtaken outside am ton- 
fnents among the sand-hills, and were killed. And 
so the Sappers and Mipers, as a regiment, ceased to 
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^xi^fc. 1 l v o companies, however, which were at 18 .» 7 , 
work in another part of Meerut, were disarmed, % 15—£4* 
arid set to work on the fortification of the Dum- 
Dumraa, 


After this, tlierc was, for a time, a lull at Meerut. Inactivity at 
Tiie destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, regarded Meentt 
as a cause of congratulation and a source of confi¬ 
dence, and as the advancing month brought with it 
no new alarms, and it seemed that the mutineers 
were resolved to concentrate their strength at Delhi, 
and not to emerge thence—as people whose fighting 
powers were greater behind walls-—things began 
gradually to assume a cheerful complexion, and the 
inmates of the Artillery School ceased to tremble as 
they talked of what was to come. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph line between 
Meerut and Agra was sometimes, if not always open ; 
and Lieutenant-Governor Colvin,who -.ever could lose 
sight of the fact that there were a battalion of English 
Rifles, a regiment of English Dragoons, and two*W 
terms of English Artillery at Meerut, was constant]} 
urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. Think- 
ing, after a while, that it was quite useless to exhort 
General Hewitt to put forth any activity iri such a 
case, Colvin addressed himself to Brigadier Wilson, 
thus virtually setting aside the General of Division! 

Nettled by this, Hewitt telegraphed to Agra respect¬ 
fully to request that the Lieutenant-Governor would 
transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
when such a step could cause no delay. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor still continued to telegraph to 
the Brigadier, beseeching him to go out in force so 
as to keep open the main road and to prevent dan¬ 
gerous combinations of revolted troops throughout 
the Doab. "What plan,” he had asked, “does 

N 2 
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1JS7. Brigadier Wilson propose for making the Meerut 
stay is—24. force actively useful in checking ah advance down 
the Doab? If the mutineers leave Delhi in force, it 
is plain that no wing of a corps, or even a single 
corps could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Bolundshuhur seems to be the right one.” 
And now the Agra authorities continued to urge 
these movements, but were met by protests that it 
would be inexpedient to divide the force. <£ The only 
plan,” said Wilson, “ is to concentrate our European 
force, and to attack Delhi. He bad consulted, ’ he 
said, “with nil the European officers in the force, 
and they were unanimously of opinion that any 
movement of the force from Meerut would lie highly 
imprudent without the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, as it might counteract any movement that lie 
might be forming.” “To move in full strength,” he 
added, “ would involve the abandonment of all the 
sick, women and children and [ ].” Then came 

the inevitable story that “ the Commissariat report 
that they cannot supply carriage for a force of half 
the strength and yet it was, numerically, but a small 
force that would have taken the field.* do Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Meerut for 
assistance 

It has been shown that, as one result of the inacti¬ 
vity of this beautiful force 'of all arms, a belief gained 
ground in the adjacent country that the English at 
Meerut had all been killed to a man. Although the 
surrounding villages were swarming with robber- 
clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 

* In ibis tclegraplue message it is portion of the efficient, and ail the 
stated that the force consisted of— inefficient iun\ would have been left 
Hides, 700; Carabineers* mounted, In Meerut, the number for field* 
3SO; dismounted, lOQ; Artillery service would net nave exceeded 
recruits, uu drilled, $64. As some 1000* 





houses, it was not until the 2-1 th of May, two weeks jss?. 
after the great tragedy, that a small party of our 
.Dragoons was sent out to chastise the inmates ol' one Mr ' 

of these nests of plunderers. On that day, for the 
iirsfc time, the English magistrate, Mr. Johnston, 
obtained the assistance of troops to enable him to 
suppress the overflowing crime of the district. The 
village of Ikteeapore was then burnt, and the people 
learnt that English soldiers were still alive in Meerut. 

But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. For 
Johnston, who had gone Out with the troops, riding 
homewards in hot haste, when the work was done, 
eager to be again actively employed, was fearfully 
injured by the falling of his horse, and three days 
afterwards expired. 

But the Meerut Brigade had now done with in- William 
action. Tire orders of the Commander-in-Chief” Hod; * 011 - 
for which it had been waiting, had arrived.* It bad 
been supposed for some time that the road between 
Kurilaul and Meerut was closed; but in the camp 
of the Commander-In-Chief there was an ofiieer, equal 
to any difficult work, who volunteered to carry de¬ 
spatches to the latter place, and to bring back the 
much-needed information of the state of Wilson's 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William Hodson, a 
man of rare energy of character, who was then 
serving with the First (Company’s) Fusiliers. He 
had been, years before, one of that little band of 
pioneers who, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared 
the way for the civilisation of the Punjab, and he 
had afterwards risen to the command of that famous 
Guide Corps, the institution of which had been 
* See ank t p, 15 S, 


one 
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of the most cherished and the most successful projects 
of Ms accomplished chief. But, amidst a career of 
the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a 
subaltern, chafing under a sense of wrong, and eager 
to clear himself from what he declared to be un¬ 
merited imputations upon his character.* Tins gloom 
was upon him when General Anson, discerning his 
man) fine qualities, offered him a place in the De¬ 
partment of the Quartermaster-General, and espe¬ 
cially charged him with the intelligence branch of its 
duties, in prosecution of which he was to raise a body 
of a hundred horse and fifty foot. I This was at Urn- 
b all all, to which place he had marched down with his 
regiment from Dugshai. He was soon actively at work. 
He hastened down to K urn aid, and there picking 
up some horsemen of the Jheend Rajah’s Contin¬ 
gent, rode into Meerut, a distance of seventy-six 
miles, delivered his despatches, took a bath, a break- 


* II would not consort with the 
nature of this work . > enter into an 
elaborate inquiry into the justice or 
injustice of the t reatment to which 
Lieutenant Ifodson was subjected 
by Lord Dalhpnsio’s Government* 
It is right, however, to state that 
some misapprehension appears to 
prevail m to the alleged offence on 
account of which the dommandftni 
of the Guides* who was also & 
Deputy Commissioner Lt the Peslia- 
war district, was remanded to lii3 
regiment He was not removed from 
the command of the Guides in eon- 
mqx tiince of any irregularity in his 
accounts, but he was removed alto¬ 
gether from the Punjab ou account 
of his treatment of an influential 
Eusofsye chief* It was the Court of 
Directors that decreed him to be 
unfit to hold any office of trust. And 
L must protest strongly against the 
charges brought by Lieutenant Hod- 


soft’s fraternal biographer against 
certain high jPunjafcc officials* in¬ 
cluding Sir Herbert Ed warded, who 
has gone to his neat whilst this 
volume has been growing under my 
pen. It is ijnpossibk to believe that 
such men were influenced by feelings 
of envy, hatred, and ail tincharitabte- 
ness. Indeed, Mr. Lfodaon in no 
small measure furnish03 his own re¬ 
futation of such charges, when he 
says in one s'enteace that his brother 
was disliked because lie was a pro- 
f <%£ of Sir Henry Lawrence, and In 
another that Sir Herbert HWwardes 
was Ids chief opponent. Ldwnrdes 
was the lasr man in India to he pre¬ 
judiced against a favourite of Henry 
Lawrence,— 8&$fi further note in the 
Aptmmt* 

T This order was subsequently 
extended to the raising of u an 
entire new Regiment of Irregular 
Horse,” 
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a little sleep, and then rode back with papers ist/. 
for the Co mrnandcr-in- C h ief. Meanwhile; the bulk Mr*y;37. 
ot' the Alee rut brigade was in the bustle of preparation 
for an advance, under Wilson, to join the column 
which was moving down from the hills to the attack 
of Delhi. Many then, who had chafed under the 
restraints of the past fortnight, took fresh heart, and 
panted with the excitement of coming action. In 
high spirits, the troops marched out of cantonments 
on the night, of the 27th of May. Tim column 
consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers; a 
wing of the Sixtieth Rifles; Scott's light field-bat¬ 
tery; Tomba’fl troop of Horse Artillery; two eighteen- 
pounder guns, all manned by Europeans; with sonic 
Native Sappers and Irregular Horse. brigadier 
Archdale Wilson commanded the force, and Mr. 

Ilcrvey Grcathed accompanied it as civil off er. 

And with them rode, at the head of an improvised 
body of Iiorse, Jan Fishan Khan, the Afghan chief, 
who, unlike most of his countrymen, thought that he 
was hound to. do something in return for the British 
pension, which supported him and his house.* 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. May 30 .* 
No enemy appeared, and Greathed believed that the ^ j!e 6ii 'Nes 
rebel force would not attempt to give us battle ex- Himfoa. 
cept before the walls of Delhi, but when, on the 
30th of May, Wilson’s force reached Gliazee-ood- 
deen Nuggur,f near the river Hindu n, there, were 

♦Tfcpfeeliiijfgeiieralljjatftiatime, by Baird Smith in the unpublished 
and in some instances the conduct, fragment of history, to which I have 
of the Afghan pensioners* of whom above referred: ef This town of 
there wfta quite a colony m Lood* respectable size, and with some an- 
hinnah. denoted the irograt it tide of cient l races of \m\h t stands on itw 
the race. See Mr, Ricketts^ intc* left bank of the Hind tin, about a. niiU' 
resting 1 ^odhianaU report, " Tapers from that river, A long causeway 
relating to the Mutiny in the Bun- Carries the grand trunk road acNW * 
jab, IS5-7, M the brand vuliev, within which (he 

f The position is thus described stream, shrank during ih. scorching 
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signs of a coming struggle. Flushed with success, 
and confident in their strength, the mutineers had 
left their stronghold, and had come on to give battle 
to the Meerut Brigade before its junction with the 
force from TJmballnh. They had planted some heavy 
guns on a ridge to the right of their position, and 
from this point they opened fire upon our people. 
Then the eighteen-pounders, under Light, and Scott’s 
field battery, made vigorous answer, and under their 
cover the British riflemen advanced,, and moving 
along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. For some time a stubborn conflict was main¬ 


tained ; but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs, 
supported by the Carabineers, dashed to the right, 
crossed the Hindun, making light of its rugged bank 
and dangerous bed, and successfully turned the left 
flank of the enemy. Voder the galling fire then 
poured in upon them the mutineers reeled and dag¬ 
gered, and presently broke. Some took refuge in a 
village, whence they were driven by our Riflemen, 
and soon the whole body of the enemy were in igno¬ 
minious flight towards the walls of Belli i. Five of 
their guns fell into our hands, and they left many of 
their fighting men behind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, but for the explosion of an ammu¬ 
nition-waggon ; not by an accident of warfare, but by 
an act of resolute and sacrificial courage on the pari 
of one of the mutineers. A Sepoy of the Fifteenth 
Regiment deliberately discharged his musket into the 


hash of Mfty to n mere rivulet, wan* capable, if need were, of soum de- 
ili-rs in a channel of extreme lorU- fence. Tillages, Uinihhl consider- 
osity, fordable both by infantry end able moans "of rcsistenee ill their 
artillery though, from the jvreva- mud-walled houses ami narrow laney. 
leuoB oi quicksands, the process is art scattered at*micmfo along thv 
m% altogether free from risk of mis- rml and the m titles of 

liap, A mptnmn bridge spans lim sensible magnitude on both bunks, 
stream, and on tlic right bank tho hut especially on the ri^bf , T * 
causeway is covered by a toll-house. 
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ol tli:' combustible 3 just as a party of the Rifles, 
under Captain Andrews, were gallantly seizing the 
gun to wHich the cart belonged. The explosion cost 
the man his life; but Andrews and some of his 
followers were killed by it, and others were carried 
wounded from the scene.* It taught us that among 
the mutineers were some brave and desperate men, 
who were ready to court instant death for the sake of 
the national cause. Many acts of heroism of this 
kind brighten up the history of the war, and mail , 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which History 
lias no record. 

The mutineers fled in hot haste to Delhi, where 
they were reviled for their disgraceful failure, and 
:r:t hgek .reinforced, to try whether Fortune 'would 
help them on another day. Stimulated by promises 
of large rewards to achieve a great success in honour 
of the restored monarchy, they again marched to the 
Hinduii. That day was our Whit-Sundoy, There 

was no Church parade. .. lint the morning was 
ushered in by the most solemn, and. beautiful of all 
our Church services—that of the Burial of the Dead. 
There was genuine sorrow for those who had fallen 
as they were laid in mi consecrated ground, u a baboo! 
tree and a milestone marking the spot/’f Little space 
was then left for mournful reflections. It was soon 
known that the Sepoys were returning to the attack. 
About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. The 
emanv had taken up a position on the ridge to the 
right of the I fin dun, about a mile from our advanced 



* The officers that nJarlit drank, 
t.i solemn silence to llie memory of 
Hie brave departed; find from the 
m imier in m hicdt the toast was pro¬ 
posed by JDr, limes, flu: surgeon of 
tins regime nt, and reef' \vc d by e very 
oflteor ■ and member of the mess* lam 


smv, From his gallantry and otter 
estimable qualities, pat the memoir 
of poor Andrews will be long and 
font]I t ^ eh erisked by thetn. fka 
i, httplnm $ RetfioH*S 
f Chaplain's Narrative. 
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on the bridge. Pushing forward Iiis guns, he 

id a heavy fire upon Wilson's force. This was a 
signal for our advance. The Artillery were sent for¬ 
ward to reply to the enemy’s fire—the Rifles, with 
two of Scott’s guns, occupying the head of the bridge. 
The battle, which then raged for some two hours, was 
almost wholly an Artillery fight, * B ut Cavalry and 
Infantry were exposed both to the fire of the enemy, 
and to the more irresistible assaults of the sun. It 
was the last day of May, one of the hottest days of the 
year. The fiery blasts pf. the summer were aggra¬ 
vated by the heat thrown from the smouldering 
embers of the burnt villages. The thirst of our 
people was intolerable. Some were smitten down by 
sun-stroke) others fell exhausted by the way; and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by . 
water poisoned by the enemy.f But, in spite of all 
those depressing circumstances, Wilson’s troops drove 
the enemy from their position. When the fire of the 
mutineers had somewhat slackened, the Brigadier 
ordered a general advance of his force, and the Sepoys 
recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their ground and continue the battle, 
they did not 11 y, shattered and broken, as on the pre¬ 
ceding day. Having discharged into our advancing 
columns a tremendous shower of grape-shot, they 
limbered up their guns before the smoke had dis¬ 
persed, and fell hack in orderly array. Exhausted 

* ^The conductor Tombs 1 ® troop Horse Artillery, . rs killed by <> 
yesterday was the admiration of shot from one of the cnemy*s guns, 

I.very one; for a long time they f This is stated by Mr. Itotton, 
were engaged on two sides wit h the who says: te Some were sun-stricken, 
enemy artillery. Light then got some slain t and a few, whose cruel 
his two eightecn-nomidevs down to thirst induced tfem to slake it with 
the river-hank, and drew off the fire water.provided by the enemy iu vas- 
upon Mmself, and paid it back with sels containing strong corrosive poi 
interest/’ — Ifetvcy Grmthd\\ Let* eon, were tliuy deprived of life” 
tern. Lieutenant Perkins, of the 




V the cruel heat and suffering agonies of thirst, the 1657. 
English soldier could not improve his victory by 31 


giving chase to the retiring enemy. The mutineers 
carried off all their guns and stores, and made good 
their retreat to Delhi, lint they had been thus twice 
beaten in fair light by inferior numbers, and had 
nothing but their disgrace to carry back with them 
and to lay at the feet of their king. 

in the English camp there was great rejoicing; 
and, as the news spread, all men were gladdened by 
the thought that the tide now seemed to have turned, 
and that retribution, which, though delayed, was 
certain, was now overtaking the enemies of our race 
and the murderers of our people. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted, and with the old 
results. Success had returned to our ranks; and 
there was special cause for congratulation in the fact 
that Wilson, with a portion only of the old Meerut 
Brigade, had been the first to inflict punishment on 
the rebels, and among them upon some of the very 
men who had prevailed against us so grievously a 
little time before. But the situation of the little force 
on the Hindun was not without its perils. It was 
doubtful whether our troops, exhausted as they were 
by the work that they had done under that fiery sky, 
could successfully sustain another attack, if, as was 
probable, the enemy should come out again from 
Delhi, and in increased numbers. But the month of 
June came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but Jnuol. 
a welcome reinforcement. The Goorkah regiment, 
nearly five hundred strong, having moved down from 
Boliimlshuhur. marched into Camp, under its gallant 
Commandant-, Major Charles Reid At first they were 
taken for a body of the enemy marching upon our 
rear. But no sooner were they identified than the 
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British troops turned out and welcomed, them with 
lusty cheers.* 

Meanwhile the Delhi Field Force, under Barnard, 
had marched down to Alipore, which lies at a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles from Delhi. It arrived there 
on the 5th of June, and was halted until the Meerut 
troops could come up from the Hindun, There had 
been some want of understanding between the com¬ 
manders of the two forces as to the nature of the 
operations and the point of junction. It had been 
thought, at one time, that it would be strategically 
expedient to move upon Delhi from both banks of 
the. Jumna; and after the battles of the Hindun, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. 
Those orders were received on the 4th of June. That 
evening Wilson commenced hia march, and Soon after 
midnight on tlie morning of the 6th he- crossed the 
Jumna at Ilaghput. The delay was a source of bitter¬ 
ness to the Umballah troops, who were furiously eager 
to fall upon the enemy. Fresh tidings of mutiny and 
murder had reached them, and the blood of officers 
and men alike was at fever heat- The impatience, 
however, was but short-lived. Wilson was now close 
at hand. And already the waiting was bearing good 
fruit. On the 6th the Siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the Train had been 
received on the 17th of May, On the morning of the 
24th, the gates of the Fort wore opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. The Sepoys of the Third Regiment at Phil- 

* ** The wholes fence turned out tj ay have to turn out/ Kxjrftuated 
and cheered the regiment into Camp; as my men were, I certainly was not 
but my poor Hi tic fellows were so anxious for tv fight, and was thankful 
dead beat they could not return tHe the mutineers left us alone that day. 1 
hearty cheers with which they were — UrtpubikM Memoir b$ Hh*jor C+ 
welcomed* * Get something to eat Reid, 
sharp/ said the Brigadier,' * as we 
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JT had volunteered to escort the Train ;* and, with 
some troopers of 1 the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, they 
now marched upon the Sutlej. The bridge was still 
passable, and the Train crossed over. Two hours 
afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had 
been swept away by the flooding waters. But, 
although the Sepoys of the Third Regiment, who had 
then the game in their hands, had suffered the drain 
to cross the bridge, it was known that, they were 
mutinous to the core.f So when the whole line of 
Ordnance was secure on the other bank of the river, 
it was quietly explained to the Sepoys of the Third 
that their services were no longer needed. A Con¬ 
tingent of Morse and Foot had been furnished by the 
Rajah of Nabhn, and it was now ready to relieve the 
men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Irre¬ 
gular Cavalry moved forward, the Train laboured on 
to Umballah, which b reached on the 27th of May. 
But ft new difficulty awaited it there ; for, although 
the guns had arrived, they were useless for want of 
gunners. A weak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Ferozpofe by bullock-train, to be afterwards 
strengthened by recruits from Meerut. Meanwhile, 
the position of the train was not without its sur¬ 
rounding dangers. The Nusseree battalion, which 
had been guilty of such shameful defection in the 


* The train consisted of eight 
* ighteen ■ pounder*, i'o n r eigh fc - i nch 
howitzers, fcWclye live* ami-a-half- 
inclt mortars, and four eight 
mortars, (Norman ). The officer in 
command of l he train was Lieu¬ 
tenant Griffith* Major Kaye com¬ 
manded the whole detachment* 
f This is an instance of wliat 1ms 
been called the "inexplicable incon¬ 
sistency 11 of tiio Sepoys, who so 


often allowed their best opportunities 
io escape i but Mr- liicketts suf¬ 
ficient iy affords a due to it when, in 
his ktc vesting Loodhianah "Report, 
he says that they were pledged iii 
concert with others to a certain 
course of procedure, and t bat no 
temptation of immediate advantage 
could induce them to diverge from 
the programme. The later history of 
this corps will be found in Book VI, 



1S57, hour of our need, had come into UmbttUah, and the 
June, Sepoys of the Fifth wore striving to induce the Goor- 
kahs to combine with them to seize the guns and to 
march to Delhi.* The plot, however,* was frustrated, 
and the Siege-train passed on safely to HeackQuarters.f 
June 7. On the 7th of June, amidst hearty weleominga 
fc fc j* an< ^ congratulations, the Meerut contingent 

ffiorce. marched gaily into Aliporc. At one o’clock on 
the' following morning they commenced the inarch on 
Delhi, thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had 
told them that the enemy were strongly posted in 
front of the approaches to the city, resolute to contest 
the progress of the British Force. Never since the 
first English soldier loaded his piece or unsheathed 
his sword to smite the dark-faced, white-turband# 
Moor or Gentoo—not even when Clive's army, a cen¬ 
tury before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on 
the perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Hole 
—had our people moved forward under the impulse, 
of such an eager, burning desire to be amongst the 
murderers of their race, as on that early June morn¬ 
ing, when Barnard’s fighting men knew that the muti¬ 
neers of Meerut and Delhi were within their reach. 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly 
posted, Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about 
six miles from Delhi, at a place called Budlee-ku- 
Serai, where groups of old houses and walled gardens, 
once the country residences of some of the nobles of the 
Imperial Court, supplied positions capable of power¬ 
ful resistance.| On this place marched Barnard, on 
the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 

* The Fifth was afterwards dis- ft detachment of IWliers was sent 
at med i n the pros: n ce of two Co i n- to j o i n the escort. The ait I llerj-mo u 
ponies of the IVeiKers. from 3?erozpi»re joined at Ktmmul. 

f Oua reqiiiait ton from MajorKaje t Baird 8m ith* 



Grand Trunk Road, with the river cm one side and 1857 . 

the Western Jumna Canal on the other, whilst Juae ‘ 

Brigadier Hope Grant, with Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery, crossed the Canal and moved down along 
its right bank with the object of taking the enemy 
in Hank. 

Day was just dawning when Barnard’s columns * r, ™ a H - 
came within ure of the Sepoys guns, f lie disposi- Budlce-ka- 
tions which he had made for the attack were excel- Scrai - 
lent, and they were not frustrated by any discovery 
of a mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements. He 
found the rebels where he expected to find them. 

Whilst Showers, with the First Brigade, was., to \ t 
attack upon the right, Graves, with the Second, was 
to lead his men against the enemy’s position on tne 
left; and Grant, on the first sound of the guns, was to 
re-cross the canal by the bridge in the rear of the 
rebel-camp, and to take them in flank. The strength 
of the enemy was known to be in their Artillery. 

Four heavy guns, Money’s Horse Artillery troop, 
and part of Scott’s Battery, were sent in advance to 
silence their lire, but the guns of the mutineers were 
of heavier metal than our own,and it was not easy 
to make an impression on their batteries. For some 
time the Artillery had the fighting to themselves.* 

Officers and men were dropping at their guns, and 
for a little space it seemed doubtful whether they 
could hold their own. But the British Infantry now 
deployed into line; and the inspiring mandate to 
charge the guns went forth to the Seventy-Fifth. 

Then Herbert led out his noble regiment, with a ring¬ 
ing cheer, right up to the enemy’s batteries, and the 


* lt Light, Kaye, and Fagan, with fan try came tip and got into line/'— 
lour heavy guns, bore the bnrnt for Herwy Great fad's Leiten* ~~ .Major 
same time, until the brigade of in* Kaye was in command. 
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Second Europeans followed in support. Nothing 
could resist the impetuous rush of these Knglish 
soldi :rs ; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and 
showed that there were sonic resolute spirits beneath 
those dusky skins, and that the lessons they had 
learnt in our camps and cantonments had not been 
thrown away. Many fought with the courage of 
desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their 
guns. It was not a time for mercy ; if it w r as sought, 
it was sternly refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, 
charged the enemy’s position on the left, and, about 
the same time, Hope Grant, whose march had been 
delayed by the state of the roads along which he had 
advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear with his 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, 
and the enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing 
left to them but retreat. At first, they seem to have, 
fallen back in orderly array; but the Lancers, under 
Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, and the Horse Artil¬ 
lery guns, though impeded by the water-courses, 
opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they 
were soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. 
All the guns, and stores, and baggage which they 
had brought out from the great city were aban¬ 
doned ; 'and so our first fight before Delhi ended in an 
assuring victory. 

But the day's work was not done. Barnard saw 
clearly that it was a great thing to make an impres¬ 
sion on the enemy, not easily to be effaced, on the 
first day of the appearance of the Army of Retribu¬ 
tion before the walls of Delhi. The sun had risen, 
and the fury of the June heats was at its height Our 
men had inarched through the night, they had fought 
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a battle, they were worn and weary, and now the 
tierce sun was upon them, and there had been but 


little time to snatch any sustaining food, or to abate 
the thirst of the Indian summer; but the strong spirit 
within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there Was no demand to be made upon them by their 
leader to which they were not prepared to respond. 
Barnard’s soldierly experiences had taught him that 
even a force so broken as the advance of the enemy at 
Budlee-ka-Serai, might rally, and that they might 
have a strong reserve. He determined, therefore, to 
push onward, and not to slacken until he had swept 
the enemy hack into Delhi, and had secured such a 
position for his force as' would be an advantageous 
base for future operations. From Budlee-ka-Serai 
the load diverges into two branches, the one a con¬ 
tinuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb 
of Subzec-mtindee, and the other leading to the old 
British Cantonments. Stretching in front of these 
two positions, and forming, as it were, the base of 
a triangle, of which the two roads were the sides, was 
a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At' the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated In's force, and 
sending Wilson with one division along the former 
road, led the other himself down to the Ridge. There 
he found the enemy posted in some strength with 
heavy guns; but another dexterous flank movement 
turned their position, and, before they could change 
their line, the Sixtieth Killes, the Second Europeans, 
and Money’s Troop were sweeping along the Ridge ■ 
and soon 'Wilson, who had fought his way through 
the Subzee-mundce, and driven the enemy from their 
shelter there, appeared at the other end, and the 
rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safety behind the walls of 
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1857 the city. From those walla their comrades, looking 
.Tuun 8. on t towards the scene of action, could see the smoke 
mid flume which pronounced that, the Sepoys Lines, 
in our old cantonments, were on fire. That days 
fid'll t iny hail depri ved them of tlicir shelter outside 
the walls, and given us the finest possible base for the 
conduct of our future operations.against the city.* 
Benito of the So the victory of the 8th of dune was complete, 
Battle. an< p it remained for us only to count what we had 
gained and what we had lost by that morning’s fight¬ 
ing. The loss of the enemy is computed at three hun¬ 
dred and fifty men ; and'they had left in our hands 
twenty-six guns, with some servicgtSde ammunition, 
which we much wanted. - }' Our owwjloss was small, 
considering the dashing character Of^the work that 
had been done. Four officers and for|y-sevcn men 




* Til these first operations, ns in nil 
others, ns will subsequently appear, 
the Sirtnoor battalion did excellent 
service. Major Beid thus describes 
tlicir conduef on the 8tli; rt About 
one o’clock p.m. wf reached the 
Ridge ’wtujTi I wn 3 directed by C<c~ 
yi0ral Barnard to occupy Hindoo 
Kao's House, ■which is within twelve 
hundred yards of tbc Morcc Bnsiion. 
Had just made onrsetvea comfortable, 
when the alarm was mounded. In 
ten. minutes the mutineers were seen 
cornin'? up towards Hindoo Rno's 
house in force. 1 went out with my 
own Tf gimcjit and two companies of 
KlflCS, foul drove them back mlo thn 
city, T bis, however, was nofe m 
con i pished till five ?M*> so lb at we 
wore under arms for Sixteen hours. 
Heat fearful Myjittle follows be¬ 
haved splendidly, and were cheered 
hy even European regiment, It 
was the only Native regiment with 
the force, oud I may say every eye 
was upon it. The general was 
anxious to sec wil d the (-roorkahs 
could do, and if we were to be 
t ranted* They had (because it was 


a Native rcgimrnt\doubis about na; 
but l think they arc now= satisfied/* 
It. is true, sa stated, that the Sir- 
moor battalion waa the only Native 
regiment engaged on out side but 
there were other Native detach- 
rncntB. Tb'e Sappers from Meenl 
fought well, and wore commend d 
in Sir H. Barnard's despatch, ns was 
also the Confeingem oi the J hernia 
Kaj ah. And J an Kalian K hat; > wi 11 i 
his horsemen, did gallant service, 
Elu^ied with the excite incut of the 
battle, the Afghan chief is said to 
have declared that another such day 
would make him u Christian. 

f The statement in the text in 
given on the. authority of Sir TL 
Barnard's official despatch. But the 
number of guns captured on theQtli 
of June is set down at ihiri^n In 
Major Norman's narrative, Major 
EeaTa Extracts /mm letters and 
Notes* and m Hie r< History of the 
Siege of Delhi by m Ottcor who 
served thereof Ac. Norman has 
specified in detail the nature of tho 
captured ordnance, end he is notable 
for his accuracy. 
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were Id I]eel in the encounters of that tiny, and a hum lssr. 
dred and thirty-four men were wounded or inissin<r. 

Among those who received their death-wounds at 
Budlee-ka-Serai was the chief of Sir Henry Barnard's 
Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-(Jimera l of the 
Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement 
of the action. As he lay there, in agony, with young 
Barnard, the General’s son and aide-tin-camp, vainly 
endeavouring to help him, he asked the young officer 
to raise his head, so that he might see the wound that 
was rending him; and, having seen it, he knew that 
he was dying. Telling Barnard that nothing could 
be done for him, he begged his young friend to leave 
lnm to liis fate. Then presen ily the spirit passed 
away from his body : and, at sunset, all that was left 
of the Adjutant-General of the Army was laid in the 
grave. To the Commander of the Delhi Force this 
must have been a heavy loss, tor Chester possessed all 
the knowledge and experience which Barnard lacked; 
and the Adjutant-General was a brave soldier and a 
man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any diffi¬ 
cult conjuncture, would have been wisely received 
with respect,* But Chester had risen in the Depart¬ 
ment, and the time was coming when departmental 
experience and traditionary knowledge were to ( be 
stripped of their splendid vestments. And History, 
without any injurious reflection upon Iris character, 
may declare that the incident was not all evil that 

* ** Among the slam was unhappily HsIurI Memoir. Two other officers 
Colonel Charles Chester, Adjutant- of the Staff were lulled. Captain 
General of the Army, a brave and ex- C. W. Russell find Captain J, W. 
pt.rieuced soldier, whose loss thus Deinmam, The fourth officer who 
< tirlv in the campaign was a grave lost hie life was Lieutenant A, Mar¬ 
aud’ lamentable misfortune; for his t hou of the Seventy-fifth ; Colonel 
sound judgment and ripe knowledge Herbert of that regimen twos among 
would have been precious in council tbo wounded, 
as in ion/'— Baird Smith*£ Unpuk- 
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in due course brought Neville Chamberlain and John 
Nicholson down to Delhi. 

But it is not by lists of hilled and wounded, or 
returns of captured ordnance, that the value of the 
first victory before Delhi is to be estimated. It had 
given us an admirable base of operations—a com¬ 
manding military position—-open in the rear to the. 
lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements 
and supplies, and all that we looked for to aid us in 
the coming struggle, were to be brought. And great 
as was this gain to us, in »• military sense, the moral 
effect, was scarcely less; for behind this ridge lay our 
old cantonments, from which a mouth before the 
English had fled for their lives. On the parade- 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard’s Force were 
now encamped, and the familiar flag oi the tier inghees 
was again to be seen from the houses of the Imperial 
City. 
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BOOK V. — PBOGBESS OF REBELLION IN UPPER 
INDIA. 

[May— July, IS 5?.] 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NOBTH-WEST PHOVlNCJiS—STATE OP AFFVms AT BEJfABES—STATE OP 
TOE CITY—-TJLa 01 TBREAK AT AZIMfiUBH—AjlfUYAi OP GENERAL XEILL 
— UK ARMING OF THE rnlKTY-SEVENTlJ— Tin: ItUTENY AT J ATTN FOBS! — 
At'lAlUS AT ALLAHABAD — MUTINY OP THE SIXTH-.UTEAIlAMrl OP 

r;r,NEn.Aj, neiix—the fort se tnjKEii— bftsCsutory MEAsnms. 

Jx has been seen that whilst Lord Canning was 
eagerly exhorting the chiefs of the Army to move 
with all despatch upon Delhi, never doubting that a 
crushing blow would soon descend upon the guilty 
city, he was harassed by painful thoughts of the un¬ 
protected state of the country, along the whole great 
line of the Ganges to Allahabad and thence through 
the Doab to Agra. There was one English regi¬ 
ment at Dinap Ore ; there was one English regiment 
at Agra; and besides these the whole strength of 
our fighting men consisted of a handful of white 
artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the 
Company’s European Army. And, resting upon the 
broad waters of the Ganges, there was the great 
military cantonment of Cawnpore, with a large 
European population, a number of Sepoy regiments, 
and few, if any, white troops. To all these unpro¬ 
tected places on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and the more inland stations dependent upon 
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Benares- 


them, the most anxious thoughts of the Governor- 
General were now turned, and his most earnest 
efforts directed. If the Native soldiery, who wer» ■ 
thickly Strewn along these lines, not only in all 
the military cantonments, but in all the chief civil 
stations, guardians alike of the property of our Go¬ 
vernment and the lives of our people, had risen in 
that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition, of Providence could have saved us from 
swift destruction. 

But .in ah that defenceless tract of country over 
which the apprehensions of the Governor-General 
were then ranging, and towards which he was then 
eagerly sending up reinforcements, rebellion was for 
a time in a state of suspension. Whether it was 
that a day had been fixed for a simultaneous rising 
of ail the Sepoy regiments, or whether, without any 
such concerted arrangements,- they were waiting to 
see what the English would do to avenge their 
brethren slaughtered at Meerut and Delhi, the Native 
soldiery at the stations below those places suffered day 
after day to pass without striking a blow. No tidings 
of fresh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gnngetie provinces, 
followed closely upon the news of the capture of the 
imperial city. But everywhere the excitement was 
spreading, alike in the Lines and the Bazaars, and it 
was plain that many weeks would not elapse without 
a fresh development of trouble, more dreadful, per¬ 
haps, than the first growth, ot which lie already had 
before him the record. 

A little more than four hundred miles from Cal¬ 
cutta, in the direction of the north-west, lies the city 
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atcd on ft stoop sloping bank of 
the Ganges, which its ■ buildings overhang, it is the 
most ;heturu8<]ue of the river-cities of Ilindostan. Its 
countless temples, now beautiful arnl now grotesque, 
with the elaborate devices of sculptors of different 
ages and different schools; Its spacious mosques with 
their tall minarets grand against the sky ;* the richly 
carved balconies of its houses; its swarming marts 
and market-places, wealthy with tlm produce of 
many countries and the glories of its own looms ; its 
it obi e ghauts, or flights of landing-stairs leading from 
the great thoroughfares to the river-brink, and ever 
crowded with bathers and drawers of the sacred 
water; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-hanks, and the stately stream bowing on for 
ever between them, render this great Hindu city, 
even as seen by the fleshly eye, a spectacle of unsur¬ 
passed interest. But the interest deepens painfully 
in the mind of the Christian traveller, who regards 
this swarming city, with all its slatternly beauty, as 
the favoured home of the great Brahminical super¬ 
stition. It is a city given up to idolatry, with, in the 
estimation of millions of people, an odour of sanc¬ 
tity about it, which draws pilgrims from all parts 
of India to worship at its shrines or to die at its 
ghauts. Modern learning might throw doubt upon 
the traditional antiquity of the place, but could not 
question the veneration in which it is held as the 
sacred city of the Hindoos, the cherished residence 
of the Pundits and the Priests. 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had 
softened the manners or tempered the feelings of the 

* A decent wilier states tint it h mosque* in the city rtf Benares,— 
computed that there are fourteen See Sitrr«y?i M Saord City of the 
buatad and fifty-four temples ami Uindm” 
two hundred *ud seventy-two 
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people of Benares** There had always been some¬ 
thing more than the average amount of discontent 
and disaffection among the citizens; and now in the 
summer of 1857 this was increased by the high price 
of provisions—always believed to be one of the 
curses of British rule/f Aral there was another 
source of special danger. Some of the most dis¬ 
reputable members of the Delhi Family had been 
long resident at Benares, whore they had assumed 
all the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently 
endeavoured in secret to sow resentment in. the city 
against t he English. These wretched Mogul Prim vs, 
it was not doubted, would be well disposed, hi such 
a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among the Sepoys ; 
and it was scarcely loss probable that the State pri¬ 
soners—Sikhs, Makrattas, Mahomed tins, and others, 
who had been made to find an asylum in Benares, 
would find ample means of eratilying their love of 
intrigue in dangerous efforts against the power that 
had brought them to the. dust-J 


* The. population of Benares h 
estimated at about two hundred 
thousand, of which an unusually 
large proportion are Hindoos. The 
author of the " Red Pampnjel^ com¬ 
putes the. number at three hundred 
thousand, and Maeutilay rhetorically 
amplifies it into “half a million/ 1 
In May, 1S57 ? Mr. Tucker, the Com- 
loisfekmcr, writing to Lord Cm min g, 
speaks of “ I he huge, bigoted city of 
Bfearcs, with a hundred and eighty 
thousand of the worst population in 
the country/' This is probably 
rather under the number, lmt it is 
to be remembered that these is in 
Benares always an immense floating 
population of pilgrims from other 
provinces 

f fl The city, always the most I ur- 
bnlcut m India, was now the more 
dangerous from the severity with 
which the high price of corn pressed 


upon I lie poorer classes; the Poor* 
beati Sepoys, who had been Tiiore or 
less .restless since 11 is beginning of 
March, now publicly called on their 
Gods to deliver thorn from the ic- 
rfaghecs, clubbed together in :.d 
messengers westward for in tel ligea ::o f 
and, finally, sent away their Erooroo 
(priest), as they said, in i he 
troubles whiefi wore coming, he 
should suffer jury hurt /’—Report of 
Mr . Taylor 7 Officialiur/ -Tom' Magis- 
irate. 

J Major Charters Maepherscm, 
who hud been Governor GteneraBa 
Agent at Benares, before Hie ap* 
point m cut was in corporate(3 with 
the Commissioners hip, ha.^ thus cUv 
scribcd some of (he leading features 
of the jKipv/jil ion of Rennies : 
ff These attenuated shadows of (he 
reality of 'Delhi -4 those strong, 
nook/ robust, and vork luaji-hkt- 
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At a distance of about three miles, jnlarttl, from 1557. 

the city of Benares, is the suburb of Soerolc. There M:| y- 

was the English military cantonment—there were Tbo Becvole 
the Courts of Law and the groat Jail—the English CllutallMUt 
Church and the English Cemetery — the Govern- 
ment College—the several Missionary Institutes—the 
Hospitals and Asylums—the Public Gardens, and 
the private residences of the European officers and 
their subordinates. The military force consisted of 
half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native regiments. These were the Thirty-seventh 
regiment of Native Infantry, the Sikh regiment of 
Loodlnanab, and the Thirteenth regiment of Irregular 
Cavalry—in all, some two thousand men, watched 
by some thirty English gunners. The force was 
commanded by Brigadier George Fonsonby.* He 
was an officer of the Native Cavalry, who fifteen 
years before, in the affair of Purivan-tiurra.lv—-that* 
charge, which was no charge, and which was at once 
so heroic and so dastardly—had covered himself with 
glory. The names of Eraser and Ponsonlvv, who 
lUmg themselves almost alone upon the horsemen of 
Dost Mahomed, will live as long as that great war is 
remembered, and will be enshrined in the calendar 
of our English heroes. In spite of those fifteen years, 
die incident wag still fresh in teen's minds in India, 
and there was confidence in the thought that Pon- 
sonby commanded at Benares. 

There other good soldiers also were assembled ; 

Siklt chiefs, whom my head lakes ventricle; then, idso, its PumpUlom 
iu straight; then the shroffs, mcr- in full slength yet, all f hir has 
chuull aemindars, and E ankers oF four passed before me most curiously 
hundred yeors* standing, and in- MiWt&riafa of an Indian 0$i^r, 

.snrancc companies of Benares—the Tn the early part, of SUy t Poit- 

vecy essence, pride, and heart of son by had not taken command 
Gangetic corn tti tree, nr rather half- Colonel Gordon then Dotnmandcd 
heart, Mirzapore holding the other the station. 






May. 

Tin' civilians 
at Benares. 
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and civilians too, with the ibest courage of the soldier 
and more than his wonted ■wisdom. Mr. Henry 
Carr Tucker—one of a family famous alike for 
courage and for capacity—was Commissioner of 
Benares. .Mr, Frederick Gubkins, who, some time 
before, as Magistrate, had acquired by a grand dis¬ 
play of energy in a local crisis an immense ascendancy 
over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistrate of Benares. It is im¬ 
possible to over-rate their exertions.* As soon as the 
fatal news arrived from Meerut and Delhi, they saw 
clearly the danger which beset them, and the work 
which lay before them, to preserve our old supre¬ 
macy in such a place. The crisis was one which de¬ 
manded that the civil and military authorities should 
take counsel together. Warned by tin: wholesale 
butcheries of Meerut and Delhi, they deemed it a 
■point of essential urgency that there should be a 
common understanding as to the place of resort for 
women and children and non-combatants in the 
event of a sudden surprise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held; but it would seem that no de¬ 
finite plan of action was formed. On the following 
day two military officers called upon Mr. Lind, with 
a proposal that greatly startled him. One was Captain 
William Olpherts, commanding the Artillery, an officer 
of good repute, brave as a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kars, in 
the auxiliary operations connected with the C run can 
War The other was Captain Watson, of the En- 

(t The magistrate aud judge the talcs of spies, who rr ported 
(Messrs* Liud and Gubbiita) exerted dearly the state of feeling m the 
tliemsoIves with great skill to main- tailj r and told the minds of the 
tain the peace of the city; now Sepoys far more truly than the 
patrolling with parties of Sowars, officers in cominayid.^^-^fr. Toy for* & 
mow persuading Bmiyabs to lower ItepGrL 
the price of corn, now listening to 






ginei rs. Their opinions were entitled to be received 1857. 
with respect; but when they suggested the propriety 


of ftn iin'mediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Chunar (eighteen miles distant from Benares), Mr, 
Lind resented the proposal, and said that nothing 
would induce him to leave his post. When his visitors 
had taken their departure, the Magistrate hastened to 
Mr. Gubbins, and, returning to his own house with 
the Judge, was presently joined by Mr, Tucker and 
by Colonel Gordon, who temporarily commanded the 
station. Olpherta and Watson had intimated that 
Gordon bad approved the plan of retreat to Chunar ; 
but when in answer to a question, which he put to 
Mr. Gubbins, the civilian, said, “I will go on my 
knees to you not to leave Benares!” Gordon promptly 
answered, “ I am glad to hear you say so, I vaa per¬ 
suaded against my will.” Mr. Tucker had never 
doubted that it was their duty to stand fast.* So it 
was resolved that no sign of anxiety should be made 
manifest, either to the soldiery or to the people; that 
every one should remain in his own home, as in 
quiet times, and that there should be no open display 
of arming, or any other symptom oi distrust. But in 
the event of a sudden rising either of the soldiery 
or of the people, all the Christian residents not 

* Mi. Taylor, however* in his says, “0 officer of high rank - li J 
official narrative, says, “They both much experience recommended that 
(Lind and Gubbins) returned to wu should make a night march, and 
Mr, Lind’s house to discuss the best shut ourselves up in Chunar. Colonel 
means of operat ion, and were soon Gordon, coimnauciing the si,at Ion, 
joined bv Mr. Tucker thn Commie- Mr. Gubbins, the judge, anti Mr. 
sion. r, ait d Colonel Gordo n . When L i 11 d , the yagi strate, uo an mi ously 
the former alluded to the plan (the agreed wit.ii me that to show nnv 
retreat to Cliuuur) in terms which open distrust in this manner would 
seemed to imply he approved it, Mr. cause a panic, the bnnaaes would be 
Lind condemned it most strongly,” dosed, and both the troops Bad the 
&c. do. It is possible that for ’* for- city would bo up against us. We, 
mer' we should read ‘ latter.” In therefore, determined to face the 
a letter before we (May 10), ad- danger without moving a, muscle.” 
dressed to Lord Canning, Mr. Tucker 
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engaged in suppressing it were to seek refuge in the 


Mas. Mint. 

Auinterval of And so the daily goings on of social life fell back 
again into the old groove; and some even found, in 
the prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful¬ 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure-laden 
future. 'Were there not European troops coming up 
from Dinapore and Calcutta, and would there not be 
gay doings at Benares ? Those whose duty it was to 
know what was going on in t,K§ surrounding country, 
heard this careless talk with something of a shudder, 
but wisely refrained from saying anything to dash the 
cheerfulness of the talkers. “ My game,” wrote the 
Commissioner to the Governor-General, “is to keep 
people in good spirits; so 1 keep my bad news to my¬ 
self, and circulate all the good.’ 7 Meanwhile, he and 
his colleagues were doing all that could be done, with¬ 
out noise or excitement, to r store confidence alike to 
the soldiery and to the townspeople, ft was no small 
th ing to supply an antidote to the famine-prices which 
were then ruling in the markets of the city, and this 
might be done, so far at least as the evil bore upon 
the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges 
of the sellers. So the Commissioner guaranteed, on 
the part of Government, that for every rupee paid Ijy 
tlie Sepoys for their ottnh, a. certain number of pounds, 
as in ordinary times, should be given, whilst theTJudge 
arid the Magistrate went about in the city endeavour¬ 
ing (and with good success) to convince the chief 
importers of grain that it would be sound policy in 
the end to keep down their prices to the normal 
rates.* These things had a good effect; but the 


ff I guaranteed Pousonby yes- hungry nuuc All the. iiaraars are 
terday bi issuing otiah to fUe I mops 6|« b, but very* naturally Hie grain- 
nt sixteen aeers, mid mist you will seitjrs are apprehensive, raising 
bear me out. It is ill talking to a their prices, Qufctms and Land 



utter weakness of tlie European force in Benares iss?. 
stared these brave and sagacious men in the face at Ma y- 


every turn, and they felt that, under Providence, 
nothing' could save them until the arrival of succour, 
except the calmness and confidence of their demeanour 
in the hour of danger. “So great is my confidence,” 
wrote the Commissioner, “that [ have not a single 
weapon, beyond a heavy-handled riding-whip, in my 
possession. In dealing with a parcel of children, 
which Sepoys and all Natives arc, moral force goes a 
grj?at way.” And it should be noted here, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this time all the 
Sikh Sirdars, then prisoners at Benares, offered their 
services to Mr. Tucker — and it was believed in good 
faith—to act as a body-guard to him, and to protect 
his house. 

And the confidence thus felt—which in the breasts First, arrival 
of some, at least, was a sustaining trust in the over- ” f ^ l “ forw 
flowing mercy of God—was made manifest before jjaySi. 
all the people of Benares, by a practical illustration 
of a, remarkable kind. On the 24th of May, a de¬ 
tachment of forty-four men of the Eighty-fourth 
Queens, who had been pushed up by the Go.vernor- 
General by dawk, arrived from Chiiiburab, near Cal¬ 
cutta. This reinforcement would have more than 
doubled the reliable military strength on which ti • 
security of the English at Benares was to depend. 

From every station along the great line of country 
between Delhi and Calcutta had come the despairing 

have been in the city &U the i&onung wealthy merchants, the price of grain 
trying to show the principal im- in the Bazaar has fallen from twelve 
porters the good policy of keeping or thirteen seers to fifteen sm\s (for 
down prices us much a* possible."— the rupee). This is a great triumph 
Mr* IK C. Tuck / fo Lord Coining, of confidence, and has ft assured the 
Mu . y skV LS57, tl Through the user- multitude wonderfully.” —The Same 
tkma of Mr, tiubbius, assisted hy to (he Sum, Mf/y % 0/iSSy'. 

Mr. Lind, and his influence with the 
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cry, ’ For God’s sake send us Europeans!” And now 
that tk is help had come to the fi rst of the great un¬ 
defended stations—small, It is true, in numbers, but 
still at such a time an immense relief and reinforce¬ 
ment to the little band of Christian men, who were 
trusting in God, and maintaining a bold front before 
their fellows—they bethought themselves of others 
who were in greater need than themselves, and suf¬ 
fered the welcome detachment to pass on to Cave 
pore; and that too at a time when they seemed to be 
in their .greatest peril. For news lied just come that 
the Seventeenth Regiment, at Azimgurh, some sixty 
miles distant, was on the verge, if not in the full 
stream, of open mutiny, and the Benares regiments 
seemed only to be waiting for a signal from their 
comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought 
more of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence had written earnestly to urge upon them the 
great need of Cawnpore, where General Wheeler was 
threatened by a dangerous enemy;, and so Ponsonby 
and Tucker, taking counsel together, determined to 
let the succour which had been sent to them puss on 
to the relief of others. “Gordon," wrote the Com¬ 
missioner, “ thinks that wc have run too great a risk 
in sending on at once the parties of the Eighty- 
foruth, whom you sent on to us by dawk; but Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to me so urgently to send 
every man who could be spared, that Ponsonby and 
1 concurred in thinking that it was our duty to run 
some risk here, and stretch a point for the relief of 
Cawnpore. Besides, we argued that nothing could 
show better to the suspected Thirty-seventh Regi¬ 
ment than that when we had got Europeans from 
Calcutta, and placed our guns in safety, we did not 
care to detain, but sent than on straight to join the 
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troops collecting above. This is a real mark of con* 1857. 
fulence in the Sepoys and in ourselves. Besides, it May 25—87. 
will do good at Allahabad, and along the. road, to see 
Europeans moving up, party after party, so fast. So 
if anything does happen to Benares before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the de¬ 
spatch of these forty-four men as an error of judg¬ 
ment on the right side.” Other Europeans had'been 
expected from Dinapore, but scarcely had the men of 
the Eighty-fourth been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the Tenth from Dina¬ 
pore, which, had been proceeding upwards to the 
relief of Benares, had “ stuck fast at Chapra.” “ So 
all hopes for the present,” it was added, “ from that 
quarter are gone.” H Brave Brigadier Person by.” 
continued the Commissioner, “calls the failure of the 
Dinapore relief ‘ a slight contretemps, somewhat un¬ 
pleasant, but it cannot, be helped.’ I am glad we did 
not know of it yesterday evening, as it might have 
prevented the despatch of the forty-four men to 
Cawnpore. But, next day, when further reinforce¬ 
ments arrived, they were all hurried onward to 
Cawnpore. “ I had another telegram this morning,” 
wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning on the 27th, 

“from Sir Henry Lawrence, begging me to spare no 
expense in hurrying up European aid. We send up 
all the men we get from Calcutta.. Thirty-eight more 
will go this evening. We do not keep one for our¬ 
selves." Even the detachment of the Tenth from 
'Dinapore was to he sent oh “the moment it arrives.” 

“Your lordship may feel assured,” added the Com¬ 
missioner, “ that nothing will be left undone to insure 
the quickest possible relief to Cawnpore. I have let 
Sir H. Wheeler know what we are doing to relieve 
him, as Hope is half the battle.” 
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Tli us, ill ready, was the great national courage of 
ilr J- the English beginning to take many shapes. Whilst, 
Diversities of some, girding up their loins, were eager to jqitici- 
jj^C|-.!»i num- ,] fllJ g er and to strike at once, smiting every¬ 

where, hip and thigh, like the grand remorseless 
heroes of the Old Testament, others were fain to 
oppose to the inass of rebellion that was surging up¬ 
wards to the surface, the calm impassive fortitude of 
patient resolution, born of an abiding faith in God. 
Men of different temperaments and different coil vie- 
lions then wrought or waited according to the faith 
that was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. 
There was need of strenuous action in those days ; 
but there was need also of that calm confidence which 
betrays no sign of misgiv ing, and the very quietude 
of which indicates a consciousness of strength. Be¬ 
st ric ted sympathy and narrow toleration are among 
the manifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which i have 
spoken ; and therefore it lias happened that sometimes 
rash judgments have been passed by men i .capable 
of understanding other evidences of bravery than 
those which their own would put forth in similar 
crises.* But it may be easier to go out to battle with 
death than quietly to await its coming. The energy 
that stimulates the one is less rare than the patience 
that inspires the other. But this quiet courage must 
be content to wait for quiet times to be estimated at 
its true worthy 


* Charles Dickens* in a noUcu of 
tlf Life of Walter 8&?agp Lai dor, 
winch I have read since the passage 
in il ie text was written, say a Mi at 
La*! dor’s ^animosities nw cl deify 
rof’mbk to bis singular inability to 
dissociate other geople's wavs of 
thinking from his own/" Let X am 


inclined to think that this inability* 
so far from beMjf singular, k im 
commonest thing in the world* 
f flow utter!)- free the Chmnis- 
si oner was front the least leaven of 
official jealomy, and how eager he 
Was to do ju slice and to get justice 
done to hi* colleagues, may be seen 
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lisiu-y Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom 
the high courage of our race took this latter form. 
He went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- 
self, ■* I ho Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer; the God of my rock, in Him will I trust. 
He is my shield and the horn of my salvation ; my 
high tower, and my refuge ; my Saviour.”* And in 
this abundant, overflowing confidence and resigna¬ 
tion he seemed to despise all human means de¬ 
fence, and almost to regard defensive efforts_“se¬ 

condary means”—as a betrayal of want of* faith in 
the Almighty. “ Lather against Ponsonby’s and my 
wish,” he wrote to tire Governor-General, “but by 
the advice of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, and at the 
entreaty of the European residents, arms and ammu¬ 
nition have, this day, been issued out to all who 
required them. 1 hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest quiet. 1 am so thank- 
f;l we have no place of defence here. We have no¬ 
where to run to, so must stand firm—and hitherto 
there dais not been one particle of panic and con¬ 
fusion.’’ And lie said that if the enemy came he 
would go out to meet them with a bible in his hand, 
as David had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble 
and a sling. He rode out in the most exposed places, 
evening after evening, with his daughter, as in quiet 
times ; and when some one suggested to him that the 


in the Mowing extracts from letters 
written by him to Lord Canning f 
' Mr, F. Gubbins Is a very superior 
man, and wilt umbo a model com¬ 
missioner, I feel very thankful to 
have &udi a coadjutor here to make 
np for my own great: deficiencies.” 
Ami m another letter the CommLs- 
idoner says: “Mr. Gubhius is car¬ 
rying on the work in tlib district 
inosL eiicrgeticutly. Under the bless¬ 
ing of Providence, ha has been the 
VOL, IL 


means of securing great peace mid 
quiet in the city amt ueigfcbour- 

i i t - Ai, ld a ^ m ’ hope nmr 
lordship will find time for alcttei of 
h 'm-ty trunks to Mr. F. Gubbins 
far hi* beautiful policearrangement* 
ami general exertions, in which 
Mr. Li r;d has aided greatly.” 

* lie wrote tcrLord Canning that 
lbs S8ad chapter of Siam el II 
(which BontBi'tts these words) Had 
becu " their stand-by,** 

P 
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hat which he wore, being at’ a peculiar character, 
would clearly hull cate the Commissioner,'anii afford a 
mark for a rebel shot, he said that lie was ns safe 
in one head-dress as in another, and had no thought 
of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might be re¬ 
garded as mere imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, 
that a man of Mr. Tucker's character was described 
as an amiable enthusiast quite unequal to the occa¬ 
sion; for his courage was not of the popular type, 
and his character not intelligible to the multitude. 
But, even looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the 
Benares Commissioner had much, at that time, to re¬ 
commend it. Tor as the absolute weakness of the 
European community, with only thirty effective sol 
diers to defend them, forbade any successful resort, to 
aims, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence—confidence 
both in our own security and in the loyalty of 
those who surrounded and who might have crushed 
us in an hour,* In continual communication, not 
only with Lord Canning at Calcutta, but with the 
chiefs of all the great stations, ns Dinapore, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, and Agra, Henry Tucker knew what 
was being done in some quarters, and what was 
needed in others, to meet the difficulties of the crisis. 
He knew that lu-lp was coming from beloiv; and 
that if rebellion were smouldering cither in the Lines 
or in the City, the longer it could be left to smoulder, 

[ do not wish it to be inferred policy of inaction, It will be seen 
from this that T think the serving preacnfcty that Lott} Carmiiigjhough. 
out of nrm-5 and aninmuitioti to the fie admired the calm ctm£ deuce d 
European Regents was a lulatat ?; Mr. Tucker, aided with Mr. G ab¬ 
bot l cun appreciable Mil Tuckers bins in this matter, and i do not 
motives, and understand his reasons doubt that lie was right, 
for inscribing; ** Thorough ■* on hia 
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before bursting into a blaze, the V.otter, The con¬ 
fiding policy was! the temporising policy. Those who 
best kn«w the character of the Curt gal Sepoy, knew 
that a vague fear, more impressive for its very 
vagueness, was driving thousands into rebellion ; and 
that the best way to keep things quiet was to do 
nothing to excite or to alarm. And so the month of 
May wore on, and European reinforcements crane 
from below ; but, in spite of the great temptation to 
retain them, Tucker and Pom on by had strength to 
send them onward to succour others. They knew 
that they were exposing themselves to the reproaches 
of their comrades; but they felt that they could 
bear even this. “You and I,” wrote Pun son by to 
the Commissioner, “can bear much in such a cause. 

To aid the distressed is not so very wicked.” 

The high bearing of the chief officers at Benares Sdoouk^ 
excited the admiration of the Governor-General. And 
; n the midst of all his urgent duties—his pressingaingv 
cares and anxieties—Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whose, good deeds lie had ample assurance. 

Whether the well-doer were a General Officer, a 
Civil or Political Commissioner, or a young regi¬ 
mental subaltern, Lord Canning wrote to him, with 
his own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, full of frank 
kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exertions and made him ever love the writer. He 
knew the effect at such a time of prompt recognition 
o'" good service, and he felt that such recognition, 
under the hand of secretaries, public or private 
would lose half its influence for good. Ho had a, 
wonderful grace of letter-writing ; and there 
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1857. many now who treasure up, as their most cherished 

May. possessions, the few expressive lines, warm from the 

heart, in which, amidst dangers and difficulties that 
3 night well have excused graver omissions, the Go¬ 
vernor-General poured forth his gratitude to his sub¬ 
ordinates for good aid of any kind—for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for 
patient courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker: 
*• Although it represents a most critical state of 
things at Benares, it satisfies me that the crisis is met 
with cahn courage, based upon that which alone is 
the foundation of true courage, and that events as 
they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious 
stake upon the issue. I sympathise deeply with your 
family. If they need to be assured of it, I beg you 
to fell them that not an hour has been, or will lie, 
lost in sending aid to Benares, and wherever else if 
may be most urgently required. . . . Come what 
may. do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta¬ 
tions, No one shall be ignorant how nobly the 
authority of our Government, and the honour and 
dignity of Englishmen, has been upheld at Benares 
May so. And to Mr. Guhbins he wrote, a week afterwards, 
saying: “ If I had more leisure for writing letters, 1 
should not have left you so long without a word of 
thanks for your admirable and most judicious exer¬ 
tions. 1 know from Mr. Tucker’s letters and mes¬ 
sages, and also from other quartern, how much is due 
to you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to 
believe that 1 am most grateful for it. You have all 
had a difficult game to play—if ever there was one; 
and your success has been hitherto complete. 1 pray 
that you may carry it through. You have done 



really good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a. 
reduction of the price of grain.” And he then added, 1 a? 
with reference to the different' of opinion which had 
prevailed respecting the arming of the Europeans, 

“ I think yon quite right in recommending that arms 
should not be refused to the Europeans, who desired 
them. Your self-confidence has been made quite 
plain by the calm front you have already shown to 
all danger; and T do not believe that any of the 
advantages thereby gained will be sacrificed by the 
adoption of a common-sense precaution, which docs 
not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme¬ 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, 
there is abundance of danger at a little distance.’ * 

But although outwardly there was fair promise of Juiis, 1867. 
continued tranquillity, is the month of May came to 
a close a crisis was, indeed, approaching. The birth 
of June was ushered in by the familiar work of the 
incendiary. A line of Sepoys' huts recently vacated 
was fired ; and it was found that the wretched scum 
of Delhi royalty were in close communication with 
the Incendiaries. Then news came that the Sepoy 
Kegiment at Azimgurh. sixty miles off, had revolted. 

Tliis was the Seventeenth Regiment, under the com¬ 
mand of Major Burroughs. It had been believed all 
along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with the 
Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth, which had been igno- 
miniouslv disbunded, and it was known that some of 
the men of the former were harboured in its Lines. 

Its insolence had been manifested unchecked, for 
Burroughs was not equal to the occasion; and al¬ 
though the. Magistrate, Horne, had himself addressed 
* MS. Oorrespondi'Mce of Lord CaniLng. 
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the Sepoys and otherwise striven to keep them true 
to their salt, thetvil influences had prevailed, so that 
before the end of the month the men of the .Seven¬ 
teenth 'were ripe for revoke' 1 It happened tha t just 
at this critical moment they scented the spoil. The 
rattle of the rupees was heard in the distance. A 
treasure-escort was coming in from Goruckporc, under 
charge of a Company of the Seventeenth Sepoys and 
some Horsemen of the Thirteenth Irregular Cavalry, 
and this was to have been despatched, with the " 
surplus treasure of Azitngurh, to Benares, under 
command of Lieutenant Palliser, who had been sent 
from the latter place with a detachment of the 
Thirteenth to escort it, Five lakhs of rupees had 
come from Goruckpore, and two lakhs were added to 
it at Azimgurh; seventy thousand pounds in the 
hard bright coin of {.lie country, and this was .now in 
the grasp of the Sepoys. The temptation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly 
declared that the treasure should not have the 
station. This stern resolution, however, seems to 
have been lulled for a time, ami on the evening of 
the 3rd of June, the treasure-escort marched out from. 
Aztmgnrh. It was felt, however, that the danger 
had not been escaped, and that at any moment the 
Sepoys might break into open rebellion. The officers 
and their wives wen. dining at the Mess of the 
Seventeen®, when all their anxieties were confirmed 
by the well-known warning voice of the guns. It was 
plain that the firing was in the direction of the 
Parade-ground. A beating of drums was soon heard; 
and no words were needed to express the assurance of 

J Ou May 2 % when some men after wards violently assaulted n NV 
impudently rejected v\lr* cartridges live 'officer, Major fterronsjhs found 
which were sewed ont la t hem and himself too weak to piaiish. 
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all that the Sepoys had risen.* There was then a 
scene of confusion, •which it is not easy accurately to 
describe. The ladies and non-combatants hurried off 
to the Outehcrry, which had been fortified by the. 
Magistrate and his colleagues, arid there barricaded 
themselves. Meanwhile the Sepoys, having shot their 
Quartermaster and their Quartermaster-Serge a nt,f 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which 
distinguished all their movements, hating spared and, 
indeed, protected the rest of their officers, hurried 
after the treasure-escort to seize the coin on the. road 
to Benares. And with them went the myrmidons of 
the Police-force, which Home had made vast efforts 
to strengthen for the protection of the jail, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble by 
releasing the prisoners, and giving up the houses of 
the English to plunder and conflagration. 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed 
and accoutred and eager for the spoil, Palliser found 
that he was helpless. The troopers of the Thirteenth 
Irregulars were wavering. They were not so far- 
gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy restrained 
them from acting against their countrymen. The 
officers, therefore, were saved. But the treasure was 
lost. The Sepoys of the Seventeenth J carried it back 


* There were two post gtms sta¬ 
tioned at Annigurh. These: the 
mutineer seized at the commence- 
menu of the outbreak. They were 
afWtvrHi'ds taken into Oude. 

f Iih «tenant Hutchinson and 
Q,i i a rt cm 1 aster-Serge a at Lewis. 

% H is stated on the authority of 
Lieu tenant Constable of tltd Seven¬ 
teenth, that the Sepoys "behaved 
with rotyantio courtesy/* "They 
formed a square round the it officers, 
and said that they not only would 


not touch, but would protect them, 
only that there were some of the 
mutineers who had sworn tbs death 
of particular oSirccrs, aud therefore 
they begged the whole parly to lake 
to their carriages aud bo off at once. 
f But How are we to get our car¬ 
riages ?' paid they, f seeing that they 
arc scattered asl through the sta¬ 
tion/ * An, we will fetch them/ said 
the Sepoys nod so they did, mA 
gave the party m escort for ten 
miles out of the station on Dm 


* ***** 
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to Azimgurh,' whilst the Irregulars escorted their 
odicers on to Benares, Meanwhile, the Europcan 
Residents of die former place had fled to Ghazeepore ; 
and when l he Sepoys returned to their old station, 
they found all European authority gone, and the 
Official functionaries, civil and military, swept out of 
it to a man. . So, flushed with success, they marched 
off to Fysabad in military array, with ail the pomp 
and panoply of war. 


The crisis at When news of these events reached Benares, crusted 
ove £ ' n ^ le fi rst instance with some exaggeration®, it 
was plain that the hour was approaching when tran¬ 
quillity could no longer be maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm composure 
of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst suc¬ 
cours were far-off, had already saved Benares; for now 
fresh reinforcements were at hand, and with them 
one who knew well how to turn them to account. 
After despatching his men, as has been already told,* 
b\ the railway to Raneegunge, Colonel Neill had made 
his way, by train and horse-dawk to Benares with the 
utmost possible despatch, eager to avenge the blood 
of his slaughtered countrymen. And with this Ma- 
Arrira! of dras Colonel came the first assertion of English man¬ 
hood that had come from, the South to the rescue of 
our people in the Gangetic -provinces. Leading the 
way to future conquests, lie came to strike and to 
destroy. He was one of those who wisely thought 

row! to Ghazeepore* It lias been i hat the Sepoys of Ilia Sereutoenth 
remarked that to complete the ro* implored tb' trregulnra tu slay their 
manco they ought, to have offered officers* "appealing to religion* na- 
t he officers a month’s pay out. of the imality, love of money* even offer- 
treasure they were plundering*—> ing 5000/. fur each head/ r These 
f ntuttk qf-ihe Indian hellion, Pari inconsistencies, however* were fast 
IP This is somewhat inconsistent becoming common phenomena 
with the statement (Jltd PampkhI) * 4&Pi p*132. 
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from the first, that to strike promptly and to strike 
vigorously would be, to strike mercifully ; and lie 
went to the work before him with a stern resolution 
not to spare. Both from the North and from the 
South, at this time, the first great waves of the tide 
of conquest were beginning to set in towards the 
centres of the threatened provinces. From one end 
of the line of danger, Canning, and from rhe other, 
Lawrence, was sending forth his succours—nei the i 
underestimating the magnitude of the peril, but 
both confident of the final result. It was the work 
of the latter, as will be told hereafter, to rescue 
Delhi, whilst the former was straining every effort to 
secure the safety of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Oawn- 
pore, Lucknow, and other lesser places dependent 
upon them. And now assistance had really come to 
the first of these places. A detachment of Madras 
Fusiliers was at Benares, and the men of the Tenth 


Foot, from Dina pore, whose arrival had been delayed 
by an accident, had also made their appearance. It 
was determined, therefore, that the Sepoys should be 
disarmed. 


But a question then arose ns to the hour of did- Tl: 
turning. The first idea was, that the regiment should of 
l>e paraded on the following morning, and that then 
the several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should be called upon to lay down, their arms. But 
there were those in Benares, to whom the thought of 
even an hours delay was an offence and an abomi¬ 
nation. When work of this kind is to be done, it 
should be done, they thought, promptly. Stimulated 
bv the intelligence from Azimgurh, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sepoys might rise 
before morning, and then all our councils and cau¬ 
tions would be vain. The chief command was in 
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H57. Ponsonby’s hands, and it wd |ar him to give the 

.Tuue wol -,l f 01 . disarming. It appears that Colonel Gordon, 

who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits 
of the city were in communication with the Sepoys, 
accompanied the Brigadier to the house of the Com¬ 
missioner to consult with him. Tucker suggested 
that they should call on Gubkins; so they went to 
lire Judge’s residence, and there they received .iinplo 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel Neill, who was 
eager for immediate - action ;* arid, after some dis- 


m I he droumstiuices oouducipg to 
Bus change of plan hare been va¬ 
riously stated. Mr Taylor, in his 
official rcpirt already quoted, says; 
‘Mi appear that as Brigadier Pon- 
souby was returning home after the 
Council, lie met Colonel Neill, who 
recommended him to disarm the 
corps at once. Disregarding all 
other consideration, he hurried to the 
parade ground.* T But in n letter 
before me, written by Brigadier 
Ponsonhy in duly, that officer slates 
that, "Qu the 4th cf June Lieu* 
tcmant-Coloiiel Gordon, commanding 
the Regiment of Loodhmaah, called 
and informed me that he had reason 
to believe the men of the Thirty- 
seventh Native Infantry were enter¬ 
ing into a conspiracy with some of 
the bad characters of the City, in 
view to the .subversion of the British 
power in Benares. After some eon- 
versa non on the subject, in which 
J ascertained from the Lieutenant- 
Colonel that ha considered that ho 
could rely on the fidelity of hj.$ own 
regiment, we agreed to go together 
to the Commissioner, Mr. Tucker, 
and to acquaint him with what had 
been communicated, Wo proceeded 
to Mr. Tucker, and ou broaching the 
subject of our visit, he proposed*that 
we should go to Mr. te\ Gubbins, 
who lived close at hand, and wo did 
so. Mr. Gobbing it. appeared, had 
heard from his spies that which not 


only craifirmed Colonel Gordon’s re¬ 
port, but gave much more detailed 
information as to vbe secret proceed¬ 
ings of the men of the Thiny-seveuth 
Native Infont ry. Colonel jJdlieame 
in while Mr. Gubbins wa3 speaking, 
and soon afterwards i)w Brigade- 
major, Captain Hodgson, entered to 
report that the treasure* winch was 
on its way from Azhugurh to Benares 
under a guard of fifty men of the 
Irregular Cavalry, Bad been plun¬ 
dered by the Seventeenth Native 
Iijimfary—the guard of the Irregu¬ 
lars having connived at the deed. 
It was immediately felt that this cir¬ 
cumstance, occurring ui such da a a 
proximity to Benares, rendered the 
adoption nt once of some strong 
measures imperative, aod Lieutenant - 
colonel Gordon proposed the bis- 
arming of the Thirlv-seveuth Native 
Infantry, to which I acceded. There 
was soirm discussion as to whether 
this should be attempted at once, or 
at ten a.m, on the following day. 
Mr, Gubkins having expressed bis 
opinion that emissaries from the 
Seventeenth Native Infantry would 
soon be in Benares, it was settled to 
disarm the Thirly-scventh at five 
oVLOck, and it being now pant four, 
it was also arranged to keep the 
measure m quiet as possible in order 
that the regiment might nut be on 
iu guard?’ Nothing can bo more 
distinct lima this, But Colonel 



ciission, the Brigadier consented '.o hold a parade at 1857. 
{‘n o o’clock, and at once to proceed to the work of ‘* Uilc ,t ‘ i 


disarmament. 

Then Ponsfenby and Gordon went together to the 
hoi: e of i he latter, where they found or were joined 
by Major Barrett of the Thirty-seventh. The Sepoy 
officer, after the manner of his kind, with that fond 
find affectionate confidence in his men, which was 
luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested 
against the measure, as one which woul l break their 
hearts. To this Ponsonbv replied, that what he had 
learnt from Mr. Gubbins had left him no alternative, 
and that, therefore, it was Barrett’s duty to warn the 
officers to be ready for the five o’clock parade. The 
Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to 
Gordon's house, and now the two mounted and rode 
to the parade-ground, to plan the best disposition of 
the troops. The horse which Ponsonbv rode lmd not 
been ridden for a month. It was fresh and restive, 


N with equal tKaiinetnm, de¬ 
class ;h'at Pensonby aiul Gordon 
called upon him, and thr,t he (Ned!) 
recommended the afternoon parade. 
l'\ his (sflicial despatch he says: 
u Brigadier Ponsonbv consulted with 
me about taking the nraskeU from 
the Tluriy-se tenth, leaving them 
their mdwms. He proposed wait* 
ing until the following morning to 
d>' tit is. I urged its being done at 
one, to which lie agreed, ami left yap 
marim to make \m rimisgemeiits. u ’ 
in his private journal, too, he re¬ 
cords that, if The brigadier caltetf m 
M0 0 t three i .m,, wit h Colonel Gor¬ 
don of the Sikhs, informing me of 
the mutiny Of the Seventeenth at 

Afth’igurh*. . very undecided . . . , 
would put off ev^ry thing until to* 
morrow* I speak out, mid urge 
him to net at once, uhidi he tai will¬ 
ingly agrees to . * . t he Eimipeajks 
to parade at five Pgil * . , UieThiriy- 


seventh to be dimmed . , . the Irre¬ 
gulars and Sikh.s said to hi staunch 
to not with usd' We have, there¬ 
fore, before us fierce ronfUcUug 
statements. Mr. Taylor says that 
Pornouby met Neill ns the former 
was going home from GubbWs 
house, Ponsonby says that Neill 
came Loio GubbLns J 3 house, when 
he (the Brigadier) ana Gordon were 
there. And Neill says that the 
Brigadier and Gordon visited him in 
his own quarters. Th© matter is of 
little importance in itself; but the 
discrepancies cited afford an apt 
illustration of the dilftcnUies which 
beset the path of a cenjj&chtious 
historian. On the whale, T am dis¬ 
posed to think that Neill, writing on 
tiie day of the en hts described, is 
more likely to be correct than Pon- 
souby, writing a mouth afterwards, 
m- Taylor, collecting foots, after the 
lapse' of more Hum a year. 
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Ass?. and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant rays 

JuW) ‘ k of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect, him. En¬ 
feebled as he was by previous illness, he became, 
in his own words, “ most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body." But, whilst Gordon was drawing 
up the Sikh Regiment, he rode to the European 
Barracks, where he found Nei.il mustering the Eu¬ 
ropeans and Olpherts getting ready his guns. The 
necessary orders were given ; but the Brigadier felt 
that he was no longer equal to the responsibility of 
the work that lay before him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work 
that then lay before the 'English commanders. The 
Native force was some two thousand strong. The 
Europeans hardly mustered two hundred and fifty.* 
Of the temper of the Sepoy Regiment there was no 
doubt. The Irregulars had been tried on the 
road from Aziingm-h, where they had betrayed the 
weakness of their fidelity, if they had not manifested 
the strength of their discontent,f But the Sikh 
Regiment was believed to be faithful; and, if it were 
faithful, there could be no doubt of the result of that 
afternoon’s parade. It, is said that, as they were as¬ 
sembling for parade, they were in high spirits, and 
appeared to be eager to be led against the Hi ados* 
tanees of the Regular Army. Not merely in Benares, 

* The official returns state— any desire to leave them* The 
HJfof/a Tenth Regiment, erne him troopers, who received Sigh pay and 
deed and ifty mea tuid three dffiqers ; found their own horses, were y-ene- 
M’&dras Fusiliers, sixty men and rally men of a bel ter eta, and the 
three officers; Artillery, thirty mm position of the Native officers was 
and two officers. of a higher and more responsible, 

t These regiments of Irregular character thnix in the regular Army. 
Cavalry were differently constituted AU these things were at first sup- 
from those of flic Kegular be pay posed to he favourable to the con- 
Army* They had few European tinuanceof thciidelttycf thAIrre- 
officers, and those only picked men, gular Cavalry. But it was soon 
who had the greatest pride in their found that they were as incurably 
several corps, and seldom or'never tainted as the rest. 
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all parts of the country, was it of the highest 185?. 
moment that the Sikh fighting men should be on our J »» ‘ l - 
side; for it was believed that the fame of their 
loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the confines of 
our Empire, and that, throughout the Punjab itself, 
the renown of their achievements would stimulate 
others to do likewise. But everywhere so great a 
sensitiveness thrilled through the Native troops of all 
nationalities, that it was always possible that the 
weight ot a feather in tlie balance might determine 
the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty or 
rebellion. 

’When the order for disarming had gone forth, The Disarm- 
Colonel Spottiswoode and his officers proceeded to the *** 
parade-ground of the Thirty-seventh, turned out the 
regiment, and ordered them to lodge their muskets 
in the bells-of-arins. There were about four hundred 
men on parade, the remainder, with the exception 
of one company at Ohunar, being on detached duty 
in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared that the 
men were generally well-disposed. There were no 
immediate signs of resistance. First the grenadier 
company, and then the other companies up to No. (1, 
quietly lodged their arms in obedience to the word 
of command. At this point a murmur arose, and 
some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed—-that the Europeans were coming to shoot 
them down when they were disarmed. Hearing this, 
Spottiswoode cried out that it was false, and appealed 
to the Native officers, who replied that he had always 
been a father to them. But a panic was now upon them, 
for they saw the white troops advancing. By word 
of command from Ponsonby the Europeans and the 
guns were moving forward towards the Sepoys’ lines. 

Opposite to the quarter-guard of the Thirty-seventh 
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3s5r. the. Brigadier ordered the little force under Colonel 
Juae t. Neill to lie wheeled into line mid halted. He then 
went forward and spoke to the Sepoys of the guard. 
He said that they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no 
harm of any kind would befall them. As lie spoke lie 
laid his hand assuringly on the shoulder of one of the 
Sepoys, who said that they had committed no fault. 
To this Ponsonby replied in liindostanee: “None; 
but it is necessary that you should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of yom* brethren have broken 
their oaths and murdered their officers, who never 
injured them.’' Whilst he was still speaking, some of 
the men shouted to their comrades on the right and 
left; a stray shot or two was tired from the second 
company, and presently the Sepoys rushed in a body 
to the bells-of-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and 
fired upon both their own officers and the Europeans. 
Going about the work before them in a'systemaric, 
professional manner, they sent some picked men and 
good marksmen to the front as skirmishers, who, kneel¬ 
ing down, whilst others handed loaded muskets to them, 
fired deliberately upon the Europeans from a distance 
of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men of 
the Tenth were shot down, and then the rest fell 
hack in line with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile 
the officers of the Thirty-seventh, who had been pro¬ 
videntially delivered from the fire of their men, were 
seeking safety with-the guns ; but Major Barrett, who 
had always protested against the disarming of the 
regiment, and now believed that it was foully used, 
cast in his lot with it, and would not move, until 
a party of Sepoys carried him off to a place of safety. 
To the lire of the Sepoy musketeers the British 
Infantry now responded, and the guns Were wheeled 
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round to open upon the minium's with irresimibk: 
grape, The English gunners were ready for imme¬ 
diate action. Anticipating resist-anc. Olpherts had 
ordered his men, when they moved from t heir lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands,* 
I he word of command given, the guns were served 
"with almost magical rapidity; and the Thirty-seventh 
were in panic /light, with their faces turned" towards 
the Lines. But from behind the cover of their huts 
they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans; 
-o Olphcrts, loading his nine-pounders both with 
.grape and round shot, sent more messengers of death 
after them, and drove them out of their sheltering 
homes. Throwing their arms and accoutrements be¬ 
hind thorn, ami many of them huddling away cleat- 
out of cantonments beyond the reach of the avenging 
guns, they made their way to die city, or dispersed 
themselves about the country, ready for future mis¬ 
chief and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 
aml Gordon’s Sikhs had come on to parade. It was 
soon obviou-' what was the temper of the former. 
Their commander, Captain Guise,f had been killed by 
a Sepoy of the Thirty-seventh, and Dodgson, the Bri¬ 
gade-Major, was ordered to take his place. He had 
scarce taken command, when he was fired at by a 
trooper. Another attempted to cut him down. But 
the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone intention 
of turning against our people. Whether the object of 
the l’urade and the intentions oi the British officers 
were ever sufficiently explained to them is not very 



* Whether .-titis was observed by 
this Sep05s I l:now mi: but if it 
were, there eau be do titiEeultj iu 
hoi; eluding for (heir suspicion and 


+ One writer that Guise's 
head was afterwards split open bv 
LLs own troopcru. He waa shot oil 
the rear of the Lints, as be was 
going to parade 
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apparent; but they seem to Have been, in this junc¬ 
ture, doubtful and suspicious, end it needed but a 
spark to excite them into a blaze. The outburst of 
the Irregulars first caused them to waver. Ihcy did 
not know what it all portended; they could not dis¬ 


cern friends from foes. At this critical moment, one 
of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Cordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. 
In an instant the issue was determined. Olpherts 


was limbering up his guns, when ( rump, ot the 
Madras Artillery, who had joined him on parade and 
was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the Sikh 
regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to unlimber, and at the same moment there was a cry 
that the Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they 
were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all 
directions—their bullets passing over anil through the 
English battery, they were .only eighty or a hundred 
yards from us on an open parade-ground ; and at that 
time our Artillery were unsupported by the British 
Infantry, who had followed the mutineers of the 
Thirty-seventh Regiment into their Lines. It was 
not a moment for hesitation, 1 he sudden rush of 
a furious multitude upon our guns, had we been un¬ 
prepared for them, might have overwhelmed that 
half-battery with its thirty English gunners; and 
Benares might have been lost to us. oo Olpherts, 
having ascertained that the officers of the Sikli corps 
had taken refuge in his rear, brought round his guns 
and poured a shower of grape into the regiment. 
Upon this they made a rush upon the guns—a second 
and a third—but were driven back by the deadly 
showers from our field-pieces, and were soon m con¬ 
fused flight. And with them went the mutineers of 
the Irregular Cavalry ; so the work was thoroughly 
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Whilst these events were developing themselves Neill in 
on the parade-ground, the little power of enclumnco ^ nma ' ld ' 
still left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, 
and before the afternoon’s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the 
declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickened the old soldier. The pain and 
discomfort which lie endured were so great that he 
was unable any longer to sit his horse. Having pre¬ 
viously given orders to Colonel. Spottiswoode to fire 
the Sepoys’ lines that none might find shelter in them, 
he made over the command to Colonel Neill, who 
eagerly took all further military responsibility on 
himself. ’’ The victory of the Few over the Many 
was soon completed. Some who had sought sheltei 
in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a 
few who succeeded In hiding themselves were burnt 
to death in their huts.f 


* It is Dot easy to determke the 
osar t period at which I on son by gave 
over the command to Keith From 
the official report of the later it 
would aj)pear to have been done 
before the Sikhs broke into mutiny, 
but Fonsonby’a own statement would 
fix \he time at a later period. The 
account in the text is the official 
version of the transfer of command ; 
but the fact, I believe is, that Neill, 
seeing Tonsonby on ihe ground, 
went up to him and, said, f< General, 
f assume command.” So Neills 
journal* and oral mfdAnaiiim of an 
officer who heard him say it. 

f There is no passage in this his¬ 
tory or which mere care and labour 
have been expended t hrm on the 
above narrative of Urn disarming at 
Benares on the 4th of June. In 
compiling it 1 have had before mo 
several detailed statements made by 


ofitters.present at the parade* inckd- 
kg a full narrative written by Bri¬ 
gadier Pottsoiibyv and furnished to 
me by his widow, and the private 
journals auti letters of Colonel Neill, 
as w ell as his official reports. Colo¬ 
nel Spottiswoode^s statement is pub¬ 
lished in the Parlirummtaiy Iletum 
relating to the JRcgiments that have 
mutinied, There was also a very 
[early written narrative by JSnsigL 
Tweed ic {one of the young officuri 
woutrded by the fire of the Sikh 
regiment), printed in the newspapers 
of the day, Besides these, I have 
had Hie advantage of much personal 
conversation with one of the chief 
surviving actors iu the scene de¬ 
scribed, and have received from him 
written answers to my questions on 
all doubtful points, I have a strong 
conviction, therefore, that the story 
cannot he more correctly told. 
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1 S 57 . AU the circumstances of this parade of. the 4th 
June i. of June being fairly reviewed and impartially con- 
Hie iuUitaij sidered, it is not strange that some should think that 
° U it was grievously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the Gth of June to the Go¬ 
vernor - General, ' the Benares Commissioner said, 

« T fear the business of disarming was very badly 
managed indeed. The Sepoys feel very sore at what 
they consider an attack on men, many of whom were 
unarmed at the time. r lhis is not a point for a 
civilian to discuss, but the general opinion seems to 
be that the affair was much mismanaged.” This 
opinion was shared, by Lord Canning, who wrote, .a 
fortnight afterwards to the President of the Tndia 
Board, that the disarming “was done hurriedly and 
not judiciously.” “A portion of a regiment of 
Sikhs,” he added, “was drawn into resistance, trim, 
had they been properly dealt with, would, I fully 
believe, have remained faithful. And, sixteen 
months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom 
it devolved to write an official account ot these trans¬ 
actions, deliberately recorded his belief, it may be 
assumed after full investigation, that the fbuhs were 
brought out not knowing what tv as to be done ; that 
the whole affair was a surprise; that, as a corps, they 
were loyal, and “would have stood any test less 

rude.” . . 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so much 

that the business was done badly as that it was done 
hastily ; ov rather that it was done badly because it 
was done hastily. The sudden res- Jution to disarm the 
Thirty-seventh' on that Thursday afternoon left no 
time for explanations. If the whole of the black 
troops at Benares hail been known to be steeped in 
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sedition .to the lips, and ready for an immediate 1857. 
outbreak, it would have been sound policy to stir-- 
prise them, for only by such a course could bur little 
handful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular 
Sepoys were only suspected, hi whole or in part, of 
treacherous designs, and the intentions of the Irre¬ 
gulars were still doubtful, there had been nothing in 
the conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a doubt 
upon its fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had 
the best effect. But there was no time for this. 

When it was tried with the Thirty-seventh, both by 
the Brigadier and by the Colonel, it was too late; 
for the Europeans were advancing, and the panic 
had commenced. And with the Sikhs it seems not 
to have been tried at all. It would, however, he 
scarcely just to cast the burden of blame on any in¬ 
dividual officer. What was evil was the suddenness 
of the resolution to disarm and the haste of its 
execution. But this is said to have been a necessary 
evil. And whilst We know the worst that actually 
happened, we do not know the something worse that - 
might have resulted from the postponement of the 
disarming parade. Even at the best, it is contended, 
if the Thirty-seventh had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch 
all those disarmed Sepoys. It would, indeed, to a great 
extent have shut up our little European force, and, 
thus crippling its powers of action, have greatly di¬ 
minished our strength. Moreover, it is contended that, 
in the crisis that had arisen, this stern example, these 
bloody instructions, had [great effect throughout that 
part of the Gauge tic Provinces, and, indeed, throu h- 
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out flit? -whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor 
paralysed. There was a beginning of retribution. 
The white troops were coming up from beyond the 
seas. Though few in numbers at first, there were 
thousands behind them,' and Upper India would soon 
be covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would be prodigious. The mailed 
hand of the English conqueror was corning down 
again crushingly upon the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said, 
that a. large proportion of the Regiment—the Regi¬ 
ment from Loodhianah—wore not Sikhs, but Kin- 
dostanees; that they were the brethren of the regular 
Sepoys, and that they had come on to Parade with 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive , 
against them. It may have been the result wholly 
of uncertainty and suspicion. But Olpherts, when he 
fired upon them, was fully assured that they had 
broken into open mutiny, and nothing ever afterwards 
tended to weaken his original conviction. That there 
was mutiny in the Regiment—and mutiny of the 
worst kind—however limited it may have been, is 
certain; and if this were the first, it was far from 
being the last instance of a whole regiment being 
irrevocably compromised by the misconduct of a few 
Sepoys. An officer, with his guns loaded, in the 
presence of an overwhelming number of Native 
soldiers, cannot draw nice distinctions or disentangle 
the knot of conflicting probabilities. He must act at 
once. The safety of a station, perhaps of an Empire, 
may depend upon the prompt discharge of a shower 
of grape. A nd the nation in such an emergency will 
less readily forgive him for doing too little than for 
doing too much. 
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in the presence of-a rebellious population. If the 
malcontents of the city bail risen at this time and 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and 
with their comrades under arms at the different 
guards, they might have overwhelmed our little 
gathering of Christian people. .But the bouiltiful 
Providence, in .which Commissioner Tucker lmd 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts 
of Judge Gubbins, raised up for us friends In this awful 
crisis, and the ful-y of the many was mercifully re¬ 
strained. It bad been arranged that in the event of an 
outburst, all the Christian non-combatants should be¬ 
take themselves to the Mint, which lay between the 
cantonment and the city, as the building best suited to 
defensive purposes. The rattle of tlie musketry arid 
the roar of the guns from the parade-ground pro¬ 
claimed that the Sepoys had risen. There were then 
great alarm and confusion. Numbers of our people 
made for the Mint. The missionaries left Benares 
bi hind them, and set their faces towards Eamnuggur 
on their way to Ghunar.* The civilians, some with 
their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Cutcherry, ascending to 
the roof of the building, where at least they were 
safe from capture.f But there was a great and rea¬ 
sonable fear that the Slide of the Treasury-guard, 

Therewere solves exceptidtift to Government by exerting lus in- 
tj, c generat exodus oF the minion- Alienee, niucli was considerable in 
aries. Mr. Lcupholr, of the Chnrck the uei^hbcurbood 3 to obtain sup- 
Missionary Society, seems to have plies for our European troops. 
stood Fast in tW mission premises + The Commissioner was not of 
with ins Hock of Native Chvkliam. this party. He had gone to Ho 
TMs excellent imuEafterwards ren- Mint* 
dered good service to the British 
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rendered furious iby the slaughter ot their country- 
men, would seize the GoTcmmont coin, uud the 
crown jewels of their own exiled Queen, which m cio 
stored with it, and would then fire the building and 
attack our Christian people wheresoever they could 
he found. 

And that they would have struck heavily at us js 
not to be doubted> if one of their nation^ a Sikh ehioi 
of good repute, had not come to out aid in the lunu 
of our greatest need, This was the Sirdai Sooi ut 
Singhj who, after the second Sikh war, uud been sent 
to reside at Benares, in honourable durance, and who 
had fully appreciated the generous treatment he had 
received from the English. He had unbounded com 
fideuce in Gubbins - and when the crisis arose, he 
manfully shouldered a double-barrelled gun and ac¬ 
companied his English friend to the Cutcherrj. 
Promptly and energetically lie came forward to aid 
us, and by his explanations and persuasions softened 
down the anger of the Sikh soldiery, who might have 
been excused if they were burning to avenge the blood 
of their slaughtered comrades. Thus assured and atf 
monished,- they not only abstained from all acts of 
personal violence, but they quietly gave up die 
Government treasure and the Lahore jewels to the 
Europeans, to he conveyed to a place of safety. 

Nor was this noble-mi tided Sikh Sirdar the only 
friend who rose up to aid us in this conjuncture. 
Even from that great hot-bed of Hindooism, Brah- 


* The place of safety was within 
the strong Cilia of the Artillery Con¬ 
gee-House, wbiihcr the treasure was 
taken, by the advice, 1 believe, of 
Captain Olplicrts, who bad always 
protested n pal list the notion of 
making the same building available 
1)0th as a refuge for the women and 


children and a stoi^boiHC for the 
treasure* Mr, Taylor, in Ids Official 
Narrative* say* the treasure was 
taken to the Ma^iztne la reward 
for the fidelity and forbearance of 
the Hiklis, the CoiemisHupier w$t 
looming very properly distributed 
ten thousand ruj^W among them. 
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minbm itself sent, forth a staunch ally and potent IS57. i 
deliverer to be a present Help to us in our trouble, June 4— r>. 
Pundit Gokool-Ohund, a high-caste 'Brahmin, iTnownf’ 
to all,» respected by all in all the 

•weight of his influence into the scales in our favour. 

He was a servant of the Government—Nazir of the 
Judge’s Gourt—and as such in constant intercourse 
with Gubkins. Had he been a Christian gentleman, 
he could not have striven, day and night, more 
ceaselessly and more successfully to succour our 
people. There was another, too, who put forth a Deo na rain 
protecting hand, and was earnest in his endeavours ms 
to allay the inquietude of the people. This was a 
wealthy and influential Hindoo noble—Kao Deona- 
rain Singh—a loyal and devoted subject of the 
British Government, a man of high intelligence and 
enlightenment, liberal and humane. No words could 
exaggerate the importance of his services. Nor was 
the titular Rajah of . Benares himself wanting in Ttio ilnjsh 
good offices to the English. On the night of that !Jeuures ' 

4 th of June, be succoured tire missionary fugitives, 
and, from first to last, he placed all his resources at 
our disposal, and seemed honestly to wish well, to 
our cause. Truly, it would have gone ill with our 
little handful of Christian people, if God had not 
raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch and 
powerful friends from among the multitude of the 
Heathen.* 

The prompt action of Soorut Singh saved the 
civilians at the Cutclierry. For many hours they 
remained there, anxious and uncertain, calculating 
the chances against them, but resolute to sell their 
lives at the highest price. But two hours after mid¬ 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by 

* See in Appendix ft Memorandum on the Benares liajaha. 
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Gubbins, went forth in the broad moonlight to 
obtain the assistance of an European guard from the 
Mint to escort thither the fugitives at the Cutcherry. 
As they, went, they were fired at by some Sepoys; 
but they returned, unharmed, with the guard, and 
safely conveyed their companions to the appointed 
place of refuge.* There the hours of morning dark- 
ness passed away in drear discomfort, and day 
dawned upon a scene of misery and confusion in the 
Mint. Officers and ladies, masters and servants, 
huddled together, for the most part on the root! 
without much respect of persons or regard for pro¬ 
prieties of costume. The Europeans who had been 
sent for their protection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the ex¬ 
hausting labours of the day; whilst outside in the 
compound, or enclosure, was a strange collection of 
carriages, buggies, palanquins, horses, bullocks, sheep, 
goafs, and packages of all sizes and all kinds brought 
in for the provisioning of the garrison. 

“ "I’lie town is quite quiet,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to Lord Canning on the following morning, 
11 in the midst,” as he said, “ of the utmost noise and 
confusion of this crowded building,' which made it 
difficult to write at all, and was altogether so distract¬ 
ing, that, though a man of grave speech, lie described 
it as “ such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible 
to think, write, or do anything in it.” There had 


* This incident, is rw \de stiU 
brighter by an act of heroism which 
it is a pleasure to record. It is thus 
officially narrated: u Messra, Gub- 
bms, Caulfield, and Uemoimit wont 
in a baggy to the Mini, and Mr. 
Jeakifl|on/C, S, s accompanied them 
on horseback. As the party was 
crossing the bridge Mr, JecHavm 
saw some ambushed Sepoys aiming 


at the party in the buggy. There 
was ro time for warning or for hesi¬ 
tation, and he at once reined back 
his horse, covering with his own 
body his companions in danger. It 
were far easit t to praise such an a cl: 
than to praise it worthily, rind I 
praise ij herd, by not praising u at 
alL”— Mr* Taylor's Official Ai/mf- 
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alarm in the 00111*80 of the night of rising in 
the city; for the Mahomedane had hoisted the green 
flag, but nothing came of the demonstration. And 
days gassed, but still there ivu- quietude throughout 
Benares. All the circumstances of the “ Sacred City 
of the Hindoos” being considered, it must be a source 
of wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was 
shod, but that there Was so little resistance of any 
kind to the authority of the British Government.* 
“It is quite a miracle to me,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to the Governor-General on the 9th of June, 
“how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
We all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a 
house or bungalow has been touched, and during the 
day everything goes on much as usual. 1! f Wisely 

* Up to fins time only one hnd letter? when I tiaa with him, a 

lish officer (Captain Guise) had been few days before he died, and kissed 
killed, md lour wounded—all on the them again ami again, and asked me 
parade of the 4th of June. The to read ihem to him, which I did, 
wounded officers were Captain poor hoy ! J> — M& t GorFe,mmdeM?. 
Hodgson, afiti Ensigns Twee die, f The following characteristic 

Chapman, and Hay ter. A letter passage m the letter above quoted 
from Captain Hodgson si n tea that ought not to be with held. £< I do 
Gift last-r ained was f * shot by the firmly believe,” wrote Mr. Tucker, 
Sikhs when they turned round and '* that there is n special jDivino in- 
fired upon usd 1 Young Hatter was ff uen.ee at work ou men's minds to 
shot in both thighs, and h ad a Hiir i keep them quiet. The few Euro* 
wound below the knee. The latter peans in the Mint and round the 
was so painful that the limb was guns could do nothing to guard the 
amputated i but he sunk under his Cantonment; hut of nil the three 
sufferings, md died n week or two mutinous regiments not one seems 
afterwards. There rs something jo to have thought of burning the 
touching in the brief account of t^'s station or plundering the houses of 
poor young soldier’s last days, in the residents. There is much prayer 
the. letter above quoted from Captain here, mid I knew that many prayers 
Hodgson to Mr* Tucker, that I arc offered up for us; nud 1 fully 
cannot re feu in from giving ihe fol- believe that limy me accepted at the 
lowing extract from it fj He bore Throne of Grace, and that this is 
his wounds with the utmost forth the cause of the quiet we enjoy, 
tilde, and w hen told that there was Even with all the best possible ar- 
no hope of recovery, said bo hoped range ments that we flan make, there 
he was prepared to die. . . . F used is nothing to prevent the mutineers, 
to read the Prayers for the Sick to who are hanging about, or the c'ny 
him, and many of the Psulais of his nibble, from doing any mischief the V 
own diomvg. The last ho selected please, but they do not attempt it/* 
Wris I be fifty -fir at. He got hj& over- — M?$. Correspondence, 
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unci vigorously was Gobbing now do ins lug work, 
He had sunk the judge in the magistrate. Cis'court 
wag closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, partly.hy the fear, 
partly by. the love he had inspired in th'6 hearts of 
the people, he held them in restraint, and tho great 
city lay hushed beneath Ins hand. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in 
the city, in the surrounding districts violence and 
anarchy arose with a suddenness that was quite 
astounding. It was not merely that the mutinous 
Sepoys, hanging about the adjacent, villages, were 
inciting others to rebellion (this was to be expected), 
but a great movement from within was beginning to 
make itself felt upon the surface of rural society, and 
for a while all traces of British rule were rabidly dis¬ 
appearing from the face of the land. Into the real 
character and general significance of this movement 
1 do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation 
is an extensive one, and must be deliberately under¬ 
taken. It is enough, in this place, to speak of imme¬ 
diate results. The dispersion of the Native soldiery 
on the 4th of dune was followed almost immediately 
by dhorde, and rapine in the contiguous country. 
A few days sufficed to sweep away law arid, order, and 
to produce a revolution of property, astonishing even 
to those who were best acquainted with the character 
and temper Of the people. “ I could not,” wrote air. 
Tucker on the 13th, “have believed that the moment 
the hand of Government was removed there would 
have been so sudden a rising of landholders to plun¬ 
der each other and people on the roads.* All the 
large landholders and auction-purchasers arc paralysed 

* "The Native idea now is lie off, and that it is every man for 
added * u that British rule Im slipped himself," 
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L possessed. their agents being fregpently mur¬ 
dered ami their property destroyed/'*' To arrest this 
new danger, which threatened to become a gigantic 
one, overwhelming, irrepressible, our people had now 
to put forth all their strength. 

On tire. 9th the Go verm limit of India caused Martial 
Law to be proclaimed in the divisions of Benares and 
Allahabad. On the same day, Mr. Tucker, not know¬ 
ing that already the Legislature had provided tire 
extraordinary powers which he soughtf—nay, even 
more than he sought—wrote to the Governor-General, 
suggesting that he should place the Benares division 
“ beyond the reach of Regulation Law, and give every 
civil officer, having the full power of magistrate, the 
power of life and death,” “I would prefer this to 
Martial Law,” he added, “ as I do not think the greater 
proportion of the military can be entrusted with the 
power of life and death. The atrocious murders which 
have taken place have roused the English blood, and a 
very slight circumstance would cause Natives to be 



shot or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer re¬ 
taining the powers in the hands of those who have 
been accustomed to weigh and to value evidence. 
No civilian is likely to order a man to be execute;! 
without really good cause. ”J 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these 
last words. But- the Benares Commissioner, though 
a little blinded by class prejudice, was right when he 
wrote about the hot English blood, which forbade 
the judgment of a cool brain. Already our military 
officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, 
and hanging them up with as little compunction as 


* Set: vo la i. p. 13f* did not: receive the sanction of the 

f The AeL, of M i(tch a summary Governor*General before the btli of 
Itps 1 rcu tpven (Book iv. elinp , iv ), J ane. 
though passed on the SOtli of May, J MS. Correspon ilence. 
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though they hud been pariah-dogs or jackals, or 
vermin of a baser kind. One cotemporary writer 
has recorded tlinh on the morning after the disarm¬ 
ing parade, the first thing lie saiv from the Mint was 
a “ row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards military 
courts or commission a were sitting daily, and sen¬ 
tencing old and young to be hanged with indiscrimi¬ 
nate ferocity. These executions have been described 
as “ Colonel Neill’s hangings." But Neill left Benares 
four or live days after the outbreak, and it did not 
devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of which I 
have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occa¬ 
sion, some young boys, who, perhaps, in mere sport 
had flaunted .rebel col oars and gone about beating 
tom-toms, were tried and sentenced to death. One 
of the officers composing the court, a man unsparing 
before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, as 
all brave men arc, towards the weak and helpless, 
went with tears in his ejmsto the commanding officer, 
imploring him to remit the sentence passed against 
these juvenile offenders, but with little, effect on the 
side of mercy.* And what was done, with some show 
of formality, either of military or of criminal law, 
was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was 
done without any formality at all. Volunteer hang¬ 
ing parties went cut into the districts, and amateur 
executioners were not wanting to the occasion. One 
gentleman boasted of the numbers he had finished off 
quite “in an artistic manner,” with mango-trees for 
gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims of this 

* The general reader, however, India—a husband, a father, with alt 
must not calculate years in such ft the faihgrowii passions of itiuhmiy 

case as Uiejr would lie calculated in —and an equal sense of personal m- 
E uron e, Wh a t, ca i i mated by y ears 3 dependence and respo r 9 i bil i fcy- 
b a boy in England b a man in 
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wild, justice being strung up, as though for pastime, 13Sy ■ 

in u the form of a figure of eight.' JuB< ' K 

This, it is to be presumed, was the martial law, of 
which such graphic details have been given by cotem- 
pornrv writers, without a prevision of publicity.'* 

But the Acts of the Legislative Council, under the 
strong hand of the Executive, fed the gallows with 
equal prodigality, though, 1 believe, with greater 
discrimination. It was a special immunity of this 
.Benares mutiny that the prison -gates were not 
thrown open, and the city deluged with a flood of 
convicted crime. The inmates of the gaol remained 
in their appointed places, but even this had its 
attendant evils. For as crime increased, ns increase 
it necessarily did. prison-room was wanted, and was 
not to he found. The great receptacle of the criminal 
classes was gorged to overflowing. The guilty could 
not be suffered wholly to escape. So the Gibbet dis¬ 
posed of the higher class of malefactors, and the Lash 
scored the hacks of the lower, and sent them afloat 
again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe ns Gubbins was when the crisis was at its 
height, he restrained his hand when the worst had 
passed, and it had ceased to be an expedient of mercy 
to strike into the hearts of the people that terror, 
which diminishes crime and all its punitoij con¬ 
sequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were develop- 5 . 

jug themselves in more 1 emote places. One incident. Tlie mutmy 
must be narrated here as immediately connected with d 
the outbreak of the 4 th of June, ihe story of the 


the Times, and quoted :it some length 


* See especially a letter, written .— 

a pirate of tlie Sey-nik-eighth by Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
light wide rs ( flitch \tus published in 





Loodhianah Regiment of Sikhs has nOfrjct ^ceu L 

lU,,t ' ' Jl told. There was, a detachment of it at Jaunpoiv, a 

civil station, some forty milt's froth Benaresi When- A" ^ 
news-arrived on the 5 th of -JuPeAhat the?-Thirty- 
seventh had revolted, and were pouring into the 
district they made demonstrations of fidelity to their 
British officers ; but when later tidings came that the 
head-quarters of their own regiment had been tired 
on hy the Europeans, they rose at once in open 
mutiny. Lieutenant Mara, the officer commanding 
them, was shot down. Mr. Cupp age, joint-magistrate, 
on his way to the jail, shared the same fate. The 
Treasury was plundered. And all surviving Euro¬ 
peans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight. British govern¬ 
ment was expunged, as it had been at Ammghur, arid 
Its chief representatives were glad to find a hiding- 
place for themselves in quarters which, a little tune 
before, their Jlat could have swept away like summer 
dust. Then the station was given up to plunder; 
and the mutiny of a few Sikh mercenaries grew into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of 
the English were gutted and burnt. The soldiery, 
burdened with money-bags, having gone off towards 
Oude, the plunder of “the Treasury was completed 
by decrepit old women and wretched little boys, who 
had never seen a rupee in their lives.’’* And all over 
the district, the state of things, brought about by 
our settlement operations and our law courts, dis- 

t * Mr. TajJoria Official Narrative, hours; tlie bolder spirits thought to 
The writer add-; “In I he district secure more brilliant, advantages by 
not a sembtaiire of imMionf.y was mtereffitrse with,* tlie rebel powers iti 
left to any one, Those who Jind Cade/* In no other district, Mr* 
lost their estates under our rule Taylor observes, were/*a4ciion p\ir- 
thought this r good time to regain chasers more numerous, old Zemin- 
tliciu; those who had not, thought dim more power:ul, or the present 
that they could make a little profit landholders on worse terms among 
hy plundering their weaker neigh- tkcsnsdves/ 1 
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appeared like t+to burning of>a bubble. The very 
presence of our fugitive" people,- though powerless 
am! .forlorn, was an offence and an abomination to : 
the now-dominant class, who drove them from their 
sanctuary m the house of a friendly Rajah to take 
refuge in an indigo factory. And it became one of 
the Benares Commissioner’s greatest cares to rescue 
Mr. Fane and his companions from the dangers which 
then beset them. Having discovered their abode, he 
sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring them into Benares.”* 

Troops were now coining tip everyday from below. Despatch uf 
Benares was safe. Other station! were to be saved. I^rds. 
The best service that could he rendered to the State 
was the prompt despatch of reinforcements to the 
upper country—and most, of all to Allahabad and 
<J awn pore. This service was entrusted to Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Polloek.t True to his great historical name, he 
threw himself into the work with an amount of 
energy and activity which bore the best fruits. 

Every kind of available conveyance was picked up 
and turned promptly to accdlmt in the furtherance 
of the eagerly looked-for Europeans, whose appear¬ 
ance was ever welcomed by our peril-girt people as a 
great deliverance. Nor was want of sufficient con¬ 
veyance the only difficulty to be overcome. There 
was a want of provisions for Europeans, especially of 
flour and rum; and Mr. Tucker wrote eagerly to 
Lord Canning to send up commissariat stores of 
every kind for the soldiery, “as European necessaries 
are not to be had here in any quantity.” He was 


* Mi-. Toctci io Lord f The youngest sou of Genova' 

Juno OtSi. Iti this letter the fugt- Blv George Pollock. Ho was tin'll 


t iveti tire said to hove consisted of joint magistrate of Benares. 
sbcfWm men, five ladies, mid cloven 
efiMran. 
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very eager at this time to-save the treasure in neigh* 
hom ing civil stations along the main line, as Mirza- 
pore and Ghazepore, and lie sent parties of Europeans 
by steamer to bring it off in safety to lien ares. It 
was. moreover, a great object to keep the white troops 
in motion, and thus to display European strength, 
first, at one point, then at mother, and by means of 
a few to make an appearance of many, as in a mimic 
theatre of w ar. At once to have recot< ; ed Azimghur 
and Jaunpore, from which we had been so ignomi- 
niously expelled, would have been a great stroke ; 
and the Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying 
that if the Government would allow him to divert 
two hundred Europeans from the main line of opera¬ 
tions. the magistrates and other civil officers might 
return to their posts, and British authority might be 
re-established. Brit troops could not be spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to 
other means, whereof due record will be made here¬ 
after, to prove to the people of those districts that the 
English had not been swept out of the land. The 
narrative must now follow the upward line of the 
Ganges to the next great city of note. 

About seventy miles beyond Benares, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, lies the city of 
Allahabad. It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which renders Benares so famous among the 
cities of tile East. Its attractions are derived chiefly 
from its position, at the extreme point or promon¬ 
tory of the Doab, formed by the meeting of the 
waters. The broad rivers rushing down toward,.* the 
sea, and mingling as they go their streams of varied 
colour and varied motion—the one of yellow-brown, 




th'ck and turbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling* ls3 ?- 
—the green banks between which they flow, the rich Juae ‘ 


cultivation of the inner country dotted with groves 
and villages, make a landscape pleasant to the eye. 
But the town itself, principally situated on the 
.Jumna, has little to command admiration. It has 
been called in derision by natives of Hindustan, 

Fukeerabnd,” or the city of beggars; but the Fort, 
which towers above it, massive and sublime, with the 
strength of many ages in its solid masonry, imparts 
peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct with the his- 
torical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had 
gathered new power from the hands of the English 
conqueror, and, garrisoned by English troops, might 
almost have defied the world. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the military 
importance of the situation at the junction of the 
two rivers, commanding, as it doc?, the great fluvial 
thoroughfare of Hindostan, and also the high road by 
land from the Upper to the Lower Provinces. Both 
in a strategical and political sense, its security had 
ever been of great moment; but the recent acquisi¬ 
tion of Oude bad rendered it still more essential that 
it should be safely in band. In this powerful fortress 
of Allahabad was an* arsenal stored with all the 
munitions of war, and an array of guns in position 

HbUgpfts aticl pout 4 * alike de* poetically, sap: * The spot where 
light to describe tbc meeting of the the Sister Nuddees (Greek Njades) 
waters, “The half-modernised for- meet makes a timgijiiieeut prospect, 
tresv v says Trot ter, “looks grandly The Ganges lias a turbkl, muddy 
ttawn cu the meeting of the clearer current-—the Jumna, ji sparkling 
Jumna with the jellow waters of the aircum. I:.id* at first tried to keep 
broad Ganges” (Htefory nf the JJri- its©If distinct, til!, Jump, to meet 
/'a7; Umpire in India); Water field after a long parting, they run into 
Ballads) sings of “ the sis- each othqr’s embrace* and, losing 
tm bine and brown j” and agahi, themselves m one 9 flow in a emu in on 
<- Where T&nmua leaps blue to stream. The Gauges strikes the 
Ganges arms/ 3 Ami Bholonauth fancy ns more matronly of the two 
CUuiider^ [2ravels of a 7Hndo0) % —tlie Jumna a gayer, youthful 
writing in prose, but scarcely less sister/’ 
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commanding the approaches from the country below. 
And their possession by the enemy would have been 
a disaster beyond compare. Some time before, Sir 
James Outram had suggested to Lord Canning the 
expediency of adopting measures for the greater 
security of Allahabad, and had warned him of the. at 
least possible, danger of such a mischance befalling 
us.* 1 do not know whether these warnings were 
remembered — warnings afterwards repeated most 
emphatically by Sir Henry Lawrence; but there was 
no place to which Lord Canning turned his thoughts 
wish greater anxiety and alarm—no place to which 
lie was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. 

Tidings of the great disaster at Meerut reached 
Allahabad on the 12th of May, and a few days after¬ 
wards came the story of the progress of the rebellion, 
arid the restoration of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, 
At the beginning «fMay, the force posted at Allahabad 
consisted of a single Sepoy regiment, the Sixth, under 
the command of Colonel Sirnpaon, which had marched 
in from Jummalpore at the latter end of March, re¬ 
lieving the Eleventh, under Colonel Finnes. But on 
the 9th, a wing of the Ferozpore Regiment of Sikhs 
had. arrived from Mirzupore ; and ten days later two 
troops of Oude Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to place themselves trader 
the civil authorities, Shortly afterwards sixty Euro¬ 
pean invalids were brought in from Chunar. The 
bulk of the Native troops^oecupied their Lines in die 
Cantonment, which lay at a distance of tiVo or three 
miles from the Fort between the two great rivers. 

* “ X mysdf atn more shocked you may recollect X told you of the 
Ilian surprised/* lie wrote from warning that I gave to Lord Cain 
Baghdad to the Chairman of the nitig when i m* last at Calcutta* 
East India Company* on firs' hearing and suggested that injures slvooJd 
of the Outbreak, “for X have long be adopted forth* better security of 
dreaded so me thing of the soil ; and Allahaimd/^*/ urn? 8,1&C7, M$, 
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J:>otadmients were posted in the Fort. The principal 
civil officers were Mr. Chester, the commissioner, and 
.Mi*. Court, the magistrate—both men of courage and 
resolution, not easily shaken or disturbed. They and 
the other civilians, as well as the military officers, 
dwelt in comfortable, and pleasant garden-houses in 
the European station, without an anxious thought 
of the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, 
of every English man who held a commission under 
him, the Sixth was true to the core, and was tho¬ 
roughly to bo trusted. It was one of those regiments 
in which die officers looked lovingly on their soldiers 
as on their children; cared for their comforts, pro¬ 
moted their amusements, and lived amongst them as 
comrades. They had done so much for their men, 
and seen so many indications of what at least simu¬ 
lated gratitude and affection, that it would have been 
to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to be faithful to the 
English gentlemen who had treated them with the 
kindness of parents. But the civil officers, who had 
none of the associations and the sympathies winch 
male the centurions of the Sixth Regiment ever 
willing to place their lives in the hands of the native 
soldiery, saw everywhere grounds of suspicion and 
causes of alarm. There was evidently a Wide-spread 
feeling of mistrust both in the City and in the Can- 
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tonmont.* All kinds of vague reports were in the 


State of 
popular 
ice Hag. 


* Mr. Wlllacl, joint magistrate, break in the city would follow an 
s:iys m big official report, ** As each frm&utc of the soldier?, The vac si 
day passed souse fresh rumour was of the city warned i fie magistrate 
circulated regarding the state of against the infidelity of the Sepoys 
public fiT-ling in the city. Agents and the,Sepoys autioued |hetr offil 
of the tqbvl loaders were evidently cars Against the city people, protest- 
busy pointing the minds of the ii>£ against the tales that had been 
people. ... The IWuir Wffis closed, circulated of tlieir iukcvcaoi. 
and it was very evident that an out- towards Government” 
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air. Whether the disturbing faith had grown- tip 
spontaneously in the minds of the Natives, or whether 
;he great lie had been maliciously propagated by 
active emissaries of evil, it was believed that a heavy 
blow was to be struck at the religion ot the peopled' 
At one time it was reported that the English had 
determined to serve out the greased cartridges on a 
given day, and that the regiment would be paraded on 
the glacis of the Fort, in a position commanded by our 
guns, and blown into the air if they disobeyed orders. 
Then it was said that the Sepoys had determined to 
prevent the treasure being moved into the Fort;f 
and again, that the Sikhs were conspiring with the 
Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the English. 

1 t the same time, the price of grain and of other 
kinds of food rose in the market, and the common 
feeling of disquietude was enhanced by the discontent 
occasioned by the dearness of provisions, which was 
always attributed to the agency of the English. 

Iu this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson pro¬ 
posed to betake himself with his regiment to the 
Fort. This movement was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Court, the magistrate, and the project was abandoned. 


* I have remarked, and with much 
uniformity of observation, that these 
monstrous reports of “forcible con- 
version/ 1 or destruct ion of caste* 
were most rife where the Mahome- 
dan population was the densest. Al¬ 
lahabad contained an unusual num¬ 
ber of Mussulmans, whilst m Benares 
I hero was a great preponderance of 
Hindoos; but these reports appear 
io have been circulated more freely 
in Uie former than in the latter city. 

f li wits said that this ought to 
have opened the eyes of Colonel 
Simpson, to the real ntnto of his 
corps. But the fact Is* that the cif* 
ctimstaucc referred to in the text 
was nothing more than an alleged 


conversation hut ween a Native officer 
of the Irregular Cavalry and another 
of the Sixth. The fanner was said 
to have asked whether the Sixth 
would allow the treasure to be re¬ 
moved, and the latter to have an¬ 
swered, " Some of them would not 
until they had received their amirs 
of pay. ** This/* s'ays Colonel 
Simpson* M was immediately reported 
to the Adjutant* who did not credit 
it. On the 23rd I made poor Plun¬ 
kett and Stewart inquire into, the 
business and the latter reported tq 
me there was no truth in it, as the 
Nativo officer and men ai the Sixth 
guard denied the accusation 11 
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But nest morning, 
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m the «amc evening a council of the leading civil 185?. 
and military officers was held, and it was determined. XIa J' 
that the women and children only should be removed 
next morning into the Fort, 
before daybreak, there was a change of plan, 
order, which had decreed that “ no (adult) male 
should he allowed to enter the Fort,” was cancelled, 
in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two hours 
before noon “ there was a regular flight to the Fort 
of men, women, and children, carrying with them all 
the property they could."* But latter in the day the 
energy of the magistrate prevailed, and the non- 
military members of the community were enrolled 
into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and station, 
accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close, appearances May 25. 
seemed rather to improve. Some apprehensions had Tdp-loyalty. 
been entertained lest the great Mahomedan festival of 
the AW, which was to be celebrated on the 25th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered 
together in Allahabad into a blaze. The day, how¬ 
ever, pussed over without any disturbance ; and at a 
parade held in the evening, two Sepoys, who, on the 
preceding day, had given up a couple of Mehwattees, 
charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 


* Official Iteporiof Mr, ?endall to the Fort of the nou-miHf ary mates, 
Thompson, ofijcktmg magistrate, whereas the official report slates 
Colonel Simpson, in a narrative of that he had in reality protested 
events with which he has furnished against it. Colonel Simpson, how- 
:m K saysj *\ On the 23rd of May, the ever, says, in another memorandum, 
ladies, children, and non-military that c ‘a notice to this efibet” (i.e. 
were ordered into Use Fort for seen- the removal of <¥ ladies, children, 
rUy, ifl consequence of the vprifms and non-mil i ary’ > ) “was circulated 
reports received by the magistrate bv the magistrate throughout the 
regarding the unsettled stake of the station, and rejnm^ii tally ey two of 
aty of AJbdabad, aggravated by the Ids sowars/ 5 Colonel Simpson sav<* 
high price of grain/' It might ho that it wm signed both by himself 
gathered from this that the magis- and Court, 
trate bad approved of the removal 
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publicly promoted.'* But,this spasm of energy seems 
to have been designed only to throw dust into the 
eyes of the authorities. If is stated that, at the very 
sal. 10 time, they were intriguing with the Unde 
Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was designed to irritate 
the minds of the people of the city. If so, it was a 
successful movement; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attempted, and so the prisoners 
were removed to the Fort. 

After this there were outward quietude and security, 
for although with the new month there arose increased 
excitement in the city, still more favourable appear¬ 
ances presented themselves in the cantonment. The 
Sepoys of the Sixth, seemingly not satisfied with the 
latent loyalty of quiescence, quick, ned into energy 
and enthusiasm, and demanded to be led against 
the rebels of Delhi. News of their noble offer was 
promptly telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning 
sent back by the wires a cordial expression of the 
thanks of Government. But to the civilians at least 
it was apparent that the danger was not passed, for 
every day the excitement became greater in the 
city. 

Affairs were in tins state when news came from 
Benares that the Sepoys stationed there bad risen in 
revolt, and that they had been dispersed by Neill's 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first tidings 
to Simpson, who, as an initial measure of precaution, 
issued orders that the gates of the Fort should be 
closed night and day, and no one,.of whatsoever 

* Sir John Malcolm writes of the ow turbutent. vindictive, cunning, 
MchwaUees, that, “ althongli usually cruel, rob be re, murder ore, and as- 
reckoned Malromedans, it is difo- sassiiw-jci jlmy are faitliful. un- 
cult to shy whether tbfQE die Ma- daunted guards afid sgTykuts l.o t.icse 
home dans or Hindoos $'they partake wtioso nunuk (salt) they cat/*— 
of both religions, and arc the most Mn!mi Jtdporf, p. 578, 
dcspCibte rogues in Jijdia. They 
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colour or creed, admitted without a.passport,* The 
next step was to guard the approaches to Allahabad. 
The road from lien ares ran on the other aide of the 
Ganges, which was crossed lip a bridge of boats at 
a point nearly opposite to the Fort, to the suburb of 
JhiTuo-gunj. It seemed to be so certain, that the 
Fen a res mutineers would make for Allahabad, that, 
on a. requisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the 
Sixth was sent, with two guns, to defend the bridge 
by which the passage of the river must have been 
made. At the same time, a detachment of the Oude 
Irregular Cavalry was posted on an open space be¬ 
tween the bridge-head and the canton merit, so a to 
command all the approaches to the latter. And no 
one then seemed to doubt that those Native, guards 
would defend the bridge and the station as staunchly 
hud as truly as if the insurgents had been people of 
other races and other creeds. 

It will, perhaps, never be known to the full satis¬ 
faction of the historical inquirer whether the Sixth 
Regiment was saturated with that deepest treachery 
which simulates fidelity for a time, in order that it 
may fall with more destructive force on its unsuspect¬ 
ing' victim, or whether it, had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition 
which up to the moment of the final, outburst has 
no determined plan ot operations, The officers of 
the regiment believed that the men were staunch to 
the core. Outwardly, there were no indications of 

* “From this period ^Mny 35) night* and neither European nor 
until the J-tli of June indre or less Native Was allowed ingress or egress 
excitement prevailed in the city of without a pass, so ad mote partieu- 
Atlahabaul, and on that date the l&riy to guard against any tamnerers 
mutiny at Benares took place, and from Benares or from the city of 
was reported to mo hj telegraphic Allah abaci. '^Memtirandu m by koto* 
wire. On the seme evening I ordered ml fiimpmi. MS, 
the Fort Gates to be dosed, day anti 
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hostility. Bnt when news came that the Native regi¬ 
ments at Benares had risen, and that the Europeans 
had fallen upon them, the long-abiding vacillation 
rose into robust resolution, and the regiment sprung, 
as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether it 
ivas in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and 
the Europeans would soon be upon them,' or whether 
in the belief that the time for action had now come, 
ns they would probably soon be joined by the Sepoys 
from Benares, the evening of the 6th of June found 
them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day—the 
last sun that ever was to set upon this model regi¬ 
ment—there was unbroken faith in its fidelity. The 
warning voice, however, was not silent. The Adju¬ 
tant of the Sixth received a letter from a non-com¬ 
missioned officer of the regiment, telling him that 
the news from Benares had caused much excitement 
in the Lines. The Adjutant took the letter to the 
Colonel. But Simpson could not admit that any¬ 
thing was wrong. He added, however, that at the 
sunset parade, which was to be held for the promul¬ 
gation of the thanks of the Governor-Gmeral to the 
regiment, the temper of the men would be clearly 
ascertained. 

The parade was held. The thanks of the Gover¬ 
nor-General were read. The Commissioner, who 
had attended at the request of the Colonel, addressed 
the regiment in Hindostanee, praising them for the 
loyalty they had evinced. The Sepoys appeared to 
be in the highest spirits; and they sent up a ringing 
cheer in response to the stirring words. When the 
parade was over, the officers, for the most part, rode 
or walked to the Mess. 'With Colonel Simpson rode 
Captain Plunkett—an officer of the Sixth, who had 
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served for more than twenty yearo with the regiment. 
He spoke with delight of the pride lie felt in its 
noble conduct, and his faith in its enduring fidelity. 
Thus conversing they rode to the Mess-house, where 
other officers had assembled, and were discussing the 
events of the day. Among them was Captain Birch, 
the Fort-Adjutant, who besought the Colonel to 
recall the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to 
post them in the Fort, where they were more needed. 
To this, Simpson esteeming the Fort to be his first 
charge, and having been warned not to trust the 
Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly consisted, gave 
his consent; and orders went forth for their recall. 

There was a goodly gathering in the Mess-house, 
for .the number of officers had been recently increased 
by the arrival of a party of young cadets, who had 
been ordered to do duty with the Sixth—in ere boys, 
with the roses of England on their cheeks and the 
kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young 
took their places at the dinner-table in perfect 
serenity of mind. There was at least one faithful 
regiment in the service! The civilians, equally as¬ 
sured, went to their houses and dined; and did as 
was their wont in the evening;, wrapped themselves 
up in early slumber, or kept themselves awake with 
the excitement of cards. Some, indeed, who had 
slept in the Fort on the preceding night, were now 
again in their own homes. On no evening, perhaps, 
since the first startling news had come from Delhi 
and Meerut, had there been so little trepidation-—so 
little excitement. But about nine o'clock the whole 


* Tiiesc warnings came from Sir tlie Sikhs, ami to man the Tmf tv h 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow and ail the Luropeaus available at Alla. 
Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore, Irnbad. 

Simpson was a<Wst el not to t rust 
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]567 V European community of Allahabad were startled by 
mu * sound of a bugle-call announcing the alarm, The 
Colonel bad left, the Mess, and was walking home¬ 
wards, when the unexpected sound smote upon big 
ears and urged him onward to liis house, where he 
called tor his horse, mounted, and rode for the 
quarter-guard. Thither many other officers had re¬ 
paired on the first sound of the bugle-notes. The 
truth 'was soon apparent to them. The faithful Sixth 
had revolted. 

iSi l CTt thc T - ie sto *y was tills: The detachment sent to de¬ 
fend the Bridge had been the first to rise, as it 
had been first to learn how the guns had been turned 
upon the -Native troops at Benares, and whilst Simp¬ 
son with his officers was dining comfortably at the 
Mess-house, the orders, which he had despatched for 
the withdrawal of the Artillery from Darao-gunj, had 
been sternly resisted. The Sepoy Guard, told off as 
an escort, rose against the Artillery-officer, Lieute¬ 
nant Hat-ward, and declared that the guns should be 
taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment; and 
the rest of the detachment turned out, armed and 
accoutred, to enforce the demand. True to the noble 
regiment to which he belonged, Harward hastened 
fo the post of the Oude Irregulars, which lay bet ween 
the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, to bring up 
succours to overawe the Sepoys and to save the 
guns, The Irregulars were commanded by Lieute¬ 
nant Alexander—a young officer of the highest pro¬ 
mise—who at once responded to Hayward's call, and 
ordered out his men. Tardily and sulkily they pre¬ 
tended to obey. Whilst they were forming, v hastily- 
written note was despatched by Harvard to the Fort. 
The sound of the guns, grating along the; road to 
Cantonments, was distinctly heard; and the Irregu- 
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lats, headed by Alexander and accompanied by Har¬ 
vard, whom the former had mounted on a spare 
horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 
They soon came upon the party, under the broad 
light of the moon; bub when the order Wa£ given 
to charge the guns, and the English odicers dashed 
at them, only three troopers responded to the 
stirring summons. The rest fraternised with the 
enemyc Alexander, as lie rode forward and was 
rising in his stirrups to strike, was shot through the 
heart, and liar ward narrowly escaped with his life,* 
The mutineers, who had before sent out two of their 
party to warn their comrades, and had, it is stated, 
sent up signal rockets, now marched with the gum 
to the Lines, and when their colonel appeared on 
parade, the whole regiment was in the throes of 
rebellion. 

It was then too late for the voice of authority to 
overawe or to persuade, Simpson saw that there 
was great excitement on the parade-ground. Some 
of his officers were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there was little appearance of obedience. And 
when he rode up to inquire why the guns had been 
brought on parade, two Sepoys of the Guard replied 
by filing upon him. Expostulation was vain. A 
volley of musketry responded to his words; and he 
saw that everywhere on the parade-ground the Sepoys 
were shooting down their officers. Seeing that there 
was no hope of saving the colours, lie then rode to 
the left of the Lines, where some men of the 'Eight 

■ j cf During the night, the few the mad erae% of iiis enemies, foi* 
Irregulars who had remaned staunch besides the shot in his breast, which 
c&iiil l in, bringing with them the body killed hi til, wore sab re- cuts all over 
of tficlr officer, Dfentcnant Alexau- bis head aad face.**— -Ifr* Tkjinpmt's 
dor, who had been shot* as Wore Report, 
related, Jlis body bore witness to 
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Company, in whom there still seemed to be a feeding 
of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, 
clustered, unarmed and unaccoutretl, round his horse, 
and besought him to ride for his life to the Fort. 
Hoping still to save the Treasury, he rode, accom¬ 
panied by Lieutenant Currie, in the direction of that 
building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon saw 
that the case was hopeless.* He had now well nigli 
run the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had 
grazed his helmet, lie liad providentially escaped; 
but opposite the Mess-house, as he galloped towards 
the Fort, the Guard formed in line at the gate and 
fired upon him. A musket-ball took effect on iiis 
horse ; but Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow 
on the arm from a spent shot; and the last dying 
efforts of his charger landed him safely within the 
walls of the Fort, covered with the blood of die noble 
animal that had borne him. 

Meanwhile, others less fortunate had fallen beneath 
the musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had ac¬ 
companied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped the 
fire of the guards and sentries; Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did two of the 
cadets, to the Fort ;f but Plunkett, with bis score 
years of good service in the Sixth, Adjutant Steward, 
Quartermaster Hawes, and Ensigns Pringle and 
Munro were shot down on parade. Fort-Adjutant 
Birch and Lieutenant Junes of the Engineers were 


* ,f As mf duty was to save (.lie 
Treasury* it possible* I proceeded in 
that direction, when 1 was irnmo 
diately fired on by the whole guard 
r/f thirty-two men ou one flank, with 
i\ niglifcrj&ieifcet of thirty men on the 
other, lie detachment of the Third 
OuJe irregular Cavalry remained 
passife, and did not fired 1 — Mmo- 
rantftm of Colo a H Smfmn, MS. 


f Hicks and the cadets (Pcarson 
amt Wood gate) were at the Durao- 
gmj when the mutiny broke nut. 
They were made prisoners and car* 
riod towards Cantonments, but, in 
their eagerness to join in the plunder 
of ihe Treasury* the Sepoys suffered 
them to departj and afferwards they 
made £ood their escape by twice 
swimming across the mef. 


OF 1 ENSIGNS. ff r '3 

;iLso killed, and eight of the unposted boy-ensigns 
were murdered in cold blood by the insurgent 
Sepoys, * The poor boys wore leaving the Mess- 
house, when the brutal soldiery fell upon them. 
Seven were slaughtered on the ground; but one, a 
boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, and hid 
himself in a ravine. Having supported himself for 
some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a 
brook, he was discovered in his hiding-place, di agged 
before one of the insurgent leaders, and confined in a 
serai with a Native catechist. The faith 01 the 
convert was giving way to the sufferings which he 
endured, when Arthur Cheek, who had been scarcely 
a month in India, exhorted his companion to be 
steadfast in the faith. “ Oh, my friend,’' he is re¬ 
ported to have said, t; whatever may come to us, do 
not deny the Lord Jesus.” He was rescued, but he 
was not saved. On the 16th of June the poor boy 
died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds.f 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people were 
shut up in the Fort, where no external perils could 
assail them. But there was danger within the walls. 
A company of the Sixth formed part of the girrisou, 
and the temper of the Siklis was doubtful. When 
the noise of firing was first heard it was believed that 
the Benares mutineers had arrived, and that the 
Sepoys of Allahabad were giving them a warm re¬ 
ception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them.; and all doubt was removed by the appearance 
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® It hm hv.en commonly stated 
that these poor boys wore killed 
whilst sitting at the Mess-table. I 
am assured, however, on the best 
authority that this is a mistake. Few 
incidents of the mutiny have excited 
Healer horrot than this, which is 


familiarly spoken of as the mass aero 
of the “poor little griffins,” 
t Bee Mr, Owen's Journal, It 
has been erroneously stated else* 
whore that ho died in the bauds of 
the enemy, on the day of Neill's ar¬ 
rival at Allahabad, the IItil of June. 
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of the Commandant Sitnpson, smeared with the blood 
of his wounded charger. Mia first fare was to order 
tlie Sepoys of the Sixth to be disarmed.' This duty was 
< ntrusted to a detachment, of the Sikh corps, under 
Lieutenant Brasyer—an officer who had won for 
himself a commission by his gallantry in the great 
battles of the Punjab, and who now proved 3iis 
mastery over his men by forcing them to do a dis¬ 
tasteful service. With the news that the Benares 
Sepoys of the Regular Army had been mown down 
by the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment bad been riddled by our grape-shot. It 
was, therefore, fearfully probable that the offended 
nationality of the Sikhs at Allahabad would rise 
against their Christian masters, partly in revenge and 
partly in fear. Happily the treasure ay a 3 outside the 
Fort. Had the design of bringing it within the Avails 
not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad’ 
might have been lost. 

It avbs, in* truth, a most critical moment. Had 
tile men of tlie Sixth Regiment and the Sikhs then 
in the Fort made common cause Avith each other, the 
little Christian garrison could have made but feeble 
resistance against such odds. The Sepoys, a:1io Averc 
posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, 
had, on the first sound of firing in Cantomhents, 
been, ordered to load their pieces’: so they Avcre ready 
for immediate action. The Sikhs Avert drawn up 
fronting the main-gate, and before them were the 
guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen from 
Chunar, in whom the energy of eaL’lier days avos 
revived by this unexpected demand upon them. 
And at a little distance, in overawing position, were 
posted little knots of European volunteers, armed 
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a*id■'loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
tire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers, 
There is something very persuasive- always in the 
lighting of port-fires, held in the steady hands of 
English Artillerymen. The Sepoys, charged to the 
brim with sedition, would fain have resisted tire 
orders of the white, men, but these arrangements 
thoroughly overawed them. They sullenly piled 
arms at the word of command, and were expelled 
from the Fort to join their comrades in rebellion. 

Tire first danger was now surmounted. Those who 
knew best whit was passing in the mind? of the 
.Native soldiery of all races, dearly saw the magni¬ 
tude of the crisis. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the disastrous consequences that would have ensued 
from the.seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
Fortress of Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions 
of war. One officer, however, was prepared at any 
risk to prevent this catastrophe by precipitating 
another. Stimulated, perhaps, the noble example 
set by Willoughby at Delhi, Russell, of the Artillery, 
laid trains of gunpowder from the magazines to a 
point, at which lie stood during the disarming of the 
Sixth, near the loaded guns; and if mutiny had then 
been successful, he would have fired the trains and 
blown the magazines, with all the surrounding build¬ 
ings, into the air.* The expulsion of the Hindostance 
Sepoys, effected by Braayer’s cool courage and ad¬ 
mirable management, averted for the moment this, 
great calamity; and all that was left undone, did 
itself afterwards by the help of the national character 
of the Sikhs. 


^ • I first read this anecdote it; Mr. authority of JJ •*. Court, the magis- 
Olivo Baylor's Q.Ltieia.! Report. Mr, Irate, whoso testimony 13 not to be 
Bayley lias stated the foot on the questioned. 
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Such was the mutiny of the Sixth llegiment-Mn 
its purely military aspects one of flic most rcinai kabltw 
i!!t in the whole history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, still more memorable tor its immediate popular 
results. For the great city rose hi an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion; far into 
the rural districts die pestilence spread, and order and 
authority lay prostrate and moribund. If a general 
rising of the people had been skilfully planned and 
deliberately matured, there could not, to all outward 
appearance, have been a. more simultaneous or a more 
formidable insurrection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. 


In not one of the great cities of India was there a 


~ ' - ’ --- Q 

more varied population than in Allahabad. But there 
was a greater preponderance than is otten seen of the 
Mahomed an clement. And it was a perilous kind of 
Mahomedauism; for large numbers of the anci rnt 
dependents of decayed Mogul families were cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the 
universal domination of the English, The dangerous 
classes, indeed, were many, and they seem to have 
been ripe for revolt on the first sign of the rising of 
the soldiery. So, whilst the events above recorded 
were passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station were such tumult and confusion as bad never 


been known before. All through the night of the 


6 th of June licence and rapine had full sway. The 
gaol was broken open, and the prisoners released. 
Vast numbers of convicted criminals, with the irons 
still rattling on their limbs, rushed forth, to the con¬ 
sternation of the peaceful inhabitants, to turn their 
newly-acquired liberty to account in the indulgence 
of all the worse passions of humanity. To the English 
station they i aade their way in large bodies, shouting 
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yelling as they went; and every European or 1857. 
Eurasian who crossed tlieir path was mercilessly 4 
butchered on the spot. The houses of the Christian 
inhabitants were plundered; and the flames from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skies and pro¬ 
claimed to many in the Fort that their pleasant 
homes would soon be only heaps of ashes. And 
there was a mighty pillage in the quarters of the 
Christian shopkeepers and the wharfs and warehouses 
of the steam companies. The railway-works were 
destroyed.* The telegraphic vires were torn down. 

Ali our people outside the Fort were ruthlessly put 
to death by the insurgents, and it. has been said with 
every possible aggravation of cruelty. All the tur¬ 
bulent population of the great city turned out to 
glut their vengeance against the Feringhees, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with 
them went not only the Sepoys, who, a day before, 
had licked our hands, but the superannuated pen¬ 
sioners of the Company’s Native Army, who, though 
feeble for action were blatant in council, and were 
earnest in their efforts to stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and cruelty.f Law and authority were, 
for a while, prostrate in the dust; whilst over the 

* Then; seemed to be an especial who received them “from the lips of 
mao against the Railway and the an eye-witness“Houses were pi mi- 
Telegraph, How far it was the dcred and burnt," he says, “ their 
growth of the superstitious feelings inmates chopped to pieces acme 
glanced at in the first volume of roasted; almost all crudly tortured, 
this work (pp, IflO, et y 4eq) t I do not the children tossed on bayonets! 

Toutnre to declare, There was ap- Foremost in the commission of these 
pareutly a great fear of the engines* atrocities were the pensioners, t . , . 
for the insurgents brought the’guns These men, unable from their in! 
to bear upon them am battered firimUes to fight, were not thereby 
them to. pieces, some appearing to precluded from inflicting tortures of 
be afraid of approaching them as the most diabolical nature. They 
though they were lma| monsters, even took the fead in these til Janies, 

t See the Ked Pamphlet, The and encouraged the Sepoys and 
author state* that he give* facts others to follow theiv Sample.” 

"from mi undoubted source”—one 
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Cotw&llee, or head-quarters of the city police, flic 
green flag of the Prophet declared the supremacy of 
Mahcmedan rule. 

Nor was it only against the wlui&-fftced Europeans 
and the Christian people of the halt-blood that the 
fury of the disaffected was at this time levelled. In 
some quarters of Allahabad were a targe number of 
quiet settlers from the plains of Bengal, and many 
others drawn thither by the exigencies of their re¬ 
ligion—peaceful pilgrims to the sacred Pryng. If to 
be a Bengalee were not at that time held in the 
North-Western Provinces to be the next thing to fl 
Christian, it was at least known that he was an 
unwar bice, feeble personage, likely to have money in 
his possession, and small means of defending it. 
Upon these harmless people the u hudmashes ” fell 
heavily, and established a reign of terror among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were 
threatened, ami only spared by abject promises to 
disgorge the savings of a life, and to swear allegiance 
to the restored Government of the Mogul.* 

To sack the Treasury was commonly the first 
thought of the insurgents, alike of military mutineers 
and criminals from the streets and bazaars. But the 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sepoy 
guard, and the first impulses of personal greed were 
restrained by some feeling of nationality which had 
found entrance into their breasts, though only on the 
briefest tenure. It was agreed that the treasure 

* u The Btmgaliees cowered In town to loot tlie inhabitants, Out 
fear* and awaited within closed doors friend, as well ns hh oilier neigh* 
to have their tliroals oat. The women hours, were soon of fill their 

raised a dolorous cry at the near valuables, hut were spared tlieir lives 
prosper t of death, From massacring ou promise of aHegmnee to their (the 
thdr officers, and plundering the Native) G ore-rom etri J'—Tmivkof a 
Treasury, and letting open the gaoh Hindm, b$ Ekolc iauth Okmhu 
birds, tiro Sepoys spread through the 
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"should be carried in its integrity by the regiment to 
Delhi, and hud, with their services, at the feet of 
the King. The spasm of self-devotion seems to have 
ended with the night. In the morning the Sepoys of 
the Sixth are said to have assembled on the parade- 
ground, and to have voted for the repudiation of this 
patriotic scheme. Soon after noon they went to the 
Treasury, opened its doors, and began to serve out 
the money-bags. Each Sepoy took as many rupees 
as he could carry, and when the whole had satisfied 
themselves, they left what remained to the predatory 
classes, convicted and unconvicted, of the city. Then 
there was very little more thought of the national 
cause, of Delhi, or of Behnudur Shah. As a regiment 
the Sixth disbanded itself, and each soldier, carrying 
his spoil, set out for his native village. But the spirit 
of rapine had been roused in all the adjacent country; 
and there were many who, in the absence of white- 
faced fugitives, were by no means reluctant to plunder 
the black. And it is suspected that very few of the 
Sepoys, carrying off an ample provision tor the re¬ 
mainder of their lives, ever lived to spend the money 
in the ease and dignity of their native homes.* 

It is supposed that many, escaping towards Oude, .Rebcilio in 
perished in the Gangctic villages not far from the lk ' nu * tnols - 
city. For as at Benares, so at Allahabad, the pea¬ 
santry rose at once under their old Talookhdury who 
had been dispossessed by the action of our law- 
courts ; and there was anarchy in the rural districts. 

Tire auction purchasers—absentee proprietors—dwelt 
principally in the city, and the ryots had no sympathy 
with them. For their own sok.es they were eager but 

* It is sail lLV about tlxirf.y lakhs every Sepoy oanied oil three jif four 
of rupees (About 300,000/.) were in bags, nadl comaining & thousand 
thu Allahabad Treasury, and that rupees (100/.) 
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feeble supporters of Government; nil the muscle and 
sinew of the agricultural races were arrayed against 
us. Indeed, it soon became painfully apparent to 
the British authorities that the whole country was 
slipping away from them. For not only in the dis¬ 
tricts beyond the Ganges, but in those lying between 
the two rivers, the rural population had risen. Tire 
landowners there were principally Mahome&ins, and 
ready to join any movement which threatened to 
drive the English from the land. It was there, too, 
in the Doab that Brahmin ism was most powerful ly 
enthroned. The point where the Ganges and the 
Jumna meet, known as the Pryag, is one of peculiar 
sanctity in the estimation of Hindoos, and the Priest- 
hood, therefore, were strong in numbers and in in¬ 
fluence. Tile gathering of the pilgrims was a source 
of wealth to litem, and they believed that if the 
supremacy of the English were overthrown then 
gains would be greater and their power on the 
ascendant. So these “ Pryag-walkihs” stirred up the 
Hindoo population of the Doab ; and soon there was 
scarcely a man of either faith who was not arrayed 
against us. But on the further bank of the Jumna 
affairs were more propitious. 1 here were incidental 
risings, plunderings and burnings of villages, but 
more on the surface than on the Ganges or in the 
Doab. For it happened that some powerful Rajahs, 
whose interest it was to maintain order, either sided 
with the English or maintained a discreet neutrality 
whilst the tumult was at its worst, and rose up to aid 
ns when the star of our fortune again began to 

ascend.* . c 

After the lapse of a few days, the first orgies of 

crime being over, and there being nothing more to 
plunder and little more to destroy, the universal 

* Sec Mr. Jteadail Thompsons Official Narrative- 
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jibe, with all Its distractions and confusions and 
internecine conflicts, began to take a more consistent 
shape, and something like an organised rebellion 
arose in its place. There was a man known as the 
“ Moidavee,’' around whom the insurgent population 
gathered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the 
Emperor of Delhi. Whence he sprung few people at 
the time could say. But it was known at a later 
period that lie came from one of the Mahomedan 
villages in the Doab, which had gone into rebellion. 
Making great pretensions to sanctity, and. investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as well as of 
a ruler of men, he stimulated the dormant fanaticism 
of the people, and roused them to array themselves 
against the Feringhecs. Establishing his head-quarters 
in the Chusroo Bagh—a spacious walled garden, in 
which were some tombs, held in high veneration— 
he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickeries, which deluded bis excited 
followers, and for awhile he was recognised as Go¬ 
vernor of Allahabad. It little mattered who or what 
he was, so long as he was strong in his hatred of the 
English, and could induce 'the Mussulman population 
to believe that the Mahoroedan dynasty would soon 
be restored. So for a little time he succeeded in 
setting up the likeness of a provisional government, 
and the name of the Moulavee was on the lips of all 
the followers of the Prophet. Telling them that the 
Book of Fate declared the speedy extinction of the 
white race in India, he urged his people, day after 
clay, to attack the Fort; but, though they made 
sundry demonstrations, they kept, at a discreet dis¬ 
tance from our guns,* 

* Some of the potcjtoonwT ac- gatloiis hare not throws much )Mt 
H -a* difficult to upon the subject." from a limhowil 
trace cither the name or origin of authority, who had the baft opt#* 
the Aloulavee, ojid my later inyesti- tunity of ascertaining the history of 
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But tliis states of things was not to be suffered touch 
longer to endure. The man, who, by hia timely 
energy, had saved Benares, was now pushing on for 
the rescue of Allahabad. The one true soldier that 
was needed t.o put forth a strong hand to smite down 
the growing rebellion in the Gauge tic Province was 
hurrying upwards, with a little band of English 
fi dating men, to show fiat the national manhood of 
the country had lost nothing of the might that had 
enabled it to establish the empire of the Few in the 
vast territories of the Many. Haying sent forward 
an advanced party of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Arnold, and made over the command of Benares to 
Colonel Gordon, Ml left that place with another 
party of his regiment, and pressed on by torso-daw k 
to Allahabad, Arnold had reached the Bridge of 
Boats on the 7th, but he had been unable at once to 
cross, as the passage was held by the mutineers, and 
there had been some delay in sending a steamer to 
bring them across the river to the Fort. Their arrival 
did something to establish confidence in the garrison, 
but the news that Neill was coming did still more. 
The old high spirit of self-reliance had never waned ; 
and it was still felt that a handful of European 
soldiers under a commander, with a clear head and a 
stout heart, might hold Allahabad against the whole 
ivorId of mutiny and rebellion. 


the man, I cm learn only that “lie 
was not known in the district before 
the mutiny/’ anil was “ said to bo 
he emissary from Lucknow/* Ibo 
bust account tiiat I can find is tliat 
sjivon by Mr, Willed: in tm official 
report. “At this time/' he says, 
" the city and suburbs wore held by 
a body of rebels under the now weu- 
known Modavee Lybkut AtL 1 his 
, a weaver by castej &nd by tiaae 


a schoolmaster, had gained some ro¬ 
uped; in his yiiiagc by his excessive 
sanctity i and on the first spread; of 
the rebellion, the Mahomedau Zemin¬ 
dars of Pcrgutinah Chnil, ready to 
.follow any leader, placed this man at 
tbeit head, and marched to the city, 
proclaiming' bin* Govern or of the 
district in the munc of the King of 
Delia/' 
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the 11th of Jim - Neill arrived. As he entered 
the gates of the Fort, the Sentry exclaimed, “Thanh 
God, sir, you’ll save us yet!” Lord 0among, who 
saw dearly that he had now at his disposal one of 
the men most wanted in such a crisis, had commis¬ 
sioned the electric wires to instruct the Colonel of 
the Madras Fusiliers to take command at Allahabad; 
and Neill had hastened upwards, under the burning 
heats of June, with a. disregard for self, which well 
nigh cost him his life A He had obtained entrance 
into the Fort, not without great personal risk; and 
only the indomitable will within him kept him from 
succumbing to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. 
For some time after his arrival he could sustain him¬ 
self only by continually lying down and drinking 
large quantities of champagne and water. But he 
never for a moment doubted his capacity to grapple 
successfully with the difficulties before him; whatso¬ 
ever might be his physical prostration, he had no 
mental shortcomings, no deterring sense of responsi¬ 
bility to enervate and arrest him. “ I had always 
the greatest confidence in myself - ' he wrote at this 
time to the partner of his life ; “ and although 1 felt 
almost dying from complete exhaustion, yet I kept 
up my heart.” Whatever the conjuncture might be, 
i t was the nature of the man to rise to the height of 
the occasion—“to scorn the consequence and to do 
the thing.” He had long been looking for an oppor¬ 
tunity, and, now that it had come, he was not one to 
succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 

* iS I was quite done up by my going on, I was obliged to m down 
dadi from Btmarea* and getting into in the batteries and give my orders 
flic Fort in that noonday betU. I and directions. .. For several days 
wa3*so exhausted for days, Lb at I T drank champagne and water to 
w s obliged to lie down constantly, keep me up / 1 — Letter from, Vo te nd 
1 could only sit up for a few minutes imtl to his Wife. MS. G rmpmd* 
at a time, and when our attacks wore enee. 
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1S5 7, But this state of things was not to be suffered much 
jiiiit 7 . longer to endure. The roan, who, by his timely 

SSm energy, had saved Benares, whs now pushing on for 
Mow. the rescue of Allahabad. The one true soldier that 
was needed to put forth a strong hand to sin i to down 
the growing rebellion in the Gan go tic Provinces was 
hurrying upwards, with a little band ol English 
fighting" men, to show that the national manhood of 
the country had lost nothing ot the might that had 
enabled it to establish tlie empire of the Few in the 
vast territories of the Many. Having sent forward 
an advanced party of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Arnold, and made over the command of Benares to 
June 9 . Colonel Gordon, Ml left that place with another 
party of his regiment, and pressed on by horse-dawk 
to Allahabad. Arnold had reached the Bridge of 
Boats on the 7th, but he had been unable at once to 
cross, as the passage was held by the mutineers, and 
there had been some delay in sending a steamer to 
bring them across the river to the Fort, Their arrival 
did some tiling to establish confidence in the garrison, 
but the news that Kelli was coming did still more. 
The old high spirit of self-reliance had never waned ; 
and it was still felt that a handful of European 
soldiers under a commander, with a clear head and a 
stout heart, might hold Allahabad against the whole 
world of mutiny and rebellion. 
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On the nth of Juno Neill arrived. As lie entered *357. 
the gates of the Fort, the Sentry exclaimed, “Thank Ar ^j ^ ' 
God, sir, you’ll save us yet!” Lord Canning, who Neill, 
saw dearly that he had now at his disposal one oi 
the men most wanted in such a crisis, had commis¬ 
sioned the electric wires to instruct the Colonel of 


the Madras Fusiliers to take command at Allahabad; 
and Neill had hastened upwards, under the burning 
heats of June, with a disregard for self, which, well 
nigh, cost him his life,* He had obtained entrance 
into the Fort, not without great personal risk; and 
only the indomitable will within him kept him from 
succumbing to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. 
For some time after his arrival he could sustain him¬ 
self only by continually lying down and drinking 
large quantities of champagne and water. But he 
never for a moment doubted his capacity to grapple 
successfully with the difficulties before him; whatso¬ 
ever might be his physical prostration, he had no 
mental shortcomings, no deterring sense of responsi¬ 
bility to enervate and arrest him. “ I had always 
the greatest confidence in myself,” lie wrote at this 
time to the partner of his life ; “ and although 1 felt 
almost dying from complete exhaustion, yet I kept 
up my heart,” Whatever the conjuncture might be, 
it was the nature of the man to rise to the height of 
the occasion—“to scorn the consequence and to do 
the thing.” He had long been looking for an oppor¬ 
tunity, and, now that it had come, he was not one to 
succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 


* “I was quite done up by my going on, I ma obliged to $1$ down 
ilesli from JJcmares, mid getting into in the batteries and give my orders 
Hie fVrt in that uoQUtfoj heat, 1 ad# directions ..Foe several days 

.was'ao exhausted for days, that T I drank champagne and water to 
M s obliged to lie down eoustanily. keep me up. ; *— Letter from €otend 
\ eouH o;j Ly sit up for a few minutes Umll to /its Wifot MS* Cwfttpmi- 
st, a time, and when our attacks were ence. 
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halt with tlie goal before him. He was not .a u Sepoy 
officer, and he had neither any credulity nor any 
tenderness to deter him from striking root-and-branch 
at the black soldiery who had betrayed ns, and the 
people who were rising into rebellion on the ruins of 
the Native Army. 

He took in the position of affairs at a glance. On 
his way from Benares, he had seen that the whole 
country on the banks of the Ganges was in a state of 
anarchy and confusion, and he knew that already the 
rising had become something more than a military 
mutiny.* At Allahabad, his first thought was, that it 
was a wonderful interposition of Providence that the 
Fortress was still in our hands. « How the place has 
not fallen,” he wrote, “that is, not been taken by the 
Sikhs, is a wonder. They appear to be petted and 
made much of. T he enemy are all around us; we 
arc kept within the Fort,. I shall settle that part of 
it ere long.” And he did settle it. The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the enemy. Neill's first 
impulse was to prove that the English could do more 
than defend themselves. On the morning after his 
arrival, he opened fire from the Fort gufijs on the 
village of Darao-gunj, which was held by a large 
body of insurgent rabble, and then sent forward to 
the attack detachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who 
cleared the village, burnt it, and regained possession 
of the bridge, which Neill afterwards repaired. A 
further detachment of a hundred men of the Fusiliers 
came up on that day, under the command of .Major 

* “June 10, The tone and bear- —the toll-house nn road to Sydnhad 
ing of the Kutivo olHdab bad—evi- plundered—nearly destroyed— the 
derdly a good deal of plundering— body of the murdered man* an Eu* 
vilifies burning in oil directions— ropean* in the hovise; his daughter 
the country almost deserted—plun- said to be taken off by a neiuhbt ur- 
derod by the Zemindars about- The mg Zemindar/ 1 ■— NeiU T & Journal. 
revenues just about to be collected Mb\ 
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FciU no iv- felt himself strong enough for any lert&lcf 
emergency. The first suggestion of this increased Sik!ia 
strength was the removal of the fokl^ from the Fun." 1 " 
Fori, In truth, they were fast demoralising our own 
people in the garrison. They had been going in and 
out revelling in the pillage, and the Volunteers had 
been by no means behind them in predatory activity, 
especially in the direction of the “six dozen cases'’ 
of strong drink. The stores of the European mer¬ 
chants and the go-downs of the river steam-com¬ 
panies, with all their undelivered consignments, had 
been plundered ■ and beer, wines, and spirits were us 
plentiful as water in the Fort. The Sikhs brought in 
large supplies of liquor of all kinds, drank what they 
could, and sold the rest to the Europeans. The 
finest champagnes of Clicquot and Pcrricr-Jouet, and 
the best brandies of Martel and Hennessey, were sell¬ 
ing for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication 
commenced^ which, for a while, subverted all mili¬ 
tary authority, and made us as helpless as children. 

This was an enemy for which Neill was not prepared ; 
hut bis clear brain soon discerned the means of meet¬ 
ing and subduing it. lie directed the Commissariat 
Officers to purchase, at the prices asked by the Sikhs, 
all the liquor remaining in their hands, and to lodge 
it securely in the Government stores. This done, the 
removal of the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was 
comparatively easy; but it was riot to be done by 
force. He had taken counsel with Brasycr and with 
the energetic Magistrate Court, and it had been de¬ 
termined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs 
should still be stimulated by thoughts of the plunder 
ot some of the rebel zemindarrees. So they were 
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perstiaded to Lake up a position in some old Govern¬ 
ment buildings outside tbe Fort, commanded by the 
guns on its ramparts. 

Attack on tie Having thus overcome tbe difficulties whieh lay in 
Insurgents. p a tlu, Neill addressed himself earnestly to the 
work before him—the dispersal of the rebels and the 
restoration of order. On the 15th of June, having 
sent off the Christian women and children in a river 
steamer to Calcutta, he turned his available resources 
to the best account, and made an impression on the 
enemy, which greatly disheartened and enfeebled 
them. Having directed the guns of the Fort to open, 
upon the villages or suburbs of Kydguuj and Moole- 
gunj, he sent Harward, with a howitzer and a party 
of volunteer riflemen on board a steamer, to operate 
from the river, and marched a detachment of Fusiliers, 
Sikhs, and Irregular Cavalry upon the villages, with 
orders to scour them thoroughly and penetrate into 
the country beyond. The land party met with 
stalwart opposition, but the rush of the Sikhs was 
irresistible. They swept through the villages, and 
such was the terror that our demonstration on that 
day inspired, that when night fell, the Insurgent 
leaders sought safety in flight, and deserted the guns, 
which they had taken from us, and the prisoners 
whom they had captured at the commencement of 
the outbreak; and among them was young Cheek, 
of whose fate I have ahead} spoken, and who was 
rescued only to die.* 

The aspect of affairs now began rapidly to im- 


^TlifiAlkhaba^Tolanteers showed locks at that tirr-c being 1 aB valuable 
great spirit ami pluck- erriflg, bow- aa European soldier bn ®*.I liese gen- 
■fiver, on the aide of exuberance, tlemeti Yokuteexv J be chamcu;ris- 
Ncill complained bitterly that upon ideally added, " behave so lawtoly 
t th occasion they had impeded hia and msubordiaatcly, that I )mv 
operations by ,f firing upon a herd of threatened to shoot or hang a few if 
bullocks, mil other niadnfcSB'*—bul- they do not improve/ 1 
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prove. “On tie 17th the Magistrate proceeded to 
the Cotwallee, and there restored his own authority 
and installed his own officers.” “ No resistance,” it is 
added, “ was offered, and the whole place seemed 
deserted."* A terrible rumour had been running 
through the streets of Allahabad. It had been re¬ 
ported that the English in the Fort were about to 
bombard the city. What was the origin of the story 
it is hard to say. It may have grown up, as other 
rumours grew up, in the hotbed of a people’s fears; 
or it may have been propagated by those whose in¬ 
terest it was to sweep out the insurgents.f But from 
whatsoever source it sprung, it was almost magical in 
its effects. Nothing that the Moulavce and his lieu¬ 
tenants could do to reassure the minds of the people 
had availed to allay the panic and restrain the flight, 
and before nightfall, on the day of Neill’s victory, 
according to the Moulavee’s own story, “not a house 
was tenanted, and not a light was to be seen in 
the city.” Lyakut Ali himself had escaped towards 
Cawnpore. 

On the 18th, Neill marched out again with his 
whole force. Sending one detachment to attack the 
Fathan village of Derryabad and the Mehwattee 
villages of Syderbad and Russelpore, he led the main 

f< Ecport of Me. Fendall Thomp- it with shot And shell* Tu show 
son. t tie sincerity of their advice, these 

f The following Is the ALnilavctTf- men, with their followers, st\ off, 
account of the evacuation. "Some giving out to all that they had left 
evil-miuded men;' lie said, " who their "houses and property to God's 
bad sided with * the accursed one*; protection, and were going to save 
p-gedtlilt; for a time thifforfc would themselves by fliA't On heating 
be a safe retreat, and that if they this Fearful report, the people, noE 
would remam m it a few days longer, withstanding my repeated injuno 
they (tlic evitanliulcd Mat ives) would lions, commenced a precipitate flfcfc \ 
cdpnvG to spread abroad in the city with tfmr families and 
Uarfu! reports that the rhiglisb were Pine amah nddrmtdby the Modfyvee 
preparing the Artillery el the Fort tyaknl Jh\ &pppy >n$h to the Kim 
to destroy tie city, and that before of Mkhahad 

dawii they w uld begin bombarding Official Narrative, 
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body into the city, which lie found deserted, and 
afterwards halted thorn in the now-desolated canton¬ 
ment on the old parade-ground of the Sixth. The 
fighting was now over. The work had been done. 
The English were masters, not merely of the Fort, 
hut of the recovered city, and the European station 
i rom which they had been driven scarcely two reeks 
before. And now there lay before them the great 
question—the most difficult, perhaps, which soldiers 
am] Statesmen ever have the responsibility of solving 
— whether, after such convulsions as have teen 
illustrated in these pages, true righteousness and 
true wisdom consisted in extending the hand of 
mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in dealing out a 
stern and terrible retribution. Our soldiers and 
statesmen in June, 18,57, at Allahabad, solved .the 
question in practice by adopting the latter course. 

Over the whole history of the Sepoy War-—over 
the whole length and breadth of the country which 
witnessed its manifold horrors—there is no darker ' 
cloud than that which gathered over Allahabad in 
this terrible summer. Tt is an early chapter of the 
chronicle of the great conflict of races which I am 
now writing; and though foul crimes It ad even then 
been committed by our enemies, they were light in 
comparison with what were to come, and the retribu¬ 
tion also was light .* Perhaps, however, the English - 

_* It is to be observed, t.Iiafc nt Ally, brought in for having joined 
tit is timti an impression was abroad the Moulnvee nod insurgents. Three 
til at nets of barbarity land been witnesses saw liim. He bad servei 
committed, wliich wer* afterwards about twenty years J}irect his im- 
doubted, if not wholly disproved, [ mediate execution "by hanging* This 
find the following iiiKeili’s Journal, is the sixth uofortfiDfdo wretch I 
muter date June 17* MS,; “ASowiu? have ordered for immediate death* 
of Mr, Court*!* named *3yed Ksau a duty I never coatemphtted imtiiig 
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man had at this time a keener sense than afterwards 
possessed him of the humiliation which had been put; 
upon his conquering rape. Much of the anguish was 
in the novelty of the tiling. The sting, 
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struck deeper, was afterwards less severely felt, be¬ 
cause the flesh and become indurated, and the nerves 
were more tensely strung. So it happened that whilst 
the first bitterness of our degradation—the degrada¬ 
tion of fearin g those whom we had taught to fear us 
—was still fresh upon our people, there came a sudden 
accession of stout English hearts and strong English 
hands, ready at once to punish and to awe. Martial 
Law had been proclaimed; those terrible Acts passed 
by the Legislative Council in May and dune were in 
full operation ; and soldiers and civilians alike were 
holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives without 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards, 
the thirst for blood grew stronger still. It is on 
the records of our British Parliament, in papers sent 
home by the Governor-General of India in Council, 
that “ the aged, women, and children, are sacrificed, 


to perform, God grant I may have 
acted with justice. I know I have 
with seventy, but under all the cir- 
enmsthnees I trust for forgiveness- 
I have done a!) for die guM of my 
country, to re-establish. its prestige 
and power, mm to put down this 
most barbarous, inhuman insurrec¬ 
tion. The instances of refitted cruelty, 
treachery, and the moat brutal bar¬ 
barity, are too numerous. One poor 
lady, Mrs. Macdonald, at Meerut, 
near her eonfiiiemerd, is brutally 
treated; lias her nose, ears* hands, 
and brents cut off, and at last lias 
the child cub out of her. Mrs. 
Chambers, a beautiful young girl, 
only just eome Out married m m 
home, at the sumo place, has rer 
Ibrpat cut by a butcher, Misf Jen- 


iHBgs and her father, a clergyman at 
Demi, are both brutally murtlciid in 
the palace before the kiig, she, poor 
creature, subjected to the most uu- 
huard-ol indignities and torture be¬ 
forehand,” I have already stated 
that Miss Jennings was rnaidered, 
not in the presence of the king, and 
that she was not outraged (wte, page 
SO), Airs. Chambers was murdered, 
as i?t stated, by a butcher, and 
her murderer was htm^ {ank\ page 
G9). I can ibid no evidence of the 
mutilations said fo have been tnlHetod 
on Mrs. Macdonald. I have quoted 
this passage from Neill’s Journal 
rnitily to show that he had a strong 
religious sense of his mprmslbilily, 
and that Ida executions were not as 
inuuerous as has been asserted. 
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1S57. ^ ^ as well as those guilty of rebellion."* They were not 
June is—SO. deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their 
villages—perhaps now and then accidentally shot. 
English rmii did not hesitate to boast, or to record 
their boastings in writing, that they had “spared 
no one,” and that “peppering away at niggers” 
was very pleasant pastime, “ enjoyed amazingly,"f 
And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high 
official authorities, that “ for three months eight 
dead-carts daily went their rounds from sunrise to 
sunset to take down the corpses which hung at the 
cross-roads and market-places,” and that “ six thou¬ 
sand beings” had been thus “summarily disposed of 
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and launched into eternity. 

I merely state these things. There arc some ques¬ 
tions so stupendous that human weakness may well 
leave it to the Almighty 'Wisdom to decide them. 
There is a dreadful story to he told in another chapter, 
God only knows whether what has been told in this 
contributed to the results to be presently recorded. 
Bui there is one great lesson to be learnt from the 
tragedies of Benares and Allahabad. It is the great 
lesson of Universal Toleration. An Englishman is 
almost suffocated with indignation when he reads that 
Mrs. Chambers or Miss Jennings was hacked to death 
by a dusky ruffian ; but in Native hi storms, or, history 
being wanting, in Native legends and traditions, it 
may be recorded against our people, that mothers 
and wives and children, with less familiar names, fell 
miserable victims to the first swoop of English 


4 Pa}presented to Parliament, 
1 f&fc u& j ; 4, 1858, tnoved for by Mr. 
Vernon. ’SmitL, formerly President of 
the Hoard of Control, aud signed 1L 
I), Seymour, 

ibid, 

u Travel* of a Hindoo 1 * (Bliolo- 


natdhGb under), miked bj Mr. Tal* 
boy a tVheefer. So© note in the 
Appendix I believe the statement 
in m text to be an exaggeration, 
but such exaggeration* are vmj sig¬ 
nificant. 
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vengeance ; and these stories inay have as deep a 1357'. 
pathos as any that rend our own hearts. It may be, Junc 
too, that the plea of provocation, which Invests the 


most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly 
struggle with the attributes of righteous retribution, 
is not wholly to be rejected when urged ia extenua¬ 
tion of the worst, deeds of those who have never 
known Christian teach ins. 

O 



Whilst Neill was thus re-establishing British Preparations 
authority at Allahabad, he was depressed by the ^ 
thought of the danger surrounding his countrymen' 
at Cawn pore and Lucknow, and eager to equip a 
force with the utmost possible despatch for the relief 
of those important posts. Men were available for 
the purpose, but means were wanting. The scarcity 
of provisions, suitable to the English soldier, con¬ 
cerning which Mr. Tucker had written to Lord 
Canning, and which the Cover nor-Gen era! was taking 
prompt measures to rectify, was one great impedi¬ 
ment to the desired movement. There was, too, a 
want of carriage. Large numbers of Commissariat 
bullocks had been collected for the service of the 
Army, but, on the first burst of the rebellion, the 
insurgents had swept them away, and of all the losses 
avc sustained this wag, perhaps, the most grievous. 

Then, t,oo, there was a want of tents. There was a 
want of well nigh everything required by British 
troop* in the worst part of the Indian summer, when 
the intolerable heat might any day be followed by 
deluging rains, which would quickly turn the baked 
earth into a great morass. 

It was no fault of the Commissariat at this time 
that the arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain 
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1887. Davidson, who was at the head of the department, 
June is— 30. dyj ^1] that could be done to collect supplies and car- 
rage; but die convulsions of the preceding fortnight 
had dispersed die people upon whom lie would have 
relied for aid, and well nigh destroyed the resources 
of the place. Those who would have come forward 
ns contractors at such a tune, had fled in dismay— 
sonic from the violence of the insurgents, and some, 
in ignorant terror, from the anticipated retribution of 
the English—-and many had returned to find them¬ 
selves ruined. Property was destroyed. Industry 
was paralysed. The great incubus of fear pressed 
universally upon the trading classes. Whether more 
might have been done, at the commencement of the 
outbreak, to save the supplies then in hand—both 
the property of the Government and of private indi¬ 
viduals—was not now the question. Davidson had 
to deal with things as they were, and it was not has 
fault that in the last week of June they did not wear 
a different complexion. Eager as Neill was to push 
forwards, he could not discern in this delayed depart¬ 
mental action any just ground of complaint. It was 
clear to him that the evil lay in the circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 


* l;. is tight that NmlVa opinion 
cm t ins subject should be stated in 
hh own words. Great blame was 
on the Commissariat by cotem- 
porary journalists, especially by the 
editor of the Friend of India, who 
published an article wUh the Hing¬ 
ing title,How Cawupcre wo s' lad.” 
Upon this Neill very generously 
Wrote to Captain Davidson, saying: 
1L The editor has certainly made a 
mistake in Hating that jmsv stores 
wete outside, 1 understood that all 
we had was inside fchn Fort; and 
when I joined, and anti] the insur¬ 
gents were cleared out of the plaGe, 


the Commissariat were coo fined f,n 
the Fort entirely, The steamer 
Godowus had been gutted, the bazaar 
up to the walls of the h'ort plun¬ 
dered, in the occupation of the 
enemy, your contractors driven away, 
and their property either plundered 
or not available for the service for 
some days after these insurgents had 
been driven away. It was no fault 
whatever of the Commissariat that 
it shoo id have been reduced to the 
condition jours was, from being cut 
off from outside, and the diapers to u 
of your people ; bat yon had done 
all you could before the outbreak iu 
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And soon a greater evil bcfci him; for ■whilst he tsr/7. 
was waiting for means to equip the relieving force, 

Cholera swept down upog his troops and struck of cholera, 
them with tcrrilic suddenness. The intense heat of 
the weather, the constant exposure, the want of 
wholesome food, and the abundance of stimulating 
liquors, combined to facilitate its pestilential ap¬ 
proaches. On the 23rd of June the services of seventy 
men had been lost to the British Commander. <£ We 
buried twenty, three nights ago, at one funeral,” wrote 
an officer of the Fusiliers, “and the shrieks of the 
dying were some tiling awful. 1 wo poor ladies who 
were living over the hospital died, I believe from 
fright.” Then other very grievous wants aftlicted our 
people. Whilst in this miserable condition, it was 
discovered that nearly everything that, could diminish 
the miseries of tlic sick who were to be left behind, 
or enable the convalescent to move forward, was 
wanting to the British Commander. The reign of 
terror had done its sure work. Camp-followers of all 
kinds were “ almost unprocurable.” Whilst our in¬ 
valids lay gasping in tire stifling atmosphere of the 
improvised hospital, there were few or none to pull 
the punkah-ropes or to water the tatties. Triere were 
few dhooHes, and, as workmen were not to be ob¬ 
tained, none could be made; and if they had been, 
made, there would have been no bearers to carry 

storing foside the Port suftidenfc to surpassed, and it surprised me you 
make us indepen&it for some time, were ;>o soon able to regain po^es- 
iKid the insurgents kept hold of the siou of the resources of the place, 
city* Tu ecnht queues of ymir being and enable me to move 
cut off from most of your people and detachment ou the 301 .ft,” This was 
resources outside, you were, in my written m the 22nd of August It 
opinion, at the time I arrived, dis< may be atfded, that, two months 
organised, in so far as unable to before* > 7 eilUmd written in his i,$ir- 
equip a force or dctadimcnUo move, nal that great efforts were made to 
The exertions of you rsdf and officers, get in supplies* and lie had added, 
from iny arrival until my departure “ Captain Da\idsou seems to be a 
from Allahabad, could not have been most energetic mao A— MS, Com 
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them * For everywhere the terror-stricken Natives 
•30. stood aloof from the chastising Englishmen. .It wus 


as though we had dried up the wells and destroyed 
the crops, from which we were to obtain our 'suste¬ 
nance. Without the aid of the Natives we could do 
nothing; and yet we were doing our' best to drive 
them far beyond the glimmer of our tents. 

And so the last day of June found Neill still at 
Allahabad. Not a single European soldier had been 
sent to succour C awn pore. But on the afternoon 
of that day a detachment was to start under Major 
Ronand of the Madras Fusiliers. It consisted of four 
hundred European'soldiers, three hundred Sikhs, one 
hundred troopers of Irregular Cavalry, and two guns. 
Renaud, a fine soldier, with his heart in his work, 
had received written instructions from Neill as to 
Ids course of action ; and he had become the not 


unwilling recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retri¬ 
bution upon all suspected of guilty complicity in 
the foul .designs of the enemy. But indiscriminate 
slaughter was no part of the commission. “Attack 
and destroy/’ wrote Neill, “ all places cm route close 
to the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no 
others; encourage the inhabitants to return, and 
instil confidence into all of the restoration of British 
authori ty.” Certain guilty villages were marked out 
for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them were 
to he slaughtered. All Sepoys of mutinous regiments 
not: giving a. good account of themselves Were to bo 
hanged. The town of Futtehpore, which had re* 


* Colonel Neill reported that .covered, too, that " there were but 
“followers of all ki ids ar j almost sixtciu dltmiliea nvfiilablc (altlicnigrti 
invpi-otumble ; there are but few a considerable nmnber of the b e wns 
punkahs ami iiO- tatties; the mm a \:■ rimary require for fb protested 
Lave, therefore, not the proper ad- expedition), and all maletiak fov 
vaofcp t 1 : v f b arm ck acco m mo dat l b 11 m nfc ing o tb t r s v ( rrc w ant in g, aB \vel i 
for this hot season/’ It was clns ifttevEmfeu/* 
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vdaied, "was to be attacked, and the Pathan quarters 
destroyed, with all their inhabitants. " u All heads of 
insurgents, particularly at Futtehpore, to be hanged, 
ff the Deputy-Collector is taken, hang him, and have 
his head cut off and stuck up on one of the principal 
^Mahomethui) buildings of the town.”® And whilst 
Eenaud’s column, with these terrible instructions, 
was to advance along the straight road to Cawnpore, 
Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, was to 
take a, steamer up the Ganges to the same point, to 
co-operate with Ken and on his march, to anchor as 
near as possible to Vv heeler’s entrenchments, and to 
place the vessel at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue 
of the women and children, the sick and the wounded, 
of his distressed garrison. 

* The sigmlksrice of these in* rent in a future chapter, wherein the 
stractions will be made more appa- story of ltettebporc will be told. 


•** It should have been observed, nt page J50, with reference to the 
sfoteuu ut that " those terrible Acts passer! by the Legislative Council La 
M:yr duly wen; in full opcralion," (hat, in addition to the Act of 
May 30 (already recited), another was passed on June. 0, extending tire 
powers «v«i iu the former: “By Act No. XIV. of 1857, passed on ihe 
®ft °f provision was made for tire punishment of persons convicted 
rd‘ exciting mutiny or sedition in the army, the offender was rendered Bahia 
to the punishment of death and the forfeiture of all Ids property; and 
persons guilty of harbouring such offenders were made liable to heuv '■ 
punisstoaent. Power was also given to general courts-martial to try ail 
persons, whether amenable to tire AH i des'of War or not, clmrged with any 
cfll'-.oe punishable by this or the preceding Act; and the Supreme mid 
Local executive gov era inerts wore authorised ta issue commissions in any 
district, for lire trial by single commissioners, with nt the assistance of 
law officers or assessors, turd with absolute and fluid power or judgment 
and eiecution, of any crime against the Ibtate, or any ‘heiuems. offence’ 
whatever; the term ‘heinous offence' being declared to include every 
« H •- attendcil with great personal violence, or committed with the u 1 
tidu of forwarding the designs of those who are waging war against the 
tit ate.” — 1).-spate A of Gbverament if India to Cou.-l ofDtreeUts, jjj&m. 
l?r 11 , 1857 . 
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CHAPTER II, 

Aia-UVAL OF HAVELOCK AT ALLA.IIAD A D MEETI N Q WITH N KILL—ADVANCE 
Oi lillNAUD — VIAVELti C &'S BRI G C vWNP<jRE —T ITN CITV THE CAN" 

TQNAGENI—SIR ril'Glf WHEELER—DANGERS OF IIIS POSITION—THE CN* 
THENCSliiKNTS-HREVOLT OT THE NATIVE BEGiKENIS—LQ02CDQQ Ff NTj 
"NANA MHIb’—THE BIEGE—THE CAPITULATION—MASSACRE AT THE 
GHAUT—‘ESCAPE OF A SOLITARY BOAT—ITS ABVENTURES ON THE KJVEIt— 
HEROIC LEEDS OB THOMSON AND DJSLAfOSHE. 

life. On that 80tli of June—a day rendered memorable 
Jane, in the history of the revolt by a great event to be 
hereafter narrated—a new actor appeared on the 
scene at Allahabad, On that morning a soldier of 
high rank and high reputation arrived from Calcutta. 
His arrival would have been welcomed by ad men, 
for good soldiers were sorely needed, but there was 
one adverse circumstance, which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had come up by 
dawk, with, a special commission from Government, 
to take command of the troops advancing to the 
relief of Cinvnporc and Lucknow, thereby, in virtue 
of seniority, superseded Colonel Neil-, in whom all 
men had a s ted fast faith. Three days before the 
arrival of the officer who was to supersede him, he 
had written to the Governor-General, saying, “ We 
arc getting on well here, laying in grain and collect¬ 
ing carriage for Brigadier Havelock’s Brigade. 1 here 
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Plight seem to be some taint’ of bitterness in these 
words. But Neill did not slacken in his exertions 
because the brigade, which he had hoped himself to 
command, was to be commanded by another. Ho had 
learnt some days before that it would not devolve 
upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheeler and his com¬ 
rades, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them ; but he had pushed forward his preparations 
for the advance with the utmost possible despatch, as 
though there had been no one coming, after lie had 
borne so long the burden and heat of the day, to 
gather up the fruits of his toil, and to snatch from 
him the glory which he co veted. But recognising the 
chances of the service, to which every soldier must 
submit, he neither complained nor repined, but waited 
for his own time, feeling sure that it would come. 
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lie was no common man who had now arrived to.Havelock, 
command the brigade. Colonel Henry Havelock 
was a veteran officer of the Queen’s Army; but 
during his forty years of service he had done as mueli 
good Indian work, in camp and cantonment, as if he 
had been attached to one of the regiments of the Com¬ 
pany hr the old days, when officers did not live on 
furlough. He had fought in Burmah and in Afghan¬ 
istan, and was familiar with nearly every great mili¬ 
tary station lying between those two extreme points. 

He had tested the temper of Maliratta armies in 
Central India, and of the old Sikh battalions in the 
zenith of their warlike pride He was every inch 
a soldier. Military glory was the passion of his 
life. But he was a man of the middle classes, w ith¬ 
out powerful interest or wealthy connexions, having 
only his own irierit to recommend him; and he had 
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risen slowly from subaltern to captain, from cap¬ 
tain to field-officer, and now, at the age of sixty- 
two, he had never held an independent; command ; 
he had never been permitted to realise that great 
dream of his youth, that great ambition of his man¬ 
hood—to head an army in the battle-held. For 
nearly half a century lie had been sedulously study¬ 
ing hit profession, rending every military memoir 
that he could obtain, English or Continental, and 
turning his matured knowledge to account by con¬ 
tributing from the wealth of his own personal ex¬ 
periences to the military history of Ins country. In 
ft thorough, artistic knowledge of the principles of 
European warfare, no soldier in the country surpassed 
him, There was no disinclination anywhere to ac¬ 
knowledge this; but some thought that he was ;i 
theorist and a pedant, and doubted whether all his 
book-learning would profit him much amidst the 
stem realities of acti ve service. 

Thiii mistrust was, perhaps, in some measure engen¬ 
dered by the fact that Henry Havelock was what in 
the light language of the camp was called a u saint.” 
A man of strong religious convictions, lie had married 
a daughter of the great Baptist Apostle, Dr. Marsh- 
man of Serampore. This alliance, which was one of 
unmixed happiness to him, was followed by his public 
acceptance of the tenets and formularies of the great 
and enlightened sect of Protestant Christianity in 
which his wife had been nurtured and reared. There 
was laughter and ridicule from the profane, but, 
perhaps, little surprise anywhere, for Havelock bad 
over been a God-fearing, self-denying man y-sortie- 
what rigid and austere; and having only Christian 
people to deal with, lie had not hesitated to teach 
them to be good men as well as good soldiers. Even 
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Is first campaign, thirty years before the period 1857. 
to which this History relates, the company which ho J " ne ’ 
commanded was known as fl Havelock's saints”—men 
who were never drunk and always ready for service, 
lint the Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his martial instincts. He was tlioroiigldy 
persuaded in his own mind that war was righteous 
and .carnage beautiful. And ever as years went on. 
and his hair grew white, and his features sharpened, 
and his small spate figure lost the elasticity, though 
never the erectness of his prime, he cherished the 
same strong desire to command "an army in the field. 

He has often been likened to one of the Puritan 
warriors of the Great Rebellion, and it baa been said 
that Li a more simple-minded, upright, God-fearing 
soldier was not among Cromwell's Ironsides.”* 

He was Adjutant-Gen oral of Queen's troops in 
India, when, in the cold weather of 1858*57, he 
was selected by Sir James Out ram to command a 
division of the Army then embarking* for Persia; and, 
with the permission of the Commander-in-Ghief, he 
proceeded to Bombay to join the force with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. Small opportunity of gaining 
distinction was permitted to him, for the Avar speedily 
collapsed, and the sword Was returned to the scab¬ 
bard. On the 5 tli of April, when Havelock was 
mustering his division for church service, Outran* 
announced to him that, a treaty of peace had beeii 
signed. Of all the bountiful illustrations of God’s 
providence working in our behalf, which that event¬ 
ful year witnessed, this was perhaps the most signal. 

It was a merciful deliverance beyond the power of 
words'fully to express. Havelock did not then know 
its full significance; but in a little while he acknoiv- 
* JFcstmimkr quoted by Mr. Montgomery Martin. 
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ledger! with thanksgiving the abundant goodness of 
God in thus setting free so many European regi¬ 
ments. Quitting Mohamrah on the 13th of May* 
he was at Bombay on the 29th. It had been bis first 
thought to rejoin the Head-Quarters of the Army 
by a landward march, but, after consulting Lord 
Elphinstone and his Military Secretary, it appeared 
to him that the journey was not practicable; so lie 
took ship for Guile, hoping there to catch a ,-teiimcr 
for Calcutta. Off Cultura, in Ceylon, the vessel went 
aground at night, and was in infinite danger of going 
to pieces before assistance could come from shore. 
Mercifully delivered from the waves, he made his 
way to Galle, found a steamer there, winch had 
been despatched for European troops, and embarked 
for Madras, There lie found that Sir Patrick Grant, 
the Command er-in-C hi ef of that Presidency, had been 
summoned to Calcutta, and was waiting for the Fire 
Queen to convey him to the Hooghly. 

It was of no small importance that Lord Canning 
should receive the advice and assistance of an expe¬ 
rienced officer of the Bengal Army, acquainted with 
the character and the temper of the Native soldiery 
and versed in all military details. Sir Patrick Grant 
had been Adjutant-General of the Army of the 
chief Presidency; he had seen hard service in the 
field; and he was held in esteem both as a good 
soldier and as a ripe military administrator. When, 
therefore, tidings of General Anson’s death readied 
Lord Canning,* he placed himself at once in commie 

* Tills was on the 3 rd c-f June, blow in the midst of praselit trouble 
TV. first intelligence name from Sir Bui this is not n time to be deprt: cd 
John Lawrence at RawuJ Pindee. by any calamity, when cv'ery effort 
Writing to England 011 the following must be made to' keep up the hearts 
day, Lord Canning said: “ It comes of those around u», l assure you 
upon me as a ml and dispiriting that they need it, though I am glad 
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with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
to Madras, on the 6th of June the Governor-General 
wrote to him, saying, “My first impulse was to send 
for you to fill the place of acting Commander-in- 
Ohief, and 'every day’s deliberate consideration has 
confirmed it. I anti satisfied that there is no man 
who can so well serve the State at this crisis its your¬ 
self, and I earnestly' beg you to come to Calcutta as 
soon as you can. Should this not reach you in time 
to allow of your coming by the next packet, perhaps 
a sailing vessel could he taken up, by which time 
would bo saved. But you will judge of this. I would 
have sent ajsteamer for you two days ago, but f have 
none here but the Assays and site must go to Ran¬ 
goon for the Twenty-ninth as soon as she is coaled. 
The storm lias not begun to dear yet, nor will it till 
Delhi falls. So Grant and Havelock, embarking 
together, steamed up the Bay to Calcutta, and arrived 
therp on the 17th of June. It was a source of great 
personal happiness to the latter that he was accom¬ 
panied by his son, then a subaltern of the Tenth 
Foot, in whom already were discernible all the in¬ 



stincts and capacities which combine to make a <mod 
soldier. ° 

For a man eager for military service on an ex¬ 
tended field of action, no time could be more pro¬ 
pitious. Welcome, indeed, to Lord Canning was the 
advent of so tried and capable a soldier as H avelock • 
and Batriek Grant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employ¬ 
ment. News had come that Benares had been saved; 
hut the fate of Allahabad was still doubtful, and 

to say that the panic which had to Sir Patrick Grant to eotne to Cal- 
seized ttie_ Calcutta world when the cuita immediately to assume the 
hsfcmaillcft is y m ia measure, sup- office of acting Commander -in- 
pressed.I bare telegraphed Corrcxpoxr/t net* 
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C awn pore and Lucknow were gift around by deadly 
peril. It was the work of Government at this time, 
not only to push forward every available European 
soldier, but to take steps.to turn those reinforcements 
to the best account by wise and skilful organisation. 
Havelock had already mapped out a plan of opera¬ 
tions, the formation of a movable column, acting 
upwards from the Lower Provinces, being a part of 
it: and this column lie was commissioned to com¬ 
mand, Avitli the rank of Brigadier-General. He was 
directed, u after quelling all disturbances at Allaha¬ 
bad, not to lose a moment in supporting Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Cawnpore, ’ and to “ take prompt measures for dis¬ 
persing and utterly destroying all mutineers and in¬ 
surgents." The sovereign importance of swift action 
was earnestly impressed upon him, and it. was added 
that the Commander-in-Chief, having “ entire confi¬ 
dence in his well-known and often-proved high ability, 
vigour, and judgment,” refrained from giving more 
definite instructions, and left him to shape his move¬ 
ments according to the circumstances that might 
develop themselves. * 

The ‘ambitious hopes of a life were now bn the 
point of absolute fulfilment. Tie had an independent 
command; no one to control his movements in the 
field; no one to hamper his individual judgment. 
But with all. his self-reliance:, he rested, in his human 
weakness, more on the mighty arm of' the God of 
Battles. “ May God,” he said, “ give me wisdom to 
fulfil the expectations of Government, and to restore 
tranquillity in the disturbed districts.” There were 
some circumstances against him. It was the worst, 
season of the year for military operations. The alter- 

* Mfiraliuiftri's Life of Xlavcfouk. 
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nations of scorching heat and drenching rain, which 
arc the atmospherical necessities of an Indian July, 
were trying in the extreme to the European soldier. 
! hs force was to consist of four regiments of Infantry, 
with Cavalry and Artillery. Two of these regiments, 
the Sixty-fourth and the Eighty seventh Highlanders, 
had belonged to his old -Persian division; and this 
was a source of satisfaction to him. But he was 


solely distressed when he thought of (he want of 
horse, the w'ant of guns, and the want of gunners, 
ano the certain scarcity of carriage which would 
perplex him at Allahabad, where his force was to be 
formed, owing to the heavy loss of Commissariat 
cattle which bad been sustained by us during the 
disorders of that place, Still, full of heart and hope, 
he 100 k his leave of the Governor-General and the 
Connnander-m-Cliief, and turned his back on Calcutta, 
proceeding upwards by dawk, on the 25th of June. 
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And now, on the morning of the last day of the Havelock-and 
month, lie was breakfasting with Neill at Allahabad. 

Much had these two fine soldiers to say to each other, 

Neill had to report what had been recently done 
at Allahabad. His instructions to Rcnaud and 
Spurgin were brought under review, and were cor¬ 
dially approved by Havelock. Nothing could have 
been better than the arrangements which had been 
made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev¬ 
ing army, or more carefully considered than all the 
instructions which had been issued.* It was agreed 

* TliSSt) ills I, met ioiis, the sulj- Indian Officers”), were highly coih- 
stance of which is given in the mended by Sir Patrick Grant, who 
preceding chapters (ami which were wrote: “ Your instructions to lie. 
pubbshod verbatim in the Memoir uaud am! Spurgiu are admirable, am! 
oi Gfinenu Neill* in the ' Lives of provide for every possible present 
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that Renand should advance that evening, but, that 
the steamer 'which was to carry Spurgin and his de¬ 
tachment should not steam ou t at once, as its progress 
would he more rapid than that of the marching 
column, whose advance it was intended to cover 
So Renaud, leading the van of the relieving force, 
that after long delay was sent on to save our im¬ 
perilled people at Cava pore, pressed on, proud of 
his commission, and eager to do the bidding of his 
chief. It was a grand movement in advance-—hut, 
like many of our grand movements, tlm heart-break¬ 
ing words ‘‘Too Late” were written in characters of 
darkest night across it. On they marched for three 
days, leaving everywhere behind them as they went 
traces of the re tributevy power of the English in deso¬ 
lated villages and corpses dangling from the brandies 
of trees.* Rut on the 2nd or 3rd of duly,fa Native 
spj% sent by Sir Henry Lawrence from Lucknow, 



circumstances as well m nil eventuali¬ 
ties J and by them, and them only, 
Remind should have been guide a. 
1 hope you were in time to prevent 
the withdrawing Bp urging detach¬ 
ment from the steamer, and that; the 
vessel has proceeded up the river 
according to your original intention* 
Sending her was an excellent mea¬ 
sure! and I anticipate most favour¬ 
able results from it, and she wilt be 
of incalculable value in collecting 
boats and assisting in making the 
passage of the river after the work 
to br done at OeVrnpore is finished ” 
— :U>S\ Car respond fence. 

* 1 should be untrue to history if 
3 did not record my belief that these 
retriimtoiw measttres were drum* 
gnished by undue severity. William 
lias sell, amribg whose many high 
qualities as a public writer truthful¬ 
ness is conspicuous, records the fol¬ 
lowing in his cr Diary in India 4< In 
the course of a conversation to-day, 
n i officer, who was attached to lie- 


nattd’a column when, it moved out in 
advance of Har clock k force, told me 
that the executions of Natives were 
mdiscriminate to the last degree. , . 
In two days forty-two men were 
hanged on the roadside, and a batch 
of twelve ineu were executed be¬ 
cause their bices were * turned the 
wrong way 1 when they were met on 
the march All the villages in his 
front were burnt when he halted. 
These ‘severities’ could not have 
been juslifled by the Cawnpore 
massacre, because they took place 
before that diabolical aeL Tho 
officer in question remonstrated with 
Renaud, on the ground that, if be 
persisted hi this course, he would 
empty the villages, and render it im¬ 
possible to supply tho army with 
provisions,” This h continued by 
the account of tho signs of retribu¬ 
tion apparent to those who followed 
in the wake of Re i mud’s march. 

On the :3rd, Lieut. Chalmers 
rode info Allahabad with the news. 
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came into Renaud's camp, and announced that no¬ 
thing could notv be done for the relief of Cawnpore. 
Wheeler had capitulated, and all his people had been 
mercilessly destroyed. 

This miserable intelligence was received with dif¬ 
ferent emotions by Neill and Havelock, The farmer 
was long unwilling to believe that Cawnpore had 
fallen. He looked upon the story as an invention of 
the enemy intended to arrest the forward movement 
of the Force which the English were equipping for 
its relief. His wish was father to the thought; for, 
although he could not reproach lumsclf for the delay 
that had occurred in the despatch of reinforcements 
fo Wheeler's help—delays, which had the full sanc¬ 
tion of the highest military authority in the country 
—he could not, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of suc¬ 
couring our distressed people, and had turned the 
relieving force into an army of retribution. But 
Havelock had full faith in the disastrous story. Two 
spies came into Allahabad. They spoke of what they 
had seen. Examined separately, they recited the 
same details; there were no contradictions or dis¬ 
crepancies in their evidence. They amply confirmed 
the Reports which, had reached Renaud’s Camp, and 
had been sent in by him to Allahabad. Taking these 


* Sir Patrick Grant had written again* on the folkwing day: <f Far 
to him mole than one r to urge him he it from me to hamper you, in any 
to bo Cautious, and not to strip At- way—your energy, decision, and ae- 
lahahad of troops or to send an in- tivity are admirable; but 1 must 
sufficient force to Cawnpore* tf You warn you to be cautious not to 
talk of an early advance towards commit loo fmmll a force of Euro- 
Cawnpore, gflcL I. ahull ha right glad pcaus towards Cawnpore. If Delhi 
that you made a move m that, direc- has fallen, as we believe it has, the 
lion ; but I pray you to bear hi fugitives from it will all make for 
mind that AIIah:sbad is u point of the Cawnpore and Lucknow, and there 
very grtaiest importance, the perfect will certainly be an immense gather- 
sccurlly of whom ought not to be ine of scum of all saris id those 
neglected or any account.” And points.”— MS* Coffiespcndenee* 
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1857. different views of the actual position oi affairs In 
Junn. advance, the two soldiers differed with respect-to the 
course to be pursued. Havelock despatched orders 
to Eenaud to stand fast But Neill was eager for 
him to push forward, and telegraphed to the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief remonstrances against delay. Have¬ 
lock argued that if C&wnpore had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would bo released for action 
elsewhere, and would assuredly move down in im¬ 
mense numbers to intercept the advance . of the 
column from Allahabad, and utterly' to overwhelm it* 
But Neill, still thinking the report a ?w of the 
enemy, eagerly contended, that all would be lost it 
we faltered at such a moment. Both were right in 
their several deductions. Time proved.that Havelock 
was right as to the facts. Oawnpore had fallen, and 
the garrison had been destroyed almost to a man. 
How it happened—how for more than three weeks 
the little band of heroic Englishmen had stood their 
ground against the teeming mfdtitude of the enemy, 
and how at last treachery had accomplished what 
could not be done by honest fighting, is now to be 
told. 1 t is the saddest chapter in the whole history of 
the war—but, perhaps, the brightest. However feeble 
the recital, no English man can ever read it without 
the profound.est emotions both of pity and of pride. 

Tito City of The city or town of Oawnpore bad nothing in or 

Cjiwnpore. ,,/j X)U t to make it famous in sfbry. It had no 
venerable traditions, no ancient historical remains, no 
architectural attractions, to enable it to rank with 
Benares or Agra. Commercially it shone only as 
the city of the workers-in-leather. It was a groat 
emporium for harness of all kinds, and for boots and 
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alike of the Asiatic and the European types of iss7. 
civilisation, if not better, these articles were cheaper 
tiian elsewhere, and tew English officers passed 
I a rough the place without supplying themselves with 
leather-ware. But life and motion were never want¬ 
ing to the place, especially on the river-side, where 
many stirring signs of mercantile activity were ever 
io be seen, The broad waiters of the Ganges, near 
the Great Ghaut, floated vessels of all sizes and all 
Shapes, from the stately venctianed pinnace to the 
rude open “dinghy, 1 or wherry; and there clustering 
- about the landing-steps, busy with or idly watching 
the debarkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, 
or waiting for the ferry-boats that crossed and re- 
crossed the Ganges, were to be seen a motley assem¬ 
blage of people of different nations and different 
callings and different costumes; whilst a continual 
Gabel of many voices rose from the excited cro\ d. 

In the Streets of the town itself there was little to 
evoke remark. But, perhaps, among its sixty thou¬ 
sand inhabitants there may have been, owing to its 
contiguity to the borders of Oude, rather a greater 
strength than common of the “dangerous classes.” 

The station of Cawnporc was a large, straggling The Canton- 
place, six or seven miles in extent. The British lines raeai ' 
stretched along the southern bank of the Ganges, 
which about midway between the two extremities of 
the cantonment was spanned by a bridge of boats, 
leading from a point opposite the city to the Lucknow 
road on the other bank. There "was nothing peculiar 
to Cawnporc in the fact that the private dwelling- 
houses and public offices of the English were scattered 
about in the most promiscuous manner, as though 
they had fallen from the skies or been projected by 
an earthquake. At the north-western extremity, 





l&sT, lying between the i*oad to Bithoor and the road to 
Mu >’' Delhi, were the principal houses of the civilians, the 
Treasury, the Gaol, and the Mission premises. These 
buildings lay beyond the lines of the military canton¬ 
ment, in the extreme north-western corner of which 
was the Magazine. In the centre, between the city 
and the river, were the Church, the Assembly rooms, 
the Theatre, the Telegraph office, and other public 
edifices; whilst scattered about here and there, with¬ 
out any apparent system, were the principal military 
buildings, European and Native; the Native lines lying 
for the most part in the rear towards the south¬ 
eastern point of the cantonment. It was the essential 
condition of nil English cantonment that it should 
straggle, and there was not one more straggling than 
Cawnpore. But, on the whole, it was not a disagree¬ 
able, nor, indeed, an inconvenient place, although 
the distances to be travelled were great and the heat 
of the summer months was excessive. Even to the 
dust, which, except during the rainy season, was 
prodigious, the residents became accustomed after a 
little while ; or, if they did not, they reconciled them¬ 
selves to it by thinking that the station had many 
great social advantages, that it was well provided 
with means of amusement upon the most approved 
principles of western civilisation, and that Europe 
-mods' of all kinds were almost as plentiful as in 

■o 

Calcutta. 

For during along series of years Cawnpore had been 
one of the most important military stations in India. 
There were few officers either of the Queen's or the 
Company’s Army who, during the period of their 
Eastern service, had not, at some time or other, done 
duty in that vast cantonment. But the extension of 
our Empire towards the Afghan frontier had greatly 
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its importance as a military position ; and 1S&7. 
although the subsequent annexation of Oude had. iIu J‘ 
done something to restore the faded pretensions of 
the Cawnpore division, the station itself only suffered 
further decline. It was still the Head Quarters of 
the Division, and the commanding General resided 
there with the Division Staff. But there were no longer 
’European Regiments, or even an European Regiment, 
in its barracks. A great strength of Native soldiery 
garrisoned the place, with some sixty European 
Artillerymen, and afterwards sixty men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Eighty-fourth Regiment and a few Madras 
Fusiliers, whom Tucker and Ponsonby bad sent on 
from Benares.* The First, the Fifty-third, and the 
Fifty-sixtn Sepoy Regiments of Infantry were there, 
and the Second Regiment of Sepoy Cavalry—in all, 
about three thousand men. And it was computed 
that the aggregate pop illation of the Cantonment, 
with its vast assemblage of camp-followers, was nearly 
equal to that of the Town. 

The Cawnpore Division was then commanded by sir Hcgk 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler. He was an old and a ^ liet ‘ ler 
distinguished, officer of the Company’s Army. He 
had seen much.--good service in Afghanistan and in the 
Punjab, and had won his spurs under Gough in the 
second Sikh War, in command of a division of his 
army. No man knew the Sepoys better, and no man 
was more respected by them. But he had known 
them a little too long. Looking back through more 
than half-a-century of good service, he could re- 

* AntCi n. Ill, Mowbray Thom- Madras Fusiliers, and fifty-nine nen 
son >rivs that “the European force of ;,he Company's Artiikry-“about 
consisted of the officers attached to three hundred combatants in oil/* 
the Sepoy regiments ; sixty men of tins Mr* Shelter, in Jib official narrative* 

Figtity-fourlli Regiment; seventy- computes the invalids of the Thirty- 
four men of the Thirty-second, ^yho second at thirty* 

were invalided; afcrty-five men of t he 

* you n* 
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issr. member how they fought in the good old days of 
Maj. Lake and Oudhtcrlony. There was nothing, indeed, 
to be said against him except that lie hore the burden 
of more than seventy years. He bore it lightly, suc¬ 
cumbing little to the pressure. Still it was therej and 
it was a necessity that he should have lost beneath 
it some measure at least of the vigour and energy of 
his prime. He was of short stature and of light 
weight; and to the last he was a good and active 
horseman. Accompanied by his daughters, be often 
went out in pursuit of a jackal, with a few imported 
hounds, which he kept for the purpose j* and there 
was still enough of the fire of the sportsman in the 
ashes of the veteran to suffer him, in the crisp air of 
the early morning, to enjoy the excitement of the 
chase. 

But General Wheeler, though far advanced in 
years, had lost none of the clearness of bis mental 
vision. He had not become blind to the failings of 
the Sepoy; he had not encased himself in that hard 
incredulity which forbade many, to believe it pos¬ 
sible that the Native soldier could ever he “ untrue 
to his salt.” Ever since the first symptoms of dis¬ 
quietude at Barrackpqre and Berhauipore had been 
manifested, he had watched narrowly the Sepoy regi¬ 
ments under Uis immediate command, looking for 
indications of a like temper among tliem.f And 

• * See Mowbray Tbomcm’s ua; clouded, and to open the iflbida of 

ralive. The blood which rati in the the 8ej%s to tlie insensate folly of 
veins of Wheeler's children was not their proceedings. And if this had 
that of the pure European race, been a mere military outbreak, as 
f St had proved him self on so some have imagined ; if the dis¬ 
mally occasions so fertile in re* posses sod princes and people of the 
sources, bo ready to overcome dilli- land, farmers, villagers, ryot 9 , bad 
culties, so prompt active, and finer- not made common cause with tin* 
getic, that l>c was thought the mau Sepoys, there is every reason to he- 
of $.11 f ibers most competent to deal Heve that but a portion of the Force 
with an msbrreel ion of tills character would have rtvolfeed/'— JPam - 
—most fitted to unravel the web of phfch 
my a Levy m which its origin was then 
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wlien news came of the revolt of the Native Regi¬ 
ments at Meerut and at Delia, lie saw clearly that- 
i: would demand the exercise of all his influence to 
prevent a similar explosion at ('awnpore. Then 
he lamented that hard necessity had stripped the 
station of European troops, in order that Oiute ami 
other newly-acquired territories might be defended. 
Annexation was doing its work. We had extended 
our Empire without increasing our Army; and so it 
happened that many of the most important stations 
between the new and the old capital of India were, 
saving a few English gunners, utterly without Euro¬ 
pean troops, ft would be difficult to conceive any 
position more dispiriting than Wheeler's in that fatal 
month of May. Lucknow had got the regiment, 
which might otherwise have been stationed at Cawn- 
pore; and not only was the latter negatively, but 
positively, weakened by the arrangement, for all the 
hitman imjpedinienta, the women, "the children, and 
the invalids of the Thirty-second Queen’s, had been 
loft at that place. And there were many besides these. 

Pawn pore abounded in excellent house accommoda¬ 
tion, as well as in public buildings of all lands ; and not 
merely the wives and children of our civil and mili¬ 
tary functionaries, high and low, but the families also 
of European or Eurasian merchants and traders were 
gathered there in large ‘ numbers, and the grievous 
responsibility of protecting all these helpless ones 
i hen fell upon the aged General His half-a-ccntury 
of service had brought him no such work as this. 

There was much then going on in the Lines of state of dm 
doubtless, the General knew no thing; but now 
and then, as the month of May advanced, unpleasant 
revelations were made to him through his officers. It 
did not appear that the Sepoys were disaffected o 
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1857. even discontented, 'but, as in otter places of which i 
1-taj- have spoken, a great fear was settling down upon our 
Native soldiery. The most extravagant stories were 
current among them. The Hindoo and Mahomedan 
troops on a given day were to be assembled upon an 
undermined parade-ground, and the whole oi them 
blown into the air. This and other fables equally 
monstrous were freely circulated among the Sepoys 
and rendilv believed. Nothing could be more alarm¬ 
ing to one well acquainted with the character of the 
Native soldier 1 than the free acceptance of stories of 
this kind, which showed that the old bonds of con¬ 
fidence were utterly broken; and Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
therefore, plainly saw that the danger was one which 
i! would be most difficult to arrest, for nothing is so 
intractable as a panic. Tor some days after the news 
from Meerut and Delhi had reached Cawnpore, he 
had hope that the public mind might be reassured; 
but this soon passed away. It was plain to him, as 
time wore on, that the excitement rather increased 
than diminished. And the peril which stared him iu 
the face was not merely the peril of mutinous soldiery; 
he was threatened also by an insurgent population, 
which might have overwhelmed him. And it seemed 
to hint in this emergency that the best means of defend¬ 
ing the lives of the Christian communities and main - 
ta bling, though only on a narrow space, the authority 
of the Christian Government, until succours should 
arrive to enable him to act on the offensive, was by 
throwing up some defensive works, within which the 
English might gather themselves together, and with 
the aid of then* guns keep the enemy at a distance. 
Beyond this there was nothing that he could do ; and 
it was not casv to determine how even this little was 
to be done. " 



Of all the defensible points in. the Cantonment, it 3857. 

was fceld, in the first instance, that the Mfigazine in. ^ ■ 

* , M . r r rue Qucstioia 

the north-western corner of the military lines ’W&s 0 f Detefe, 


that best adapted, in the exigency which had arisen, 
for a defensive position. It almost rested on the 
river, and it was surrounded by walls of substantial 
masonry. But instead of this, Sir Bugh Wheeler 
selected a spot about six miles lower down to the 
south-east, at some distance from the river, and not 
far from the Sepoys’ huts. There wore quarters of 
some kind, for our people within two long hospital 
barracks (one wholly of masonry, the other with a 
thatched roof)—single-storied buildings with veran¬ 
dahs running round them, and with the usual out¬ 
houses attached. This spot he began to entrench, to 
fortify with artillery, and to provision with supplies 
of different kinds. Orders went forth to the Com¬ 
missariat, and their efforts were supplemented by the 
managers of the regimental messes, who freely sent 
in their stores of beer and wine, hermetically-sealed 
dainties, and other creature-comforts that might serve 
to mitigate the evils of the brief detention which 
was believed to be the worst that could befal vis. But 
the aggregate amount of food was lamentably ill 
proportioned to the exigencies of the occasion. The 
Native contractors failed, as they often do fail at such 
times, and the stores which they sent in fell short of 
the figures in the paper-indents. All else was of the 
same kind—weak, scanty, and insufficient. As to the 
so-called fortifications, they were so paltry that an 
English subaltern could, have ridden, over them on 
a cast-horse from the Company’s Stud. The earth¬ 
works were little more than four feet high, arid were 
not even bullet-proof at the crest. The apertures 
for the artillery exposed both our guns and our 
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gunners, whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings might 
find cqver on all sides. Not. however, from igno 
ranee or negligence did this insufficiency arise. The 
last veeks of the dry season were upon us, and the 
earth was so hard that it was difficult to dig it, and 
so friable when dug that the necessary cohesion was 
almost unattainable. 


It has often been said that Wheeler ought to have 
chosen the Magazine as the centre of his lines of 
defence, and that all the subsequent evil arose from 
the absence of this obvious precaution. The con¬ 
siderations which suggested themselves to the military 
critics were not absent from his own mind. But there 
was one paramount thought which over-ruled them. 
The first step towards the occupation of the Maga¬ 
zine would have been tin withdrawal of the Sepoy 
guard; and to have attempted this would certainly 
have given the signal for an immediate rising. 
With the small European force at his disposal it 
would have been manifestly unwise to provoke a 
collision. If the first blow were to be struck by 
our own people, it would, he believed, have imme¬ 
diate results of a far more disastrous character than 
those which were likely to arise from a spontaneous 
revolt against British authority, detached from those 
feelings of animosity and resentment which might 
have been engendered by a first offensive movement 
on our part. It must bo admitted that the spot 
selected for our refuge was, indeed, but a miserable 
place for the protection of a barge body of Christian 
people against the thousands and tens of thousands 
that might surge up to destroy them. 13ut it was 
not believed, at that time, that Wheeler and his fol¬ 
lowers would be called upon to face more thn a tiie 
passing danger of a rising of the !S budma--i.es' of 
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the city and the bazaars. .All the information.Ulbit 1 & 57 . 
reached him confirmed the belief that if the reg't- Stay. 


ruentii should mutiny they would march off at once 
to Delhi. And he was in almost daily expectation 
of being recruited from below by reinforcements 
sent upwards from Calcutta. All that was needed, it 
then appeared to the General and to others, was a 
place of refuge, for a little space, durin g the confusion 
that would arise on the first outbreak of the military 
revolt, when, doubtless, there would be plunder and 
devastation. It was felt that, the Sepoys had at that 
time no craving after European blood, and that their 
departure would enable Wheeler and his Europeans 
to march to Allahabad, taking all the Christian 
people with him.* 

Whilst these precautions were being taken, . the Help from 
General sent an express to Lucknow, requesting Sir * ,ucta, ® w - 
Henry Lawrence to lend him, for a while, a com¬ 
pany or two of the Thirty-second Regiment, as be 
had reason to expect an immediate rising at Cawn- 


* However sound these reasons 
may have been, it is not fco be ques¬ 
tioned that the selection was a great 
mis fortune. The Magazine position 
is thus described by General Neill, 
after visiting the place, on his first 
arrival at Cawnpore: It is availed 
defence, walled enclosure^ proof 
against musketry covering an area 
of three acres—ample room m it for 
ail the garrison—-close, lo the bank 
of the river j the. houses close to it 
are all defensible* and thfv, with the 
Magazine, conM Lave been held 

agaanst aiiy Native force, us having 
the large and \oh&cuf(f\ guns, with 
abundance of ammunition, neilhcift 
the Han a nor the Natives would 
have come near them. They could 
have moved out end attacked ‘them 
with the guns* and would have not 
only saved i hem selves but. the cifcVi 
to say nothing of a largo arsenal ana 


many thousand stand of arms, artil¬ 
lery tents, harness, &e, General 
Wheeler ought to have gone there 
at oho&i no one could have pre¬ 
vented him; they might have saved 
everything they had almost, if they 
had. There is something awful in 
the nufiber of catastrophes* which 
coold have been avoided by a com¬ 
mon degree of caution. 3 * — MS. Cor * 
retpoxdentc. It was not, however, 
want of caution, but perhaps ever- 
caution, that caused wheeler not to 
resort to the Magazine building^ 
The distance between the Lints and 
the Magazine is to be taken into ac¬ 
count ,* and £omo military antlmrh 
tics may differ from Neilrp opitiios, 
that no one could have prevented 
Wheeler from betaking himself, with 
his uomeii, duldten, and invalids, 
to the Magazine, 
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pore.* Little could Lawrence spare a single man 
from the troublous capital of Oude; but those were 
days when Christian gentlemen rose to noble heights 
of generosity ami self-sacrifice; and Henry Lawrence, 
who, at any time, would have divided bis cloak with 
another, or snatched the helmet with the last drop 
of water from bis own lips, was not one to hesitate 
when such a demand was made upon him. He 
sent all that he could send—eighty-four men of 
the Thirty-second, Queen's—packed closely in such 
wheeled carriages as could be mustered. He sent also 
two detachments of the Oude Horse to keep open 
the road between C awn pore arid Agra, and render 
such other assistance as Irregular Horse well com¬ 
manded can render, if only they be true to them 
lea (lei's. ‘A party of Oude Artillery accompanied 
them with two field guns, under Lieutenant Ashe— 
a young officer of rare promise, which was soon to 
ripen into heroic performance.f 

With these detachments went Captain Fletcher 
Hayes, Military Secretary to Sir Henry 7 Lawrence—a 
man of great capacity and great courage; in the 
prime of his life and the height of his daring. He 
had graduated in one of our great English univer- 


* It should be obserred that 
Lucknow was within the Oawnpore 
JMvision of the Army, and therefore* 
in the normal state of affairs, 
"Wheeler might have made any dis¬ 
position of the troopn under his 
command that seemed tit to him. 
But when the crisis arose. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had telegraphed to the 
(kivernor-Geuer&l for " plenary mili¬ 
tary authority m Oude / 1 amt Lord 
Canning had gladly given him the 
powers he had sought (vol. L page 
feiG)* writing to Wheeler at the 


same time ei luridly explanation of 
the circumstances, whiou had recon¬ 
ciled lhe General to the change, 
f The number of Europeans sent 
by Sir Henry Lawrence to CLv\ i - 
pore baa been variously stated, His 
Military Secretary, in a letter io 
Mr. EdmonstotfC, sets It down at 
fifty meu and two officers. Tins 
Cavalry detach meats were sent on 
by Sir Hugh Wheeler, and the o(!i ■ 
cers were murdered; but Ashe and 
the guns remained, or returned* lt> 
take good part in the defei^ 


doondoo Ptvr, nana sahib. 
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si ties, and was an erudite scholar and an m com- 
plished gentleman. He was now sent to Cawn pore 


to ascertain the real state of affairs there for the in¬ 
formation of his Chief. So he mounted hi- -horse 
and started with the Cavalry, giving up his carriage, 
in which he had at first intended to travel, to a 
party of European scildiers:—“For," he wrote, “a- 
they represented three hundred rounds of balled 
ammunition ready at any moment for anybody, I 
thought that they were of far more importance than 
any number of military secretaries." All through the 
day, from dawn to some hours after, sunset, they 
toiled on, suffering severely from the intense heat 
and the parching thirst. But they reached Cawn 
pore without disaster; and in a little while Hayes 
had taken in the situation and had flung himself into 
the work that lay before him, as if he had been one 
of the garrison himself. 
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And when English authority at Cawn pore ap* v.,e Ni 
pealed to Henry Lawrence for assistance; as though 
by some strange fatality it were doomed that aid 
should be sought, in the crisis which had arisen, 
from the two extremes of humanity, an appeal was 
made to our neighbour, the Rajah of Bithoor. 

Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, after the visit to 
Lucknow, recorded in my first volume,* had re¬ 
turned to his home at Bithoor. lie had, doubtless, 
clearly discerned the feeling in the Oudli capital— 
nay, throughout the whole province. He knew well 
that there was a great excitement—it might, ho of 
danger, it might be of fear —alive among the Sepoys 

* Alfa) yqI, i. pp. 515 — G, 
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all over Upper India. He felt that lie hated the 
English, and that his time had come. But all that 
was passing in the mind of the disappointed Mah- 
ratta was as a sealed book to the English. Of course 
the whole story of the disappointment was on record. 
Had it not gone from Calcutta to London—from 
London back to Calcutta: and from Calcutta again 
to Cawnpore ? And did it not cover many sheets of 
foolscap? Military men might know Little of the 
story which has been told in this book,* and to 
civilians a rejected memorial wars so common a 
thing, that even to the best-in formed of them there 
could have appeared to be no earthly reason why 
Doondbo Punt should not accept bis position quietly, 
submissively, resignedly, after the fashion of his kind, 
and be ever after loyal to the Government that had 
rejected bis claims. So wdien danger threatened 
them, it appeared to the authorities at Cawnpore 
that assistance might be obtained from the Nana 
Sahib. For although Lord Dalliousie and the Com¬ 
pany had refused to increase his store, lie had abun¬ 
dance of money and all that money could purchase, 
including horses and elephants arid a large body of 
retainers-—almost, indeed, a little army of his own. 
He had been in friendly intercourse with our officers 
up) to tins very time, and no one doubted that as he 
had the power, so also lie had the wall to be of sub¬ 
stantial use to us in the hour of our trouble. It 
was one of those strange revenges, with which the 
stream of Time is laden. The “ arbiter of others’ 
fate ’’ had suddenly become “ a suppliant for his 
own and the representatives of the British Govern¬ 
ment were suing to one recently a suitor cast in our 
own high political courts. The madness of this was 

* Ante, vol, i. pp, 98, cl seq, 
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seen at Lucknow; hut it was pot seen at C awn pore. 
So the alliance of the N ana Sahib was sought as an 
element of strength in our hour of trouble.’* 

It was in this wise: To secure the safety of rhe 
Government treasure was necessarily at such a time 
one of the main objects of both the military and the 
civil authorities. If it could be lodged within the 
entrenchments it would be out of the grasp of the 
soldiery, who, as our officers well knew, on the first 
open manifestation of revolt, would assuredly make 
for the Treasury and gorge themselves with the 
spoil. But when there was mention made of an in¬ 
tention to remove the coiu, the Sepoys, by whom it 
was guarded, were outwardly all loyalty and devo¬ 
tion, and declared that it was safe in t heir hands. The 
reason of this was manifest; and Wheeler, anxious 
above all things not to precipitate a collision, shrunk 
from insisting upon a measure which would in all. 
probability have been violently resisted. To counter¬ 
act any danger from this source, it was considered a 
good stroke of policy to avail ourselves of the assist¬ 
ance of a party of the armed followers of the Nana 
Sahib, who had been in frequent intercourse with 
Mr. Hillersdon, the Collector, and who had smilingly 
assured that officer of his sympathy and friendship. 
The Treasury stood at a little distance from the 
Bitboor road, some miles iaway from the military 
lilies; and very soon some! two hundred of the re¬ 
tainers of the JShmn, with* a couple of guns, were 
posted at Newab-gunj, which commanded both the 
Treasury and the Magazine.! 

* Mr. Martin Gubbm stales that cautioning Mm against the Nuu, 
the General waa distinctly warned and stating: Sir Henry's belief that 
not to trust the Nana Salnb, “Sir he was not to he depended 
II. Lawrence,” he say ;, “concurred Mutinies in Oudh, peg i 32, 
in my suspicions, end by his nut ho f Some time afterwards, Tautia 

nty t addressed Sir Hugh heeler, Topee gave the following account of 
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This was on the 22nd of May. On the preceding 
da} r the reinforcements from Lucknow bad arri ved; 
and about the same time, on the suggestion of the 
Genera], the women and children and non-combatants 
had betaken themselves to the place of refuge v, ifchin 
the improvised entrenchments. There was then a 
scene of frightful confusion, which one, who had just 
arrived from Lucknow, thus graphically described. 
“The General,” wrote Fletcher Hayes in a private 
letter to Secretary Edmonstonc, “was delighted to 
hoar of the arrival of the Europeans, and soon from 
ell si (Ids, I heard of reports of all sorts and kinds which 
people kept bringing to the General until nearly one 
a.m., on the 22nd, when we retired to rest. 4fc sis a.M r. 
i went out to have a. look at the various places, and 
since i have been in India never witnessed so fright¬ 
ful a scene of confusion, fright, and bad arrangement 
as the European barracks presented. Four guns 
were in position loaded, with European artillerymen 
in nightcaps and wide-awakes and side-arms on, hang¬ 
ing to the guns in groups—looking like melodramatic 
buccaneers. People of all kinds, of every colour, 
sect, mid profession, were crowding into the barracks. 


Jf.r, JlUlersdor/s uegoiitiiiotis wtrdi 
the Namv Sahib. I give it as the 
Native version of the transaction *— 
"In the month of May, 1$57, the 
Collector n£ Cawnpore sent a note 
of the following purport to the 
Naim Sahib at pitliopf, viz. that ho 
I iggcd him (the N m ia) to for ward 
Lis wife and children to England, 
The Nana consented to do sc, and 
four days afterwards the Collector 
w rote to him to bring his troops and 
gyms with him from Bilhoor to 
Gawnpore. I went with the Nana 
and about one bundled Sepoys mid 
three hundred matchlock-men and 
two guns to .he Collector’s house 
at CSwnpore, The Collector was 


then m the entrenchments, and not 
in his Souse p He sent us word to 
remain, mid we stopped at Ids’house 
during the night. The Collector 
came in the morning and told the 
Nana to occupy his own house, 
wkirdi was in Cftwnpore. Wo a> 
eordlogly did so. We remained 
there four days, and the gentleman 
said it was fortunate we had ccmie 
to his s$d> as the Sepoys had become 
disobedient^ and. that he would 
apply to the General in nnr behalf, 
lie did so, and the General wrote to 
Agra, whence a reply oaiue that ar¬ 
rangements would fie made for the 
pay of our men/ 5 — MS, Mtcords, 
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Whilst .1 was there, buggies, palki-ghaiTecs, vehicles 185}'. 
of all sorts, drove up and discharged cargoes of ^ Ia - V 22—21 
writers, tradesmen, and a miscellaneous mob of every 
complexion, from white to tawny—all in terror of 
the imaginary foe ; ladies sitting down at the rough 
mess-tables in the barracks, women suckling infants, 
ayahs and children in all directions, and—officers 
too! In short, as I have written to Sir Henry, 1 saw 
quite enough to convince me that if any insurrection 
took or takes place, we shall have no one to thank 
but Ourselves, because we have now shown to the 
Natives how very easily we can become frightened, 
and when frightened utterly helpless. During that 
day (the 22nd) the shops in all the bazaars were 
shut, four or five times, and all day the General was 
worried to death by people running up to report im¬ 
probable stories, which in ten minutes more were 
contradicted by others still more monstrous. All 
yesterday (23rd) the same thing went on ; and I 
wish that you could see the European barracks and 
the chapel dose to it—and their occupants. I 
believe that if anything will keep the Sepoys quiet, 
it will be, next to Providence, the great respect which 
they all have for General Wheeler, and for him alone. 

He has all his doors and windows open all night, and 
has never thought of moving or of allowing his 
family to move. Brigadier Jack, Parker, the can* 
tenment magistrate, and Wiggins, the Judge Advo¬ 
cate-General, are, I believe, the only people who sleep 
in their houses.”* 

• The chief source of immediate danger at this time Temper of 
was the temper of the Second Cavalry. The place in S ie 
■the Army List assigned to this regiment had, for some 
time, been a blank. It was the number of the regi- 
* MS* Correspond nee* 
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meat which had disgraced itself at Punvandurrah, 
and had been ignominkmsly disbanded; and it was 
not until 1,850. that the .number had been restored to 
the List of the Bengal Army/* That the troopers 
were ripe for revolt was certain, for already they 
were quietly making arrangements to send away their 
families and. their property, and soon they had no¬ 
thing in their huts but their drinking-vessels. They 
stood, as h were, with their loins girt about for action, 
and Wheeler had more than once credible information 
that they were about immediately to strike. It was 
believed that, differing from the infantry regiments 
at Caw :i pore, these cavalry Sepoys included in their 
programme the murder of their officers. There were 
many Mahoinedana in the corps, and Mahomedan 
fueling was then strong in . the place. There had 
been great gatherings at the mosques, in which the 
Mussulman Sepoys had taken a forward part, for the 
full discussion of the crisis. And it was thought, as 
Lad before been thought, in other places, that the 
festival of the Eed, on the 24th of May, would prove 
the, appointed day form great Mahomedan demonstra¬ 
tion. Bat it passed over as quietly as ?n,y other day. 
There was the usual interchange of courtesies and 
compliments, as in quiet times, between the two 
races; and on one side, at least, there was much self- 
congratulation that the miniver, ary was well over. 

But all this time, as the arrangements were pro¬ 
ceeding apace Tor the security of our place of refuge, 
the general feeling of mistrust was fixing itself in the 
hearts of the soldiery. The principle of “trusting 

* Anoikerregiment (the Eleventh of the Second lad been re-enlisted 
Light Cavalry) bud been failed 'in —the Havildar * Major, Bhmfrmy 
the place of the Second} end the Singh, of Thom more hereafter, 
officer* of the hitter hud been trails- The Eleventh was renumbered trio 
ferret! to it bodily. Only one trot per Second* for it a gallantry at-Mooltan, 
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aD. in all or not at all 1 was in those days the only one ls’ 57 , 

to be worked out in action with any prospect of May. 

success. There was strength in striking the first 
blow with a heavy mailed hand. There was strength 
also in perfect quietude and composure. But in any 
middle course there was weakness; and whether in 
doing or in suffering, “to be weak is to be miser¬ 
able, Y\ hen, therefore, heeler began to throw up 
defences which could not defend him, and to betray 
his mistrust ol the Sepoys, ■without haying it in. his 
power effectually to arrest the danger, of which such 
action indicated the dread, there was nothing but 
misery before him. Indeed, when our people were 
seen wildly leaving their homes and seeking safef y 
either within our so-called entrenchments or hi some 
strongly-built edifices in the neighbourhood, and the 
Sepoys beheld the English artillerymen placing guns 
in position, the end was certain, and the beginning’ 
of the end had come. Some regarded the movement 
as an indication of fear; some looked upon it as a 
menace. All regarded if os a. proof of mistrust. 
Confidence was at an end ; there was a deadly breach 
between the officer and the soldier. 

But during that last week of May, whatever plots Huy 24—31. 
and perils might have been fermenting beneath the 
surface, outwardly everything was calm and re¬ 
assuring. And the brave old General began to think 
that the worst was over', and that he would soon be 
able to assist Lawrence at Lucknow. On the 1st of j U!ls p 
dune, he wrote to Lord Canning, saying, “ I have 
this day sent eighty transport-train bullocks in relays 
at four stages lor the purpose of bringing up Euro¬ 
peans from Allahabad ^ and in a few——a very few 
days, I shall consider Cawnpore sale—nay, that I 
may aid Lucknow, if need be.” And he added, “I 
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Lucknow, 


have left my ho use and am residing day and nig 
in my teat, pitched within, our entrenched position, 
und i purpose continuing to do so until tranquillity 
h restored. The heat is dreadful. I think that the 
fever has abated; but the excitement and distrust 
are such that ever)’ act, however simple or honestly 
intended, is open to misapprehension and misrepre¬ 
sentation, My difficulties have been ns much from 
the necessity of making others act with circum¬ 
spection and prudence as from any disaffection on 
the part of the troops. In their present state, . 
single injudicious step might set the whole in a blaze. 
It is my good fortune in the present crisis, that I am 
well known to the whole Native Army as one who, 
nlthoug’h strict, has ever been just and considerate to 
them to the best of his ability, and that in a service 
of fifty-two years I have ever respected their rights 
and their prejudices. Pardon, my lord, this appa¬ 
rent egotism. I state the tact solely as accounting 
for ray success in preserving tranquillity at a place 
like Cawnpore. Indeed, the men themselves have 
said that ray name amongst them bad alone beep l!ie 
cause of their not following the example so excitingly 
set them.”* 

And, indeed, this pleasurable anticipation of re¬ 
ciprocating Henry Lawrence’s chivalrous generosity 
was not so much empty talk. Part of the detach¬ 
ment of the Eighty-Fourth, which had been sent 
from Benares,f was now passed on to Lucknow. And 


* MS* Correspondence, 
t S Mantel pageSBO. Theyappear 
to have reached Jaw u pore an tM 
night of the 25th, or morning of the 
?Sih of May. They were sent lo 
Lucknow on the 3rd of June*—-Sec 

Wheelers telegram to Government* 

"SirH, Lawrence having expressed 


30 .y»e uneasiness, I have just sent 
him by post carriages out of my 
force, two officers ana fifty 
men of Her Majesty a Eighty-fourth 
Foot. Conveyance for more iSO* 
available. This leaves me waak 
bnt I trust to holding my own until 
more Buropcmns arrive; 1 * 
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as they crossed the Bridge of Boats and set their faces 1S57. 
towards the Oudh capital, there was inward laughter 
and self-congratulation under many a dusky skin at 
the thought of what the English were doing. It was 
hard to say, in that conjuncture, at what particular 
point European manhood, was most needed, hut it is 
certain that in that entrenched position at Cawnpore 
it was weary work for those who kept watch and 
ward, day and night, with loaded guns, behind the 
low mud walls we had raised for our defence.* And 
bitter was the grief, a few days later, that a single 
white soldier had been suffered to leave Cawnpore. 

For when the month of June came in, the revolt Wurting of 
of the Native Brigade was merely a question of time t ‘ )1 ' riloL 
—a question of precedence. It was to be; hut it 
was not quite settled how it was to be—how it was 
to begin. There was not that perfect accord between 
the regiments out of which simultaneous action could 
arise. Some were eager to strike at once; some 
counselled delay.f The Cavalry troopers, always the 
most excitable and impetuous, were ready for the 
affray before their more slowly-moving comrades of 


* “ Last nig-ht I t the founds 
of our positions with the General. 
Tit a butter" is divided in half, and 
placed cast and west, commanding 
the principal approaches; we came 
upon 6m half battery without any 
challenge or the least exhibition of 
any alarm on the part of the gjmtiafs. 
I walked up and put my ha ad ou one 
of the gttpSj and could have spiked 
aXl three with the greatest ease. - - * 
Same little time afterwards the offi¬ 
cer hi charge was found asleep, and 
waS immediately putufifer arrest, 
pempsf er, the Adjutant of the Ar¬ 
tillery, was so worn out with watch¬ 
ing at night and performing other 
duties, that, seeing lu was so done 
up and could not look alter both 
batteries, I said I ^tndd take one, 

rot, il 


and accordingly remained in charge 
till day break/*— Fletxher Uupes to 
Il 'nrf iM&rmce, - 1 % M$* 

f tc Tbo chief obstacle to a rise 
ami insurrection of ib« Sepoys is* 
that they am undecided as to who 
should commence it* They have been 
wrangling among themselves for 
some days. An attempt Was made 
by a Native officer to make the 
Cavalry sense their arms and turn 
out* He made a trumpeter l ake his 
trumpet and commence with tire sig¬ 
nal, but the trumpet was seked and 
snatched away bv anotlier Native 
officer. Last night there was an 
alarm, and the gunners stood to their 
guns, but everything passed over 
auictiy/’ — The Sam t> the Same. 
May 2G, 
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1857 . the Infantry. But everywhere in the Lines ami in 
June. ik e Biizaars the plot was working. And the plotters 
were not only in the Lines and the Bazaars. Oat at 
Newab'gunj, where the retainers of the Bithoor R#ili 
were posted, and where the Rajah himself had fixed 
his quarters for a little "while to do die bid ding oi 
his friends the Feringhees, were the germs ot a cruel 
conspiracy, To Doondoo Punt and to the iruuistcrSj 
Hindoo and Maliomedan, w%o surrounded him, there 
could be no more grateful tidings than those which 
came from the Sepoy’s quarters ; and as they looked 
at the Treasury, the Magazine, and the fmoL which 
lay so temptingly at hand, it seemed to them that 
the work was easy* Some oi these retainers die in 
communication with the men of the Second Cavalry ; 
and it is stated that arrangements were soon made 
for an interview between one of the Cavalry soubali- 
Teeka Singh* dars ? an active agent of sedition^and the Nana Sahib 
of Bithoor, It is not easy to extract from the mass 
of Native evidence—often second-hand reports de- 
rived from interested or prejudiced sources—the true 
history of all the secret meetings which have been 
described, and to feel in such a case the confidence 
which should never be absent from historical asser¬ 
tion.* But it is stated that during the first days 
of June there were frequent interviews between the 




* The depositions taken do ah by 
Colonel Williams, Commissioner of 
Police, Portli-West Provinces, are 
very full, said they fire of n highly 
ink resting and* in sonic respects, 
valuable character; but Colonel Wil¬ 
liams himself admits that much must 
be received ■with caution, as being 
only hearsay evidence. Take, for 
example, the following from the evi¬ 
dence of Shno Oh wren Das i “ Three 
or four days before tie troops broke 
out, Tecka Singh, Soubahdar of the 


Second Cavalry, began to have inter- 
views with the Nana, and snsd to 
him on one occasion, * Ton have 
come to take charge of theMagazae 
and Treasury of the English, We 
nil, Hindoos and Mahoraedaus, have 
united for our religions, : mI the 
whole Bengal Army lav > become cue 
in purpose. What do you aay to it V 
The Kaaa replied, 1 1 oho am at the 
disposal of the Army/ T hmrd this 
front ifo Sotcan (hemselva '' 


MUTINY. 

eh Lifts of the rebellious Sepoys and the inmates of the LS6J\ 
Bithoor Palace; and that it was known to the sol- 
diery before they broke into rebellion that the .Nana 
w&s with them, and that all his resources would he 
thro.vn into the scale on the side of the nascent 
rebellion. 

On the night of the 4th of June, the Second June 4. 
Cavalry and the First Infantry Regiment were ready of 

for immediate action. The troopers had got to horse *' ' * 
and the foot-men were equipping themselves. As 
ever, the former were the first to strike.* It was 
after the wonted fashion. There was a firing of 
pistols, with perhaps no definite object; then a con¬ 
flagration which, lit up the sky and told our people 
in the entrenchments that the game of destruction 
had commenced; and then a mad nocturnal ride to 
Nowab-gunj, scenting the treasure and the Stores in 
the Magazine. The First Regiment soon followed 
them. In vain their colonel, calling them his “ baba- WkmA 
logue, his children, had implored them, in aiiec- 
tionate, parental tones, not to stain themselves by 
such wickedness. It was too late. The Sepoys did 
not wish to harm their officers, but they were bent 
on rebellion. They hurried after the Cavalry, setting 
their faces towards the north-west, where lay the 
Treasury, the Gaol, and the Magazine, with Delhi in 
the distance. Thither as they went they burnt, and 

* A casual circumstance, of m seious at the lime from intonation, 
prul, importance in it self, beems caused much dissatisfaction, the mu! 
just at thb time lo have accelerated tmouslj-inclined Cavalry declaring 
the crisis. Tt is thus summarised openly that perhaps their fire-arms 
bv Colonel Williams, ; m his synopsis might be discharged by accident 
of the evidence collected by imo; some day. The violent and ir.sub- 
4 Again the unfortunate incident of ordinate conduct of the Iroons, par- 
a ca^i iered officer named Cox firing ticukrly of t he Cavalry, though the : 
fin a patrol cl the Second ^ Cavalry on still ostensibly took duty, caused 
the night of the 2nd of June, and many to take refejge in theentrench* 
bis acquittal after trial on the follow- meats/ 9 
icg day, on the plea of being nncou- 
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i$57. plundered, and spread devastation along tlieir line of 
,uuc *’ march, but left the Christian people behind them as 
though not lusting for their Wood. 

Arrived in the neighbourhood of Newab-gunj, the 
Sepoys of the two regiments fraternised with the 
retainers ■ >f the Nana. The Treasury was sacked, 
the gates of the Gaol were thrown open and the 
prisoners released. The public offices were fired and 
the records burnt. The Magazine, with all its sup¬ 
plies of ammunition, and the priceless wealth of 
heavy artillery, fell into the hands of the muti¬ 
neers.* The spoil was heaped upon elephants and on 
carts, which the troopers had brought from their 
Lines; and the one thought of the soldiery was, a 
hurried march to the great imperial centre of the 
rebellion, But where were the two other regiments? 
The Sepoys at Newab-gunj had begun to doubt 


It is stated, and on very high 
authority, that Sir Hugh Wheeler 
and Ida Staff were ignorant of the 
contents of the Cawnpare Magazine. 
I find th- following in a letter from 
General Neill, in which lift gives the 
results uf Ins inquiry iutothu “Story 
of Cawnpore/’ lie had, at tball [ ime, 
been in communication with the only 
two surviving officers of the siege, 
“ General "Wheeler was then under 
the delusion that the Nana would 
assist him. All the mutineers went 
one march to Delhi, Tbe Nana got 
them tn return, and General Wheeler 
found himself surrounded, and guns 
firing upon him in every direction 
from our own Arsenal, of the cx'at- 
encc of which guns General Wheeler 
and hh staff were until then igno¬ 
rant. it appears that a committee 
of officere, some time before, were 
sent down to examine the Arsenal, 
and to report what was in it. They 
dune down in the usual easy-going 
style—only thought of tents and 


other trilled—happened not to be 
shown the spin-sheds, and did not 
enter the Magazine ; in fact, forgot 
all about it, and reported that there 
was nothing in the s Magazine/ ay it 
was styled/' The authority of such 
a man as General Neill must, m all 
cases he respected, but it b hardly 
credible that the contents of the 
Magazine were unknown to the Artil¬ 
lery officers at Cawnpore, especially 
to the Ordnance Ooiimiissanat De¬ 
partment. Moreover, it is to be 
observed that the supposed ignorance 
is not consistent with the undoubted 
anxiety manifested by Wheeler nnd 
his chief officers to blow up the 
Magazine at the commencement of 
the outbreak. Arrangements had 
been made for this, but the feat 
could not be accomplished. Colonel 
Williams says: ri The Assistant- 
Commissary, Mr. iRiley, had been 
directed to" blow up the Magazine, 
but was unfortunately prevented by 
the Sepoys mi guard there 




whether their comrades were coming to join, them. '* is 57 . 


All through the hours of darkness and of dawn the 
Fifty-third and the Fifty-sixth gave no sign of com 
radeahup. Their officers had spent the night with Jinc 5 - 
them in their Lines, and from two in the morning 
till after sunrise the regiments had been on parade, 
every officer with his own company. Then they were 
dismissed ; the men tool off their uniforms, and pre ¬ 
pared for their morning meal. The English officers 
went to the entrenchments or to their own bungalows. 

Then the latent fire of mutiny began to spread from 
man to man, from company to company. Some 
emissaries from the Second Cavalry had come in to 
tempt them. Their share of the spoil might be lost 
by delay. It might have been that no presence, no 
influence of English officers could then have kept the 
regiments true to their allegiance. The experiment 
was not tried, but another was substituted for it. 

Wheeler s entrenched position commanded the parade- 
ground, and a long far-reaching gun was brought to 
bear upon the Sepoys’ Lines. They broke at the 
third discharge of the British cannon, and made their 
way in wild confusion to Ncwab-gunj. They broke, 
but not all; some, still true to their old masters, 
followed them into the entrenchments, and were 
faithful to the end of their lives. 

It was still the game of the Cawnpore mutineers The u ra t 
to make their way straight to Delhi, to join theyy rc Mo 
regiments already assembled there, and to serve the " h, ‘ 
cause of the King. And they gladly recognised the 
Nana Sahib,, as their leader. They had money and 
munitions of war and carriage for the march, and 

* It seems that ike Cavalry bad the work of'appropriation before the' 
broken iuto the Treasury and begun Infantry arrived. 
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they expected great things from the restored sove¬ 
reignty of the Mogul. But Doondoo Punt, stimu¬ 
lated by those about him, and chiefly, it is thought, 
by the wily Mahomedan, Azimoollab, looked askance 
at the proposed centralisation of rebellion, and urged 
upon the Sepoy leaders that something better might 
be done. They had made one march to the imperial 
city, hut halted at Kuliianpore, -whither the Nana 
had accompanied them. Then they began to listen 
to tire voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. The Bithoor people might be right. It 
might be better to march back to Cawapore.* 

Wise in his generation, the Nana Sahib saw clearly 
the danger of an eclipse. To march to Delhi would 
be to place himself in a subordinate position—perhaps 
to deprive him of all substantive authority under 
the baneful influence of Mahomedan jealousy. The 
troops might desert him. The Emperor might re¬ 
pudiate him. In the neighbourhood of Cawnpore 
he would be supreme master of the situation. He 
knew well the weakness of the English. He kntiv 


* This Is the received version of 
what took place between tlie Bi.th- 
o people ana the Sepoys. It is not* 
however* given with any certainty 
of its correctness. Tantia Topee 
afterwards endeavoured Lo make it 
appear that the Nana had acted 
under compulsion. The following id 
his ev:dtuice ^— 41 Two days after¬ 
wards* the three regiments of In¬ 
fantry and the Second Light Ca 
valrv surrounded ns* and imprisoned 
the Nam and myself in the Trea¬ 
sury, and plundered the Magazine 
and Treasury of everything they 
conUitied* leaving nothing in either. 
Of I he treasure, the Sepoys madf’ 
over two Iacfl rmd eleven thousand 
rupees to u;o Nana* keeping their 
owu seitdries over it. The Nana 
was also under charge of those sen- 
trie^ and the Sepoys which were 


with us also joined the rebels. After 
this the iv hole army in arched from 
that place, and the rebels took the 
Nan i Sahib and myself and all our 
attendants along with them, and 
said* f Come along to Delhi/ Having 
gone three coss from Cawnpore, the 
Nf.na said that as the day was far 
spent it was far better to ball then' 
high, and to march on the'following 
day. They agreed to this* ana 
baited* In" the morning the whole 
army told him (the Nana) to go 
with them towards Delhi. The Nana 
refused* and the army then said, 
* Come with ns to Cawnpore and 
fight there/ The Naim objected to 
this* but they would not attend to 
him. And so* taking him with them 
as &■ prisoner* they went towards 
Cawnpore* and figging commenced 
there* * 


DESIGNS OF .THE NANA SAHIB. 811 

well that at Lucknow the danger which beset us was 
such that no assistance could be looked for from 
that quarter, and that from none of the large towns 
on the Ganges and the Jumna—as Benares, Allaha¬ 
bad:, and Agra—had Wheeler any prospect of imme¬ 
diate relief. With four disciplined Native regiments 
and all his Bit hour retainers at his back—with guns 
and great stores of ammunition and treasure in 
abundance, what might he not do? If the range of 
his own imagination did not take in at once the 
grand idea of tin; restoration of the Peishvahship, 
there were those at his elbow to suggest the prospect 
of such -a consummation. He had been told by 
Azimoollah that the power of the English in Europe 
was declining, He knew that we were weak in 
India—that vast, breadths of country, over which 
Rebellion, was running riot, lay stripped of European 
troops. Now, he felt, was the time to strike. The 
game was in Ins Own hands. The ambition and the 
malice of the Mahratta might be gratified at one 
blow. 

At Tudlianpore, therefore, the Nana arrested the 
march of the mutineers to Delhi. In is not very 
clearh known what arguments and persuasions were 
used by him or his ministers to induce the mutinous 
regiments to turn back to ( Vivmpore. It is probable 
that, infirm of purpose, ductile, unstable, and want¬ 
ing leaders with force of character to shape their 
plans, t-hey were induced by promises of larger gain, 
to turn back to the place which they had quitted, 
and which lay, still with much wealth, at their mercy. 
C awn pore had not been half gutted. And, perhaps, 
there were ties, of a better, or at least a tenderer 
kind, which lured some of the Sepoys, who were still 
men, back to their old haunts. In all such cases, it 
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1857. may be assumed tl at the mass of the soldiery huddle 


3. confusedly to their doom—objectless, rudderless, per¬ 
plexed, and bewildered, not knowing what is to come; 
The blind impulse of the moment, perhaps a sudden 
contagion of fear, not the strength . f a. stedfast con¬ 
viction, or a settled purpose, swept them along,-like a 
flock of scared sheep on a dusty road,* 

But there was no such want of purpose among 
those who swept the flock back to Cawnpore. There 
were teeming brains and strong wills and resolute 
acti vities among the people of the Bithoor Palace. 
It commonly happens that we know hut little about 
the individual manhood which shapes events in the 
camps of our Native enemies. The chief actor is 
not always of the highest rank—he, in whose name 
the deeds, which make History, are done. And 
perhaps, we shall never know what foul promptings 
and instigations were the prologue of the great tra¬ 
gedy then about to be enacted. But from ibis time 
Doondoo Punt, N-uia Sahib, stood forth in the eyes 
of men as our arch enemy; and with him were Balia 
Rao and Baba BImt, his brothers ; the Rao Sahib, Ids 
nephew; and Tantia Topee, who had been his play¬ 
fellow in former days, and had grown into his coun¬ 
sellor and his guide. And ever by his side, linked to 
him by bonds of pitiless hatred for the English, the 
astute Mahomedan, Azimoollah, the sometime table- 
servant of an English master, who had pleaded the 
Nana’s cause in England and made love to English 
ladies. He had played his game so well that no one 
had suspected him. Only a few days before the 
regiments had broken into rebellion, he had been in 
friendly and familiar intercourse with English officers, 

* The Mutiny of the Bengal Army is still described by Natives of India 
as the Sheeps' Mutiny/* 
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■veiling his hatred under the suavity of hia manners 
and the levity of his speech. 

But us day dawned on Saturday, the 6th of June,* 
Wheeler was startled by the receipt of a letter iron) 
the Napa Sahib, intimating that he was about to 
attack the entrenchments. The supposed departure 
of the Sepoys to Delhi had inspired the General and 
his companions with new hopes. It would be easy for 
them, they thought, in a little while, to drop down 
to Allahabad. But this pleasant dream was now rudely 
broken. The rebellious soldiery were returning to 
Cawnpore, strengthened in numbers by the retainers 
of the Nana, and still more invigorated by the iden¬ 
tification with the rebel cause of men of influence 
and energy, able to keep together the scattered atoms 
of revolt, and to organise a great movement against 
the English. The blow fell heavily upon the brave 
old General; on soldiers and civilians; on officers 
and men; heavily upon all who clung to them for 
protection. There was not an hour to be lost. Forth 
went the mandate for all the English to concentrate 
themselves within the entrenchments. The women 
and children and non-combatants were already there. 
—and those on duty in the garrison; but many of 
the Sepoy officers had slept or watched in the Sepoys’ 
lines, and had gone thence to their own bungalows ■ 
and now they were summoned without a moment’s 
pause or respite to the earthworks, with no time to 
snatch a hasty mouthful of food, to collect a change 
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The attack 
threatened* 


* Captain Mowbray Thomsen 
( (i Story of Cawnpore*') say a that it 
was on Sunday the 71U, but Coland 
Williams, who collated all lhe evh 
donee on record, says it is proved 
that the TTUtmcera returned toCawu- 
poro on ti e 'Hh. The lied Pamphlet 
gives the bill as the date of the re¬ 


turn of the troops to Cawnpore, and 
the 7th as the date of the receipt of 
the Nirna’s letter. This might ex¬ 
plain the discrepancy;, but Captain 
Thomson speaks of the two inci¬ 
dents as Synchronous, and Mr, Tre- 
vclyau adopt* this view. 
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of clothes for the morrow, and scarcely to apparel 
them .-selves for the work of the dav. Leaving' their 
household gods, which they had hoped still to pre¬ 
serve, they obeyed, promptly hut regretfully, the 
orders of their chief, and hurried into the entrench¬ 
ments'. Soon every one was at his post. It was a 
miserable place for defensive purposes, but such as it 
was, the best dispositions were made for its defence. 
And every man braced himself tip for the work before 
him, with clenched teeth and a stem resolution to 
show what English manhood could do to prevail 
against the tearful odds to which it was opposed. 

And whilst our people were thus manning the 
several posts which had been marked out for the 
defence of our feeble earthworks, the enemy were 
surging onwards in confused numbers towards the 
entrenchments ; but eager rather for plunder than 
for battle, they turned aside to gorge themselves with 
the spoil, in city and cantonment, which lay profusely 
at their mercy, and to murder all the defenceless 
Christian people who fell in their way.* The ques¬ 
tion of proprietorship disturbed them little. Not con¬ 
tent with the pillage of the Eeriftghees, many enriched 
themselves at the expense of their own countrymen, 
and some at least straightway deserted the ranks of 
the rebel army and made their way to their own 
homes. But enough remained, after all defections, 
thoroughly to invest our position—and more, per¬ 
haps, than could be brought under effectual com- 

* 41 An old gentleman, supposed house being sot ou fim, were obliged 
\o bo a merchant, with his wife and to. abandon it, and were murdered ft a 
two children, one a boy of sixteen, they fled. Another European (un- 
the other a little girij i?n beiug lbtmd known) was shot by kite troopers, 
secreted in a house near the dawk- who were indefatigable in their search 
buagaW, were shot in front 1' it* after Christians. — Col. Williavis 1 5 
Tour oMce-writcrs, living in a house fynoptiti 
on the bank of a canal * , * their 
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mnnd and control. Organisation* however, was not 
wholly neglected. In the name of the Nana Sahib, 
promotions and appointments were made in the army 
of the Pdahwah. The Sonbahdar, Teekn Singh, 
who had been from the commencement the most 
active promoter of revolt, received the command of 
the cavalry, with the rank of General; whilst Jemadar 
Dulgunjun Singh, and Sonbahdar Guuga Been were 
appointed to the command, as Colonels, of infantry 
regiments. The names of these dignitaries will sug¬ 
gest the fact that the chief commands were given to 
Hindoos. But whether, as has been supposed, this 
proceeded from the belief that “ the boldest and mo,-t 
active of the mutineers were not Mussulmans, but 
Hindoos,”* or whether it were that the prejudices 
and predilections of the Mahratta Brahmin, who was 
recognised as the rebel leader, wrought strongly in 
favour of his co-reUgionists, can only be conjectured. 
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For some hours after the first alarm, the little The Attack 
* garrison waited and waited; and there was no sound commwr:e ' 1, 
of the threatened attack. But about noon the boom- > 
ing of the cannon told that the enemy had com¬ 
menced their operations. A round-shot from a nine- 
pounder came into our entren- hments, scaring and 
scattering a large party of ladies end children, who 
were gathered together outside the barracks. Then 
the bugle sounded; and our lighting men got to 
their posts, and prepared themselves for Ihc unequal 
conflict. As the day advanced, shot after shot from 
the enemy’s guns was poured in with increasing 
rapidity and d cadi in ess of aim, and with the sound 
of ever)- shot arose the screams of the women and 
the children. On that first day of the siege the 


* See Trevelyans interesting l ion is eoutamsd in Colonel IV jN 
volume, 41 Cawnporc. JJ The axtgges- li&ms’a Synopsis of Evidence. 
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1S57. unaccustomed horror tore down all barriers of self- 
Junoe, restraint. But soon this human weakness,- which 
vented itself in the shrill utterances of fear, passed 
away from these helpless ones; and in its place there 
was an unnatural stillness, more pathetic than the 
wailings of grief and. the clamorous outbursts of 
terror 


June fi—27, Then commenced a siege, the miseries of which to 

Th- Siege. th e besieged have never been exceeded in the history 
of the world. All the wonted terrors of a multitu¬ 
dinous enemy without, of a feeble garrison and scant 
shelter within, of the burden of women, and chil¬ 
dren, and sick people, with little to appease their 
wants or to allay their sufferings, were aggravated by 
die burning heat of the climate. The June sky wan 
little less than a great canopy of fire; the summer 
breeze was as the blast of & furnace. To touch the 
barrel of a gun was to recoil as from red-hot iron. 
It was the season when European strength and energy 
art ever at their lowest point of depression; when 
military duty in its mildest form taxes the powers of 
Englishmen to the utmost, and English women can 
do little more than sustain life in a state of languid 
repose, in shaded apartments, with all appliances-at 
command to moderate the temperature and to miti¬ 
gate the suffering. But now, even under the fierce 
meridian sun, this little band of English fighting 
men were ever straining to sustain the strenuous 
activity of constant battle against fearful odds; whilst 
delicate women and fragile children were suddenly 
called to endure discomforts and privations, with all 
the superadded miseries peculiar to the country and 
the climate, which it would have been hard to battle 
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with, in strong health, under their native skies. The 
morning and evening baths, the frequent changes 
of raiment, the constant ministrations of assiduous 
servants in the smallest things, which are the neces¬ 
sities of English life in India, were now suddenly 
lost to these helpless ones; and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the privacy and seclusion so dear to 
them became only remembrances of the past. Even 
amidst the roar of the cannon and the rattle of the 
musketry, with death around them in many ghastly 
shapes, die loss of these privileges was amongst the 
heaviest of their trials, for it violated all the 
decencies and proprieties of life, and shocked the 
modesty of their womanly natures. 

To the English soldier in India to be outmatched 
in numbers is scarcely a discouragement. Ever since, 
a century before, Clive had fought against heavy 
odds the great battle of Plassey, our English forces 
had ever been out numbered in the field, and yet they 
had fought their way to empire. The o verwhelming 
multitude of Sepoys which now encompassed our 
position at, C awn pore, were kept at bay by the little 
handful of English soldiers that now manned our 
feeble entrenchments, 4s men, all the mighty host 
of Hindoos and Mahomed;ms which the Nana Sahib 
sent against us were utterly contemptible in our eves. 
Had the positions of the two nations been reversed, 
had the English been outside those paltry earth¬ 
works, one rush would have carried the place, and 
the whole garrison would have been put to the sword 
i:i an hour. There was nothing to keep the besiegers 
out of the entrenchments but the contrast between 
the indomitable pluck of the Few and the flaccid 
irresolution of the Many. The besiegers, who might 
have relieved each other every hour, who might have 
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i : 857- bathed, and eaten, and smoked, and slept whilst their 
lime G—27, comrades were on duty, and sent any number of 
fresh troops to the assault, shrank from a close 
encounter with our weary people, overworked and 
underfed, ever labouring in the trenches, ever under 
fire, with the clothes rotting oh their backs, and the 
grime from the guns caking on their hands and faces. 
But, pool 1 and despicable as the enemy were, they 
were rich and royal in their possessions. They had 
an immense wealth of artillery. X be Cawnpore, 

Magazine had sent forth vast supplies of guns and 
ammunition.* And now the heavy ordnance of the 
Government was raking its servants with a destruc¬ 
tiveness which soon diminished our numbers working 
in the trenches, The English artillerymen dropped 
at their guns, until one after another the places of 
our trained gunners were filled by volunteers and 
amateurs, with stout hearts but untutored eyes, and 
the lighter metal of their guns eould make no ade¬ 
quate response to the heavy fire of their twenty-four- 
pounders. But, when the enemy neared our para¬ 
pets, and sought further to molest us at close quar¬ 
ters, they met with such a reception as soon put them 
to panic flight. 

On plain In these encounters there was one man ever con* 

Sioore. spicuous—ever in the front of the battle—inspiring 

and animating all who served under him by his 
lustrous example. This was Captain Moore, of the 
Thi-ty-second—a soldier of a commanding presence, 
light-1 tamed and blue-eyed, whom no toil could 
weary, no danger could daunt. Wounded at the 
commencement of the siege, he went about with his 


* And iu addition to tlia gups at the Ghaut, ui ‘eh were about 
[Uri: stores taken from the to be despatched Ic Eoorkhee, 

were other supplies of both found 
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arm in a sling"; but the strong spirit, within him 
defied pain. Day and night he laboured on, now in 
the trenches, now heading desperate sorties against 
the enemy, but even when he ceased to hope, he 
neither fainted nor failed. There was no greater 
heroism than this English captain's in all the wpr 
from first to last—no name more worthy than his to 
be recorded in the rolls of our English chivalry. 

But though ever in the heroic annals of the siege 
this fair-haired captain must hold the foremost place 
ti.& the Agamemnon of the defence, there were other 
heroic deeds than his worthy of distinguished record 


—other brave men whose names should find fitting 
mention in the page of history. There was Vibart, 
Major of the Second Cavalry, who held the Redan, 
slackening not, day or night, in his exertions, and 
though ever under the merciless fire of the enemy, 
active and robust to the last. There was Whiting, 
Cap rain of the Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at the north-vvest point of the entrenchments, a man 
of stout heart and clear brain. There was Jenkins, 
Captain of the Second Cavalry, described as “ one of 
the bravest and best of our party,” who held one of 
our outposts beyond the trenches with unflinching 
gallantry, till a bullet, through the jaws, from the 
musket of a Sepoy who was feigning death, brought 
his sendees to an agonising end. There was Mow¬ 
bray-Thom son, Subaltern of the Fifty-sixth, who 
“ had the miserable satisfaction" of avenging, on the 
spot, the death of his friend—a soldier ever to he 
found where danger was hottest, of whose deeds the 
world would have known more if any other pen than 
his had chronicled the events of the siege; now 
holding, with a few followers, a perilous outpost, now 
heading a desperate sortie against merciless odds, he 
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exposed himself to death in every shape, but lie 
seemed to bear a charmed life.* And there was his 
friend and comrade to the last, Delafosse of the 
Fifty-third, a young hero, equal to any feat of heroic 
daring. One day a. shot from the enemy's battery 
had blown up a tumbril and set fire to the woodwork 
of the carriage, in the place where our ammunition 
was stored, It was clearly seen, both by the insur¬ 
gents and by our own people, that if the fire were 
not extinguished there would soon be a most disas¬ 
trous explosion. So the Sepoy batteries poured in a 
deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound 
shot. But unmoved by these messengers of death, 
Delafosse went forth, threw himself down beneath the 
blazing carriage, tore off the burning wood with his 
hand, and throwing dry earth upon the fire, stifled 
it before it could spread. Then there was Sterling, 
the dead shot, who, perched up in a sort of crow’s- 
nest on the barrack-wall, which Delafosse had impro¬ 
vised for him, picked off single Sepoys with unerring 
aim, and became a scourge to our assailants; and 
Jervis of the Engineers, who, with indomitable pride 
of race, refused to run from a black fellow, and was 
shot through the heart whilst walking access the open 
in stern composure, with the pingings of he hostile 
bullets, and the imploring cries of Ins comrades to 
save himself, sounding in his ears. There was Ashe, 
too, the stout gunner from Lucknow, who served 
his nine-pounders, to the admiration of the whole 
garrison and to the terror of the besiegers, witli un¬ 
failing courage and constancy from day to day, pour¬ 
ing in round after round with astonishing rapidity, 

* Mr* Travel* an very felicitously order tli&t England might know haw, 
says of \\lm, <f This officer did his in their exceeding distress, her poos 
W t to lose a. life which destiny had not been mimiudful of their 
seemed dstemmed tu preserve, in ancient honour/* 




and after each discharge leaping on to the heel of 1S57. 
his gnu, and, regardless of the danger of exposure, J aue o—2/ 


taking a new sight, and dealing out new death in the 
direction most disastrous to the enemy. And there 
were man;, other soldiers so good and true in the 
hour of our great national need, that History deplores 
its insufficiency to do fall justice to the individual 
heroism of all the mighty defenders of those miserable 
works. 

Nor were these great and glorious manifestations Gallantry of 

of the consummate bravery of our people confined. ,IUj ’ 

to those who were 'combatants by profession. There 
were many in the entrenchments, not bred to arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among 
them were some railway engineers, potent to do and 
strong to endure, who flung themselves into the work 
of the defence with unstinting self-devotion, and 
made manifest to their assailants that they were men 
of tlie warrior caste, although they wore no uniforms 
on their backs. Conspicuous among them was Mr. 
Tfeberden, who was riddled with grape-shot, and lay 
for many days, face downwards, in extreme agonv, 
which he bore with unmurmuring fortitude until 
death catne to his relief.* And not the least heroic 
of that little band of heroes was the station-chaplain, 

Mr. Mot)crieff, who went about ministering to the 
sick and the wounded, offering the consolations of 
religion to ail who were passing away from the scene 
and with that “ access of unexpected strength” de¬ 
rived from prayer sustaining the toilers hi the en¬ 
trenchments, who turned aside for a little while from 
their ghastly work to listen to the sweet promises of 
the Gospel. 


I 

|j 


* Not until the close of the siege. " He was carried on a malt rasa down 
to tile boats, where ho died/' ** 
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is57. And never since war began, never “ in the brave 


June G—|f. flays of old,” of which poets delight tc sing, when 
imdunuoB. women turned their hair into bow-strings, has the 
world seen nobler patience and fortitude than clothed 
the lives and shone forth in the deaths of the wives 
and daughters of t lie fighting-men of C awn pore. No 
bow-strings were used in this defence; our arrows 
were of another kind. They went forth from the 
roaring mouths of our guns in the shape of round- 
shot and grape and canister. But when these missiles 
fell short, or by reason of the damage done to our 
pieces by tlie heavy artillery of the enemy, could 
not be used in the form from which they were issued 
from the expense-magazine, the gentlewomen of 
Cawnpore gave up perhaps the most cherished com¬ 
ponents of their feminine attire to improvise the 
* ordnance most needed/ 1 It would take long to tell 
in detail all the stories of womanly self-d3Wb;ion and 
patient endurance and calm courage waiting for the 
end. Among these heroines was Mrs. Moore, the 
true-hearted wife of the leader of the garrison. All 
the officers who fought under him had for her a ten¬ 
derness equal to his own, and they lc fitted up for 
her a little hut, made of bamboo and covered with 
canvas,” where “she would sit for hours, bravely 
bearing the absence of her husband while he w T as 
gone on some perilous enterprise.”! Many others, 
perhaps, suffered more. The pangs of child-birth 
came upon some in the midst of all this drear dis¬ 
comfort and painful publicity. Some saw their 

“Inconsequence ofthe irregu- tapped the canisters, we charged 
lariiycf the bore of the guns, through them H'itli the contents of the shot- 
the damage inflicted, upon them by cases—a species of cartridge pfo- 
the enemy’s shot, the canister could bably never heard (if before.”— llftrte- 
not he driven home; the Women lijv-'ihommi'n Xerratic?. 
gave u ■ their stochiugs, and haring f Mowbray-Thomson', Iwmtive. 
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children s'owly die in their arms.-; some had them IBS", 
swept away from their breasts by the desolating fire ,uae 
ot the enemy. There was no misery v> iiich humanity 
eould endure that did not fall heavily upon our 
i'jUglish women. It was the lot of many only to 
■miter. But those who were not prostrate, or in close 
attendance upon their nearest and dearest, moved 
about as sisters of charity, and were active in their 
minisfrations. Nor was there wanting altogether the 
stalwart courage of the Amazon. It is related that 
the wife of a private of the Thirty-second, named 
Bridget M iddowson, stood sentry, sword in hand, for 
some tiine*over a batch of prisoners tied together by 
a ro P e ; and that the captives did not escape until 
the feminine guard had been relieved by one of the 
other sex. 

' i»i e siege had lasted about a. week a great TIw turning 
calamity Wei the garrison. In the two barracks 
which I have spoken were gathered together all the * 4 ' 
feeble and infirm, the old and the sick, the women and 
the children. One of the buildings, it has been said, 
had a thatched roof, and whilst all sorts of projectiles 
and combustibles were flying about, its ignition could 
be only a question of time. Every effort had been 
made to cover the thatch with loose tiles or bricks, 
but the protection thus afforded was insufficient, and 
one evening the whole building was in a blaze. ’ The 
scene that ensued was one of the most terrible in the 
entire history of the siege; for the sick and wounded 
who lay there, too feeble and helpless to save therm 
selves, were in peril of being burnt to death. To 
their comrades it was a work of danger and difficulty 
to rescue them; for the enemy, rejoicing hi their 
success, poured shot and shell in a continuous stream 
upon the burning pile, which guided their fire through 
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the darkness of the night. Two artillerymen only 
perished In'the flames. But the destruction of the 
barrack was a heavy blow to the besieged, it de¬ 
prived numbers of women and children of all shelter, 
and ■ -Tit them out houseless to lie day after day and 
night after night upon the bare ground, without 
more shelter than could be afforded by strips of can¬ 
vas and scraps of wine-chests, feeble defences against 
the climate, which were soon destroyed by the un¬ 
ceasing tire of the enemy. .And there was a worse 
result even than this. The conflagration destroyed 
all he resources upon which our people had relied 
for the mitigation of the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded. All our hospital stores and surgical instru¬ 
ments were lost to us; and from that time Death 
and Pain had their way without any tiling to arrest 
the one or to soften the ,other. 

There was another result of this conflagration, of 
which little or no notice lias been taken by the' chro¬ 
niclers of the Siege. It has been narrated that a few' 
faithful Sepoys cast in their lot with their white 
officers, and accompanied them within the entrench¬ 
ments. It appears that they were told that they 
might And shelter in this barrack, and we may assume 
that they littered down in the verandahs. There 
was one old Native officer, the Soubuhdar-Major of 
the Second Cavalry, who from the first had arrayed 
himself against the mutineers of his regiment, and 
had received the reward of his great loyalty to the 
English in the wounds which lie carried off with him 
to the entrenchments. And this reward was soon 
supplemented by another. Death came to the brave 
old man whilst still clinging to his former masters. 
He was killed in the early part of the siege by a 
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shell.* The Fifty-third Regiment is stated to have 
sent ten Native officers, with Faithful Sepoys, into 
General Wheeler’s camp. All the other regiments 
contributed their quota to the garrison, and there 
is evidence that during the first week of the siege 
they rendered some service to the English. Bn 
when the barrack was destroyed, there was no place 
for them. Provisions were already falling short, and 
although there was no reason to mistrust them, it 
was felt that they were rather an encumbrance than 
an assistance. So they were told that they might 
depart; and as, although there was danger beyond 
tlie entrenchments, there was greater danger within, 
them, they not reluctantly perhaps turned their faces 
towards their homes. Some perished by the way; 
some succeeded in reaching their native villages; a 
few returned, after a time, to the British Camp, to 
detail their experiences of the early days of the siege.f 
Day after day passed, and ever as our little garrison 


*• This is the man of whom pre- 
yiom mention has been made (page 
302) a b the one Sepoy of the old 
disgraced Second Cavalry that had 
been re-enlisted. It is to be hoped 
that, good provision has been made 
for Use family of so brave n man and 
so faithful a servant, 
f “The Major having gijue to 
inquire of General Wheeler what we 
were to do, the latter came oat end 
ordered vis to occupy the hospital 
barracks; he said, ‘In suds a bar¬ 
rack we shall not manage to save 
O’u lives, as the round-shot w ilt reach 
ns from all sides." . . . On the even* 
iog of ihe this or 101b, a hot round- 
shot fell on out* barrack and set it 
on (be. On this we left it, and con¬ 
cealed oursclve* for the night in a 
nullah not far distant.” “ We held 
the hospital ban cks from the 5th to 
theUill or 10th, we left because the 


bouse caught fire from tbs enemy's 
shot. I believe the shot was wrapped 
in seme inflammable material* w hich 
catching the thatched roof* soon be¬ 
came a blaze (Depoti/im of Bkola 
Khm t Sepoy Fi/t^i/drU Xative fu~ 
fan trifA f 1 Tb e h arracks ca ugh t ti re 
about four o'clock T\at. s on the 9lb 
or lOih. The Major then told us bo 
could do nothing for ns, there being 
mi order of General Wheeler pro¬ 
hibiting any Native from mitering 
the eufr^iichment. He ther fore 
recommended us to provide for our 
own safety. * . » The whole parly 
then left the hospital barrack/'-— 
{Deponth i of Bam Z h*hh, Buy. 11 ; 
Hldar, Fifty4hird NtUhe Infantry.) 
The number of these Sepoys h sup¬ 
posed to have been about eighty or 
a hundred, wit h a considerable pro¬ 
portion of Nativc officer^ 
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B3L waned weaker and weaker, the fire of the enemy 
June 0—37. g Tew hotter and hotter. With what terrible effect it 
told upon our suffering people in the entrenchments, 
on brave figbti. g men, on patient women, and oj 
poor little children, has been narrated by one of the 
survivors with a simplicity of pathos which goes 
straight to the heart. Incidents, which in ordinary 
times would have been described with graphic minute¬ 
ness of detail, have been told in a few words as events 
of such common occurrence, as scarcely to have excited 
a sensation in the garrison. If the “ hurra sahib," or 
great lord of the district, to whom a few' weeks before 
all Natives would have crouched, were shot dead in 
an instant, or the commandant of a regiment, whose 
word had been law to a thousand armed men, were ^ 
disabled by agonising wounds, it was the talk of the 
entrenchments for a quarter of an hour, and then a 
new tragedy brushed it away. In truth it did not 
much matter at what moment death came. Happiest 
those, perhaps, to whom it came soonest. Iiillcrsdon, 
the Collector, who had negotiated the alliance with 
the Nana Sahib, fell a corpse at the feet of his young 
wife, with his entrails torn out by a round shot. A 
few days afterwards she was relieved from the ghastly 
memories of her bereavement by a merciful fall of 
masonry, which killed her. The General’s son and 
.bdo-do-camp, Lieutenant Wheeler, was lying wounded 
in o.ie of the barrack-rooms, when, in the presence of 
his whole family, father, mother, and sisters, a round 
shot boomed into the apartment, and carried off the 
young soldier’s head. Another round shot struck up 
splinters into Major Lindsay's face, gashing and blind¬ 
ing'him. He lingered on in darkness and in agony 
for some days, attended by his wife, when Heath 
took him, and she soon followed. Colonel Williams, 
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of the Fifty-sixth, being disabled by a wound early 
In the siege, died of apoplexy from sunstroke, leaving 
his wife and daughters in the entrenchments. The 
former, shot in the face and frightjofify disfigured, 
lay for some days, tended by her wounded daughter, 
until death came to the suffering widow’s relief. 
Colonel Ewart, of the First, who would have taken 


an active part in the defence if he had been spared, 
was disabled at an early period, but lingered through 
the siege, attended by his admirable wife, only to be 
brutally murdered at the did of it. Captain Halliday 
was shot dead carrying from the barracks to the en¬ 
trenchments a little horse-soup, which he had begged 
for his famishing wife. Thus many of "Wheeler's 
chief officers were rendered powerless for good by 
the unceasing fire of the enemy, whilst the old 
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General himself issued orders from the shelter of the 
barracks, but was seldom capable of taking part in 
the active duties of the defence. In bitterness of 
spirit he saw his garrison diminishing every day 
before his eyes. There was a well a little way out¬ 
side the entrenchments, which served as the general 
cemetery of the Christian people; and night after 
night the carnage of the day was carried to this 
universal mausoleum. And there were some who 
died hopelessly, though not in the flesh; for the 
horrors of the siege were greater than they could 
bear, and madness fell, upon them, perhaps as a 
merciful dispensation. 

It is impossible to compute the aggregate of death CliMtiscmwit 
which our people dealt back to the enemy in retu rn ljl ^ 
for these visitations. It is known that in the space 
of three weeks the English consigned to the well two 
hundred and fifty of their party. The number of 
bodies buried by the insurgents, or devoured by the 



1357. vultures find jackals. must have beea counted, if 
June G—27. cver coim |gji at all, at this amount many times told. 

If hands were scarce in the entrenchments, muskets 
were not; anil every man stood to his work with 
some spare pieces ready-loaded, which he fired with 
such rapidity that the enemy marvelled when they 
thought of what was supposed to be the number of 
our garrison. But it was not only from the entrench¬ 
ments that death went forth to greet our assailants. 
Incidental allusion has been made to our outposts. 
There was a row of unfinished barracks at one corner 
of our position, which it was of immense importance 
to us to possess, in whole or in part, lest the enemy 
should hold them against us, mid make sad havoc 
within our miserable earthworks. There were in ali 
eight of these buildings. Two the English contrived 
to occupy, and between these two was a third, with 
the well attached in which we buried our dead, and 
which we saved from the grasp of the enemy. From 
the .shelter which we thus held, and which must have 
given good command over two sides of our entrenched 
position, our people, poured in a deadly fire on the 
insurgents, whenever they approached our works. 
Conspicuous among the defenders of these outposts, 
as has already been told, were Jenkins find Mowbray- 
Thomson; and to these good names should be added 
that of Lieutenant (jlanville, of the Second Bengal 
Europeans, who held with sixteen men <( Number 
iwo barrack, described as the key of our position, 
until he was incapacitated by a dangerous wound.* 
From the barracks, or carcasses of barracks, thus 
gallantly held, such punishment mas inflicted upon 
the enemy, as even after a lapse of years could not be 
remembered by any one living to look back upon it 

* He was succeeded in the command by Mowbray -Thomson. 




without a shudder Here was the hardest work, and 1857. _ 
hence came the greatest carnage* Any adventurous ' Time • 
Sepoy coming within the reach of our rifles o.r mus¬ 
ter.>, paid the penalty of hi> audacity, and never 
troubled us or disported himself any more. Some¬ 
times, if a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
our little garrisons made bold sallies into the open, 
spiking the enemy’s guns and cutting off all who fell 
in their way. It was not of much use ; for whether 
guns were spiked or men were killed, there were so 
many of both in the background, that the loss was 
scarcely felt for a moment. Indeed, the ranks of the 
besiegers were recruited from time to time, as the 
siege went on, amongst others by the Sepoys from 
Azimgurh,f and the new hands were often, found to 
be better than the old. To us, on the other hand, 
the loss of every man was a grievous calamity, for 
we waited and waited for succours that never came; 
and though sometimes our people were stimulated by 
the belief that firing was to be heard in the distance, 
intimating the approach of reinforcements, they were 
soon driven, back again upon disappointment a;id 
despair. 

The incidents of one day much resembled those of 

another, both in what was done and what was suffered. 

Few landmarks broke the uniformity of that great 

expanse of glorious disaster. One day, however, at 

Gawnpore, as in other places where the great struggle 

for empire was going on, differed from the rest; for j mv . 23 

it was the centenary of the battle of Plasscv, On Centenary 0 f 

Plassey* 

* “Hie orders piven to us were wholesale carnagethateoulti 
not to surrender with our lives, and have justified hut the instinct of seif- 
we did our best to obey them, though preservation, mid, I trust, the equally 
it was only Hy m amount of fatigue strong determination to shelter the 
tliat in the retrospect now seems women and children to the last 
scarcely possible to have been a fact, moment/*— Mowhrm.Tfi(rmon . 
and by the perpetration of such + The Seventeenth Native Infantry* 



_ ' LS '^ previous night there had been signs of extra* 

‘ uue 3j ' ordinary activity in the enemy’s ranks, and a medi¬ 
tated attack on our outposts had been thwarted by 
Moore’s fertility of resource;* and as the morning of 
the 23rd dawned upon Cawupore, the insurgents, 
stimulated to the utmost by the associations of the 
day, came out in full force of Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery, flushed [with the thought of certain success, 
to attack both our outposts and our entrenchments, 
if the whole strength of the Han as force was not 
brought forth to surround us on this memorable day, 
a' 1. its components were fully represented. And there 
was a ster resolution, in many cases strengthened 
by oaths on the Ganges-water or the Koran, to destroy 
the English or to die in the attempt. The, excite¬ 
ment of all branches of the rebel-army was at its 
highest pitch. The impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
exceeded their discretion, for they galloped forward 
furiously within reach of our guns, and met with 
such a, reception, that many horses were left rider¬ 
less, and the troopers who escaped wheeled round 
and fled in fearful confusion. The Infantry, more 
cautious, improvised moving ramparts to shelter their 
skirmishers, by rolling before them as they advanced 
huge bales of cotton; but our guns were too well 

* Tim following iUiwfratve anco going out into tiro open, and I shall 
dote, told (jy Mowbray - Thomson, gire the word of cam maud as though 
claims insertion in this place ; ,f We our party were about to commence 
saw the jpafcfe gathering to this an at lack/ forthwith they sallied 
position from all parte* anti fearing out, Moore with a sword, iJelafosse 
that rny little band would be alto* with an empty musket, The cap- 
gel h ct o v expo w err d by hue ibers, I t»in voc ifern ted the wo rd s , 4 Ni an be r 
to Captain Moore For more men. one to the fronts And hundreds of 
The answer was net altogether unex* ammunition pouches rattled on the 
pected. * Not one could be spared t 1 bayonet sheaths as our courage bus 
fthwtWy afterwards, however* the foe* vaulted out bom the cover 
gallant captain c&me across t o me in afforded by heaps of rubbish, and 
company with Lieutenant Beljkfosse, railed into the safe c quarters pre- 
and lie said to me* E Thomson, I think seated by the barrack .walls/* 

I shall try a now dodge; we are 
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served to suffer this device to be ot' much use to the 
enemy, for some well-directed shots from our batteries 
set fire to these defences, and the meditated assault 


was defeated before it had developed itself into action. 
The attack on the outer barracks was equally unsuc¬ 
cessful. The enemy swarmed beneath our walls, but 
were saluted with so hot a fire from Mowbray-Thoie- 
son and his companions, that, in a little time, the 
seventeen had laid one more than their number dead 
at the doorway of the barrack. The great assault of 
the Centenary of Plassey, which was to have humbled 
the Feringhees to the dust, and to have revenged the 
victory of Clive, was in the issue a disastrous failure. 
The enemy begged to be permitted to bury their 
dead ,* end the remains of their cotton-bales served to 
stop the gaps in the earthworks of the English. But 
there was a more deadly foe than this weak and dis¬ 
ordered crowd of Hindoos and Mahoraedans to be 
encountered by our distressed people; and the Nana 
Sahib saw another source of victory than that which 
lay in the number of his fighting men. 
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For hunger had begun to gnaw* our little garrison. Approach 
Food which in happier times would have been turned °** (,mine - 
from with disgust, was seized with avidity and de¬ 
voured with relish. To the flesh-pots of the besieged 
no carrion was unwelcome. A stray dog was turned 
into soup. An old horse, fit only for the knackers, 
was converted into savoury meat. And when glorious 
good fortune brought a Brahminee bull within the 
fire of our people, and with difficulty the carcase of 
the animal was hauled into the’entrenchments, there 
was rejoicing as if a victory had been gained. But 
in that fiery month of June the agonies of thirst 
were even greater than the pangs of hunger. The 
well from which our scant supplies of water were 
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1S57. drawi was a favourite mark for the Sepoy gunners. 
It was a service of death to go to and fro with the 
bags and buckets which brought the priceless mois¬ 
ture to the lips of our famished people. Strong men 
and patient women thirsted in silence, hut the moans 
of the wounded and the wailings of the children it 
was pitiable to hear. The bheesties. or professional 
water-carriers, were soon slain in the exercise of their 
calling, and then English soldiers addressed .them* 
selves to the hazardous work of ministering at the 
well. A,, brave-hearted civilian, John Mackillop, 
appointed himself captain of the well, and, after a 
week of this hazardous service, was shot down a t his 
post. As he lay dying, his care was still for those 
in whose cause ho had yielded up his life; and he 
besought, almost with his last breath, a standee-by¬ 
te carry the precious fluid to the lady to whom it 
had been promised. And so as day- by day our 
people were wasting under these dire penances of 
hunger and thirst, the hopes of the Nana grew 
higher and higher, and he knew that the end was 
approaching. 


Tlic Capita- Three weeks had now nearly passed away since the 
latloo. investment h&d commenced—three weeks of such 
Jdlie misery as few, since sorrow entered the world, have 
ever been condemned to suffer. No reinforcements 
had come to their assistance. The looked-for aid 
from below seemed now to be a grim delusion. Their 
numbers' were fearfully reduced. Their guns were 
becoming unserviceable. Their ammunition was 
nearly expended ; and starvation was staring them in 
the face. To hold their position much longer was 
impossible. To cut their way out of it, with all those 
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women and children, was equally impossible. The 
shadow of a great despair was over them. W hen 
thus, as it were, at the last, gasp, there came to them 
a message from the Nana Sahib, brought by the 
hands of a Christian woman. It was on a slip of 
paper in the handwriting of Azimoollah, and it was 
addressed u to the subjects of Her Most Gracious 
.Majesty Queen Victoria." “All. those who are in no 
way connected"—so the document ran—“ with the 
acts of Lord Dalhousie, arid are willing to lay down 
their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allalia- 
bad."* 

There was not a/soldier in garrison who did not 
recoil from the thought of surrender—who would 
not have died with sword or musket in hand rather 
than lay down hia arms at the feet of the treacherous 
Mahratta. Sir Hugh Wheeler lifted up his voice 
against capitulation. To the English General the 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the dishonour of 
abandoning his post. He had not yet given up the 
hope of relief from the lower country, and he mis¬ 
trusted the Nana of Eithoor. f lic younger officers 
' were all for fighting it out to the last; but Moore 
and Whiting, whom the General consulted in this 
conjuncture, reluctantly declared themselves in favour 
of capitulation. They had no thought Tor themselves. 
Had there been only men in the entrenchments, they 
would have counselled and clung to the nobler a) * 
the manlier course. But when they thought of the 
women and children, and of what might befall them 
in the hands of the enemy, they turned hopefully to 

There, are conimry state nonIs s< imporhut point.” Bui I canuot e ny 
with respect to llie ideality of the that I tliinfcit is of much use le dis- 
sucaseuger, Some say that it was cuss,, or of couaequcucc to determine, 
Mrs. Greenaway, some Mrs- Jacobi, the question, 

Mr* TrtsYelyaa speaks of it as an 
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whatsoever promised deliverance from the horrors of 
the past and the greater horrors that might he in the 
future. There was,-too, a great, crowd of sick and, 
wounded, who could not be abandoned, and yet who 
could not, be carried off m the face of an opposing 
enemy. So the overtures of the Nana Sahib were 
not rejected; and the messenger carried back to the 
enemy's Camp an announcement that Wheeler and 
Ids chief officers were deliberating upon the offer 


that had been made to them. 

Next morning (there was then an armistice) Azim- 
oollah and Jo walla-Persaud presented themselves near 
our entrenchments, and Captain Moore and Whiting, 
accompanied by Mr. Roche, the Postmaster, went out 
with full powers to treat, with the emissaries of the 
Nana. It was then proposed that the British should 
surrender their fortified position, their guns, and 
their treasure, and that they should march out with 
their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in each 
man's pouch. On his part, the Nana was to afford 
them safe conduct to the river side, and sufficient 
carriage for the conveyance thither of the women and 
the children, the wounded and the sick. Boats were 
to be in readiness at the Ghaut to carry them down 
the Ganges, and supplies of flour (some added “sheep 
and goats also”) were to be laid in for the sustenance 
of the party during the voyage to Allahabad. These 
proposals were committed to paper find given to 
Azimooli ah, who laid them before h i s chief, and that 
afternoon a horseman from the rebel camp brought 
them back, saying that the Nana had agreed to them, 
and that our people were to evacuate the entrench¬ 
ments on that very night, 

Against this Vv r heeler protested; and the draft- 
treaty was returned with an intimation that it was 



iinpossible to ma "clt out until the morning. Then tSs'. 
the enemy "begun to gasconade and to endeavour to J 2f: ’ 


intimidate our people. They might as •well have 
threatened to move the Himafeyahs. Doondoo Punt, 
Nana Sahib, sent word that lie knew exactly the stare 
of our defences, the condition of our guns, and the 
scarcity of our provisions; that he would open fire at 
once upon our wretched place of refuge, and that in 
a few days not a man would be alive. Whiting and 
M owbray-Thoirison went out to meet the Bithoor 
emissaries, and the former replied, as became a lion- 
hearted Englishman, that they might carry our err 
tranchments, it they could; that their soldiers had 
generally shown greater alacrity in retiring from 
than in advancing towards our fortifications, and 
that we had, at all events, abundance of powder in 
our magazine to blow up both armies together. This 
determined language had its effect. The Nana con¬ 
sented to wait till the morrow. And a gentleman 
named Todd, who had been his English tutor, carried 
the treaty to the Rajah’s quarters, at the Sava da 
Eor. e, and obtained his signature to it. 

The Nana is represented to have been verv 
courteous to his old preceptor. It was the time, 
indeed, for serenity of manner and suavity of de¬ 
meanour—nay, indeed, for kindly and compassionate 
utterances and mollifying assurances. So, also, when 
Jowidla-Persand, with two others, went over as 
hostages to the British entrenchments, he blandly 
condoled with the British commander, expressed his 
sorrow that the old General should have suffered so 
much—that after half a century of service with the 
Sepoy Army of the Company they should turn 
against him at the close of his life. But God be 
praised, it was now all over—deliverance was at 
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1857. hand Every care would be taken that the English 
Juic-g en tlemon and their families should not be molested 
on their way to the river. And the companions of 
Jowaila-Persaud talked to others in the same polite 
md almost obsequious strain. That night our guns 
were made over to the enemy, and some of the cld 
Golundauze of the Company were placed in charge 
of them. 

Ti.e immnorc So forth from their entrenchments, in the early 
at the Oliaut. - x , , , „ . T , J 

Jujie (jj. morning, went the remnant of our garrison, with the 

women and the children, who had outlived the hor¬ 
rors of the siege—gaunt and ghastly, in tattered gar¬ 
ments. emaciated add enfeebled bv want, worn bv 
long suffering, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible marks of the battle upon them. The river 
was distant only a mile from our starting-point. But 
to them it was a long a. id a wretched journey. The 
wounded were carried mostly in palanquins. The 
women and children went in rough native bullock- 
carriages or on the backs of elephants, whilst the able- 
bodied marched out on foot with but little semblance 
of martial array, Moore as ever in the tan, and 
Yilbart bringing up the rear of the funeral proces¬ 
sion. The veteran AY heeler, with h is wife and 
daughters, is said to have walked down to the 
boats.* With what faith and hope within him, the 


* This h very distinctly stater! bv 
Movrbray-Tliomson; "Poor old Sir 
Hiifb Wheeler, his Jady,mid daugh¬ 
ters, walked down to the boats.” 
Other accounts, of a more circam- 
stautitfl, but perhaps not mare trust¬ 
worthy chan I'ter, indicate that (he 
ladies were conveyed to the Ghaut 
on an elephant, and, that the General 
himself went in a palanquin. This 
is the statement of Mr Trevelyan, 
who very carefully collated ail the 
evidence that has been produced. 


Colonel Williams, in bis synopses, 
says, “ Hussim Khan, the rider of 
General Wheeler's elfphmit, after 
taking Lady Wheeler find tier two 
daughters to the first boat on the 
line, returned for the General, whom 
meeting on the way mounted on a 
galloway, hr. likewise conveyed to 
the boats.” The Christian wire of n 
musician of the Fifty-sixth regiment, 
named liradslmw, says : “ uuieral 
Wheeler cafrie in a palkec (palan¬ 
quin)* They carried aim into the 
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■poor old man turned Iris face towards the Ghaut, He 


alone who reads the secrets of all hearts ever knew. 
But there were many in that woe-begone train who, 
although there was no sunshine on their faces, hud 
glimmerings in their hearts of a peaceful future, and 
who were fain to carry with them as they went such 
of their household gods as they had saved from the 
great wreck, or little memorials of the past, relics, 
perhaps, .of departed friends, to lie treasured after 
long years in the old home beyond the seas. Little 
was all they could take with them, weighed against 
what they had left behind; parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, children, friends. The beautiful had 
left their beauty, the young had left their youth, in 
those battered barracks; and even the children had 
old and wizened faces, which told that they had lived 


long years in the last miser aide month. 

The place of embarkation was known as the Suttee 
C hour a Ghaut, so called from a ruined village hard 
by which bore' that name. The road ran across a 
wooden bridge, painted white, which reminded a 
traveller, who afterwards visited the spot, “ of a bit 
m a Surrey common.”* Over this bridge they defied 
down into a ravine, which led past the compounds 
of some of our English residences to the Ghaut on 
the river-side. Near the Gliaut was a. Hindoo temple,f 
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wafer, hear the boat. He add, 

* Carry me a ]iktle further towards 
the boat 7 but the Sowar said, 1 No, 
get out here ! 1 As the General got 
out of the palkeo, head foremost, a 
Sowar gave him a cut with his sword 
in the nedc, find he ml into the 
water. , * - My son was killed near 
Hiiii. I saw it, alas ! nlasl” Another 
. statement is: “ The General and 
m:m of hem were on elephants— 
Mrs- Wheel tr was m a patkeo.” The 
further the investigation is pursued, 

TOL- II- 5 


the greater the uncertainty that is 
left upon the mind. This is given 
as anollRr instance of the difficulty 
of extracting the truth from a mS& 
of confhetitig’ evidence. 

* Mr, Trevelyan: u Story of Oawn- 
pore/* 

f u Small but in good repair, re¬ 
sembling nothing so nrnch as those 
summer houses of a century buck, 
which at the corners of old houses 
overhang Dutch canals and suburban 
Engl iali by e* way %}*— iTrewfyctn. 
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1857. known as the Temple of Hurdeo, or the Fisherman’s 
J ' m ' j *?• Temple, a structure of somewhat fanciful and not 
xuipicturesque design. The incidents of this mile 
march were not many. The Sepoys, as our wretched 
people huddled on towards the river, sometimes 
crowded round and talked to their old officers, utter¬ 
ing words of admiration or of compassion, which 
Were not wholly feigned. But as everywhere the 
Sepoy stands out as a living inconsistency of the 
strangest kind, no one can read with surprise any 
story illustrating the malignant and cruel hatred 
that, at the same time, burned in the bosoms of some 
who had once served in our "auks. Among those 
who left the entrenchments on that June morning 
were Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, a brave and good man, 
with a wife every way worthy of him. He, sorely 
wounded, was carried oil a bed or litter, and the lady 
walked axiously beside him. But their progress was 
slow; they fell in the rear before they had reached 
the bridge, and some Sepoys of his own regiment— 
the First—seeing his helpless condition, thus severed 
from his countrymen, came up to him and taunted 
him. Ordering the litter to be placed on the ground, 
they mocked and mimicked him, saying, “Is not this 
a fine parade, Colonel; is not the regiment well 
dressed up ?” Saying which, they fell upon him with 
their swords and killed him; and though some made 
profession of not slaying women, Mrs. Ewart was 
presently cut down, and lay a corpse beside the 
body of her husband. 

That the boats were ready on the river-side had 
been ascertained by a Committee of our own people ; 
and when the dreary procession reached the ap¬ 
pointed place of embarkation, the uncouth vessels 
were seen a little way in the stream, in shallow water; 
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foT it was the close-df the dry season, and the river 
ivas at its lowest. The boats were the ordinary eight- 
oared budgerows of the country-—ungainly struc, tures 
with thatched roofs, looking at a distance like float¬ 
ing hay-stacks, and into these our people now began 
to ctowd without order or method, even the women 
with children in their arms, with but little help 
from others, wading knee-deep in the water, and 
scrambling as they best could up the sides of the 
vessels. It was nine o’clock before the whole were 
embarked, and some, Heaven only knows, for their 
voices are sealed, may have breathed more i’reelv as 
they awaited the friendly order to push off and to 
drop down the stream towards the great goal of ulti¬ 
mate deliverance. But there were those on the river 
banks—those even in the boats themselves—who had 
fur other thoughts, far other expectations. Every 
boat that had been prepared for our people was 
intended to be a human slaughter-house. They had 
not gone down to the banks of a friendly river that 
was lo float them to safety. They had been lured to 
the appointed shambles, there to be given up to cruel 
death. 

So foul an act of treachery the world had never 
seen. Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, the adopted son 
of the last of the Peishwahs, had studied to some 
purpose the early history of his race. He knew how 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire—the head of 
the great family who had been the masters of tlie 
Peishwahs—had. under false pretext of friendly em¬ 
brace, dug his wagpuck into the bowels of the Maho- 
medari envoy, and gained by foulest treachery what 
he could not gain by force. The wagnuck Was now 
ready--the wagnuck of a thousand " claws—in the 
hands of the man who aspired to be the founder of a 
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1S57, new or renovated Mahratta Empire, Day after day, 


Jane : \ affei* week, the English, with their little band 

of fighting men, had defied all the strength of this 
new confederacy, aided by the moral and material 
help of our lessons and our resources; and now the 
enemy, under the garb of a new-born friendship, was 
hiding the cruel weapon that was to destroy them. 
Everything was ready for the great carnage. Tantis. 
Topee, who had been appointed master of the cere¬ 
monies, sat enthroned on a 1( chaboutree,” or plat¬ 
form, of a Hindoo temple, and issued his orders to his 
dependents. Azimoollah, also, was there, and the 
brethren of the Nana, and Teckha Singh, the new 
Cavalry General, and others of the leading men of 
the Bithoor party. And many Zemindars from the 
districts, and merchants and lesser people from the 
city, are said to have gone forth and to have lined 
the river banks to see the exodus of the English; not 
knowing what was to come, and not all, perhaps, 
rejoicing in our humiliation. It looked like a great 
holiday-show. Scarcely is a more animated scene to 
be witnessed on the banks of the Thames on the day 
of our great national boat-race. And it was some¬ 
thing even more than, this, for there was a great 
military display. The soldiery had gone out in force 
—Horse, Eoot, and Artillery; and the troopers sat 
their homes, with their faces turned towards the 
river, as though anxious for the sport to begin. And 
their patience was not, long tried. The signal had 
been given, and the butchery was to continence.* 

* As Tan tin Topee is here stated write a letter to General Wheeler to 
to have been the foremost agent in this effect j that < be Sepoys would 
Ibis Iidlbh work* it will interest the not ob ty bis orders, nntl that, if he 
reader to see the master-buteller's wished, he (t kt Naim) would get 
own account of tke butchery : ** The boats and convey him and those 
Nana,** he declared, u got a female with him in the entrenchment as far 
who had been captured before tv as Allahabad, An answer came from 
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No sooner were our people on board the boats, 
than the foul design became apparent. The sound of 
a bugle was beard. The Native boatmen, clambered 
over the sides of the vessels and sought the shore. 
Then a murderous tire of grapesliot and musket-balls 
was opened upon the wretched passengers from both 
banks of the river; and presently the thatch of the 
budgerows, cunningly ignited by hot cinders, burst 
into a blaze. There was then only a choice of cruel 
deaths for our dear Christian people. The men, or 
the foremost amongst them, strenuous in action to 
the last, leaped overboard, and strove, with shoulders 
to the hulls of the boats, to push them into mid- 
channel. But the bulk of the fleet remained im¬ 
movable, and the conflagration was spreading. The 
sick and wounded were burnt to death, or more mer- 
eiiully suffocated by the smoke; whilst the stronger 



tlie General that lie approved of lli is 
arrangement, and the saino evening 
the General sent the Nana something 
over one 3?io of rupees* and authorised 
him to keep the amount. The fol- 
1 owing day I went and got ready 
forty boat*, and having caused all 
the gentlemen, ladies, and children 
to get into 1 he boats, I started them 
01 T to Aliahatbad* la the mean while, 
Lie whole army, artillery included, 
having got ready, arrived at the 
river Ganges The Sepoys jumped 
into the water* and commenced a 
massacre of all the iftfcn, women, and 
children, mid set the boats on hre. 
They destroyed llrirty-uino boats; 
<>ne F however, escaped ua far as Kata 
Kuiikur, but was there caught, nrui 
brought bade to Onwjmare, uucl all 
on board of it destroyed. Four days 
after this the Nam said he was going 
to Bit ho or, to beep the anniversary 
of his mother’s death, 5 ’ This state¬ 
ment is at least partially true, and 
it might be suggested t hat the signal 
which Tantia Topee was seen to give 
was, according to Ida statement, a 


signal to start the boats* On this 
point , however, witnesses were ex¬ 
amined aud cross-examined with the 
same result. One said, “In niy pre¬ 
sence and hearing Tantia Topee sent 
for Teeka Sing, Sou tabular of Second 
Cavalry, known ss a General, and 
gave him orders to rush into the 
water and spare none." Another 
said, " 1 was standing concealed in a 
corner, close to where Taut i& Topee 
was seated, and f heard him tell 
Teaka Sing, a Soubahdar of the 
Second Cavalry, who was known as 
the General, to order the Solars to 
go into the water and put an end to 
the Europeans, and accordingly they 
rushed into the river and murdered 
them. 35 Other witnesses spoke dis¬ 
tinctly to the same effect; one man 
adding, " All orders regarding the 
massacre, issued by the Nana, Were 
carried into execution by Tantia 
Topee/ 1 I do not think that there 
can he the least doubt of the guilty 
activity of Tanlia Topee in this foul 
dec d. 
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•women, with children in their arms, took to the 
river, to be shot down in the water, to be sabred in 
the stream by the mounted troopers, who rode in 
after them, to be bayoneted on reaching land, or to 
be made captives, and reserved for a later and more 
cruel immolation. The fewest words are here the 
best, I should Have little taste to tell the foul details 
of this foul slaughter, even if authentic particulars 
were before me. It is better that they should remain 
in the obscurity of an uncertain whole; enough that 
no aspect of Christian humanity, not the sight of the 
old General, who had nearly numbered his fourscore 
years, nor of the little babe still at its mother’s breast, 
raised any feeling of compunction or of pity in these 
butchers on the river-side. It sufficed, that there 
was Christian blood to be shed. 

Whilst this terrible scene was being acted at the 
Ghaut, the .Nana Sahib, having full faith in the 
malevolent activity of his lieutenants on the river, 
hank, was awaiting the issue in his tent on the can¬ 
tonment plain. It is related of him that, unquiet in 
mind, he moved about, pacing hither and thither, in 
spite of the indolence of his habits and the obesity 
of his frame. After a while, tidings of the progress 
of the massacre were brought to him by a mounted 
trooper. What had been passing within him during 
those morning hours no human pen can reveal, 
Perhaps some slight spasm of remorse may have 
come upon him, or he may have thought that better 
use might be made of some of our people alive than 
dead. But whether moved by pity or by craft, he 
sent orders back by the messenger that no more 
women and children should be slain, but that not an 
Englishman was to be left alive. So the murderers, 
after butchering, or trying to butcher, the remnant 



of oar fighting-men, stayed their hands and censed iss?. 


from the slaughter; and a number of weaker vie- Jnuc 27 ‘ 
thus, computed with probable accuracy at a hundred 
hud twenty-five, some sorely wounded, some lialf- 
drowned, all dripping with the water of. the Ganges 
and begrimed with its mud, were carried back in 
custody to Caw n pore, by the way they had come, 
envying, perhaps, those whose destiny had been 
til ready accomplished. 

But among the men—survivors of the Cawnpore Eacrme of tho 
garrison—were some who battled bravely for their S ^ e Boat ‘ 
lives, and sold them dearly. Strong swimmers took 
to the river, but often sunk in the reddened wafer 
beneath the fire of their pursuers whilst others, 
making towards the land lower down the stream, 
stood at bay on bank or islet, and made vain but 
gallant use of the cherished revolver m the last grim 
energies of death. There was nothing strange, per¬ 
haps, in the fact that the foremost heroes of the 
defence were the last even now to yield up their lives 
to the fury-of the enemy. One boat held Moore and 
Vibart, Whiting and Mowbray- 1 Thomson, Ashe, Dela- 
fosse, Bolton, and others, who had beer, conspicuous 
in the annals of that heroic defence. By some acci¬ 
dent or oversight the thatch had escaped ignition. 

Lighter, too, than the rest, or perhaps more vigorously 
propelled by the shoulders of these strong men, it 
drifted down the stream ; but Moore was shot through 
the heart in the act of propulsion, and Ashe and 
Bolton perished whilst engaged in the same work. 

The grape and round-shot from the Oude bank of the 
river ere long began to complete the massacre. The 
dying and the dead lay thickly together entangled in 
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1857 , the bottom of the boat/* and for the living there was 
Jane 27. not a mottthful of food. 

As the day warned it was clear that rlie activity of 
the enemy had not abated. That one drifting boat, 
on the dark waters of the Ganges, without boatmen, 
without oars, without a rudder, was nob to be left 
alone with such sorry chance of escape ; so a blazing 
budgerow was sent down the river after it, and 
burning arrows were discharged at its roof. Still, 
however, the boat was true to its occupants; and 
_t rne 23 , with the new day, now .grounding on sand-banks, 
now pushed off again into the stream, it made weary 
progress between the two hostile batiks, every hour 
lighter, for every hour brought more messengers of 
death, t At sunset, a pursuing boat from Cawnpore 
with fifty or sixty armed Natives on board, came 
after our people, with orders to board and to destroy 
them. But the pursuers also grounded on a sand¬ 
bank ; and then there was one of those last grand 
spasms of courage even in death which arc seldom 
absent from the story of English heroism. Ex¬ 
hausted, famishing, sick and wounded, as they were, 
they would not wait to be attacked. A little party 
of officers and soldiers armed themselves to the teeth, 


* "Thehorrors of the lingering 
hours of tint day seemed as if they 
would never cease* We had no food 
in the bdatr, and had taken nothing 
before starting. The water of the 
Ganges was all that passed our lips* 
save prayers, and shrieks* ttmfercoRS. 
The wounded and the dead were 
of ten entangled together in the bot¬ 
tom of the boat; to extricate the 
corpses was a work of extreme diffi* 
cnlty, though imperatively necessary 
from the dreaded consequences of 
the Intense heat and the importance 
of lightening the boat as much as 
poss idle * n — Mow&rag-Tkom*mi. 
f "At two j.m* we stranded of 


NtizuJIfcurhj and they opened upon 
us with musketry, Major Vila it 
had been shot through one arnfoii 
the preceding chi)'; iievertMm, be 
got out, and whilst helping to push 
Off the boat was shot through the 
other am. Captain Afclriit Turner 
had both his legs smashed. Captain 
Whiling was kitted. Lieutenant 
Quin was shot through the arm; 
Captain Stoppings through the arm* 
and Mrs, Scopings through the thigh. 
Lieu ten out Harrison wm shot dead* 
* * . * Blenman, our bold spy, was 
shot in the groin*--— 'Matebut;;- T/ioru* 
ion* 
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and fell heavily Upon the people who had come down 
to destroy them. Very few of the pursuers returned 
to tell the story of their pursuit. This was the last 
victory of the hero-martyrs of C awn pore. * They took 
the enemy's boat, and found in it good stores of am¬ 
munition. They would rather have found a little 
food. Victors as they were, they returned to the 
cover of the boat only to wrestle with a more for¬ 
midable enemy. For starvation was staring them in 
the face. 

Sleep fell upon the survivors;, and when they woke 
the wind had risen, and the boat was drifting down 
the stream—in the darkness they knew not whither; 
and some even then hud waking dreams of a coining 
deliverance. But with the first glimmer of the morn¬ 
ing despair came upon them. The boat had been 
carried out of the main channel of the river into a 
creek or siding, where the enemy soon discerned it, 
and poured a shower of .musket-balls upon its miser¬ 
able inmates. Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with 
both arras shot through, issued his last orders. It 
was a forlorn hope. But whilst there was a sound 
arm among them, that could load and lire, or thrust 
with a bayonet, still the great game of the English 
was to go to the front and smite the enemy, as a race 
that seldom waited to be smitten. So Mowbray ■ 
Thomson and Delafosse, with.a little band of Euro¬ 
pean soldiers of the Thirty-second and the Eighty- 
fourth, landed to attack their Assailants. The fierce 
energy of desperation drove them forward. Sepoy » 
and villagers, armed and unarmed, surged around 
them, but they charged through the astounded mul- 

1 Mowlmiy-Thomson was one of ns, eighteen or twenty of ns charged 
these, Nothing can be more modest them/ and few of their number 
than tkU part of in* narrative* ff In- esc iped to tell the story,’* 
stead of waiting for them to attack 
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1S57. tirade, and made their Tray back again through the 

June 29. crowd of blacks to the point from which thev had 
started. Then they saw that the boat was gone. The 
fourteen were left upon the pitiless land, whilst their 
doomed companions floated down the pitiless water. 

The last There was one more stand to be made by Mowbrey- 
Thomson. anti his comrades. As they retreated along 
the bank of the river, seeing after a while no chance 
of overtaking the boat, they made for a Hindoo 
temple, which had caught the eye of their leader, and 
defended the doorway with fixed bayonets. After a 
little time they stood behind a rampart of black and 
bloody corpses, and fired, with comparative security, 
over ibis bulwark of human flesh, A little putrid 
water found in the temple gave our people new 
strength, uid they held the doorway so gallantly, and 
so destructively to the enemy, that there seemed to 
be no hope of expelling them by force of arms. So 
whilst word went back to Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib, 
that the remnant of the English Array was not to be 
conquered, the assailants, huddling round the temple, 
brought leaves and faggots, which they piled up 
beneath the walls, and strove to bum out the little 
garrison. Then Providence came to them help in 
their sorest need. The wind blew smoke and fire 
away from the temple. But the malice of the enemy 
had a new device in store. They’ threw bags of 
powder on the burning embers. There was now 
nothing left for our people but flight. Precipitating 
themselves into the midst of the raging multitude, 
they fired a volley and then charged with the 
bayonet. Seven of the fourteen carried their lives 
with them, and little else, to the bank of the river. 
There they took to the stream; but presently two 
of the swimmers were shot, through the head, whilst 
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nigh exhausted, making for a sand- 1S57. 
bank, had his skull battered hi as soon as he landed. ,une 
But the surviving four, being strong swimmers, 
and with heroic power in doing and in suffering, 
struck down. the. stream, and aided by the current, 
evaded their pursuers, Mo wbray-Thomson and Dc- 
lafosse, with privates Murphy and Sullivan, reached 
alive the territory of a friendly Oude Rajah, and sur¬ 
vived to tell the story of Cawnpore. 

Teeming as it does with records of heroic exploits, Xpgkoted 
this narrative of the Sepoy War contains nothing 1 
that surpasses—perhaps nothing that can justly be 
compared with—this wonderful episode of the last 
struggles- of die martyrs of Cawnpore. The grand 
national courage, of the manifold developments of 
w hich it is impossible to write without strong emotion, 
has no nobler illustration than that of the last stand 
of the remnant of the Cawnpore garrison. A year 
before, England had made tardy reparation of past 
neglect by instituting an Order of Valour. It bears a 
name which renders it personally dear to the reci¬ 
pients of this generation, and will be cherished in 
historical ages yet to come. It was right that of such 
an order there should be but one class. Biit if there 
had been many classes, Mowhray-Thomson and Dela- 
fosse, Murphy and Sullivan, would have earned the 
highest decoration of which the order could boast. 

But, l know not by what strange omission, by whose 
neglect, or by what accident for which no one is 
responsible, it happens that not one of these heroes 
has borne on his breast the Victoria Cross. Doubt¬ 
less, they arc the representatives of a gigantic disaster, 
not of a. glorious victory. But the heroism of failure 
is often greater than the heroism, of success. And 
since the time when, in the days of early Rome, the 
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Three kept the Bridge, there have been none more 
worthy of ell the honour that a sovereign or a nation 
can bestow on the doers of brave deeds, than those 
who held the temple on the banks of the Ganges, and 
fought their way through an armed multitude thirst- 
ing for their blood, until from village to village there 
ran the cry that the Englishmen could not be beaten. 

Whilst the gallant Four, thus mercifully saved by 
what, humanly regarded, had seemed to be a sum¬ 
mons to certain destruction, the companions from 
whom they had been severed were losing all hope of 
deliverance. What befel them after they drifted 
away, leaving Mowbray-Thomson and his little band 
of resolute fighting-men on the shore, can never be 
accurately known in detail. But the boat was over¬ 
taken, and all its living cargo carried back to Cawn- 
pore, and turned out upon the well-known landing? 
place, where a great assemblage of Sepoys was ready 
to receive them. Some eighty Christian people in all 
had been brought back, after three days of agony and 
terror on the dark waters of the Ganges, too merciless 
to overwhelm them.* From the river bank they were 
driven, a miserable herd of men, women, and children, 
to the old cantonment, to await the execution of the 
orders of the Nana. He went out himself to gloat 
upon their sufferings. The men were doomed to 
death at once. The women and children, with greater 
refinement of cruelty, were suffered to survive their 
husbands and their fathers, and reserved for a second 
death. One English lady clung to her husband, and 

* Eighty is ills number given % brought back on carts, and arrived 
Mr, Sberer after,’very eareftiI inquiry at the Ghaut on the 30th of June* 
and collabiou of evidencs * They wore 
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perished. The rest were torn away, whilst the mus¬ 
kets of the Sepoys were loaded for that fatal fusillade. 

Then an English officer, who throughout all the 
accidents of that river voyage had preserved a prayer- 
book of the Church of England, sought permission to 
read to his doomed comrades a few sentences of that 
beautiful liturgy, whose utterances are never so 
touchingly appropriate as amidst the sorest, trials 
and troubles of life. Leave was granted. And with 
one arm in a sling, whilst with the other lie held the 
precious volume before his eyes, Seppings proclaimed 
to that doomed congregation the great message of sal¬ 
vation ; and even amidst the roar and rattle of the 
musketry the glad tidings were still ringing in their 
ears, as they passed away to another world. 

Then the women and children were sent to swell 
the crowd of captives, which these conquerors of the 
hour were holding still in store as a final relish for 
their feast of slaughter. All who had not been 
burnt, or bayoneted, or sabred, or drowned in the 
•great massacre of the boats on the 27th of June, 
had been swept up from the Ghaut and carried to the 
Savada House, a building which had figured in the 
history of the siege as, for a time, the head-quarters 
of the rebel leader. And now these newly-made 
widows and orphans were added to the shuddering 
herd of condemned innocents. 

This done, Hoondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, carrying j u i y i, 
with him. an infinite satisfaction derived from the The Nana 
success of his machinations, went off to his palace at K'^hwah. d 
Bithoor. Next day, in all the pride and pomp of 
power, he was publicly proclaimed Peishwah. No 
formality, no ceremony was omitted, that could give 
dignity to the occasion. He took his seat upon fhe 
throne. The sacrament of the forehead-mark was 
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1SG7. duly performed. The cannon roared out its recogni- 

July b tiou of the new ruler. And when night fell, the 
darkness was dispersed by a general illumination, 
and showers of fireworks lit up the sky. But it was 
not long before, even in flic first flush of triumph, 
heaviness fell upon the restored sovereignty of the 
Peishwah. He was, after all, only a miserable tool 
in the hands of others. And news soon reached him 
that, in his absence from Cawnpore, his influence was 
declining'. The Mahometan party was waxing strong. 
It had hitherto been overborne by the Hindoo power, 
probably more’ than all else for want of an efficient 
leader. But there was a Mahomed an nobleman, 
known as the Nunny Newab, who had taken a con¬ 
spicuous, if not an active, part hi the siege. At the 
commencement of the outbreak be bad been made 
prisoner by the In ana Sahib, apd his house had been 
plundered: bnt v subsequently they had entered into 
a covenant of friendship, and a command had been 
given to the Newab. He directed or presided over 
one of the batteries planted at the Bacqnei Court, 
driving down to it in las carriage, and sitting on a 
chair, in costly attire, with a sword at his side and a 
telescope, in his hand ; and there was no battery that 
wrought us greater mischief than the N unity Newab’s. 
He had got together some cunning Native artificers, 
who experimentalised on red-hot shot and other com¬ 
bustibles, not without damage to the lives of those 
working in the batteries; and it was a projectile 
from one of his guns—described as a ball of resin— 
which set fire to the barrack in the entrenchments. 
The N ana was so delighted with this exploit that he 
sent, the Newab a present of five thousand rupees, 
and the story ran, that in the administrative arrange¬ 
ments which were to follow the extinmntuion of the 



English, he was to be Governor of Cawnpore. Among lSBf. 
the Mahojlbcdana of the neighbourhood he was held 


in high estimation, and large numbers of followers 
attended him as lie went down every day to his 
battery. 

And now there was some talk of setting up the 
Newab as head of the new Government. If this had 
been done there would have been faction fights 
between Hindoos and Mahomedans, which would 
have weakened the power of the general enmity to 
the Christian races, and hastened the day of retribu- 
t ion. Then other disturbing rumours reached him. 

The English reinforcements were advancing from 
Allahabad—hot for revenge, eager for blood. The 
story ran that- the white soldiers were hanging every 
Native who caine in their way. It was plain that 
the time for strenuous action had come. A great 
fear was settling down upon ,the minds of the in¬ 
habitants of Cawnpore, who were leaving their homes 
in the city and seeking refuge in the villages; and 
the military classes, as is ever their wont at such 
times, were clamouring for donatives, and dedaiminu 
against the parsimony of the Nana. To send forth 
assuring and even boastful addresses alike to the 
citizen and to the soldier, was his first care in this 
month of July;* and it was necessary, without' 
delay, to issue largesses in money, and in the alluring 
shape of those much-coveted gold bangles, the thought 
of Which, ever since the commencement of the sicov, 
had stimulated the aelivity of the Sepoys. 

So the Peishwah of the hour was summoned back July 6. 
to Cawnpore by the lieutenants whom he bad left to 
govern In his absence. He established himself in an 
edifice, of goodly proportions, which had been built 
* Some of these ipill be found ia the Appendix. 
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iss;. for an hotel by a Mahomedan capitalist; and here he 
JuIt l> * held high carnival. The native gossips of the day 
related how, after the fashion of the East, he strove 
to drown the cares and anxieties which gathered 
round him, with music, and dancing, and bnlibonery 
in public; and that he solaced himself, in more re¬ 
tired hours, with strong drink and the caresses of a 
famous courtesan. Day after day his scouts brought 
exaggerated stories of the advance of the English 
battalions; and he issued instructions to his officers 
to go out to meet them. He had put foi'fch astound¬ 
ing proclamations to assure the people that the pride 
of the English Jmd been humbled to the dust, and 
that their armies had been overwhelmed by more 
powerful nations, or, by God's providence, drowned 
in the sea. There was no lie which Doondoo Punt 
and his lieutenants had. not put forth, in some shape 
or other, to assure the minds of- the people and to 
make men believe that there was nothing now to be 
hoped or feared from the prostrate Feringhees. But 
ever, as the month of July wore on, news came 
from below that the English were advancing; and 
the Pcishwah trembled as he heard, even in the 
midst of his revelries. There was, however, one more 
victory to be gained before the collapse of the new 
Mahratta power on the banks of the Ganges. And 
the Nana smiled as he thought that the game was all 
in his own hands. 

The captives ft was only a victory over a number of helpless 

giinr? 1>ecb ' c " women and children—a victory safe and easy. The 
English prisoners had been removed from the Savaua 
Kotee to a small house, which had been built by an 
English officer for Ins native mistress (thence called 
the “ Beebee-ghur”); but had more recently been 
the residence of a humble Eurasian clerk. There 



was scanty accommodation in it for a single family. 
In this wretched building were now penned, like 
sheep for the slaughter, more than two hundred 
women and children. For the number of the cap¬ 
tives had by this time been increased by an addition 
from a distance. Whilst our Christian people at 
Cawnpore had been suffering what has been but 
dimly portrayed in the preceding pages, there had 
been a great crisis at .Futtchgurh, the British military 
station adjacent to the city of Fnrmckabad, in the 
district of that name. It lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges, eighty miles above 0awnporc. In 
the first week of June, after nearly a month of ex¬ 
treme anxiety, it had become apparent that the lives 
of all the Europeans, and they were many, would be 
sacrificed if they continued to dwell at Futtehgurh. 
So, not knowing in the first week of June the true 
position of affair-: at Cawnpore, a large number of 
our people took to their boats and drifted down to 
the great British cantonment, as to a place of refuge. 
The story of Futtehgurh must be told in another 
chapter of this narrative, ft is enough that it should 
be related here that those who descended the river 
were attacked on the way, and that when one boat 
reached the neighbourhood of Cawnpore the Nana 
Saltib’s people captured it, dragged out its unhappy 
inmates, and carried them, bound, to the feet of their 
master. Then there was a slaughter, in his presence, 
of all the men, three excepted • and the women and 
children were carried off to swell the miserable crowd 
in the “ Beebee-ghur.” 

This new prison-house lay between the Native city 
and the river, under the shadow of the improvised 
palace of the Peishwah, within sound of the noisy 
music, and within sight of the torch-glare which sig- 
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Dal wed his highness’s nocturnal rejoicings.* Thus 
huddled together, fed upon tho coarsest provender of 
the country, doled out to them by sweepers, their suf¬ 
ferings were intolerable. Cholera and diarrhoea broke 
out among them, and some were mercifully saltered 
to die.f If, in the agony and terror of this captivity, 
bereft of reason, any one of these sufferers antici¬ 
pated, by action of her own, the day of doom, (iod 
will surely take merciful account of the offence. The 
horror of a fouler shame than had jet come upon 
them may have crazed more intellects than one. 
But there was in this no more than a phantom of the 
imagination. Our women were not dishonoured save 
that they were made to feel their servitude. They 
were taken out, two at a time, to grind corn for the 
Nana’s household. An educated English gentle- 



* The following minute descrip¬ 
tion of the Ir Beebee-ghur” in from a 
private journal kept by Major Gor¬ 
don of the Sixty-first f Ml was a 
dismal kind of bungalow m a small 
core pound near what used to be the 
Assembly Booms. There was a nar¬ 
row verandah running along nearly 
the whole of the front* At lire two 
ends of it were bathing-rooms, open- 
iug both into the verandah and into 
side-rooms* Then came an inner 
entrance room, and thru one about 
sixteen % sixteen* and then an oj mi 
verandah as in front. At either side 
was h narrow room* * . * It was, in 
fact, two small houses, built on 
exactly the same plan* facing eaelt 
other/and having a space ci closed 
between them* 

t Mr* Trevelyan, referring to a 
diary kept by a Native doctor who 
visited tlie prisoners, says* n There 
is a touching little entry which de¬ 
serves notice. In the column headed 
‘names' appears the words ‘ok bee- 
bee' (one baby)* under that marked 
‘ disease’ is written f ap sc/ of haelf.” 
As a "fcccbce” is not a baby, but a 


lady or woman, J attributed this 
error to tlie writers brief residence 
in India, bul I find the passage is 
taken from Mr. Shercria official re¬ 
port, a document of the hlgho&tvaltie* 
I must still, however, hold to the 
opinion that tf ek bee bee' means one 
lady, and 1 should have thought that 
the pathos of ihe <f ap sc” lav iu its 
meaning that she killed herself* if it 
wore not for a suspicion that hi 
Shcrer’s repot! €i beepee ” h n mis 
print for “ baba ” I have not teen the 
original list, but it was translated by 
Major Gordon, who was on General 
Neills Stuff* This officer wrote down 
iu his journal, id tho time, most of 
the names. “ From the 7ih/ f he says, 
" to the morning of the 15th, twenty- 
eight people died; nine cholera; 
nine diarrhoea; one dysentery; three 
of wounds; one, an infant two days 
old; five, disease not mentioned. I 
could not make out ail tho names, 
but those of wh ; di lam sure arc” * * 
and then a list if. given, including, 
under date July 10, <r A baby of two 
days old—of itself/’ This seems to 
be conclusive* 



woman needed not even a week's residence in India 1857, 
to tend I her the meaning of this. As they sat there Ju k 7 ~ ]5 - 
on the ground, these Christian captives must have 
had some glimmering recollection of their biblical 
studies, and remembered how in the East the grind¬ 
ing of corn was ever regarded as a symbol of subjec¬ 
tion—how, indeed, it was one of the crowning curses 
of the first great captivity on record.* When the wives 
of the English conquerors were set to grind corn in 
the court-yards of the Mahratta, the national humilia¬ 
tion was then and there complete—then, but only for 
a little while; there, but only on a little .space. And 
the pathos of the picture is perfected when we see 
that these delicate ladies, with their faces to the grind¬ 
stone, did not find the office so wholly distasteful, as 
it enabled them to carry back a little flour to the 
l< Bcebee-gluir'’ to feed their famishing children. 

So here, just under the windows of the Nana Sahib, 
was a very weak, defenceless enemy, which might be 
attacked with impunity and vanquished with case. 

But, with that other enemy, which was now ad¬ 
vancing from Allahabad, and, as the story run, de¬ 
stroying every one in their way, the issue of the con¬ 
test was more doubtful. A great body of Horse and 

* Some, perhaps, may hive called of if. Therefore, hear now this, thou 
to mind, in this hour of humiliation, that art given to pleasures, that 
the awful appropriateness of the dwellest carelessly, that siyyest in 
forty, seventh'chaplet of Isaiah, and thine heart, ‘ I am Hll4 j , ; . ;Ue „[*„ \..... 
mostly of these solemn words:— side me; 1 shall not sit ns : widow, 

" Come down and sit in th. dust, O neither shall I know I he loss of ckb 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on dren. But these two things shall oomo 
the ground. .... .for tluiu shtilt no to thee m a moment, in one day, (he 
more he called tender atm delicate, loss of children and widowhood. . . . 
lake the millstones ami grind uveal: Evil shall come upon time; thou 
uncover thy locks, make hare the shall not know from whence it riseth; 

Jep, uncover the thigh, pass over the and mischief shall fall upon thee ■ 
rivers. ... Thou sauisf, ‘ I shall he thou shall- not be able to put it off, 

^ lad? fur eyjr/ so that thou didst and desolation shall come noon thee 
not lajr these, things to ilij hfcart, sudden!?/ 1 
neither didst remember iho latter end 

2 a 2 








1857. Foot, with a formidable array of guns, had gone dovm 

July 7—15, tQ the progress of the British ; but, before the 

month of July was h alf spent, news came that they 
had been disastrously beaten, Havelock had taken 

the field in earnest. The hopes of his youth> the 

prayers of his manhood, had been accomplished; he 
had lived to command an army, to gain a victory, 
and to write a despatch in his own good name. 


At the close of this chapter, I must express my obligation* to the 
priated Volumes of Captain Mbwbffty-Tkomson aud_ ®r. Otto Trevelyaa* 
The reminiscences of the one writer and the investigations of the other 
have been equally serviceable to me. But to no one am I more indebted 
than to Colonel tViBlama for the invaluable mass of oral information vhidi 
be has elicited and placed on record, and the admirable synopsis which 
aecotopBives it. Troin im i m mei e pile of con 11let!n g eviden c ?, £ believe 
that, guided by Colonel Williams, Xhave extracted the truth. There are 
still, however, some doubts and uncertainties i\s regards points of detail, 
especially in respect of the numbers both of the lighting men in the 
entrenchment a and of the women and children in the tf Beebecghuiy 1 
The discrepancy with respect to the former may have arisen from the cir¬ 
cumstance that in some list a the sick wore computed, but not in others. 
Colonel Wilburns gives a nominal roll of European troops composing she 
English ] portion of 'ho Caw up ore garrison who wore killed between the 
6th and §Qt,h of June. Id this we have the mimes of fifty-nine Artillery 
men, seventy nine men of the Thirty-second, forty-nine of the Eighty- 
fourth, and fifteen of live Madras Fusiliers—making in all two hundred 
and two, exclusive of officers. Mr. bherer’s numbers differ from these— 
his aggregate being a hundred and sixty-four. Willi regard to the women 
and children in the ** Beebee-gbiir/ 5 I think fit at Major Gordon’s estimate 
k most probably correct, lie says, after Undying the list, of prisoners, 
t€ It appears from this that two hundred and ten were left on lie 11th, 
and as twelve died between that and the 15th, (here must probably have 
been a hundred and ninety-seven when the massacre took place. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UESEKAL HAVELOCK AT ALLAHABAD — EqiriniENT OE THE BRIGADE — 
ADVANCE TOWARDS CAWKPUllfi— JUNCTION W IT 11 REN ADD—THE BATTLES 
OK rCTXEp ruRL, AQM> ? AND CAWTTPORE—THE MASSACRE OP THE WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN—EE-OGCl/PATLON OK CAW NT POKE, 

Assured of the miserable fact that Cawnpore had 
fallen, General Havelock, having halted Eenaud’s 
column at Lohanga, was eager to advance to join him 
and to push on for the recovery of the important 
position that we had lost, and the chastisement of the 
insolent enemy, lie telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant 
at Calcutta, saying: “ We have lost Cawnpore, an 
important point on the great line of communication, 
and the place from which alone Lucknow can be 
succoured; for it would be hardly possible, at this 
season of the year, to operate on the cross-roads. My 
duty is. therefore, to endeavour to take Cawnpore, to 
the accomplishment of which I will bend every effort. 
1 advance along the trunk-road as soon as 1 can 
unite fourteen hundred British Infantry to a battery 
of six. well-equipped guns. Lieutenant-Colonel Neill 
whose high qualities 1 cannot sufficiently praise, will 
follow with another column as soon as it is organised, 
and this fort is left in proper hands."* 



* Marslimrm’j Life of Havelock. 
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Havelock had hoped to commence his march ou 
the 4th of July, hut the impediment® in the way of 
the complete equipment of his force were too nume¬ 
rous and too serious to admit of so early a move¬ 
ment. All the old difficulties, of which I have already 
spoken, were in his way, and it was not until the 
sun was dimly declining on the 7th that he could 
give the order to march. It was but a small force 
for the work before-it. A thousand European In¬ 
fantry soldiers, belonging to four different regiments, 
composed the bulk of Havelock’s army. Some of 
those were seasoned soldiers, but some were raw 
recruits. Then there were a hundred and thirty of 
Brazier’s Sikhs, a battery of six guns, and a little 
troop of Volunteer Cavalry, mustering only eighteen 
sabres, but in the hands of such men worth their 
number five times told. Among them were young 
officers, whose regiments had revolted,* and civilians 
whose cure berries were' closed; and as they rode out, 
badly mounted (for Palliser’s Irregulars had taken 
the best horses), under their gallant leader, Captain 
Barrow of the Madras Cavalry, there w as a large- 
hearted enthusiasm among them which made them 
feel equal to the encounter of any number of Native 
horsemen that could be brought against them. Nor 
should there be omission from the record of the fact 
that, when Havelock marched forth for the recovery 
of Cawnpore and the relief of Lucknow, he was 
accompanied by some of the best staff-officers with 

t * “New to the country, new to often without a tent or cover of miy 
tlie service, nnaccmsfcomod to rough- soil to shelter fern fremi the rain or 
it, brought up in every luxury, sun, with bad provisions and Imrtl 
itml led to bin eve thri m their work* Side by sWc with tlie private.s 
arrival in India they would have the they took their turn of duty, and 
these voting officers (deprived side by side with them they fomrhfc, 
of employ njcnt by the mu f iny of tb&If were wounded, and sotne died”— 
regiments) willingly threw them- Quoted L: Marshmafts 1</ K of lime - 
selves into Uie thick of the work, lock. Author not ttaied. 
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whom it lias ever been the good fortune of a general 1^7- 
to be associated. In Lieutenant-Colonel Frascr-Tytlcr Ju,J 
and Captain Stuart Beatson he had a Quarter-Master 
General and an Adjutant-General of his brigade, 
selected by himself not to be out-matched in efficiency 
by any officers of those departments. 

It was a dull, dreary after;icon when Havelock’B March for 
Brigade marched out of Allahabad, and very soon 
the rain came down in torrents to damp the ardour 
of the advancing force. Neither on that day nor on 
the succeeding one was the progress rapid. Many 
of the men were unused to Indian marching, and uum- 
1 k r - fell in the rear, weary, footsore, disabled. There 
was great discouragement in this, but as Havelock 
advanced, it became more and more apparent to him 
not only that Cawnpore had fallen, but that a large 
body of the enemy were advancing to meet him, and 
this rendered it not only expedient, but imperative, 
that no time Should be lost in joining the advanced 
column. Neill, doubtful, as it has been seen, of the 
fall of Cawnpore, had telegraphed to Sir Patrick 
Grant, urging him to push on Renaud’s column, and 
Pen and was moving forward into the clutches of the 
Nana’s force; and though Havelock’s knowledge of 
the inestimable value at such a time of English life 
and English health rendered him careful of his men, 
he now recognised a. paramount emergency over¬ 
ruling these considerations, and sped onwards by 
forced marches to overtake his Lieutenant. And an 
hour after the midnight of the 11th—12th of July, 
in the broad light of an unclouded moon, his fore¬ 
most details came up with Reminds detachment. 

Before dawn the junction was completed. Renaud 
drew up his men along the side of the road; and as 
the Highlanders struck up the stirring strain of the 
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il Campbells are coming," welcomed the new arrivals 
with ringing cheers. Then they marched on together, 
and about seven o’clock the whole force halted at 
Belindnh, a spot some four miles from the city of 
Futtehpcre,* 

The troops were weary and footsore, and Havelock 
was eager to give his men the rest and refreshment 
they so much needed. So arms were piled, and our 
soldiery were preparing for the morning meal, when 
their hungry hopes were disappointed by the unex¬ 
pected arrival of a twenty-four-pound shot, which 
well-nigh reached, the feet of the General. The truth 
was soon apparent. Colonel Tytler had gone forward 
with an escort to reconnoitre, and sonic spies, de¬ 
spatched by Lawrence from Lucknow, had brought 
him word that the enemy were at Futtehpore. There 
was no more thought of the breakfast. The battle 
was before them, The men stood to their arms and 
fell in at the word of command, and, forgetful of the 
long and weary night-march just ended, set their 
faces towards the camp of the enemy, and strode on, 
steady and stern, to meet them. 

They soon met. For the enemy, thinking that they 
had come up with the advanced column only, under 
Major Renaud, swept forward with an insolent front, 
confident of victory. Conspicuous before all were 
the troopers of the Second Cavalry, who came on 
menacingly in an extended line, as though eager to 


* Culc&tta Review, vol nxib, 
Article, fl Hftvelock’s Indian Cam* 
pfligU** written fay one who took 
part in it. This writer, a very able 
one, spys, u Wg ahull no! soon for* 
get the scene* . . * Wg well recollect 
now anxious Major Rewind was to 
cantu re Fii U rfi por c before Havelock 
reached u*, it having hem reported 
to us that it was defended only by ft 


lew matchlock-men* Tins was pro* 
bably correct at the lime, but the 
Nana, wit h Iiis large force,was march¬ 
ing down upon it, and had we ad¬ 
vanced not a soul would liare lived 
to fell the tale; bul Proridciute pre¬ 
served us from a fate whir h ui that 
time would have been ruinous to our 
power iii India/ 3 
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enclose qup little band in the toils of a swiff, destruc¬ 
tion. So Havelock, as he wrote, unwilling “to.be 
bearded, determined at once to bring on an action.’ 
Then the truth became miserably apparent to the 
enemy ; and in an instant the light of proud defiance 
paled beneath the astounding disclosure. The weak 
detachment, that was to have been so easily over¬ 
whelmed, had suddenly grown, as though under the 
hand of Shiva the Destroyer, into a strong, well- 
equipped, well-handled force of all arms, advancing 
to the battle with a formidable line of guns in the 
centre. Flushed with the savage memories of the 
past, and eager for fresh slaughter, these bloodhounds 
of the Nana Sahib had rushed upon their prey only 
to find themselves brought face to face with death. 
Surprise, disappointment, fear, trod down even the 
brutal instincts within them, and the paralysis of a 
great reaction was upon them. The fight commenced. 
It was scarcely a battle; but it was a consummate 
victory. Our Enfield rifles and our guns would not 
permit a conflict. The service of the Artillery was 
superb. There had come upon the scene a new war¬ 
rior, of whom India had before known nothing* but 


1867, 
Julj 13, 


whose name from that day became terrible to our 
enemies. The improvised battery of which Havelock 
made such splendid use was commanded by Captain 
Maude of the Royal Artillery. He had come round 
from Ceylon, with a few gunners, but without guns ; 
and he had gone at once to the front as one of the 
finest Artillerymen in the world. The best troops of 
the Nana Sahib, with a strength of Artillery exceed¬ 
ing our own, could make no stand against such a fire 
as was opened upon them.* Falling back upon the 

* 11 The enemy's fire scarcely for four hours allowed lain no rr- 
luuclied us, ? wrote Havelock jours pose/ 1 “Twelve British soldlevs 
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town, with, its many enclosures of walled gardens, 
they abandoned their guns one after another to oiir 
exhaifsted bittalions; and afte# one vain rally of the 
rebel Horse, which solved the vexed question, of the 
unworthiness of Palliser’s Irregulars, gave up the 
contest in despair. Then Ilaveioek again lamented 
his want of Cavalry; for he could not follow up, as 
he wished, his first brilliant, success : and more of the 
rebel Sepoys escaped than was pleasing to the old 
soldier. But he had done his work well and was 
thankful; thankful to his troops for their gallant 
services; thankful to the Almighty Providence that 
had given him the victory; and proud of the great 
national character which was now so nobly n assert¬ 
ing itself." i t was the first heavy blow struck at the 
pride of the enemy in that part of the country. 
The glad tidings were received with exultant delight 
in every house and bungalow in the country. In 
due time England caught up the piean; and the 
name of Havelock was written at the corners of our 



were struck down, bv the sun nnd 
never rose again. But our fight 
wait fought neither with musket nor 
bayonet nor sabre, but with Enfield 
Titles and cannon : SO we lost no 
men.” Tins probably means no Eu¬ 
ro p'bi n$; for II a v elo ok *8 b iggraplier, 
af tor q u ot in gibe G eneraBs dee pate! i, 
says, w rtii reference to the conduct 
of the Irregular Cavalry at this time, 
that fl only twelve followed their 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Pal- 
User, whose blind confidence in his 
men and gallant spirit carried him 
headlong into the midst of the enemy 
(at FuMehpore), without a glance 
behind to ascertain if ho vm sup¬ 
ported. Here he was overpowered 
find knocked off bb horse, and would 
inevitably have been cut to pieces 
had lie noli been rescued by t he do 
voted gallantry of uis Native Kcml- 


dar, who sacrificed his own life in 
endeavouring to save that of his 
leader. 15 

* See TTnvdoek’s Order uf Thanks 
Issued next day to the troops under 
his command, in which he attributes 
the victory, with a sort of Oromwci- 
liim many sided ness, rf to the fire of 
.British Artillery, exceeding in m- 

e autl precision all that the 
licr has ever witnessed in bis 
not short cm cor; io the power of 
tile Lnfleld rifle in British bonds; to 
British pluck, that great quality 
which has survived I be vieiss nudes 
of the hour and gained Intensity from 
the crisis,; and to Use blessing of 
Almighty God on a most righteous 
cause—the cau&u of justice, lin- 
jnamty, truth, md good government 
in India / 1 



si rccts, on, the shies of our public cptwnyanoea, and 
on. the sign-boards over our houses of public enter¬ 


tainment.* 


Futtehpore was given up to plunder. It was a 
guilty—a blood-stained city. A few weeks before it 
had risen in rebellion. And now the mark of a just 
retribution was to be set upon it. The story may be 
briefly told in this place, The Treasury-guard con¬ 
sisted of some sixty or seventy Sepoys of the Sixth 
Regiment. About the end of May, a large detach¬ 
ment of the Fifty-sixth, with some Sowars of tbe 
Second Cavalry — both of which regiments were then 
fast seething into rebellion at 0 awn pore— arrived at 
Futtehpore with treasure from Banda, and passed on 
to Allahabad. "What dark hints and suggestions may 
have passed between them can never be known. No 
great uneasiness was then felt by the European resi¬ 
dents. The temper of the people did not seem to differ 
much from what it had been in more quiet, times, and 
public business went on from day to day in the old 
groove without interruption. 

Tbe Chief Civil Officer at Futtehpore was Mr. 
Robert Tudor Tucker, the Judge. lie was a brother 
of the Commissioner of Benares. There were some 
strong resemblances between them. Both were do- 

* It appeara from Taiitia Topers have been witli the Ntprnk parly 
narrative, which on such a point m this time. One of the witnesses, 
thin may be trusted, that the Sepoys whose depositions have been pufo- 
were art;%iona that the Kama should Iishcd by Colonel Williams, when 
i&oompany them to Tutteb pore, asked, ** Who comma] idee! at the 
u Thc Nana refused/’ lie said: "I battle of Futtehpore?^ answered, 
and the Nana remained at CaWB pore. u l myself aw Teeka Singh, Hie 
imd tent Jowalla-Persaud, his Oenoral, ami the Allahabad Motilsu 

al^jsg with them to Futtebpore.” vee* and JWalbi-Pemucb ofF 

Teeka Siiv:, the Second Cavalry Go- to command, Many others went.— 
lie rah accompanied him. The Alta small fry of leaders. 1 * 
liabsd Moukvoe, also* appears to 
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vout Christian men, earnestly and conscientiously 
treading the appointed path of official duty. People 
spoke of Henry Tucker as an enthusiast; hut, the 
enthusiasm of Robert Tucker had been roused to a. 
still higher pitch by the intensity of his religious 
convictions, which, even from his schoolboy days up 
to the prime of his mature manhood, had been 
striking deeper and deeper root, in spite of all the 
discouragements and distractions of Eastern life. At 
the entrance to I’uttebpore he, had erected four 
pillars of stone, on two of which were engraved the 
Ten Commandments, in Persian and Hindee, and 
on the others, in the same characters, scriptural texts 
containing the essence of the Christian faith. There 
they stood, that he who ran might read, proclaiming 
to Hindoos and Mahomedans the cherished creed of 
the Fcringhees; but no man defaced or insulted 
them. And the good Judge made no disguise of his 
efforts to convert the people; but still no man mo¬ 
lested him. His kindness and liberality seem to have 
endeared him to all classes. They saw that he was 
just and gentle; merciful and self-denying; and that 
he taught lessons of love by the practice of his daily 
life. In very literal truth, he was what the Natives 
of India, often in exaggerated language, call a “poor 
man’s provider.” Wherever misery was to be found, 
his helping hand was present. The destitute and the 
sick were his children, in the absence of those en¬ 
deared to him by the tenderest ties. For he was a 
husband and a father; but his family at tins time 
were in England , and when the day of trouble came 
be rejoiced that he stood alone. 

The storm burst on the 9th of June, The two 
great waves of rebellion, the one from Allahabad, 
the other from Cawnpore, met here with overwhelm- 
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A lag' force. ' Hindoos and Mahomed an s rose against 
its ; the latter, as ever, with the more cruel violence. 
The roving bauds of Sepoys and Sowars and escaped 
gaol-birds, who were flooding the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, wholly disorganised our police; and what was 
said to bo a Mahomed an conspiracy was hatched in 
the very heart of the city. Then the dangerous classes 
seem to have bubbled up. and there were the usual 
orgies of crime.. The treasury was plundered. Fhc 
prison-gates were broken open. The Record-office 
was burnt down. Other public offices were con¬ 
demned to the same destruction. Tlw Mission pre¬ 
mises were attacked. And, when the European com¬ 
munity gathered together in a barricaded house 
resolved that it would be utter madness to remain 


any longer at Futtehpore, for all authority was gone, 
all hope of maintaining any longer a semblance of 
Government utterly departed, they left the station 
by the light of blazing bungalows, and sallied forth 
to finctthemselves “amidst a perfect Jacquerie of the 
surrounding villages.”* But they made their way 
across the Jumna to Banda, and were saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman 
could not be induced to quit his post, whatever 
mi-ffit be the perils which environed him. As long 
as there was a pulse of life in his body, Robert Tucker 
believed that it was his duty to give it to the Govern¬ 
ment which he served. Throughout the day lie had 
been most active in his endeavours to suppress crime 
and to restore order. Unlike his brother Henry, 
who bad never fired a shot in his life, or carried a 
more formidable weapon than a riding-whip, the 
Futtehpore Judge armed himself, mounted his horse, 
and went out against the enemy, with a few horse- 


* Mr. Sheror lo Mr. Chester, June 19,1S57. MS, 
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v,fn men at Ws back ' He Jeft some rebels dead in the 
streets, and carried back with him some wounds upon 
Ins. person,* His countrymen, when they turned 
(dicir backs on Puttehporc, left him in the Cutcheriy, 
still hoping against hope that he might weather the 
storm; and believing that, if this by God's Provi¬ 
dence, were denied to him, it was his duty alike to 
God and Man to die at his post. 

- The issue was soon determined. What followed 
the departure of his countrymen is but obscurely 
known. Of the one patent, miserable fact, that 
Hubert Tucker was killed, there was never a mo- 
menth doubt. The story ran that at the head of the 
Mahomedan conspiracy, or if not at its very heart, 
was a well-known Native functionary—Deputy-Magis¬ 
trate by office—Hikinnt-oollah by name. He had 
received great benefits from Mr. 'fucker, who had full 
faith in the mat; and for some time it was believed 
thivt Mussulman treachery and ingratitude had cnlmi- 
nn'ed in the crowning crime of this man’s life. “Poor 
Tucker,” wrote Mr. Sherer, the Magistrate of Futteh- 
pore, to Commissioner Chester, “ was shot by Hikmut- 
oollah’s orders, he himself reading out the Koran 
whilst the guns were fired. A Native Christian, 
Joseph Maimel, a servant of mine, was present when 
tins took place. " But many still doubt, if they do not 
wholly discredit, much that has been said of Hikmut- 
oollah Khan. He might have saved his benefactor, 
but did not. d erhnp.s he went “with the stream, not 
having courage to oppose it. The crime may have 


* M r, Clive Bay ley, in Lis AMa- 
ml report says t “ ft is impossible 
not to admire, however much it 
he ferret fed, the heroic devo¬ 
tion of the Ute Mr, Tucker ; nor is 
it much a matter of wonder that Iris 


conduct r.nd lm personal prowess 
(Kfr. Tvicker vm, l klicviy wore 
than once womukd early iu l lie daj) 
actually succeeded in preserving for 
a few hours longer, ronic show of 
order/’ 
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Been but negative. But History does not doubt that 
the l 1 'uttelipore Judge sold Ms life dearly on the roof 
of the Cuteherry. Resolutely and fiercely lie stood 
at bay, loading and firing, loading and firing, until 
he had shot down many of his assailants. It is said 
that lie was not overcome at last until the insurgents 
hud fired the Cut-cherry. And so the quiet Christian 
J udge, so meek and merciful in time of peace, giving 
unto Ceesar the things that were Caesar’s, rose in the 
hour of war to the noblest heights of he; fie daring, 
and died for the Government that he had served. 

There were some, however, even in that guilty 
city, who viewed with horror and indignation the 
murder of the good Judge. And as the ruffians were 
returning from the Cuteherry, rejoicing in their cruel 
work, two Hindoos met them, and openly reviled 
them for slaying so just and righteous a man. Had 
he not always been the friend of the poor ? But the 
murderers were in no mood to be rebuked. Furious 
before, they were infuriated to a. still higher pitch by 
these reproaches. So they fell upon the witnesses 
arid slew them. 


<SL 
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In Havelock’s camp there was at this time one ofTh^tat&h- 
the civil officers who had escaped, more than a month Se^re. 
before, from Futtehpore, Mr. Sherer, the Magistrate, July 12-13. 
after many adventures, had made his way to Allaha¬ 
bad, and had thence marched upwards with the 
avenging army.* For five weeks anarchy and con¬ 
fusion had reigned throughout the district. The au¬ 
thority of the Nana Sahib had been nominally recog- 

**Mr. Wiilock had gone ou, n both then and afterwards Improved 
civil officer, with Eeiuuuio detach- himself, in conflicl with the enemy, 
went. He liad been very active to be a g&Bttfafc soldier, 
dntii g the crisis at Allaha6ad> md 
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nised, but in truth there was scarcely any semblance 
*■ of Government. Every man stood up for himself, 
taking and keeping what he could. Along the line 
of Havelock’s march, Sherer observed the sign hi cant 
symbols of a widespread desolation—telling after¬ 
wards the story of what lie saw in one of the'best of 
those admirable official narratives through which 
many of our foremost civilians have done so much 
for historical truth. “ Many of the villages,” he 
wrote, “ had been burnt by the wayside, and human 
beings there were none to be seen. . . . The swamps 
on either side of the road; the blackened ruins of 
huts, now further defaced by weather - stains and 
mould; the utter absence of all sound that could 
indicate the presence of human life, or the employ¬ 
ment of human industry, such sounds being usurped 
by the croaking of frogs, the shrill pipe of the cicala, 
and the under-hum of the thousand winged insects 
engendered by the damp and heat; the offensive 
smell of the neem-trees; the occasional taint in the 
air from suspended bodies, upon which, before our 
very eyes, the loathsome pig of the country was en¬ 
gaged in feasting ;—all these things appealing to our 
different senses, combined to call up such images of 
desolation, and blackness, and woe, as few, I should 
think, who were present would ever forget.’’* And 

* The. oilier side of the picture: had* not content with murder and 
sb&nldi in fairness, also be given. In mutilation, burned oar bungalows 
ilac following wo see some of the and desecrated our churches only as 
phenomena of the great reyblfc against m Asiatic can desecrate, w u Smri 
civil.bfttion whidi proceded I he retri- witnessed, but we sea rc.dy expeck*l 
button whose manifestations arc do* wbnt we saw m passing along ilia 
scribed in the text: Day by day,” road. There was antisfactory evidence 
says n writer in the Calatiki lie- that the genius of the revolt was to 
vim f ** as we marched along, we had destroy everything that could pos- 
ample evidence of the oertamf-y with siblv remind "one of England or its 
which the Asiatic had determined to civilisation. The telegraph wires 
Sear m out of the land, root and wore cut tip, strewing the ground, 
branch; the untiring malignity which and in some instances carried off, the 
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now in the city itself were silence and solitude scarcely 1857. 

less impressive and significant. The streets were de~ ' Tu!i - 
S' ?‘ted ; but there were signs of recent habitation. In 
the shops and houses much wealth of plunder was 
left, which could not be removed in time by the 
affrighted owners beyond the reach of the despoilers. 

So now our soldiers, English and Sikhs, were let 
loose upon the place, and before the day was spent it 
had been sacked. Next morning, when the column 
moved on, the Sikhs were left behind, flushed with 
delight at the thought that to them had been entrusted 
the congenial task of setting fire to the town. 

On the 15th of July, Havelock, having on the pre- Entile ..t 
ceding day dismounted and disarmed the Irregular ,. 
Cavalry, whose treachery was undeniable, again*came 
in front of the enemy. They had posted themselves 
in strength at the village of Aong, with something of 
an entrenchment in front, and on either flank some 
walled gardens, thickly studded with trees, which 
afforded serviceable shelter to .their musketeers. But 
no superiority of numbers or of position could enable 
them to sustain the resistless rush of the English. 

Very soon they were seen in confused flight, strewing 
the ground as they fled with all the abandoned im¬ 
pedimenta of their camp—tents, stores, carriage, and 
munitions of war. Hut the cost of that mornings 
success was indeed heavy. For one of the host 
soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for ever. 

Major flermed, who had charged at the head of flic 
Madras Fusiliers—his beloved “ Lambs”—was carried 
mortally wounded to the rear. Those who knew 
him best deplored him most; but the grief which 


ttilegrapli posts wert dug out, *be to t Item selves, but still English, were 
bun *iiiows burnt, aud the poor m* defaced, mi\ in many instances dc- 
o (leading milestones, w useful even strayed#” 
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arose when it was afterwards known that he was dead 
was not confined to his old comrades of the Coast 
Army. He had already earned an Indian reputation. 

The day’s work was not then over. A few miles 
beyond t he village of Aong was a river to be crossed, 
known as the Pandoo-uuddee. It was but a stream-, 
let in comparison with the Ganges, into which it 
flowed. But the July rains had already rendered it 
swollen and turbid; aud if the bridge by which it 
was crossed had been destroyed by the enemy, Have¬ 
lock’s progress would have been most disastrously 
retarded. So, when his scouts, told him that the 
enemy wore rallying, and were about to blow up tne 
bridge, he roused his men, exhausted as they were, 
and called upon them for a new effort. Nobly respond¬ 
ing to the call, they pushed forward with unexpected 
rapidity. It was a two hours’ march to the bridge¬ 
head under a fierce sun; but our weary people 
carried the energies of victory with them to the hanks 
of the Pandoo-nuddee. The enemy, strengthened 
by reinforcements which had come in ires ’ 1 from 
Car npore, under Bala Kao, the brother of the Nana, 
were entrenched on the other side with heavy guns, 
which raked the bridge. But Maude’s battery was 
soon brought into action j and a favourable bend of 
the river enabling him so 10 plant his guns as to 
take the enemy in flank, he poured such a stream of 
Shrapnel into them that they were bewildered and 
paralysed, and, some say, broke their sponge-staffs in 
despair. They had undermined the bridge-head, 
and had hoped to blow' the whole structure into the 
air before the English could cross die river. But 
there was not a cool head or a steady hand among 
them to do this work. And the Fusiliers, under 
Major Stephenson, with an expression on their stern 
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faces not to be misunderstood, swept across the 1867. 
bridge, and put an end to all fear of its destruction, July 15. 
Then the rest of Havelock’s force accomplished the 
passage of the river, and pushed on with their faces 
towards Cawnpore, weary and exhausted in body, 
but sustained by the thought of the coming re¬ 
tribution. 

i hey did not then know the worst, 'The crowning The last 
horror of the great tragedy of Cawnpore was yet to rnassacrc - 
come. On the afternoon of that 15 th of”July, 

Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, learnt that Havelock’s 
army had crossed the Pundoo-nuddee, and was in 
lull march upon his capital. The messenger who 
brought the evil tidings was Bala Rao himself, with 
a wound fin his shoulder, as proof that he had done 
his best. It might bo that there was a corning end 
to the short-lived triumphs of tlie new Peishwah 
What now was to he done ? The chief .advisers of 
the Nana Sahib were divided in opinion. . They 
might make a stand at Jlithoor, or form a junction 
with the rebel force at J'uttehgurh, or go out to 
meet the enemy on the road to Cawnpore. The last 
course, after much, confused discussion, was adopted. * 
and arrangements were made to dispute ■ Havelock’s 
advauce. The issue was very doubtful,- but, as 
already said, the mighty conquerors of Cawnpore 
had one more victory to gain. They could slaughter 
the English prisoners. So, whether it were in rage, 
or in fear, or in the wanton ness of bestial cruelty ■ 
whether it were believed that the ‘English were ad¬ 
vancing only to rescue the prisoners, and would turn 
back on hearing that they were dead; whether it 
were thought that as no tales can‘be told by the 
dead, the total annihilation of the captives would 
prevent the identification of the arch-offenders on 

2 u2 
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the day of retribution; whether the foul design l 1M l 
its birth in the depths of the Nana’s black heart, or 
tv as prompted by one a til! blacker, the order went 
forth for the massacre of the women and children in 
the Beebee-ghur. The miserable herd of helpless 
victims huddled together in those narrow rooms were 
to be killed. What followed is best told in the fewest 
and simplest words. There were four or live meu 
among the captives. These were brought forth and 
killed in the presence of the Nana Sahib, lhen a 
party of Sepoys was told off, and instructed to 
shoot the women and children through the doors 
and windows of their prison-house. Some soldierly 
instincts seem to have survived in the breasts ot 
these men. The task was too hideous for their per¬ 
formance. They fired at the ceilings of the cham¬ 
bers. The work of death, therefore, proceeded slowly, 
if at all So some butchers ivory -summoned from 
the bazaars—stout Mussulmans accustomed to slaugh¬ 
ter ; and two or three others, Hindoos, from the vil¬ 
lages or from the Nana’s guard, were also appointed 
executioners.* They wont in, with swords or long 


■■ 


# Some obscurity surrounds this 
terrible incident* and ib is 

better that it should bo so. Colonel 
VVvkWus, to nbose uwe.s% Hems 
History is so npidt indebted, says 
wit,1 1 respect to the cvitlen go before 
h\m t tliat, u on approach*i»g the last 
and most terrible scene,, all seam ln- 
atiaetively to shrink from confessing 
any knowledge of so foul aud bar¬ 
barous a Clime as the indis criminate 
slaughter of helpless women abd in- 
nocenfc children, Evidence that seems 
clear aud strong from the 15 th of 
May to the 1UU of July, suddenly 
ceases on the fatal day of the Jim 
of that mouth, 5 * The most reliable 
testi a \ ouy was ih at o f som e 1 \ al boas t e 
drummers or band-boys. Bat the 
principal witness,, whose narrative iy 
the most detailed* md seemingly flie 


moat ttuttentic of all (John Fitcliett, 
drummer of the Sixth Native Lu- 
fuutry), who stated (hat he had been 
a prisoner with our people, was 
clearly convicted of a direct false¬ 
hood in this respect; and it is only 
where his evidence supported by 
others that it is to be entirely trusted. 
It should be stated hero that the 
male prisoir rs, shot to death uii (he 
15th of Jubj were three of the 
principal fugitives from FuUchgurli, 
and two members of the Greenaway 
family. The Sepoy-Guards at the 
Beebce-^hur, who refused to j -■■ laugh- 
tor tbe women and children* belonged 
to the Sixth B/giraeut from AHahn- 
bad. The; Natia is slated to have 
been so incensed by their conduct 
that he threatened to blow them 
from guns. 
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knives, among the women and children, as among a is 57 . 

flock of sheep, and with no more compunction, frljjs— 10 . 
slashed them to deatli with the sharp steel. 

And there the bodies lay, some only half-dead, 
all through the night. It was significantly related 
that the shrieks ceased, but not the groans. Next 
morning the dead and the dying were brought out, 
ghastly with their still gaping wounds, and thrown 
into an adjacent well. Some of the children were 
alive, almost unhurt; saved, doubtless, -by their low 
stature, amidst the closely-packed masses of human 
flesh through which the butchers had drawn their 
blades; and now they were running about, scared 
and wonder-struck, beside the well. To toss these 
infantile enemies, alive or dead, into the improvised 
cemetery, already nearly choked-full, was a small 
matter that concerned but little those who did' the 
Nana s bidding. But beyond this wholesale killing 
and burying, which sickened the whole Christian 
world, and roused English manhood in India to a 
pitch of national hatred that took years to allay, the 
atrocity was not pushed. The refinements of cruelty 
the unutterable shame—with which, in some of 
the chronicles of the day, this hideous massacre was 
attended, were but fictions of an excited imagination, 
too readily belh vcd without inquiry and circulated 
without thought. None were mutilated—none were 4 
dishonoured. There was nothing needed to aggra¬ 
vate the naked horror of the fact that some two 


hundred .Christian women and children Were hacked 
to death in the course of a few hours,* 


* This h stated, in. the most vm- 
qunlitied uuittaer,by tbs official f U nc* 
tiaiumes* \\ho made the most diligent 
inquiries into all the circumstances 
oi the massacres of June and July. 
Mr. Bhcrer and Mr, Thornhill. \i\ 
their official reports, speak most uis- 


lindlv ia denial of the assertion that 

our women had been mutilated and 
dishonoured* Colonel than 

whom there Can be no better autho- 
ritv* that the ruosi searching 
and earnest inquiries totally disprove 
the unfounded assertion, which was 
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i?57- Then, this feat accomplished, the Nana Sahib mid 
July 16. y,; g ;i lli os prepared to make their last stand for the 
(kivnporc. defence of Cawnpore and the Peishwahship. On the 
morning of the lGth, Doondoo Punt went out himself 
with some five thousand men—Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery—to dispute Havelock’s advance. The 
position—some little distance to the sourli of Cawn¬ 
pore—which he took up was well selected - and all 
through that July morning his lieutenants were dis¬ 
posing their iro'ops and planting their guns. Mean¬ 
while, Havelock and liis men. unconscious of the 
great, tragedy that, a few hours before, had been acted 
out to its close, were pushing on, under a burning 
sun, the fiercest that had yet shone upon their march. 
Exhausted as he was by the mid-day heats the 
English soldier toiled on, sustained by the thought 
that he might still rescue from destruction the two 
hundred women and children held in foul durance 
by the Nana. To faint, or fail at such a time would 
have been, he thought, cowardice and crime. So 
weary and foot-sore, clizzy beneath the vertical rays 
of the meridian sun, and often tortured by parching 
thirst, he plodded along the baked road and panted 
for the coming encounter. 

The hour of noon had passed before the English 
General learnt the true position of the enemy. It 
was plain that there was some military skill in the 
rebel camp, in whosesoever brain it might reside; 

at first so frequently mafic and so India, hut failed to track down a 
currently believed, that, personal in- single one* The most authentic case 
dignity and dishonour bad been of mutilation with which I am ae* 
offered to onrpoor suffering country, *|uaiuted one that comes to me 
women. To this it may be added, from Inland, whilst 1 am writing j 
that tome of tire Administrators of this chapter. Some wild Irishmen 
the Muiiny Relief Fund in .England went Into the house of a Mr. Oort* 
took great, pains to investigate car- nor* and, taking him for anoth$rinan, 
tain alleged cases of mutilation, *aid against, whom they had a grudge, 
to have been brought Over from deliberately cut off lib nose* 
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for the troops of the Han a Sahib were disposed irt a 1587. 
maimer which taxed all the power of the British ' Jut? 15 - 
Commander, who had been studying the art of war w 
all his life. To Havelock’s column advancing along 
the great high road from Allahabad—to the point 
where it diverges into two broad thoroughfares, on 
the right to the Cawupore cantonment and on the 
left, the “great trunk,” to Delhi—the Sepoy forces 
presented a formidable front. It was drawn up in 
the form of mi arc. bisecting these two roads. Its 
left, almost resting upon the Ganges, had the advan¬ 
tage of some sloping ground, on which heavy guns 
were posted; whilst its right was strengthened by a 
walled village with a great grove of mango-trees, 
which afforded excellent shelter to the rebels. Here 
also heavy guns were posted. And on both sides 
were large masses of Infantry, with the Second 
Cavalry in the rear, towards the left centre, for it 
was thought that Havelock would advance along the 
Great Trunk Hoad, When all this was discerned, it 
was plain that to advance upon the enemy’s front 
would be to court a great carnage of the troops, upon 
the care of which so much depended, Havelock’s 
former victories had been gained mainly by the far- 
reaching power of the Enfield Rides and the unerring 
precision of Maude’s guns. But now he had to sum 
mou to his aid those lessons of warfare—both its rules 
and its exceptions—which lie had been learning from 
Ms youth upwards ; and they did not fail him in the 
hour of his need. He remembered “old Frederick at 
Leu then,” and debouching to the right, advanced in 
open column against the enemy’s left flank. The 
movement had its disadvantages, and had he been the 
paper-pedant, which some thought him, he might not 
have resorted to such a manoeuvre. But its success 
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is;7. proved the efficacy of the exception. Ids had fully 
July 10. explained the intended movement to his commanders. 

« Standing in the midst of them, he had traced in the 
dust, with the point of his scabbard, the plan of 
operations, and had convinced himself that they tho¬ 
roughly understood it. Then the order was given for 
the advance; and primed with good libations of malt 
liquor, they moved forward in column of subdivisions, 
the Fusiliers in front, along the high road, until they 
reached the point of divergence. Then the Volunteer 
‘Cavalry were ordered io move right on. so as to 
engage the attention of the enemy and stimulate the 
advance of the entire force, whilst the Infantry and 
the guns, favoured by the well-wooded country, 
moved off unseen to the right. The feint succeeded 
admirably at first. The Cavalry drew upon them¬ 
selves the enemy’s fire, lint presently an open space 
between the trees revealed Havelock s designs, and 
the Nana’s guns opened upon our advancing columns, 
raking the Highlanders and Sixty-fourth, not without 
disastrous effect. But nothing shook the steadiness 
of the advance. That hardest lesson of all to the 
British soldier, to reserve his fire, had been learnt to 
perfection by these brave fellows. The last sub¬ 
division having emerged from the wood, they were 
rapidly wheeled into line, and, to the consternation 
of' the enemy, moved forward with a resolute front 
and disconcerted the arrangements on which the 
Nana had prided himself so much and so confidently 
relied. But the native legions had strong faith in 
the efficacy of their guns, which outmatched our own 
in number and in weight of metal. At that time we 
could not make fitting response, for Maude’s battery 
was struggling through ploughed fields, and his draft- 
cattle were sinking exhausted by the way ; and even 
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■when they came up, these light field-pieces, worked 
as well as guns were ever worked, could but make 
slight impression on the heavy ordnance from the 
CWnpore magazine. 

For a little space, therefore, the Sepoys exulted in 
the preponderance of their Artillery-fire, and between 
the boomings of the guns were heard the joyous 
sounds of military bands, striking up our stirring 
national tunes, as taught by English band-masters, 
and, as though in mockery, selecting those with the 
greatest depth of English sentiment in them. It was 
a dire mistake. As lie caught the familiar sounds of 
** Cheer, boys, cheers!” the face of the British soldier 
settled down into that stern, compressed look, when 
the rigid jaw tells how the teeth are clenched and 
the muscles strung, and the heart is bard us a stone. 
The battle now was to be won by the pluck,of the 
English Infantry. It was not a number of “mere 
machines” that Havelock was urging forward, but so 
many individual men with great hearts in their 
bosoms, every one feeling as if he had a personal 
wrong to redress. The awful work of charging heavy 
guns, well served by experienced gunners, was now 
to be commenced; and the Highlanders, led by 
Colonel Hamilton, took the post of honour, and 
were the first to charge. The shrill sounds of the 
pibroch from the bagpipes in the rear seemed to send 
them all forward as with the force of a catapult. The 
rush of the kilted soldiers, with their fixed bayonets, 
cheering as they went, was what no Sepoy force could 
withstand. Strongly posted as the guns were in a 
v,'silled village, village and guns were soon carried, 
and there was an end to the strength of the enemy’s 
left. 

The Sepoy troops fled in confusion—some along 
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the Cawnpore road, others towards the centre of their 
position, where a heavy howitzer was posted, behind 
which for a while they rallied. There was more 
work then for the British Infantry. A few minutes 
after their first grand rush they had gathered breath, 
and fallen again into orderly array. Then Havelock 
challenged them a second time with a few of those 
spirit-stirring words which, from the lips of a trusted 
general, are as strong drink to the weary soldier, and 
every man felt invigorated, and equal to any work 
before him. The Highlanders responded with a 
cheer, and, followed by the Sixty-fourth, flung them¬ 
selves on the trenchant howitzer and the village which 
enclosed it, and again the burst was irresistible. The 
gun was captured, and the village was cleared. 

For. just at this critical moment, the little body of 
Volunteer Cavalry, composed mainly of English 
officers, appeared upon the scene, flushed with a 
noble enthusiasm, resolute and dauntless, determined 
to show with their flashing sabres what they could 
do against any odds. Never was there a more heroic 
charge. It was the charge of but Eighteen. Captain 
Barrow led it. And among those who went into 
action, was Captain Beatson, who had been struck 
down by cholera, and. who was powerless to sit his 
horse; but, dying as lie was, he could not consent to 
lose his chance of talcing his part in the great act of 
retribution. So he placed himself upon a tumbril 
and was carried into action, and as dear life was 
passing away from him, his failing heart pulsed with 
great throbs of victory. The sabres of the Eighteen 
were less bright and sharp after they had encountered 
the enemy. When they drew rein, diminished in 
numbers—for horses and riders had been shot down 
—the Footmen of the British Army saluted them 
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Avltli a ringing cheer; and the Generrd again and 
again cried, “ Well done t I am proud to command 
youP It was this body of £; Gentlemen Volunteers,” 
into which the “Bayard of the Indian Army 11 — 
James Out ram—felt it, a month afterwards, a high 
privilege to enlist, when lie might have commanded 
the whole of the force. 

Whilst the Cavalry were thus covering themselves 
with glory, the Infantry swept on to the enemy's 
right, where two more guns were posted, and carried 
them with the irresistible ardour that takes no denial. 
But the enemy, having found fresh shelter in a 
wooded village, rallied with some diow of vigour, 
and poured, a heavy fire into our line. Weary and 
exhausted a s our people were, they had lost none of 
the grand enthusiasm, which made every man a giant; 
and when the calm dear voice of the General was 
lioard, inquiring who would take that village, the 
Highlanders bounded forward, as if they had newly 
come into action, and the rest responded with like 
alacrity to the appeal; Again the Sepoy host were 
swept out of their cover, and seemed to be in full 
retreat upon Cawripore, as though the day were quite 
lost. But there was yet one more stand to be made. 
As gun after gun was captured by the rush of our 
Infantry, still it seemed ever that more guns were in 
reserve, far-reaching and well-served, to deal out 
death m our ranks. Baffled and beaten as he was, 
the Nana Sahib was resol Lite to make one more stand. 
He had a twenty-four pounder and two smaller guns 
planted upon the road to the Cawnpore cantonment, 
from which fresh troops had come pouring in to give 
new strength to the defence. It was the very crisis 
of the PeLshwall’s fate- Conscious of this, he threw 
all his individual energies into the work before him. 
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and tried wluit personal encouragement could do to 
si bnulate his troops. And he flashed his gaudy pre- 
sentee on his people in a hist convulsion of courage 
and a last effort of resistance. 

For there was at this moment a pause in our on¬ 
ward operations. The great tidal wave of British con¬ 
quest seemed for a moment to be receding. Our gun- 
bullocks were utterly exhausted by the day’s work, 
and could, not bring our artillery to the front. Our 
Infantry soldiers,not less physically exhausted, though 
wonderfully sustained by the strong humanity within 
them, were lying down, partly to rest, partly to escape 
the tearing fire of the enemy. As they lay on the 
ground, they heard exultant noises in the enemy’s 
camp. The clanging of the cymbals, the shrill blasts 
of the bugles, and the roll of the drums heard between 
the intervals of the artillery fire, told that there was 
unwonted excitement in the Sepoy ranks. It sounded 
like a boast and a menace; and it filled with fresh 
fury the breasts of our weary'troops. Sights followed 
sounds rapidly. There was the bustle of a hostile 
advance. The Infantry were moving forward. The 
Cavalry were spreading themselves out as though to 
swoop down upon our little body of fighting men 
and to encompass them with swift destruction, 
whilst the guns continued to pour forth their round 
shot in an almost unintermittent stream. To the 
quick eye of the General it then appeared that there 
was not a moment to be lost. So lie called upon his 
men to rise; and they leaped at once to their feet, 
stirred almost to madness by the taunts of tlic enemy. 
One more rush, and the a ictory, like those which had 
gone before, would be complete. 

Then Havelock’s eyes were gladdened by a sight 
which seemed to be a glorious response to all the 
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and all tlio prayers of his man- isgv. 
hood, rhe Infantry prepared to advance right upon 
the death-dealing battery of the enemy, the Sixty- 
idurth Foot, led by Major Sterling, in front. At 
this moment the General’s aide-de-camp — Ct the boy 
Harry ’—wheeled his horse round to the centre of 
the leading regiment, and rode straight upon the 
muzzle of the twenty-four pounder, whose round shot 
had now been supplanted by grape, which was making 
deadly gaps in our advancing column. It was a 
moment of rapture to the white-haired veteran, com¬ 
pensating him for all disappointments and delays, for 
all unjust supersessions, for aRprofessional discourage¬ 
ment, when he saw that last battery carried and knew 
that his sou was safe. The work was well nigh done, 
when four guns of Maude’s battery came up to com¬ 
plete it. h terrific fire was opened upon the beaten 
enemy, who were soon in confused flight; and, after 
such a day’s fighting as might: have tried to tike 
utmost the powers of the best troops in the best of 
climates, they bivouacked at nigh tfall two nudes from 
CaUmporc, every man too weary to need a pillow and 
too thirsty not to relish even a draught of dirty water. 

They were then two miles from the cantonment, j lt ij if. 
and next morning t hey marched on to occupy it. l§ut CainporB j*- ■ 
ere they were under arms a dreadful story ran like a c ’° u " pui1 ' 
shudder along the line. They were too late to save: 
they had,come only to avenge. Havelock’s spies had 
brought in word that the captive women and children, 
whom they had hoped to rescue, had passed beyond 
the reach of human aid. The morning’s news clouded 
the joy of yesterday’s victory ; and our men went on 
with heavy hearts to the scene of our recent national 
sorrows. The enemy hud evacuated the place, leaving 
behind them only a body of horse to announce tile 
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15j 7- exodus of the rebel force by blowing vip the great 
■ * ntfigazme, the resources of which had constituted their 

strength, and given them six weeks of victory. As 
our advanced guard neared the C awn pore canton¬ 
ment, there was seen to rise from the earth an im¬ 
mense balloon-shaped cloud, and presently was heard 
a terrific explosion, which seemed to rend the ground 
beneath ones feet with the force of a gigantic earth¬ 
quake. There was no mistaking such a proclamation ; 
and as one man said to another, “ There goes the 
magazine! many, doubtless, thought how different it 
would have been if this exploit had not been left to 
our successors. By this one fatal omission all had 
been lost to us at Cawnpore. 

But now the English flag was again hoisted, and 
Havelock, profoundly thankful to the Almighty dis¬ 
poser if events, who had given him the victory, put 
forth an eloquent, spirit-stirring - Order," in which 
the just meed of hearty commendation was given to 
the troops which had won his battles for him, 

*' Soldiers," he said, “ your General is satisfied, and 
more than satisfied, with you. He has never seen 
steadier or more devoted troops. Between the 7th 
and the lGth you have, under the Indian sun of July, 
marched a hundred and twenty-six miles and fought 
four actions.' Such troops and such a General were 
worthy of^each other. iN r o troops fought better 
throughout the war, and none were ever better com¬ 
manded. The last engagement, known as flic Battle 
of Cawnpore, stain ped Havelock’s character ns a mili- 
tjiy commander. The battle, as he wrote, “was won 
by God’s blessing, non vi sed arte.” It was one of 
those triumphs of mind over matter, “ by which man 
conquers man.” We had everything against us. 
-Numbers some live times told ; a far greater strength 



of artillery : a commanding position, with strong IS57. 
natural defences—all favoured the enemy; whilst a Jalj ’ 


climate more deadly to the exotic soldier than grape 
and canister, and heavy, broken ground, over which 
our exhausted cattle could not drag their guns, 
so as to bring them into action when most wanted, 
fearfully diminished the fighting powers of our sc anty 
force. Had Havelock, after the fashion of some rash 
and inexperienced commanders, attempted to carry 
the enemy’s position in front, he would probably have 
lost half his men ; but the dexterous llank movement, 
which so disconcerted the plans of the Nana Sahib, 
saved our own people from the wholesale carnage 
which would otherwise have descended upon them. 
There was not a life wasted. The indomitable pluck 
of the British Infantry was husbanded to the best 
purpose, and every man felt that confidence in his 
leader which, makes each soldier worth a file. 

But Havelock had only made a beginning, and he 
did well in reminding his followers that their work 
was only begun. Caw u pore was hut the first stage 
of the career of victory which lay before them. 
“ Your Comrades at Lucknow,” said the General in 
liis order of thanks, “ are in peril. Agra is besieged; 
Delhi is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You 
must make great sacrifices if you would obtain great 
results. Three cities have to be saved, two strong 
places to be disblockaded. Your General is confident 
that he can accomplish all these things, and restore 
this part of India to tranquillity, if you only second 
him with your efforts, and if your discipline is equal 
to your valour.” 

It might be thought that these “its” were not 
needed; that the English soldiers who had followed 
Havelock from Allahabad to Cawnpore, and had 
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already so nobly seconded bis efforts, had placed 
themselves beyond the reach of all such doubts and 
suspicions. But the General was a practised writer 
of despatches and general orders; for years lie had 
her n doing for others what Ire was now doing for 
himself. Few men knew better the use of words or 
Was less likely to make a slip in any public manifesto. 
There was, in truth, no ingratitude and no inad¬ 
vertence in this language of misgiving. There was 
only too much justice, and too deep a meaning in 
it. For, scarcely had the Force reached Cawnpore, 
when it was seen that the demoralisation of drunken¬ 
ness was upon it. “Whilst I was winning a victory," 
said Havelock, “ on the sixteenth, some of my men 
were plundering the Commissariat on the line of 
march.” And once within reach of the streets and 
bazaars of Cawnpore, strong drink oh all kinds, the 
plunder chiefly of our European shops and houses, 
was to be had in abundance by all who were pleased 
to take it. And that they did take it was not sur¬ 
prising. Even “ Havelock’s saints,” if there had been 
a re-birth of them, would have been sorely tempted 
and tried by this upward march, by the heat, the 
hunger, the thirst, the fatigue ; by the excitement of 
constant battle, by the thought of the intolerable 
wrong that had been inflicted on our people, and by 
the burden of the retribution which they carried with 
them. They had seen death in many shapes; and 
now they had brought in for burial the bodies of 
their comrades slain in the battle or stricken down 
by the pestilence. These evil influences—still more 
evil in their alternations, now of excitement, now of 
depression—drove the British soldiers to the brief 
solace of strong drink; and such a state of things 
arose, that Havelock now did what Neill had before 
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done at Allahabad 


■lie “ordered all the beer, wine, 
spirits, and every drinkable thing at Cawn pore, to be 
purchased by the Commissariat.” “ If it had re¬ 
main ed,” he said, reporting what be had done to the 
Commander-in-chief, “it would have required half 
my force to keep it from being drunk up by the 
other half, and I should not have had a soldier in 
camp.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tf AY BLOCK AT CAW^fFOBE—STATE OF TUB SOLE IE R Y — D IS € 0 UR A G l K 0 CTK- 
CTTMSTANCES— PLIGHT OF TEE RAX A—TJE3TKHCTXOK OF TIER lETHOOEt 
PALACE—ARRIVAL OF EE ILL—HIS FtJNJSHSfENT QT CRIMINALS—FIRST 
MOVEMENT TOWARDS LUCKNOW—GENERAL AFFECTS OP THE REBELLION. 

Tins English soldier is never a model of forbear¬ 
ance, When the blood is up and the drink is down 
lie is very terrible to all who come across his path. 
Even in fair fight with a Christian enemy, there are 
times and seasons when the instincts of a brutal 
nature are stronger than the conscience and the rea¬ 
son of the man. The honourable resistance of brave 
men, fighting for their hearths and altars, has often 
roused the passions of our soldiery to such a height 
that they have spared neither sex nor age, yielded to 
no pity, and abstained from no crime. But never, 
since England had a standing “army, have such pro¬ 
vocations assailed our fighting-men as those which 
hardened the hearts of Havelock’s battalions on their 
march to C awn pore. The rage within them was not 
wholly an unrighteous rage, for at the bottom of it 
was an infinite compassion for the women and children 
who had been so foully wronged, and a just hatred 
and horror of the crime of the wrong-doers; and 
they did well to be angry. The Tragedy of Cawnpore 
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excited an intense national hatred in the breasts of 
Englishmen in distant countries and after a long lapse 
of ^ me ? but here oui' soljaicra were on the very scene 
oi the butchery, the butchers were still red-handed, 
and the evidences of the slaughter were still fresh — 
visible to the eye, clear to the understanding, with a 
horrible suggestiveness even to the most obtuse. Our 
people went to the Entrenchments, and there they 
wondered and admired. They went to the Beebee- 
glmr, and there they shuddered and wept. To think 
of so much consummate bravery and of the end of 
if. v as enough to madden even sober-minded m n, 
and to stimulate them to acts of fear fid retribution. ’ 

^ If then, the first days of the re-occupation of 
Cawnpore had been stained by excesses on the part 
of our soldiery far greater' than any which are 
recorded, against them— it would be the duty of the 
historian to speak lightly of their offences. Neither 
in the Cantonment nor in the Town was there any 
enemy, in the military sense of the word; for the 
once boastful army of the Nana was broken and 
dispersed, and none clearly knew whither it had 
gone. But those were days in which whole races 
were looked upon as enemies, and whole cities were 
declared to be guilty and blood-stained, 'And if 
Havelock's fighting men, whilst the blood was still 
wetHn the slaughter-house, had looked upon every 
Native found in the neighbourhood of that accursed 
spot, as an adherent of the Nana, and struck at all 
unih indiscriminate retribution, such sweeping pun¬ 
ishment might now be looked back upon .with less 
leding of shame than upon much that was done, be¬ 
fore and alter, under less terrible provocation. As the 
record runs, it does not seem that the burden laid 
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upon C awn pore was heavy in relation to its guilt,* 
Heaven knows what was in their hearts, or what 
might have been done, but for the strong restraining 
hand laid upon them by their Commander. That the 
citizens themselves expected chastisement is certain. 
For whilst a few, on our arrival at Cawnpore, came 
to our camp with propitiatory offerings of milk and 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, large numbers flocked 
panic-struck out of the town to hide themselves in 
the adjacent villages, or to seek safety on the Ottde 
side of the river. Some were propelled by the know¬ 
ledge of their guilt; some, scared by the tidings that 
had come from below, fled under the instinct of seif- 
preservation. Meanwhile, our people were plunder¬ 
ing in all directions, the Sikhs, as ever, showing an 
activity of zeal in this their favourite pursuit. It is 
probable that much of the property then seized un¬ 
derwent only a process of restoration, and came back 
to the nation at last to which it properly belonged, 
But this did not hallow it in Havelock’s eyes. He 
set his face stedfastly against it, and issued an order 
in which he said, “The marauding in. this camp 
exceeds the disorders which supervened on the short¬ 
lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. A 
Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with special 
instructions to hang up, in their uniform, all British 
soldiers that plunder. This shall not, he an idle 
threat. Commanding officers have received the most 
distinct warnings on the subject.” 

This was not cheerful work, but there was other 

* .Most exaggerated stories of tills tion, representing rather what might 
rciributory earn age at Cawnpore have been than what was, hutne 
were at one time in circulation. It wished that it bad beau so, tor yen* 
was stated both in Anglo-Indian and gance’ sake > others, that there might, 
in Coutintipt ai journals that ten thou- be a pretext for maligning the thug* 
sand of tha inhabitants had been lisli, 
killed, This was a tremendous asset* 




perhaps still more depi'essmg. The sick and wounded 1857., 
were to be visited. Cholera and dysentery were in Jll, y 
his Camp. Two of thr finest soldier*■% Aliy army 
lay dying — one stricken in the battle, the other by 
the pestilence. Human aid could do nothing for 
ttmnj. Then there was great doubt as to the position 
of the enemy. Strong its it was in courage, Have¬ 
lock’s column was very weak in numbers, and tidings 
came that the Army of the Nana Sahib was at 
Bithooy, mustering live thousand muskets and sabres, 
and forty-five guns. It was probable that the place 
had been strengthened by every possible means which 
the wealth of material in his hands could supply, 
and it Was certain that our light artillery could make 
no impression on a stronghold so fortified and de¬ 
fended. It was not strange, therefore, that, in the 
lull which succeeded the re-occupation of Gawnpore, 
a 11 these discouragements caused a feeling of depres¬ 
sion almost amounting to despondency to sink for a 
little space into Havelock’s mind.* But it presently 
passed away. For the good Providence which had 
battled so often for us was still on our side, and the 
dangers which he had dreaded were delusions. 

In truth, he had already accomplished more than Flight of 
he had ventured to hope. He had beaten the enemy ,be ffciw. 
more thoroughly on the 16th than he knew at the 
time, ami there was no present fear of the Nana 
bringing his broken battalions into the field against 
us. After the battle, the baffled Mahratta had taken 

*p f 

* f ‘ ^ ho sa t at da f ‘ ucr tv HK h is After re main 1 n g long in dec n f h oturhL 
son ou the evening of the 17th, hia his strong sense of duty, anti his 
mind appeared, for the first and last confidence in the justice of hta cause, 
time, to be affected with gloomy restored the buoyancy of his stirila 
foreboding as it dwelt upon the nnd he exclaimed, f tf tbss worst 
possible annihilation of his brave cornea to the worst, we cun hut die 
men in a fruitless attempt lo accom- v, itli oar swords in o«r hands/ ” — 
plish what w;v beyond their strength. Mttrshmn'a lift of Btmhck 



isr-7. iUs'ht to Bithoor, attended by a few Sowars; and as 
juklG— IS. ] ie r ode through C awn pore, his horse flecked with 
foam, he hare met the public criers proclaim¬ 

ing that the For inghees had been well nigh exter¬ 
minated, and offering rewards for the heads of the 
few who were still left upon the face of the earth. 
But the lie had exploded, and his one thought at that 
moment was escape from the pursuing Englishman. 
Arrived at Bithoor, he saw dearly that the game 
was up. His followers were fast deserting him. 
Many, it is said, reproached him for his failure. All, 
wc may be sure, clamoured for pay. His terror- 
stricken imagination pictured a vast avenging Army 
ori his track; and the great instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation prompted him to gather up the Women of 
his family, to embark by night on a boat to ascend 
the Ganges to Futtehgurh. and to give out that 
he was preparing himself for self-immolation. He 
was to consign himself to the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, which had been the grave of so many of his 
victims. There was to be a given signal, through the 
darkness of the early night, which was to mark the 
moment of the ex-Peishwaifs suicidal immersion. 
Qnt he had no thought of dying. The signal light, 
was extinguished, and a cry arose from the religious 
mendicants who were assembled on the Cawnpore 
bank of the river, and who believed that the Nana __ 
was dead.* But,- covered by the darkness, he emerged 
upon the Oude side of the Ganges, and his escape 
was safely accomplished.f 

* Mr. Sherer, from whose report to the Palace and commenoed plun- 
theso particulars are tabn, says: dering all that they could la;, (heir 
rt The Gungapootras were rvaitiug on hands on. The crafty Nana a.'.s dis- 
the shore. About mid-stream' the embarking in the darkness on the 
light was extinguished, and, with a other side.” 

veil that must have reached the host, ■) His heat net heft,re leaving Bi- 
1 he mendiwmt Brahmins rushed up thoor was the rout'd er of the only 
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Meanwhile, Havelock, thinking that a strong force 
of the enemy would probably soon march down upon 
his position, had moved the bulk of his little tinny 
to the north-western point of t&e' cantonment, near 
Ncwab-gunj, to defend the line of the Great Trunk 
Road. Strategically, the movement was the result 
of an error; but, in another sense, it was grounded 
upon a too substantial fact, and had a wisdom of its 
own, apart from the manoeuvres of the enemy. It 
took the troops far away from the temptations of the 
liquor-shops, and contributed greatly to the mainte¬ 
nance of that discipline which he had sorrowfully 
scuii fading away. And whilst the military chief 
was thus taking measures for the protection of both 
races, the civil magistrate was proclaiming through 
the, City the re-assertion of the British power and tlie 
re-establishment of the British law. At the Cotwalee, 
tlie people flocked around Shelter and his escort, and 
professed their delight at our reappearance amongst 
them. And there was probably much sincerity in 
these professions, on the part at least of the trading 
classes, who commonly lost more than they gained 
by these convulsions. Not only were the English 
and their followers good customers in quiet times, 
but the peaceful citizens had an interest In the main¬ 
tenance of order and the upholding of the law, for 
with the predatory classes, who thrive in times of 
tumult and terror, there was little respect for colour 
or creed. The wolfish propensities of humanity were, 
in ali such conjunctures, strongly developed, and as 


captive in liis bauds. this was a had treated her with kindness t hut 
woman, named Carter, who hud been when the Kat\a Hod from Biflioor ho 
taken prisoner, and who hud sur- order the woman and her infant to 
vived the pangs and perils of child- be put to dealt), and tlie guard fuitli- 
birth in ike Kami’s Palace. The fully obeyed him. 
widows of the deceased ex-Peishwiih 
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at Allahabad so at Cawnpore, innocent industry 
edwered beneath the rampant rapacity of crime. 

On the following day, it was determined that the 
actual position of affairs at Bithoor should be. ascer¬ 
tained beyond all doubt. So a detachment was sent 
out under Major Stephenson of the Madras Fusiliers, 
to beat up the quarters of the some-time Pretender 
to the Peishwahship, and to set our mark upon the 
plg.ee. The information which Havelock had received 
from his spies caused him rightly to think that it 
would *toot need the services of a strong force to do 
all that was required. The old home of the Nana 
had been abandoned. There was no enemy to be 
seen. So the Palace lay at the mercy of our soldiery 
—and it was soon despoiled and destroyed. There 
was much of the plunder of our dwelling-houses in 
its apartments—traces of our English civilisation 
everywhere in kid-gloves and champagne, and books 
for hot-weather reading. Buf the Government trea¬ 
sure.. to which the Nana had helped himself in such 
profusion, was not to be found, and the family jewels 
had either been carried off or hidden away, past all 
chance of immediate discovery. It was reserved for 
a later domiciliary visit to disclose some of the hiding 
places of the -abandoned property.* But a consi¬ 
derable wealth of artillery was carried off by Major 
Stephenson on his return march to Fawn pore. 

So, for the time at least, there was a clearance on 
that side of the river. The local influence of the 
Nana was gone. The last home of the Peishwahs 

* v N at iye w i in ess, w ho k n pi a bo fore tl i e E uglis h av rived * .Mr. 
diary of the incidents of this event- Slierer says that, in his opinion, the 
ful aammer—“ a humble but loyal destruction of the Palace was a mis- 
subject of tbo Slate, N&nuok-dutftd take,as it rendered more remote the 
by name*’— says that the treasure prospect of discovering concealed 
(coin) had be*ni looted by fbe people treasure. 
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Was a. ruin. The only important member of his 
household who remained was the Nana Narain Kao, 
boa of the Soubahdar Runichunder Punt. This man 
had been well known to the English at Cawnpore, 
and had been by many of oar people, with only a 
haw, knowledge of native individuality, mistaken for 
the other and greater Nana, the adopted son of the 
Peishwall, of whom he was in truth only a retainer.* 
Whether this man were one of those double-dyed 
traitors who hang on to the skirts of success and are 
driven backwards and forwards by every gust of 
fortune, or whether his sympathies bad all along 
been with the English, it is hard to say; but it is 
stated that lie had been imprisoned by the Nana, and 
it is certain that, after his master’s flight, lie made 
tenders of allegiance and offered his services to the 
British General, f He had been the first to send word 
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* See note on tins subject, vol* i. 
page 5 7. .1 suspect that many who 
have talked of their acquaintance 
with the Nana* knew only Nana 
Narain lUo, 

f The "humble but loyal subject 
of the State*” whose evidence is ened 
in a previous note, was very anxious 
to cguyIcl Narnia Rao of double 
treachery. He states, that ” Nana 
Narain Rao conducted Nana Doon- 
doo Punt to the other bank of the 
Gauges aud returned lo Bithoor. 
Those men went to him and re- 
minded him that his father, Rum- 
chunder Punt,* had been a faithful 
servant and SemUihtkr of the Naina, 
and Iid (Narain Hap) was bound to 
protect the properly at Bithoor* 
But Narain llao paid no attention. 
On the Contrary* he gave out that 
the NamPs boat had capsized, and 
then presented himself at Bithoor* 
lie declares that the Nana forcibly 
took him away; but he ran away, 
and came here. People bay it U a 
ere at falsehood, mid if this Nairn 
(the Smibahdar’s son) wished it, and 


wits really attached to the British 
cause, be could easily get Nana 
Docndoo Punt capturedIn an¬ 
other entry in his journal* brs says : 
"Jfoty 19. I was t.o]d to-day that* 
owing to the treachery of Nairn 
Dooudoo Punt, the Bara, &c*, of 
Bit hoor have been set on tire* and 
that the traitor Nana Narain Rao 
u ishes to po&s himself oil as a v* 1U 
wisher of the Government.”— July 
20* If. h just as 1 anticipated, Nana 
Narain like, soil of the Soubahdar, 
wishes to pass himself off as n well* 
wisher of the Government; but them 
is a great cro wd at, this moment, and 
the Stdiibdogue have no time to 
spare. It is also very difficult to 
mad witnesses against him by sum¬ 
mary inquiries, and I sec no chance 
of hling a complaint against hint 
before any officer.” This man’s evi¬ 
dence jh not very trustworthy. He 
says that, on the 17ih of July, lie 
saw General Havelock and General 
Neill near the CoLwailcc, at Cawm 
pore* Bui Neill did not arrive till 
three day* rt ft er wards. 
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to Havelock that Bithoor had been evacuated bj r the 
Kan a, and his followers, and it was at least probable 
that some useful information might, at a later period, 
be derived from him. So lie was kindly recei ved, but 
not without some cautionary words. 

In the meanwhile Colonel Neill was making his 
way up to Cawnpore. After the departure of Have¬ 
lock, he had been actively employed in maturing 1 his 
arrangements for the defence of Allahabad, and in 
endeavouring to collect troops from below. In this 
last respect he had made no great progress ; for the 
unsettled state of affairs at Benares* made Colonel 
Gordon, who thought that the latter place was of the 
two in the greater danger, reluctant to diminish his 
military-strength. But he had pushed forward his 
defensive measures with an elaborate completeness, 
which left nothing unconsidered, scarcely anything 
undone. And when he found that his duty sum¬ 
moned him to Cawnpore, to take a more active part 
in the coming Campaign, he drew up an elaborate- 
paper of instructions for the guidance of his suc¬ 
cessors, which he committed to the care of Captain 
Drummond Hay.f On the important subject of 
“Supplies” he wrote at some length. On the number 
and disposition of the troops he next commented. 
“By order of Government," he said, “this garrison 

* "Hook: upon Benares as much hostile every day* while wo axe at 
more exposed than Allahabad, bias- any time exposed ;.o an. invasion 
much as you hate a regular fort, from Oud<\ m lie unoccupied post 
whereas our position as a military of Jaunporo. 3 * —7 Gordon to JveUL 
one , had as bad cau be without Jnh 11. 

fortifications* A few hundred ,bu- j Of H.M.’s'.Seventy-*lightlyCo- 
ropeans separated from t be river by !o:iel O’Brien had been appointed 
a oily containing half a million (if NeiIVs successor at Allahabad, but 
inhabitants, and'the muniry people he did nob arrive ht Utne to rer ive 
already becoming more and mow charge directly from INeilU 
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I.' to be maintained at the strength of six hundred 
and forty-live Europeans. Of these .T would not 
have more than three hundred and forty-five inside 
the Fort, seventy in the Musjid, a Company at the 
Hallway Station near the Ivooshen Gardens, a Com¬ 
pany at Mr. Hodgson’s house, and some in the 
Clmrch in Cantonments. . . . The church would be 
occupied by soldiers as a barrack.” Those were days 
when we could not afford to be nice in matters of 
this kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary 
occurrence. He wrote also of the state of the defences, 
pointing out all the weak points; of the Police; of 
the Arsenal and the Ordnance Stores; of the Intelli¬ 
gence Department; and under the head of “Hang¬ 
ing” he wrote, “ I have always tried by general court- 
martial any prisoners connected with the garrison, 
the Provost hanging * those so sentenced.” Then, 
after precise instructions relating to the families of 
officers and soldiers, to the training of picked In¬ 
fantry soldiers in the gun-drill, to repair the dis¬ 
tressing deficiency of Artillerymen, and to the sani¬ 
tary condition of barracks and other quarters for the 
soldiery, he proceeded to speak of the operations to 
be undertaken in the event of fresh manifestations of 
revolt. This section he headed u Defensive Opera¬ 
tions;” but lie characteristically added, “I prefer the 
offensive system." “If I had the power,” he wrote, 
“ [ should never permit an enemy to enter the City. 
With a small force, in addition to a garrison suffi¬ 
cient to hold the Fort, the City, Cantonment and nil 
between the two rivers, could be disputed for long 
against superior numbers. ! would hold Kydgunge 
to the last, and if closely invested would cut down 
the trees within fire and gunshot of the Fort, knock 
down sonic garden walls near the Fort, and if the 
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1S5?, enemy attempted to assault from the Papamow or 
JhIjf 7— lf>. Benares side, they could easily be prevented crossing 
the river* I prefer the offensive system, and always 
follow it when possible; make frequent sharp attacks 
well planned and supported, using as much artillery, 
nine-pounders if possible, as 1 could muster* The 
general object is now to put down the parties moving 
about and plundering villages; Native troops (the 
Sikhs) answered well, and did good service* When 
Europeans are en route, they may be employed, but 
I would never send them out on purpose, except 
in cases of emergency. Powder-bag?, to blow in 
doors, &a, are useful things to have in this village. 
Also rockets, when to be had, and persons wh > know 
the use of them.” 

Ju b Ail this done for the continued security of the 

important position which his energy had saved r Neill 
was eager to go to the front. The opportunity was 
before him. On the 15th of July he had received a 
telegraphic message from the Commander-in-Chief' 
containing laudatory recognition of Havelock's vic¬ 
tory before Futtehpore, and of the general conduct 
of the operations intrusted to him* With rhis bad 
COtne aiso an important addition ; u But his (Have¬ 
lock’s) health is not strong, and the season is very 
trying; it is urgently necessary, therefore, that pro¬ 
vision should be made for placing the command of 
the column in tried hands of known and assured 
efficiency, in whom perfect confidence can be placed, 
in case Havelock should become from any cause unfit 
for duty. You have been selected for the post, and 
accordingly you will proceed with every practicable 
expedition to join Havelock, making over the com¬ 
mand of Allahabad to the next senior officer A The 
rank of Brigadier-General had been conferred on 






Neill, ami, tlms stimulated by the feeling that he 
had the full confidence of Government, he started on 
the same evening for Oawnpore; and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 20th he arrived there and reported him¬ 
self to the Commander of the Force. u I had hardly 
seen General Havelock,” he wrote afterwards in a 
letter to a friend, “before be said to me: ‘Now, 
General Neill, let us understand each other; you 
have no power or authority here whilst I am here, 
and you are not to issue a single order. 1 ”* 

15ut it was arranged that whilst Havelock, being 
in chief command, should mature his arrangements 
for the crossing of the Ganges, Neill should remain 
in charge of Oawnpore. One of his first acts, after 
his arrival, was to inquire into all the circumstances 
of the recent massacres, and to do what he could to 
avenge them. There are deeds which it is better to 
suffer the actor to chronicle in his own'words. In a 
letter before me. Colonel Neill, after describing events 
already recorded in this narrative, says: “The men 
wen shot, the women and children were brought 
up to a little bungalow near the Assembly-rooms. 
The Futtehgurh fugitives, such as were saved, were 
brought in there too. I have sent a list of all, and 
their fate. Upwards of two hundred women and 

■* It should be skied, however, saw Renaud, Jus left leg taken off, 
that m Neill entered in his journal high up the thigh, looking very pub 
at the time that he had been well and 111* . , . Stephenson, with re- 
received by Havelock, it may be as- uiainder of Fusiliers, gone out to 
sumed i hat there was no disco art esy Bit hoot with Cavalry and Sikhs to 
in the nvjimer iu which this lutiipa- destroy it Cavalry with Barrow 
ft op Was conveyed. See following bring in guns in the forenoon. . , , 
passage ; " Got into Cavmporc about General Havelock informs me he will 
seven a.m.„ Monday 20th . . . and jeayu me at Oawnpore in command 
am well received by Genera! Have- daring his absence, . , . . Mudi 
lock. Poor Captain Bealson, Adju- plundering in the city by Sikhs, 
tfiiit-Geucral, (fled of cholera, and Sixty* fourth and Seven!) -eighth; 
Currie, of Eighty-fourth, died of his most disgraceful. 1 * 
wound, a round short in the side; 
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18 * 7 - children were brought imo that house; many had 
11 J ' been hilled in the boats, many killed and died in the 
entrenchments; all who survived fever, dysentery, 
and cholera, in the confinement in that house, were 
barbarously murdered, after the receipt of the intelli¬ 
gence of Havelock's first victory—this by the Nana’s 
order. They were badly fed and treated at first, but 
afterwards got more and clean clothing, and servants 
to wait on them. They were sent their evening meal 
on that fatal day, and after it these fiends rushed in 
and butchered them alt; they were shot and hacked 
to pieces. The bodies of ail who died there were 
thrown into the well of the house, all the murdered 
also. T saw that house when I first came in. Ladies’ 
and children’s bloody torn dresses and shoes were 
lying about, and locks ot hair torn'from their heads.* 
The floor of the one room they were all. dragged into 
and killed was saturated with blood. One cannot 
control one’s feelings. Who could be merciful to one 
concerned ? Severity at the first is mercy in the end. 

I wish to show the Natives of India that the punish¬ 
ment inflicted by us for such deeds will be the 
heaviest, the most revolting to their feelings, and 
what they must ever remember.t I issued the fol¬ 
lowing order, which, however objectionable in the 

* Other narrators have described were scattered about in tu mble con* 
the scene m similar language. Major fusion" The alleged rasoiiruons 
Jsorth says: “Tortured by the tierce on the walls were malicious or *HIy 
thirst of revenge, mid penetrated forgeries, 

by the sense of their sufferings, f In another letter,' Neil] say* - 
strange wild fee I mgs awoke vithm “Hj object is to inflict a fearful 
us. V eager, maddened, we punishment for a revolt i ng cowardly 

sped onward to the drear? house of Wbnrous {lend, and to strike terror 
imi-iynjom where their blood was into these rebels, . , . No one who 
outpoured like water; the clotted has witnessed the scenes ot murder 
gore lay ankle deep on (lie polluted mutilation and massacre, csrn u.r 
iopr, and also Jong tresses of silken listen to the word 'mercy 1 as applied 
hair, fragments of female wearing to those Heads." 
apparel, hats, books, children’s toys, 
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(JLEAKS1NG OF THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 

estimation of some of our, Brahmin ised infatuated IS-'V. 
elderly gentlemen, I think suited to the occasion, or 
rather to the present crisis: 1 25th July, 1857. The 
well in which are the remains of the poor women and 
children so brutally murdered by this miscreant, the 
Nana, will be filled up, and neatly and decently 
covered over to form their grave: a party of European 
soldiers will do so this evening, under the superin¬ 
tendence of an officer. The house in winch they 
were butchered, and which is stained with their blood, 
will nob be washed or cleaned by their countrymen; 
but Brigadier-General Neill has determined that 
every stain of that innocent blood shall be cleared up 
and wiped out, previous to their execution, by 'such 
of the miscreants as may be hereafter apprehended, 
who took an active part in the mutiny, to be selected 
according to their rank, caste, and degree of guilt, . 

Each miscreant, after sentence of death is pronounced, 
upon him, will be taken down to the house in ques¬ 
tion, under a guard, and will be forced into cleaning 
up a small portion of the blood-stains; the task will 
be made as revolting to his feelings as possible, and 
the Provost-Marshal will use the lash in forcing any 
one objecting to complete his task. After properly 
cleaning up his portion, the culprit is to be imme¬ 
diately hanged, and for this purpose a gallows will 
be erected close at baud.'—The first culprit was a 
Sotlbahdar of the Sixth Native Infantry, a fat brute, 
a very high Brahmin. The sweeper’s brush was put 
into his hands by a sweeper, and he was ordered to 
set to work. He had about half a square foot to 
clean; lie made some objection, when down came the 
lash, and lie yelled again; he wiped it all up clean, 
and was then hung, and his remains buried in the 
public road. Some days after, others were brought 
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in one a Mahoinedan officer of our civil 
great rascal, and one of tlio leading men: lie rather 
objected, was flogged, made to lie! part of the blood 
with his tongue. INo doubt this is strange law, but 
it suits the occasion well, and I hope I shall not be 
interfered with until the room is thoroughly cleansed 
in this way. ... 1 will hold my own, with the bless¬ 
ing and help of God. I cannot help seeing that His 
finger is in all this—we have been false to ourselves 
so often.” 



dins story has been told before,* and with com¬ 
ments of various shades of opinion. It is very safe 
and easy in quiet times, and in a. Christian land, to 
condemn such acts as these with placid judicial 
severity, for the sentence of condemnation demands no 
thought, and is sure to evoke much sympathy. But 
• we must re-liye that month ot duly, and transport 
ourselves to the threshold of the Beebeeghur, rightly 
to estimate them. If ever, in the history of human 
strife, it were righteous to invest retribution with 
unknown terrors, it was whilst the blood of our 
innocents was still red in the slaughter-house. It was 
not that men, in ordinary conjunctures strong-headed 
and tender-hearted, lost the power of discerning 
between right and wrong in the face of the horrors 
that beset them, but that many of the wisest and 
best amongst our people, sternly composed in the 
midst of all excitements and bewilderments, delibe¬ 
rately harboured the conviction, that it was their 
duty to put mercy far away from them, and to visit 
exceptional w ickedness with an exceptional severity 
nf punishment. There was a remorseless logic in the 
arguments on which they built up this faith. It was 
contended that as there were different degrees of 

* li wan first published, soon after tin; event, in an Ayrshire journal, 
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murder, there should also be different degrees of 
death-punishment. Colonel -John Nicholson, of whose 
heroic character and illustrious career it will here¬ 
after be my privilege to write in detail, was eager 
to hrve a special Act passed, legalising in certain 
cases more cruel forms of execution—that is to say, 
death with torture, ‘‘Let us,” he wrote to Colonel 
LOwardesj at the end of May, “propose a Bill for the 
Having alive, impalement, or burning of the mur¬ 
derers of the women and children at Delhi. The 
idea of simply hanging the perpetrators of such 
atrocities is maddening. I wish that I were in that 
part of the world, that if necessary I might take the 
law into my own hands.” Again, a few days later, 
vehemently urging this exceptional legislation : “You 
d<> not answer me about the Bill for a new kind of 
death for the murderers and dishonourers of our 
women.* I will propose it alone, if you will not 
help me. I will not, if I can help it, see fiends of 
that stamp let off with simple hanging.* Edwardes, 
it seems, was naturally reluctant to argue the ques¬ 
tion with his energetic friend; but Nicholson could 
not rid himself of the thought that such acts of cruel 
retribution were justified in every sense, and he 
appealed to Holy Writ in support of the logical 
arguments which he adduced. Writing at a later 
period, he said, “ As regards torturing the murderers 
of the women and children: If it be right otherwise, 

I do not think we should refrain from it, became it 
is a Native custom. We are told in the Bible that 
stripes shall be meted out according to faults, and if 
hanging is sufficient punishment for such wretches, 
it is too severe for ordinary mutineers. If I had 

* -IBs was the mistake of the day. There had been no disk colourin'? of 
our women, m the sense intended. a 
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them in my power to-day, and knew that I were to 
die to-morrow, I would inflict the most excruciating 
tortures I could think of on them with a perfectly'' 
easy conscience. Our English nature appears to me 
to be always in extremes. A few years ago men 
(frequently innocent) used to be tortured merely on 
suspicion. Mow there is no punishment worse than 
hanging; which is a very easy death, for atrocities 
which could not be exceeded by fiends. We have 
different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
theft, assault, forgery, and other crimes—why not 
for murder ?” 

Kindred sentiments might be quoted from other 
sources. Even the wisest and best in those days, 
though some might have shrunk from the open ad¬ 
vocacy of torture, were prone to think that instan¬ 
taneous death to men, who perhaps gloried in it as 
an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was 
but an inadequate requital tor the enormous crimes 
that were committed against us. Christian piety, 
indeed, was not slow to rebuke those who, in that 
conjuncture, had any bowels of compassion, making 
them reluctant to smite heavily at the persecutors of 
our race. It was from one of the purest hearts and 
one of the soundest heads in all our Christian commu¬ 
nity that the following remonstrance Issued. It was 
addr essed to Henry Tucker, Commissioner of Benares: 
ii 1 fear in your case your natural tenderness. But, 
consider that we have to crucify these affections as 
well as our lusts. The magistrate bears not the sword 
in vain. The Word of God gives no authority to the 
modern tenderness for human life which would save 
even tlie murderer. I believe that your duty now is 
to be firm and resolute, to execute the law rigorously 
in its extreme penalties, and to set your face as a flint 
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on cess ion It is necessary in all Eastern 

lands to establish a fear and awe of the Government, 

Then, and not till then, are its benefits appreciated. 
-Previously, they are ascribed to weakness. We must 
be sternly, rigorously just against all treason, vio¬ 
lence, and treachery, and band down a tradition of 
our severity. Otherwise these troubles will recur.” 

And even now, after the lapse of many years, there 
are few righteous men who will, not readily accept 
this doctrin \ What is dreadful in the record of re¬ 
tribution is, that some of our people regarded it not 
as a solemn duty or a terrible necessity, but as a 
devilish pastime, striking indiscriminately at the black 
races, and slaying without proof of individual guilt. 

That Neill was fully assured in his own mind that the 
men, on whom he had inflicted the terrible punish¬ 
ment, thus described in his own words, were among 
the actual perpetrators of the great crime which he 
was called upon to punish, cannot be questioned; 
and we must all devoutly hope that he was right. 

But the chastisement of the enemy wag but a small Preparation# 
part of the work which then lay before the English for “ dv “ BCe ‘ 
Generals. Their mission, indeed, was to save, not to 
destroy. Havelock had reminded his followers that 
the campaign was only begun—that Lucknow was in 
peril, Agra besieged, and Delhi still a focus of re¬ 
bellion. And he had written to Neill, saying, “ The 
instant yon join me, I will, by the. blessing of God, 
strike a blow that shall resound through India.” He 
uttered these words in the flush of victory, when the 
excitement of battle bad, perhaps, unhinged the 
habitual caution of the sagacious commander. And 
now that there was a lull in the operations of the 

2 D 2 
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1S57. war, the difficulties which* lay before him presented 
themselves in their true proportions. 13ut, although 
less sanguine and confident than before, he was not 
less determined to cross the river and to push on into 
, Oude with the utmost possible despatch. 

The defence It-was necessary, however, before all things, at that 
—time to secure the position of the detachment that was 
' to be left under the command of General'Neill. Have¬ 
lock could ill spare a single man from the little force 
with which he was to advance on Lucknow, and it was 
with reluctance that he consented to leave so large a 
number as three hundred men for the defence of 
Cawnpore. But with the terrible experience of the 
past before him, he felt that he could not do less. 
Uncertain as to the position of his late antagonists— 
apprehending the probability that, on his crossing the 
Ganges with the bulk of his force, a large body of 
the Nanas troops would double back on Cawnpore— 
Havelock had resolved from the first to select the 
most advantageous site for an entrenched camp, and 
before the arrival of Neill the entrenchments had 
been commenced. “At a little distance from the 
common ferry,” says Havelock’s biographer,* “ there 
was an elevated plateau, about two hundred yards in 
length and a hundred in breadth, situated on the 
bank of the river. At the distance of about five 
hundred yards from it there was an island on the 
river, partly submerged in this season of the year. 
Between it and the Oude Bank were two smaller 
islands of alluvial land, thrown up by the action of 
the river, but covered with Water two or three feet 
deep, and visible only from the reeds which spring up 
upon them. Tht? General was of opinion that these 
islands might be turned to good account, if he was 
* Marsliman^ Life of Havelock, * 
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obliged to recross the river, while tlie entrenchment 
on the right bank would effectually cover that opera* 
tion. On this mound, accordingly, a field-work 
capable of accommodating and also of being defended 
b\ three hundred men was commenced on the 13 th, 
and pushed on with extraordinary vigour.”* The 
work was done by Native day-labourers chiefly from 
the city. The offer of good wages, paid regularly 
every evening, brought us the ready services of 
hundreds—nay, thousands of men, careless of what 
government or what race were in the ascendant, so 
long as they could eat, and smoke, and sleep, with 
certainty and without molestation. Disarmed and 
dismounted troopers of the Irregular Horse were also 
set to work at the trenches; and any skilled Euro¬ 
peans, willing to help, were retained, and their assist¬ 
ance paid for by the State. 

So Neill found the works already in progress when 
hi arrived, and they grew beneath the hands of the 
great swarm of labourers with surprising rapidity. 
Uis quick soldierly eye saw at once that there were 
some defects in the position ; but he admitted that 
none better could have been selected. Whilst the 
workmen plied their shovels, our baggage was sent 
into the entrenchments, and the two Generals went 
about collecting the guns which were to defend the 
works in course of construction.! Then the sick were 

^ Sl>em; in bis official re- General Neil Pa Journal, which ill us 
port, nays : " General Kdll was left Irate the narrative of these proceed- 
with a ^arristm of leas than two kgs: * f Wednesday, 22#^—Heavy 
hundred men to hold C&wnpore.” ram this morning—ride out to see 
iherc can be no doubt, however, entrenchment—dcm*t like the ground 
uai the number stated by Mr. about it, but suspect there is no 
Mars man is the more correct, better position* Have a long folk 
TSeill himself, writing on with the General about it. * * . Go 
the S2tid, s n\ a.: £< I shall have nearly with General to see the Arsenal; it 
three hundred men of all kinds* is entirety destroyed; in a bad posi- 
t See the following extracts from tion. There are some brass dis- 
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sent in, and every preparation made for sheltering 
£ 19 ~ 33 ‘ and providing for the- effective garrison. And whilst 
mrnfcs for this was being done, arrangements wore being raad 
croraagtlw tbr the conveyance of the bulk of Havelock’s force 
across the waters of the Ganges. The old bridge of 
boats had been, for u 11 practical purposes, destroyed ; 
and now the steinner, winch had brought Spurgin 
and his party up from Allahabad, was employed in 
collecting boats; but it was a work of no small dif¬ 
ficulty to obtain them. Boatmen, too, were wanting, 
for men of this class, conscious that they had aided 
and abetted the foul murder of our people, had 
prudently dispersed on our reappearance on the 
scene. But, after a while, some were induced to re¬ 
turn to their craft, on a promise of indemnity for-past 
ofh.nces; A .number of them were enrolled into a 
corps, and organised or a fixed scale of payment. * 

mou&ied guns there, Mteotterec Urge inferior commanding officers. I four 
iron ones m carriages. These, with General Havelock will not get off in 
all the gun a hero, are befog taken time he expeef nd ; the dlJftcu] tics in 
down to the entrenched position, crossing the Ganges 'are very great. 

• ■. - - ■ There is great plundering Tkunmy^ 23rd .— Agreeably to 
going on by the Iroops—mosfc dfo- orders of yesterday, send all sick 
gracefoi—and on the parfe of Com- do m\ to entrenchment, get baggage 
niam2 nuts, i fliore part icularly tlic down, and start myself with Gordon 
Sixty-iWdi; a disinclination topre* and braces . . . Govcrftgr-Gtme- 
vent their men misconducting them ral J s proclamation givingrewards for 
.selves. {should have adopted very rapture of rebels and bringing back 
decided steps with all these regi property, published and promulgated 
mcute, and this force at first, but in iho bazaars, and all about—-get 
this has been neglected. All have copies printed off. Heavy rain at 
taken to plundering, and the example night. The entrenched position has 
set by officers has been very had m- no strength — except with three 
deed i the plundering of the met- times the men—but I will held 
cfonts and fchonkcepers in the city it/ 3 

* by bauds of soldiers m \ Sikhs lias * “ See Tytler—arrange about a 

been most oufcrage q 11 s s and there has corps of bo&toien* He sends mo 
• been no check to it. Orders here part of a note he has scut to Geucrat 

seem to be unattended to. bistoJs Havelock: about my going with liirn. 

and guns fired off in camp- Colonel .So I may be off soon— set 

Tytier informs mo the want of at* my house in order, as it were, 
teniion to orders by Coaimundaata Arrange about what 1 shah take and 
of Corps mid others k disgraceful what Save behind, &c. 
and 1 sec it plainly. I suppose no ml iVeUfsJmnml, Juhj 25. ME. 
force ever marched wish a set of so 
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There were many, at that time, who, as they had 1857 . 

believed that it was easy <£ to make short work of lfu h* 

iotiiiii," believed also that the relief of Lucknow 
would be attended with, no kind of difficulty. Even Oude. * 
i)i Havelock’s camp it seemed to some to be an easy 
task to make good the inarch to the Oude capital. 

The distance was not great, but it was not a question 
of distance. The: whole of Oude was up in arms 
against us, it was no more than any sane man, 
acquainted with the circumstances that had attended 
and the events which had. followed the annexation of 
the kingdom of Oude, must Stave involuntarily pre¬ 
dicated. The passions of all the influential classes 
were roused, and their antagonism stimulated to the 
utmost, against us. The remnant of the old Court 
of Lucknow, the Soldiery, the Landed Aristocracy, 
were all arrayed against the power that had trodden 
them down into the dust. It was not strange, there¬ 
fore, that before the end of June there had been 
mu liny and rebellion in nearly every station through¬ 
out the province. Moreover, it was the great nur¬ 
sery of the Sepoys of the Bengal Army. Every 
village held the homes and families of men who were 
lighting against ns; and, therefore, bristled with our 
enemies. Our regular regiments had ripened rapidly 
in rebellion. For a little space Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence had believed that he might play off the Irre¬ 
gulars against the battalions of the Line.* But they 

* At the end of May, Sir Henry will be one feeling throughout (Jbc 
Lawrence; had wi Hi eh to Lord Can- army — a feeling tlutt mix preslige is 
niugj saying: “Hitherto the coun- that feeling be more 

try has ken quid-, and we have dangerous than any other, IleUgirm* * 

iil&jed tile j regulars Again at the fcaiy haired, one and all, have their 
Li ue regiments, But being const!- Influences; hut tberp is still a r€SY£' 
tatcrl of the taraie material, tbo renee for the CochpuiW ifchtal. 0. \ 

taint is fast pervading them, and, m When it is gone, vre shall haye few * ( 

a f w wcaks, if not days, unless in friends, indeed/’ 
the interim Delhi be captured, there 
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wore composed of the same elements; and In Oude, 
as in other parts, this faith was soon stripped of all 
that had sustained it, and stood out as a naked de¬ 
lusion. flic great £, ikhbal of the Company was 
fast waning, and even our friends forsook us, believ¬ 
ing us to be weak. There was little hope, indeed, 
from any source but from the wisdom of our leaders 
nnd from the courage of our English fighting-men. 
Of all these conditions, so hostile to llritish supre¬ 
macy in Oude, I shall write more fully in another 
part of this narrative. It is sufficient in this place 
to give a brief account of the results, which had de¬ 
veloped themselves—results obstructive in the ex¬ 
treme to the advance of Havelock's army. 

These resmts, as apparent at the end of dune, were 
thus described by Mr. Gubbins* in a letter to Lord 
Canning: ££ Every corps at every station in the pro¬ 
vince has mutinied, and the districts now are in a 


state of anarchy. Talookhdars are forcibly resuming 
their former villages, and burning and slaying all wlm 
oppose them. Old feuds are again breaking out, and 
fighting, both with guns, masketiy, Ac., is going on 
in every quarter, more or less. The head Civil Autho- 


rity having been forced in each instance to aban¬ 
don his Suditer Station ; his Thannnhs and Tehseels 
have gone also, and there is no restraint on violence 
and anarchy. Did the mutineers pass through and 
away, civil officers might again go out, nnd order 
might again he restored; but they m'onot gone, and 
are hanging about the province, looking for an 
opportunity of attacking Lucknow. This I believe 
they, will never obtain, and they are meanwhile 
melting daily away. The following is the present 


* Martin Gubbji financial Couuuibsiotier of Ou civ—brother of Fit 
dciTck Oubbuis of Benares* 
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aspect of the stations of mutineers in the province : 
u Khyrabad Division (Sectapoor, Mohumdi, and Mul- 
laou).—-Entirely abandoned. There was a terrible 
massacre of the Europeans of Shahjchanpoor and 
'lohumdie. Of the mutinous troops, the Forty hirst 
Native Infantry and Tenth Oudo Irregular Infantry 
have gone towards Delhi; and eleven hundred men, 
the TSejnains of the Ninth Oude Irregular Infantry 
and Police Corps, are at Mehmoodabad, forty miles 
lienee, trying to induce the Tolookhdars to join, and 
daily melting away .—Lucknow Division (Lucknow, 
Qnao, Duriabad): Lucknow, and eight miles round 
it, is all that remains orderly in Oude, We hold 
two posts, the Residency and Muchee B ho wan, be¬ 
sides a miserable European force in cantonment, 
'flic Muchee Bhowan is imposing for the towns¬ 
people; but the Natives know, and our engineers 
have declared, it to be utterly untenable. Should, 
therefore, a, siege be attempted, it will be blown 
up. The works at the Residency have been greatly 
strengthened, including my residence and others, 
and really a prolonged defence can be made. At 


Duriabad is the Fifth Oude Irregular Infantry in 
mutiny, but with numbers diminished. They have 
been joined by Fisher’s Horse (Fifteenth), and the 
Eighth Oude Irregular Infantry from Sultanpore.— 
liar a itch Division: the Second and Third Guile Irre¬ 
gular Infantry, and Tulloh’s Battery, and a hundred 
Horse, in mutiny, have not. yet crossed the Gogra; 
are waiting .—Fyzabud Division: this was the most 


dangerous quarter; the Twenty-second Native In¬ 
fantry, the Seventeenth from Azimgurh: the Sixth 
Oude Irregular Infantry, part of the Fifteenth Oude 
Cavalry, and Mills Battery making up the mutineers 
there. This is dissipating somewhat—the Fifteenth 
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Issf. Oude Horse having turned towards (as we believe) 
Ju b- Cawnpore. Suit a up ore abandoned end burnt; many 


Europeans killed. Salone : ditto ; European.! saved." 

Such Was the state of things that had grown up in 
Oude, whilst the English at (Vwnpore had been en¬ 
gaged in that fatal struggle for existence which lias 
been narrated in the preceding chapters. Notwith¬ 
standing ail these reverses, there had been great con¬ 
fidence in the final issue, and, from one end of the 
country to the other, men felt that Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence was a tower of strength. But the month of 
June had closed in darkly and sadly upon the Luck¬ 
now garrison. On the last day of the month, the 
English had been disastrously defeated in battle at 
Chinbut. July had dawned upon the siege of Luck¬ 
now. And Havelock's victorious entrance into Cawn- 
pore had been saddened by the news which met him 
—that one of the first victims of that siege had been 
Henry Lawrence himself. The General had known 
him well in old tiroes. They had served together in 
Afghanistan; and were associated by bonds of mu¬ 
tual esteem and affection.* And none knew better 
than Havelock Hie loss which the country had sus¬ 
tained. But little time was left for the indulgence of 
personal or public sorrow. The first thoughts of the 
General Were to be given to the living, not to the 
dead. It was plain to him that our beleaguered people 
in Lucknow were in deadly peril, and that all de¬ 
pended, under Providence, upon the rapidity with 
which he could make good his march to the Oude 
capital. He felt, too, that the work before him was 
not restricted to the relief of Lucknow. He did not, 

* “ Their acqnainbuiea had com- of that tirof ual appreciation and es- 
menccii sisupen ychjrs before, amidst teem by which great minds are at- 
tlie embarrassments hi Afghanistan, traded to each other,”— Martima't 
and it had gradually ripened-into a Life of llaalick. 
sacred friendship, under the influence 
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at first, appreciate the full extent of the difficulties 
which bc&ei his course, and, in the enthusiasm born 
of success, he thought that, having relieved Lucknow, 
he might either march to the reinforcement of the 
Army before Delhi, which was still holding out with 
und burnished effrontery, or lie might operate effec¬ 
tually in other parts of die country, for the suppres¬ 
sion of the mutiny and rebellion which in tin: North- 
Western Provinces had now become almost universal. 

For from many parts of Upper India evil tidings 
had reached the Pawn pore commanders. Disaster 
had followed disaster with astounding rapidity. 
Almost every day brought a new story of mutiny 
and massacre—a new list of' murdered men, women, 
and children. Some stories were moi - c terrible, some 
lists were longer than others; but ever there was the 
same sad, but not inglorious, record of chivalrous 
action and heroic endurance on the part of the Few, 
and of cruelty and cowardice on the part of the 
Many; The gigantic horror of O awn pore dwarfed 
all other calamities that had overtaken our people. 
But there were other crimes committed in that month 
of June light only when weighed against the burden 
of guilt borne by the butcher of Bithoor. In Jhansi 
—one of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations by Rig lit of 
Lapse*—there bad beer: an insurrection .headed by 
the Ranee, with a great de-t ruction of English life. 
Nearly all Bundlekund was bristling np in arms 
against us. The troops of Scindiah and Holk&r had 
mutinied and cast in their lot with the Poorbeabs of 
the Company's army; and many of our people had 
perished miserably in the territories of those princes, 
though as yet there were no signs of the hostility of 
die Durbars. Higher up in Rohilkund. not only were 
the Sepoys in mutiny, .murdering their officers, but 
* See Volume t, pages 91—92. 
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the country was in rebellion, and Mahomedan rule 
was proclaimed under the vice-royalty of Khan 
Behaudur Khan. Hon si and Hissar had seen their 
own tragedies; and there had been other episodes of 
tine most painful interest to stir English hearts to 
their depths. In the Punjab, although it seemed that 
wo were riding out the storm, strained to the utmost 
but not yielding to its blows, it was becoming plain 
that the Bengal regiments were breaking into revolt, 
and streaming down to swell the tide of rebellion 
at the great centre of Delhi, And ever as week 
followed week, though false rumours, too readily 
accepted, of the capture of the great imperial strong¬ 
hold reached the lower country, only to sow the 
seeds of future disappointment, the Mogul capital 
was held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed 
the supremacy of Behaudur Shah. 

From Agra—then the seat of the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces—the tidings wor* not 
assuring. The great provincial capital, which all 
through the month of May had been held in security, 
though not without much doubt and anxiety, had in 
June been beleaguered by an enemy, which, in the 
shape of the mutinous regiments from Neeinuch and 
Nusseerabad, laid marched down to attack the second 
city in Hindustan. And whilst lieutenant-Governor 
Colvin and all his Chief Officers had been shut up at 
Agra, the districts under his charge had been rolling 
away from him. That [treat triumph of' British ad¬ 
ministration, so vaunted, so believed—the Settle¬ 
ment of the North-Western Provinces—had sud¬ 
denly collapsed. For a time there was a great 
revolution of landed property, and almost all that 
the English had decreed had been down-trodden with 
a remorseless heel, as though what we had done and 
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boasted had been purposely done in violent acorn of 
the genius and instincts of the people. Even the 
Supreme Government, in the first week of Jul y, were 
constrained to admit that li the North-Western Pro* 
vincos were for the moment lost,”* However humi¬ 
liating the fact may have been, it was a fact. Our 
latest administrative triumphs had crumbled away at 
our feet.. 

There was some comfort in the thought that the 
main bodies of the Madras and Bombay armies had 
not fallen away from their allegiance.' But it was 
luird to say what any hour might bring forth. One 
Bombay regiment was rising; there were threaten¬ 
ing movements in the Southern Mahratta Country, 
mid more than a suspicion that the old adherents of 
the Rajfilis of Sattarah were in league with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Peishwahs. The Bombay services 
m the persons of Brigadier Be-Grand Jacob and 
Messrs. Rose and Seton-Knrr were emulating the good 
cIguuh of their brethren in Rental, and Lord Eljphin- 
stone was nobly vindicating the confidence which the 
1 * ntlsh Government had reposed in him, by placing 
him, for a second time, at the head of an Indian pre¬ 
sidency, It was not beyond the pale of probability 
that Western India would soon be in a blaze. Then 
in the Deccan, there was the great Mahomedan State 
of Hyderabad, where the Nizam, guided and sup¬ 
ported by his accomplished minister, *Salar Juny 
holding dast to the English alliance* still doubted 
v hether they could much longer restrain their troops. 


• nil'll hv®. w e e iuy n' a ' lhe revolt was still extendirn? ■ ami 

“_!•. ^‘e-North. I, esteru Pro* ibo hearts of all Englishmen in Ji } a 


viuees wer« for the mam eat lost ; the 
King of Delhi mid our treacherous 
Sepoy3 were proclaiming a new 
pire; small bodies of gallant; 
glishmeu were holding oat in iso¬ 
lated stations against fearful odds; 


-- AUtliA 

nere daily turn by accounts of the 
massacre, and worse than mass acre, 
of their women and children. 
Qmernmnt of India h Court of 
Directors, Jvlj 4, 1857. 
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if Delhi continued to defy the English Government 
and to baffle all the efforts of its armies. The great 
eld; fs of Kftjpooslana had as yet given no sign ; but 
if Western India were to rise, the contagion might 
spread to them, and, in such circumstances, it would 
have been difficult to calculate tbe embarrassments of 
having a hostile country intersecting our communi¬ 
cations between our leading positions on the E&fei; 
and on the West. Ncpaul professed -fidelity to her 
alliance, and was willing to lend us an auxiliary body 
of troops to operate upon dude; but there were 
those who believed that on the first symptom of 
disaster, they would be eager to turn against us; and 
that, in any case, the enlistment of such allies would 
be a confession of weakness, which would inflict a 
severe moral injury on our Government. In what¬ 
soever direction we turned our eyes there was not a 
gleam of comfort to be seen. 

By the 2nth of July, Havelock’s little army had 
crossed.the Ganges. It had been a work beset with 
difficulties; but the practical energy of Colonel 
Tytler had surmounted them. The whole were now 
on the Oude tide of the river. The entire force con¬ 
sisted of about fifteen hundred men, with ten guns 
Imperfectly equipped and inefficiently manned. There 
was, as befordi a great dearth of Cavalry. Excellent 
as it was in all soldierly qualities, this little band of 
volunteer Horse mustered only sixty sabres, it was 
in truth a very weak Brigade, such as only the glo¬ 
rious audacity of the English could have conceived 
for a moment to be capable of accomplishing the 
work before it. The hopes of the Lucknow garrison 
had been raised by something like a promise of relief 




in the little space of five or six days.* But it was is57. 

one that now seemed to be beyond the reach of fulfil- ' Tvi b 25 28. 


went. And the wonder is not that the difficulties 
of die enterprise should have forced themselves upon 
Havelock’s mind, in all their real magnitude, when he 
found himself across the Ganges, but that lie shou ld 
for a moment have, made light of them, 'flic reek 
between the 21st and 28th of July had brought with 
it m amount of knowledge of the - circumstances 
which surrounded him very fatal to the sanguine 
views which lie had encouraged on his first arrival at 
Cawnpoiu On the 28th he was at Muligalwur—it can¬ 
not be said encamped. That he might move as lightly 
and rapidly as possible, he had advanced without the 
impediment of tents. “ Some,” it has I ecu narrated by 
an officer of the force, “were fortunate enough to 
get native huty; some managed to get native vaults, 
in which over-crowding was the rule ; while the Sikh 
soldic-rs ingeniously rigged up thatched huts for 
themselves, “f There was need, for the rain fell, day 

* See the following extract from ttrous news was true/*—■“ Many 
M r. Mart in Gobbles " Mutinies in persons had entertained great doubt, 
OiidL” Oil i lie 22 ad or 23rd of J uly* of the truth of Uns^d’s information. 
the trusty spy Ungud arrived /with Hut their doubts wore happily re- 
tidings of lEavcldek’s arrival at moved by his reappearance at my 
Cdvvnpore, “We bad, it will be past on’the Eghs of .the 25lii of 
reinemben V’ says the Financial July ; and (firs- time lie brought a 
Commituiuer, “received no single letter. J L v as a- reply by Colonel 
iota of intelligence _since flic siege Fraser Tytler to the letter which 
began; and now Uiigud'recoimtcd Dngutl had carried from md t and 
to us the marvpllous talc of a hand- confirmed the intelligence winch 
M of men under Havelock having Uugud find previously given me. 
defeated the N ana in three engage- Colonel Tytler wrote- that il.c Go 
mtms, and being actually at the neraft force was sufficient to defeat 
mom cut mas Ur of Cawnpore. The the enemy, that the troops were 
news was astounding, M r o had nil then crossing the rivjfc and that we 
along been expecting that the IXana might hope to meet la five or six 
would cross lire river and join the days.** 

besieging force, if lie, had not ac- f Calcutta Review^ voh xxm, 
fcuallj done so already, 1 examined Article, (i IJuvcloek’s Indian Cam- 
On gud strictly, and emm to the paigu/* 
conclusion that the joyful and won- 
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after day, in torrents, after tlie manner of an Indian 
July, and cholera had broken out in the force, 
t here was nothing to ..beer or to animate the leader 
but the one hope of .saving the garrison of Lucknow. 
“ I have this morning,” wrote Havelock to Sir Patrick 
Grunt, who had suggested that the enterprise was a 
hazardous one, “ received a plan of Lucknow from 
Major Anderson, engineer in that garrison, and much 
valuable information in two memoranda, which cs- 
caped the enemy’s outpost troops, and were partly 
w r i tten in * Greek eh aract crs.* These eouim unic a- 
tious, and much information orally derived from 
spies, convince me of the extreme delicacy auddiffi- 
culty of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis, now 
commanding in Lucknow. It shall be attempted, 
however, at every risk, and the result fait hi ally re¬ 
ported.' f 

So Havelock marched on-—Cawnpore with its 
gl vastly memories behind him ; before him, at Luck¬ 
now-, the great horror of a catastrophe still more 
tragic and overwhelming; around him everywhere 
a multitude of mutinous soldiers and an armed 
population, hostile to the core; and with him only 
the fearlessness of the Englishman to make head¬ 
way against these terrific odds. 

* These tail been brought by f Maxslimau’s Life of Havelock. 
Ungod, the spy, of whom mention 
has been made in a former note. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF 'THE PCNVA B-—-gOUltCES OF BANGER,—BUtTISE !LE- 

utioss \nr\L Afghanistan—causes of c on fit t: k cl—m on tgome u y 

Af LAHORE-—EVENTS AT tf EEAN-MEER—SET VICES OF BRIGADIER CORBETT 
DISARMING OV THE NATIVE BBQIKEBTTS—BELLE? OF THE I’OKT ON 

Lahore—events at ummtshr and govinughuu^the mutinies at 

miQZFOJU: AND nULLQUE, 

Although to Lord Canning it had appeared that Mej, isu. 
the most formidable dangers which threatened the Statp m the 
security of the Anglo-Indian. Empire took shape in 1 ' u ' 1 ^ u ' 
the lower countries, because those countries were 
almost wholly destitute of the defence of European 
troops, he saw far off, at the furthest extremity 
of our British dominions, other great perils scarcely 
less in degree, but of a widely different kind, and 
counteracted by more favourable conditions. In the 
lower provinces he feared the malice of the Native 
soldiery In the Punjab he dreaded, most of all, the 
enmity of the people. Sepoy regiments were scattered 
all over the Sikh country; but the province was, 
indeed, the great European garrison of British India. 

J he strength of English manhood may have been 
slight in relation to the actual defensive requirements 
ot our frontier-province abutting upon the Afghan 
country, from which, even from remote periods, suc- 
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ceeding dynasties had looked for the stream of foreign 
invasion—small, too, in comparison with the nume¬ 
rical power of the Native regiments, regular and 
irregular, which were posted in all parts of the 
Punjab. But even with the mysterious failure of 
Meerut before his eyes, the Governor-General was lull 
of confidence when he counted up the European, 
regiments on the frontier, and felt that they might 
overawe the Sepoys, Yet he could not help regard¬ 
ing with some disquieting apprehensions the state ol 
the general population of the province. Little more 
than seven years had passed since the Empire of 
Run jit Singh had been brought under the yoke of 
the English The State had been overthrown bv the 
soldiery. It was the licence of its military bands 
that had unintentionally opened to us the gates of the 
country of the Five Rivers, and the same power, re¬ 
vived or reawakened, might now cast us out, and re¬ 
store for a while the dynasty of the Singhs. Men of 
the most sanguine temperament, inflated well-nigh to 
bursting with national self-love, could hardly believe 
that the Sirdars of the Punjab, who had lost so much 
by the conquest of their country, had become wholly 
reconciled to British rule and eager to perpetuate it. 
The tj-uth embodied in a few pregnant words by the 
greatest master of common sense that the world has 
ever seen—“ So many overthrown estates, so many 
votes for troubles"- -could not he ignored at such a 
time. Then there was that other great fount of 
danger—“ disbanded soldiery”—which might send 
forth a sudden torrent to swell the great stream of 
trouble. * “ Walled towns, stored arsenals stud armories, 

* The numbers, however, must medans, 4000 hill Rajpoots, 1000 
noi be exaggerated* The remains of Hiadostaiie^s, and 1000 Goorkhas, 
t be "Prmjjifc Army, after the second About 4000 of these obi acidic is 
Sikh war, probably did not eaxseed were enlisted into the Punjab lire- 
£6,000 men. Of these about 10,000 jpfr; force, ami an equal number 
were Sikhs, 7000 Puujabcc Jtabfl- into the Military Police, 
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geotUy races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artillery, and tire Like," wrote the same 
great master—■“ all this Is but . a sheep in lion’s skin, 
except- the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout and warlike.” The breed and disposition of the 
Sit lis were stout and warlike. We could not regard 
with contempt the military prowess of the nation 
which had sent forth the men who, in the great 
battles of the Sutlej, had taxed to the utmost the 
skill and valour of Hardinge and Gough, with the 
best troops of the British Empire at their back, and. 
It ad driven our iJr&goons like sheep) before them on 
the plain of Chiiliamvallah,' 


h T or was the only danger which threatened the 
position of the British in our great frontier province, 
that which glared upon us from the Punjab itself. 
Beyond, the border w ere turbulent tribes, occupying 
the Afghan passes, whom it had been our policy now' 
to bribe, now to awe, into Submission. An irruption 
of these predatory hordes into the plain of Peshawar 
would have caused wide-spread confusion, in the 
midst of which bodies of Afghan Horse, led, perhaps, 
by one of the chiefs of the Bnrukzye family of Caubul! 
might have streamed down upon our position, and 
Imrymg, as they had before done, all jealousies and 
animosities in the grave of a common purpose, might 
have allied themselves with the Sikhs, and swept the 
English out of the country. But thinking of this, 
Lord Canning thought also of the recent subsidiary 
treaty with Dost Mahomed, of the friendship that had 
been outwardly established between the two nations, 
apd. above all, ot the fact that the strongest* feelings 
of self-interest dictated to the Ameer n course of 
neutrality at such a time, and that.love of Em dish 
money was stronger than hatred of the English race. 

2 E 2 
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Thankfully and hopefully, ho remembered the wise 
advice of Edwardes and the admirable diplomacy of 
Lawrence ;* and he ceased to be troubled by the 
thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as would 
have been the disa •> r if it had come upon us at such 
a time. 

There were some other circumstances, too, in our 
favour. The population of the Punjab was a mixed 
population. There were national arid religious diver¬ 
sities, which forbade the union and concentration 
which give force even to the feeble. In other parts 
of our Empire there were diversities of faith, but long 
contact had rubbed off the angularities which kept 
them apart, and in the Hiudooised Mahomedan, or 
the Mahomedanised Hindoo, might be seen something 
almost amounting to fusion. But there was a gulf 
between the Sikhs and the Mahomed am of the Punjab 
—between both and the people of Hindustan. The 
Sikhs learnt with no feeling of joy or sympathy 
that the King of Delhi had been proclaimed in his old 
capital, and that Mali ora edanism was likely again to 
be dominant in Upper India. They called to mind ex¬ 
citing national prophecies, which said that the Sikhs 
would some day stream down to the sack of Delhi ; 
and the old greed of plunder was revived strenuously 
within them. It might be better for them, at first, to 
cast in their lot with the Eeringhees, whose hour 
would come sooner or later; it was too soon to strike 
then. Th(?re was some comfort, in this thought. There 
was comfort, too, in the remembrance that the Punjab 
had been disarmed; that the warlike population of 
the conquered, country no longer went about with 
swords at their sides, or had firelocks stored in their 
houses. In all such cases it is probable that the dis- 
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armament is but partial; for whilst the searchings of 
authority are active, many implements of war arc 
buried in the ground, or hidden in stacks or thatches, 
ready to Ik; exhumed or extracted from their hiding- 
places, if necessity for their use should arise. Still the 
danger from that sou rce—of many arms in the hands 
of men knowing how to use them—though not, per¬ 
haps, wholly removed, had been greatly diminished; 
and in numerous instances the sword had been turned 
into the ploughshare or the reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had settled down into the peaceful ways of agri¬ 
cultural life. That they felt the "benefits of a strong 
and a just Government after the years of unrest which 
had followed the death of Run jit Sing'h is not to be 
doubted; and their martial instincts might have been 
dying out under the subduing influences of a reign of 
order. 

These circumstances were to be counted up in our 
favour ; and there was one more to be added to the 
account. As the country below the Sutlej had been 
well-nigh swept of its military strength to garrison 
the Punjab, so also might it be said"that the lower 
provinces had been drained of the best energies of the 
political and civil branches of the service to govern 
and to administer it. Lord Canning, ever hopeful 
and sanguine; and, manly himself, appreciating the 
power of individual manhood in others, looked confi¬ 
dently towards the country in which John Lawrence 
and his Lieutenants stood vigilant and ready for 
action. Resolute that the Punjab should in all senses 
be a success, Lord Dalhousie had looked around him 
tor men of good performance and of good promise, ‘ 
aod the flower of the two services was planted there 
when he handed over the Government of India to his 
successor. There Robert Montgomery and Donald 
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Maeleod, afterwards Chief liuJers of the Province, 
filled the places next in rank to the Chief Commis¬ 
si o tiers! iip. There Thornton and Roberts. Barnes and 
Ricketts, of the one service—Edward os and Nicholson, 
Bocher and Lake. Taylor and James, of the other, and 
many other resolute andsagacion s men, were teaching 
the people to respect and love them. There, too, was 
that ramous Punjab Irregular Force raised bv the 
Lawrences, and commanded by Neville Chamber- 
lido, with picked officers under him ~ - men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Daly, and others of the same stamp—a 
force of horse and foot, trained alike to activity and 
to endurance amidst the difficulties of a mountain 
frontier eight hundred miles in extent, and little 
likely, it was believed, to sympathise with the Poor 
beah regiments of Hindostan. If anywhere through¬ 
out our Indian dominions confidence could lie placed 
in the men whose lot it would, be to grapple with 
flic dangers rising up before them, it was in the "pet 
province’ oi Lord Dalhousie. No man kn w better 
than Lord Canning how all. might be lost by indi¬ 
vidual feebleness, or all might be won by individual 
strength. All had been lost at Meerut and Delhi; 
but he had abundant faith in Lawrence and in those 
who worked under him in the Punjab; and as days 
passed, and he learnt, somewhat slowly In' reason 
of postal and telegraphic interruptions, the events 
which were developing themselves in that province, 
he felt more and more assuredly that his confidence 
was not misplaced. Of these events I now proceed 
to speak. 


The summer heats had driven Sir John Lawrence 
irom t .ahore. Ihc* ceaseless L hour of years had 
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weakened, a robust frame and impaired a naturally ISST, 
strong constitution. A visit to England bad been re¬ 
coin mended to him; but with that great love of his 
work, which was shared by all who worked under 
him in the Punjab, lie was reluctant to leave the 
country so long as he could do Ins duty with manifest 
advantage to the State. But he had recognised the 
necessity of consenting to a compromise, and going 
out half way to meet, the urgency of the case.* Then; 
were cool and pleasant places within the range of the 
great province which he administered—places in 
which he might do his work, during the extreme 
heats of the summer weather, without the waste of 
strength, which could not be arrested, at Lahore. So 
he had been wont, in the month of May, to repair to 
the refreshing slopes of the Mnrree Hills , and thither 
he was this year bound, when the first tidings of the 
disastrous events at Meerut and Delhi were brought 
by telegraph to the Punjab. Then he stood fast at 
Ivawul-Pindee, a spot from which he could observe 
well all that was passing .in the Punjab, and looking 
down, as it were, from an eminence on the varied 
scene below, could issue mandates to bis lieutenants 
all over the country, and make his presiding genius 
felt beyond the limits of the province he governed. 

Next in authority to the Chief Commissioner was 11,12. 
the Judicial Commissioner. Mr. Kobert Moutgo- Montgomery 
xuery was a Bengal civilian of thirty years’ stand- ‘ ‘“ J c ' 

ing in the service. A member of a good Irish Pro- 
tenant family, he had been taught and disciplined in 
early*youth at that school which had imparted the 
rudiments of education to the Lawrences, There, on 


* On tiic 13th of May, Sir John n%ht before last I put some aconite 
Lawrence, in a tetter to Colonel on uv, temple. It is a deadly poison. 

p.5, wrote, f ‘ T have been very In the night if- worked into" my eye, 
ii i fell and vi liable to write. The and I was nearly blinded." 
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itie banks of the Foyle, these young cotemporaF os 
had become familiar with the stirring watch-#<brds of 
Derry: '‘No surrender!’’ There, if they (lid not 
acquire much classic lore, they laid broad and deep 
the foundations of a manly character. Hardy, robust, 
arid well-disciplined, they went forth into the world 
by different pathsbut time brought the Derry boys 
again together to sit beside each other on tire same 
bench, and to learn the same great lessons. When 
the Lahore Board of Administration was dissolved, 
Henry and John Lawrence and Robert Montgomery 
were its members. On the institution of the new ad¬ 
ministrative system, under the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery became 
Judicial Commissi oner A There were some charac¬ 
teristic differences between him and bis chief; but 
they lay mainly on the surface. An unmistakable 
benevolence of aspect, and a rare gentleness of 
manner, might have led some to suppose that lie was 
one made to shine only in quiet times and in happy 
circumstances. But the genial smile atnl the kindly 
voice, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence 
of that resolute will and that stem courage which 
spoke out so plainly in the look and bearing of the 
Chief Commissioner. It only needed a great occasion 
to show that he could he hard as a rock and cruel as 
steel to resist the oppressions of the proud, and to 
smite the persecutors of our race. And those who 
knew him best said of him that it was a fortunate 

1 During the existence of the Lawrence; but, at a later period,his 
Lahore Board of Administration, measures both in Ondh and the Pun- 
M out corner y t who was a civilian of jab Indicated ins mature ate cp tarn e 
the Thom;mm?m school who had of the principles and policy of the 
praduuted in the North-Western latter* In no one have the Native 
Provinces, concurred In the opinions aristocracy found a more generous 
and supported the views or John advocate than in Sir Ttobert Mont- 
more fretj 11 ently than tt iose of Henry gomery, 
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circumstance that they liad then at Lahore, m chief 1357. 
director of aft airs, one who was a man of impulse, 
wjtli whom to think wa s to act, and whose very 
detects, including .j, want of caution and circumspec¬ 
tion, were of a kind to be essentially serviceable in 
such a conjuncture. 

The hour of the great crisis found Mr. Mont- State of tie 
gomery at the civil station of Anarkullee, situated $iir 
at the distance of a mile from the Punjabee capital. 

In the city of Lahore itself there was a mixed popula- 
tion, numbering nearly a hundred thousand, the most 
numerous classes being Sikhs and Hahomedans, many 
of them born soldiers. The fort, which was within 
the walls of the city, was garrisoned by a. company of 
an European regiment, some details of European 
Artillery, and half a regiment of Sepoys. These 
detachments for garrison duty were relieved at fixed 
intervals, and returned to the cantonment of Meean- 
Mecr, six miles from Lahore, where the great hulk of 
our military force was posted. At that station were 
three regiments of Native Infantry and a regiment of 
Native Cavalry, watched by the Eiglity-first Foot and 
two troops of European Horse Artillery. Two of the. 

S e P 0 y regiments were among the most distinguished 
in the service. I he Sixteenth Grenadiers was one of 
the “ beautiful regiments” which had Aught under 
N’ott against the Afghans of Candahar, and the 
Twenty-sixth had done so well under Pollock, that 
Lord Ellenborough had made it a Light Infantry 
corps. The other Native regiments were the Forty- 
ninth Infantry and the Eighth Cavalry. Roughly 
computed, it may he said that the Native troops out¬ 
numbered the Europeans as four to one. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, it was known at May 11. 
Lahore that the Meerut regiments had revolted. On 
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the morning of the 12th came the still moro exciting 
intelligence that Delhi was in the hands of the rebels. 
The tremendous significance of these tidings was not 
likely to bo underrated by a. man of Montgomery’s 
intelligence and experience. But it did not bewilder 
him for a moment. He saw clearly that the safety of 
India depended at such a time on the salvation of the 
Punjab. The Punjab in the hands of the enemy, and 
all Upper India must be lost. It was certain that the 
great arsenal of Delhi had gone from ns ; it was im¬ 
possible to exaggerate the helplessness of the English 
if the magazines of the Punjab and the adjacent terri¬ 
tories were also to be wrested from them. Any 
success on the part of the Regular? Sepoy regiments 
might stimulate all the Irregular battalions in the 
Punjab to revolt, and this might be followed by a 
rising of the people. But it was not equally clear 
how this gigantic evil was to be arrested. Under¬ 
standing- well the native * character, Montgomery 
knew that the Sepoy was not less likely to be driven 
into hostility by his fears than by his resentments. 
It might, therefore, be the safer course to keep things 
quiet, and to betray no symptom of suspicion. But, 
on the other hand, it was impossible to overrate the 
advantage of striking the first Mow. The party that 
is first to be the party of action has; a doable chance 
of success. 

But the general knowledge that there was a spirit 
of mutiny in the Bengal Army might not hove in¬ 
duced the authorities at Lahore to take the initiative, 
and might not have justified them in doing it, if 
there had been no particular knowledge of local dis¬ 
affection among the Punjabce .troops. This know¬ 
ledge, however, had been obtained. On a suggestion 
from Mr. Montgomery, Captain Richard Lawrence. 
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the Police and Thuggee Departments in cite 165.7. 
Punjab, had commissioned the head-writer of the 1J - 
Thuggee office, a Brahmin of Oude, to ascertain the 
feelings and intentions of the Lahore troops. A fitter 
agent could not have been employed, for Ids were 
both the country and the caste oi the most influential 
of the Poorbeah Sepoys. Ho did his work loyally 
and well. Scrupulous as lie was, on the sec,re of 
caste, as any Brahmin in the service, lie had no sym¬ 
pathy with the treacherous machina tions of men who 
were eating tlie salt of the British Government, and 
were tinder the kindly care of its officers; and he , 
brought bark to Richard Lawrence, atter brief but 
satisfying inquiry, tidings that the regiments at 
Mocan-Mccr were ripe for revolt. “ Sahib,” said the 
faithful Brahmin, “they are full of jhmd* —they are 
up to this in it;’’ and he laid his hand upon his 
throat. It was plain that they were only waiting for 
information from the conn tries below to break into 
open mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomery took counsel with Tho Council 
his colleagues—the chief civilians and staff-officers fit •* Aiwrkn.- 
Anarkullee, who assembled in the house of Macpher- 
son, the Military Secretary. They were Mr. Donald 
Madeod, Mr. JEgcrton, Colonel Omni an ey, Mr. Ro¬ 
berts, Captains Macpherson, Richard Lawrence, and 
Waterloo Hutchinson. There was an animated dis¬ 
cussion. Macpherson had already talked the matter 
over with Robert Montgomery, and they had agreed 
that it would be expedient to deprive the Sepoys of 
their ammunition. It was now suggested by the 
former that this should be done—that the ammuni¬ 
tion should be lodged in store, and that the regiments 
should be told that, as they had obviously much 

* Sedition, 
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3S5?. anxiety with respect to the greased cartridges, it was 
I3 ‘ the order of the Government that all ground of alarm 
should be removed for the present by leaving them 
without any ammunition at all. On this T’ichard 
Lawrence said, “ 1. would disarm them altogether; * 
to which Maepherson replied that it was scarcely pro¬ 
bable that the military authorities would consent to 
such a measure. After some further discussion, 
Montgomery determined that he and Maepherson 
should drive over to the military station and propose 
to tlie Brigadier, at any rate, to deprive the Native 
regiments of their ammunition. In ordinary course 
of affairs, the Chief Commissioner would have been 
consulted. But there was an interruption of the tele¬ 
graphic communication between Lahore and Bawul- 
Pindee; so the responsibility of deciding upon imme¬ 
diate action rested with Montgomery, and he cheer¬ 
fully undertook it. 

Mger The station of Meean-Meer was then in military 
charge of Brigadier Stuart Corbett, an officer of the 
Indian Army, who had served the Company for 
nearly f orty years, but had lost hut little of til- ■ bodily 
and none of the mental vigour of his prime; and it 
was a happy circumstance that he had none of that 
incapacity to grasp strange incidents and new situa¬ 
tions—none of that timid shrinking from respon¬ 
sibility—which is so often evinced by feeble minds, 
trammelled by the associations of long years of con¬ 
vention and routine. A happy circumstance, indeed, 
that to such a man Montgomery now communicated 
the alarming tidings which had been received from 
Meerut and Delhi, Corbett saw at once that there 
was a pressing necessity for prompt and vigorous 
action ; and, though, at first, knowing well the feel¬ 
ings of the officers under his command, lie could not 
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embrace the hold project of disarming the troops, 
he did not hesitate' to adopt the proposal to render 
the Native regiments comparatively harmless by the 
seizure of their ammunition. But, as the day ad¬ 
vanced, ho began to doubt whether the precautionary 
measures on which they had resolved in the rnoni- 
jug would suffice for such an emergency. So he 
wrote to Macpherson in brief decided language, more 
emphatic than official, saying that he would ;( go the. 
whole hog” and disarm the troops altogether. And 
Montgomery readily consented to the proposal.* 

It was a bold measure, and to be accomplished 
only by secrecy and suddenness. But neither Mont- 


9 It lias been stilted, find ufpa 
authority commonly trustworthy*— 
that of Hr, Gave Browne, in ith 
very valuable work "The Punjab 
and Delhi iu 1357**—that it was the 
consideration of a more pressing 
local Sanger that caused ibo extreme 
measure of disarming the troops to 
be agreed upon. It is said that in¬ 
telligence had been received lo the 
effect that the Sepoy regiments had 
■ uMpiri;d to seize the fort of Lahore. 
It was garrispuedi as above related, 
by some European Infantry and Ar¬ 
tillery, ,nul a w hig of a Native red* 
.Lient, During the ffr&l half of the 
month of Hay, the twenty-sixth 
wore on garrison duty; but m the 
15th of tbo month they were to be 
relieved by the Forty-ninth. And it 
was agreed that the wing marching 
out ami the wmp march mg in—more 
th in a thousand men in ml—should 
turn upon the Europeans and slay 
them; and then, at a given signal to 
be from a distance, the Sepoys 
at Hcean-Meer should rise, massacre 
their officers, sc he the gnus, fire the 
Oautonmente, and re&ae all the 
prisoners in the gaol Nor was the 
rising lo be confined to Mccan Mccr. 
It was believed that at Umritsur, at 
Eerozp ere, at Phiilour, and dullund- 
hur the Sepoy regiments wore alike 


prepared to break into rebellion, and 
that everywhere their first measure 
would be the seizure of our maga¬ 
zines. The authority for this story 
was a Sikh police-officer—said to be 
a in an oi more than ordinary intelli¬ 
gence, anrl of nndoubted loyalty to 
the British Government — who nad 
communicated it to Richard Law¬ 
rence. But after a very searching 
inquiry into the events of that morn¬ 
ing at Mecan-Meer, I have been 
compelled to discard the whole story, 
so Dr at least as concerns its alleged 
effect upon the minds of Montgomery 
and Corbett, and the consequent dis¬ 
arming of tin troops. Mr. Browne 
says th a f God *s mmrcy i 11 perm iiti ng 
thu timely discovery of lids plot 
** alone saved hundreds from the 
snare laid for them.” But there ate 
grave doubts as to the existence of 
the plot, and it was not even talked 
of until after the measure of disarm¬ 
ing the troops hud been agree d upon. 
IV Ijafc Hi char d Lawrence, Captain of 
Police, really ascertained, at Mont¬ 
gomery's suggestion, was tha+ which 
v- stated in the text, And it is the 
belief both of Montgomery and 
Richard Lawrence, as now before 
mo under thetr own hands, that no 
new information of any kind caused 
Corbett w adopt the bolder course. 
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1857, gomery nor Corbett doubted for a moment that a 
May is—13- s j n g] 0 w liite regiment, with, a, good complement of 
European Artillery, resolutely commando I and skil¬ 
fully handled, could overawe the "Native brigade, and 
force them to lay down their arms. A general parade 
was, therefore, ordered for the following morning. 
There was nothing in it to invite suspicion. Every¬ 
thing went on as usual in Cantonments. A ball was 
that evening to be given by the officers of the station 
to Colonel Itenny and the officers of the Eighty-first 
Foot. All suggestions as to its postponement were 
wisely set aside. Nothing was to be done to excite 
suspicion. The Sepoys of Meeun-Meer, and their 
brethren of all classes, were to see that the English 
were feasting and dancing in total unconcern, as ever 
conscious of their strength and confident in their 
security. So the rooms of the Artillery Mess-House 
were lighted up at the appointed time; and hosts and 
guests assembled as though bent only on the enjoy¬ 
ment of the hour. A few there knew what was 
coming in the morning, and others had a vague im¬ 
pression of an impending danger—an approaching 
crisis—-that might turn that gaily decorated ball-room 
into a grim battle-field. Some vague reports passed 
from one to another about the muster of which they 
had read in the order-book; and the more suspicious 
were well pleased to think that they could lay then- 
hands upon their swords in a moment. The greater 
number neither knew nor suspected, but grumbled, 
saying that it was an inconsiderate and unkindly 
thing at best to order a general parade for the morn¬ 
ing after a ball. And so they danced on into the 
small hours of the morning, and saw their wives 
and daughters home, a s though there were nothing to 
disturb the smooth surface of ordinary events. The 
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iitive sentries posted here and there in Cantonments 1857. 
sair nothin tr in the movements of the English to indi- Ma .v 13- 
cate anxiety or mistrust, if the Sepoys had, as was 
alleged, really planned the destruction of the English 
at Meean-Meer, they must have rejoiced in the thought 
that their victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 
were going blindfold to the shambles. 

But when the hours of morning-darkness were May ir>, 
post, and day had dawned upon Meean-Meer, other 
thoughts than these took possession of the Sepoy * 
mind % The Brigade assembled on the parade-ground. 

There was nothing peculiar in the appearance of that 
assembly, except that Montgomery, Roberts, and 
others of the chief civil officers from Anarkullee, were 
to be seen mounted 07 j the ground.® Every soldier 
obeyed the orders that were issued to him. The 
regiments were drawn up in line of contiguous 
columns. The Artillery and Eighty-first (not num¬ 
bering more than two hundred and fifty men) were 
on the right, the Native Cavalry on the left, and the 
Infantry regiments in the centre; the white men ap¬ 
pearing as a mere dot beside the long line of the 
blacks. At the head of each regiment was read 
aloud the Government order disbanding the mutinous 
Thirty-fourth at Barrackpore. These formal pro¬ 
ceedings over, the serious business of the morning 
commenced. The Native regiments were ordered to 
change front to the rear, and at the same time the 
Eighty-first also changed front, so as to face the 
Sepoys; the Artillery, then in the rear, loading their 
guns unseen by the Native regiment. When this 
manoeuvre, which seemed whilst in execution to be 
only a part of the Brigade exercise of the morning, 


* They had ridden over fiow Anarkullee in the morning. It appears 
that thej a ere not at the ball. 
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1)ad been accomplished, a staff officer, Lieutenant 
Mocatta, Adjutant of the Twenty-sixth Regiment, 
who could speak the Native languages fluently and 
correctly, was ordered forward by the Brigadier to 
read his address to the Sepoys, He did it well, in a 
clear loud voice, explaining to them that now, a 
mutinous spirit having evinced itself in other regi¬ 
ments, and brought many good soldiers to certain de¬ 
struction, it was better that the distinguished regi¬ 
ments at Meenn-Mecr, which had done so much good 
service to the State, should place themselves beyond 
the reach of temptation by surrendering all means.of 
offence; so they wore ordered to— “File arms.’ 

Whilst this address was being delivered to the 
Sepoys, the Nighty-first fell back by subdivisions be¬ 
tween the guns; and when the word was given to 
pile arms, the Native regiments found themselves me 
to face with a long line of Artillery, and a row of 
lighted portfires in the hands of the .English gunners. 
At the same time the voice of Colonel Benny rung 
out clearly with the command, “Eighty-first, load ! ' 
and then there was the rattle of the ramrods, which 
told that there was death in every piece. For a 
minute the Grenadiers had hesitated to obey the 
order; but thus confronted, they saw that to resist 
would be to court instant destruction ; so they sullenly 
resigned themselves to their fate, and piled their 
muskets to the word of command, whilst the Cavalry 
unclasped their belts and laid their sabres on the 
ground. The Eighty-first then came forward, and re¬ 
moved the arras, for which a large number of carts 
were Waiting near the parade-grounds, and the Sepoys 
went baffled and harmless to their Lines.* It was a 



♦ Tlio firms were tateii under a guard of the "Eighty-first to the Lahore 
Fort, 
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executed with consummate skill; and if 1357 , 
t'j a first blow a battle was ever won, the battle la - 
ot the I unjab was fought and won that morning by 
Montgomery, Corbett, and Benny. 

Rut this bloodless victory at Meean-Meer was not Secure of tin' 
the whole of that morning’s work. Whilst the parade f ort of L[l 
was being held, three companies of the Eighty.first ^ 
were marching to Lahore to secure the Fort" A wing 
of the lwenTysixth Sepoys was on garrison duty 
there. It was yet wanting two days of the completion, 
uf their tour oi duty ; and unless they wondered why 
none of their officers were dancing at Meean After, 
there was nothing to create suspicion that there was '• 
anything unwonted hi the air. Rut when suddenly, a 
little while after sunrise, news came that the Euro¬ 
peans were marching on the Fort, they mw at once 
that whatever plots were to have been acted out on the 
1Mb, the} had been discovered, and that the game 
vas altogether lost.. Colonel Smith, with his three 
companies, marched into the Fort. The Sepoys were 
ordered to lay down their arms. Resistance was 
hopeless, and they obeyed to a man. The companies 
of the Eighty-first were then told off to their various 
duties, and the Sepoys were marched to Meean- fleer, 
crestfallen and dispirited, there to learn the history of 
the t rentful parade of the morning. They found the 
place bristling with the bayonets only of the white 
unm. European picquets and sentries were posted 
everywhere. Arrangements were being made to 
secure the safety of the women and children in the 
E nglLsh barracks, and messengers were speed in«■ to 
diflbrent. parts of the country towarn our countrymen 
of the danger with which they were threatened," 
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To secure the safety of one point, although that 
one point were the great capital of the Punjab, had 
not been, on that 1:1th of May, the sole object of 
Montgomery’s exertions. With a. strong European 
Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, xhe authorities 
at Meerut had refused to divide their force, and had 
looked only to the safety of the station. But at 
Lahore, with only one regiment of English Infantry 
and a few English gunners, in the face of a atDl larger 
body of Native troops, Montgomery took a compre¬ 
hensive view of all surrounding dangers, and turned 
the scanty means at his disposal to larger account 
than most men would have deemed possible. But it 
was his good fortune to find in the military chief a 
kindred spirit, and to meet with ready response to all 
his suggestions. If at that time there had been, on the 
part of the military, any ominous shakings of heads 
a: id feeble wringing! of hands, all would have been lost. 
But to Corbett and Renny nothing seemed impos¬ 
sible. With the perilous work before them of dis¬ 
arming the Meean-Meer troops, they had sent off 
three companies of their one white regiment to 
Lahore; but the crisis was one which demanded 
even further sacrifice of immediate strength. It was 
certain that there was much to be done with small 
na ans; but it is in such daring and such doing that 
greatness consists. Another company of the Eighty- 
first was despatched in Native carriages, hastily col¬ 
lected, to afford' succour to another place which 
seemed to be girt with danger. 

The fortress of Govindglmr, which lies some thirty 
miles from Lahore, is the military stronghold of the 
great city of Lmritsur, the spiritual capital of the 
Punjab—a city invested in the minds of the Sikh 
people with the holiest associations. In no place 
throughout the Punjab was the infipence of the 
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priesthood .so powerful; in no place had the spirit of 
nationality so largely survived the subjugation of the 
people. There the Sikh inhabitants were more likely 
to rise tlum in any part of the country; and to that 
centre, more than to any other point, were the Sikhs 
likely to turn their eyes for a given signal of general 
insurrection, From the first moment Montgomery 
had recognised the paramount importance of securing 
the fort and overawing the city. On the morning of 
the 12 th, with the Delhi telegrams before him, he had 
written to Mr. CoopeT, Deputy Commissioner, ad¬ 
vising him of what had happened below, telling him 
that at Lahore they might have to light for their 
Jives, and urging upon him the immediate necessity 
of 4i caring for Govindghnr." “1 would advise,” he 
said, “ every precaution being adopted beforehand, so 
as to be ready in case of a row, You shall have the 
best information of all that is going on, and the more 
quietly we move the better. Do not alarm the Sepoys 
by any previous acts, but keep the strictest watch on 
them; a Sad the feelings of the city should be ascer¬ 
tained by every source at your command, Open 
communication with Jullundhur. and had out what 
is going on there. My advice is to be fully alive and 
awake, and prepared for die worst, without creating 
any alarm by any open act. If the troops should 
rise, yon have the fort to go to, and can defend your¬ 
selves." And these stirring words were addressed to 
a Lieutenant worthy of his chief. Mr. Cooper was 
not a man to be appalled by any danger; and under 
him again there was another civil officer, Mr. Mac- 
naghten, Assistant Commissioner, equally ripe for any 
hazardous enterprise that might fall in the way of his 
duty, 

Cool and collected, and fertile in resources and ex- 
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pediettsts, these two now bethought themselves of 
turning to the best account every possible circum¬ 
stance that was in their favour. The report at 
Umritsur was that the disarmed Sepoys from Mecan- 
Meer were coining in a body to help the regiments at 
the former place to sieze upon Govindgliur. The 
fortress was garrisoned mainly by Sepoy troops. The 
only Europeans were the gunners of a weak company 
of Artillery. There was, however, in the Canton¬ 
ment a horse-battery, under Captain Wb.ddy, manned 
by white soldiers, and this was now removed into the 
fort. Cooper, with a party of Irregular horsemen 
and some faithful Sikhs, took post opposite the fort 
gates, whilst Macnaghten went out on the Lahore 
road to raise a body of villagers to intercept the ad¬ 
vance of the rebel Sepoys. The agricultural com¬ 
munities were known to be on our side. They were 
in a state of unexampled prosperity. There had been 
one of the richest harvests known for years. ‘Matty 
of the peasantry were hardy J&t cultivators, with no 
sympathetic leanings towards the Sepoys from Hin¬ 
dustan. They promptly responded to the call, and 
arming themselves with whatsoever weapons they 
could seize—perhaps only the implements of their 
calling—wont forth to form a living barrier against 
the wave of insurrection which, it was believed; was 
pouring in from Lahore. But safety, npt danger, was 
on the road. About midnight, a noise as of a coining 
multitude was hoard. Macnaghten mustered his 
villagers, .and formed across the highway a sturdy 
rampart of carts, behind which they awaited the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy. But they found themselves 
face to face with a most welcome arrival of friends. It 
was the company of fcbe Eighty-firs^ under Chichester, 
that had been sent to the relief of Govindglmr, 
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Before daylight the relief had been accomplished, 
and the fortress was safe. 



So, fox* the time, by the exertions of Montgomery Fcmpovt;. 
and Corbett, and those who worked under them, the 
two great cities of Lahore and TJmritsur were placed 
beyond (lie reach of immediate danger, By prompt 
and unexpected movements on the part of British 
authority, the revolt of the Sepoys had been paralysed 
in the very hour of its birth, and on the spots most 
favourable to its vigorous development. But there 
were other places, at no great distance, which, although 
of tar less political importance, suggested grave doubts 
and anxieties to our chiefs ; and Montgomery, there¬ 
fore, on the same day sent expresses to all the 
principal civil officers in the Punjab, bearing copies 
of a, confidential circular letter, in which they were 
informed of what had taken place, and warned to be 
in readiness to act promptly and vigorously in the 
event of an emergency, but to maintain outward 
calmness and quietude in the face of danger—-to bo 
fully alive to the magnitude of the crisis, but to 
betray no symptom of alarm or excitement. In¬ 
structions were issued for the safe custody of the 
Treasuries, for the strengthening of the Sikh Police, 
and for the detention of all Sepoy letters; and it 
ended with the assuring words : “ I have full reliance 
on your zeal anti discretion.’’ 

There were two places, especially, which it was 
most important to secure, on account of the military 
resources they contained. At Eer o/pore and P hilk mr 
were large quantities of munitions of war, with but 
few European troops to defend the magazines against 
the too probable assaults of the Sepoys, At' the 
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former place were an arsenal and a magazine of con- 
TtiPiU si^crable dimensions—the largest in that part of 
fifth and bie India. Two regiments of Nalive Infantry and a 
tiay^cvcuth. regiment of Native Cavalry were posted there, and 
the temper a t least of one of the regiments was more 
than suspected. Appearances, however, were less 
formidable than at Meean-Moer, for the European 
strength, was greater in proportion to the Sepoy 
force., The Sixty-first Queen’s was cantoned at 
Ferozpore, and there also were two companies of 
European Artillery, The station was commanded by 
-Brigadier limes, an old Sepoy officer of good repute; 
but he laboured at that time under the disadvantage 
of being a stranger. lie had arrived to take com¬ 
mand of the Brigade only on the morning of the 11th. 
On the following night news came from Lahore that 
the Sepoy's in Meerut and Delhi had risen, and the 
Brigadier was informed that the Native troops at 
Lahore wore to be disarmed on the following day. On 
the 13th the Brigadier, anxious to discern for himself 
tin■ bearing of his men, held a morning parade. Their 
demeanour was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing openly defiant in their manner, there was an 
absence of that easy, careless,.unoccupied look which 
characterises the Sepoy in quiet times. It was plain 
that something was coining. 

The parade dismissed, Brigadier Innas called a. 
Council of War, The members summoned were the 
principal political officers, the Commandants of the 
several regiments, and the Commissary of Ordnance. 
There wad no attempt to obscure the fact that the 
temper of the Sepoys was most suspicious, and that 
the safety of the station depended on prompt and 
vigorous action. Instantly to disarm the Native 
regiments in a body was not held to be a measure 
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that could be attempted without, danger ; why is not 
very clear. So it was determined to divide them—a 
poor half measure, which could scarcely be crowned 
with success—and to disarm them separately on the 
morrow. But the morrow of vigorous action never 
comes. The man for a crisis is he who knows, no 
morrow, but is resolute to. strike to-day. The regi¬ 
ments were paraded separately, and marched off to 
different camping-grounds at a distance from their 
Lines. The Fifty-seventh quietly obeyed orders, and 
bivouacked on their allotted space for the night. The 
Forty-fifth, who were marched through the great 
Bazaar, lost there the little loyalty that was left in 
them; for among the buyers and the seller’s were 
scatterers of sedition, and sparks flew about every 
where to bring on a great explosion. It happened, 
too, that as they went the Sepoys caught sight of the 
European soldiery, and, believing that a hostile 
movement was intended, raised a cry that there was 
treachery abroad, and numbers of them fell out, 
loaded their muskets, and made a rush for the maga¬ 
zine. The rest marched on to their camping-ground. 

The outer defences of the magazine were in a state 
to favour the ingress of the mutineers. The ditch was 
filled up, and the walls were in ruins ; so the Sepoys 
of the Forty-fifth were soon within the so-called 
entrenchments. But the magazine itself was less 
assailable, for it was protected by a high, wall, and 
the only entrance was defended by a guard of Red¬ 
mond’s Europeans. The Sepoys within did their best 
to assist their comrades with scaling-ladders;* but the 
English soldiery were more than a match for the 
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Sepoys of f.be B’ovtydiffh ,f made a been previously prepared/* 
rush fit the intre-aclirocnta with 
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is,v 7 , mutineers within and without. The former were 
13—14 ae&oi and disarmed ; the latter were driven back, but 
not before Redmond himself had been wounded. The 


magazine was thus saved, and three more companies 
of tiie Sixty-first having been thrown into it, its 
security was. established. But to save the magazine 
was in effect to sacrifice the Cantonment.. With so 
simdl a body of European troops, it was impossible to 
defend one part without exposing another. The very 
division of the Sepoys, which had been thought an 
element of strength, was in result only a source of 
difficulty and danger. The remaining companies of 
the Sixty-first, menaced on both sides, could do little 
or nothing to save the Cantonment. For tlife great 
Bazaar poured forth its multitudes to plunder and 
destroy, ( he bungalows of the European officers, the 
mess-houses, the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
were sacked and fired. The night Was a night of 
terror ; but the families of the English officers were 
safe in the barracks of the Sixty-first, and the fury of 
the assailants did not fall on our defenceless people. 
Meanwhile the Fifty-seventh had remained inactive 
on their camping-ground, and when morning dawned 
it was found that there had been but few deserters. 
r ! he Brigadier, therefore, declared that he would re¬ 
gard them as I03 al soldiers, if they would lay down 
their arms in the European lanes. The Light Com¬ 
pany inarched in with apparent vdllingmW ; but as 
the others were following, they saw a movement of 
the Sixty-first, directed against some men of the 
Forty-fifth, who had been tampering with their more 
loyal comrades, and believing that the Light Com¬ 
pany had been trapped, they broke in dismay and 
fled across the plain. After some time the efforts of 
their officers to dispel the fear which had seized them 
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Were successful, and they were bird light back again to 
their camping-ground. Little by little, as the day Ma ? 
advanced, confidence was restored ; and before night- 
tall they had been marched to the European barracks, 
and had surrendered their arms and the colours of 
their regiment. But the Sepoys of the Forty-fifth' 
were still roaming about the station, defiant and ripe 
for mischief; and in the morning there was a report 
that the mutineers intended to seize the regimental 
magazines. To remove the ammunition into the 
general magazine was impossible; so the Brigadier 
determined, to destroy it. Two loud explosions were 
presently heard, and it was known that the magazines 
of the Forty-fifth and Fifty-seventh had been blow n 
into the air. 

There was now nothing left for the Forty-fifth but 
flight. Their comrades were disarmed. Their ammu¬ 
nition was destroyed. The Europeans were now 
comparatively free to act, and the troopers of the 
denth Cavalry had not yet drawn a sabre again s 
their officers. The chances, therefore, were all against 
the Sepoys; so they took their colours, and turned 
their faces towards Delhi. And then, for the first 
time, a spasm of energy seized upon the Brigadier. 
Some companies of the Sixty-first, with two guns of 
the Horse Battery, went in pursuit, and then two 
squadrons of the Tenth Cavalry took up the work of 
the tired footmen, and with Major Mnrsdeh, the 
Deputy Commissioner—a dashing officer and a bold 
rider—drove them some twelve miles f rom Ferozpore, 
and scattered them over the country, till they throw 
away their arms and colours, and hid themselves in 
villages or crouched in the jungle. 'Some weiv taken 
prisoners by their pursuers, some were given tip by 
the villagers; but it is believed that some also sue- 
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The great magazine of Ferozpore had been saved; 
hut there was no lustre in the achievement. The 
British had nothing on which to congratulate theta- 
selves lout the bare fact. The fact was one of large 
proportions, for the loss of such supplies of ordnance 
stores and their gain to the enemy would have 
weakened our means of offence, and made the work 
of reconquest far slower and more difficult.* But 
when we think of wliat Corbett had done with his 
one weak regiment at Meean-Mcer against a, far larger 
body of Sepoys, we marvel and are mortified as we 
dwell upon the record of events at Fcrozporc. The 
Sixty-first, supported by the Artillery, could have 
done what the Eighty-first had been doing, and might 
have saved the Cantonment. Bui Innes, shrinking 
from responsibility, resorted to half-measures, and 
accomplished only a half-success. We must not, 
howe ver, judge him too severely. He did at least as 
much as most Native Tnfantry officers, accustomed 
only to the routine of quiet times, the harness of the 
regulations, and the supremacy of the Adjmunt- 
GeaeraTs office, would have done, and indeed after¬ 
wards did, when suddenly brought face,to face with 
a great and trying emergency. Perhaps it is less 
strange that he only halt succeeded, than that he did 
not fail outright. 


Pliillour. There was yet another place of great military im- 

* Hr, Cave-Browne sav$; " Thu?, hands of the nmtmeers, with its piles 
although thqO ft^^ mimenUiitd tn sonne of shot and shells, its pits of gnu- 
ex i en fc been sacri ficed , f1 e re was \ 1 ic now d cr, ? id i ts w ell-stored nr m oury , 
consolation of knowing the magazine Delhi had not been re-wpi* under 
was saved- H d It fallen into the four times four moutV ;/ 1 






portancc, the seizure of which was supposed to form .iset. 
part of the first great group of measures designed for M *r- 


the subversion of British authority in the Punjab, 
and which it was, therefore, of the utmost moment to 
secure. This was the fort of Phiilot tfe lying between 
Julluudhur and Loodhianah, on the great high road 
to Delhi, It had been described ns the “.hey of the 
Punjab .f but, like other keys of the same kind, ifc 
was by no means in safe keeping. A considerable 
arsenal was planted there, but there were no Euro¬ 
pean troops to protect it. When the day’s work was 
done, and the Ordnance Commissariat otiicm had 
gone to their homes, there was not a white face to be 
seen in the fort. The Sepoys of the Third Infantry 
garrisoned the place and occupied the adjacent Can¬ 
tonment. At a distance of some twenty-four miles 
was the military station of-Jullimdliur, where the 
Eighth Queen’s were posted, with hvoTCative Infantry 
regiments, a regiment of Native Cavalry, and a pro¬ 
portionate force of Artillery. The infantry regiments 
'—the Thirty-sixth and the Sixty-first—were known 
to be tainted. They had been in recent contact with 
corps which had already broken into rebellion. That 
those Jullundhur regiments had, in concert with the 
Third, plotted the seizure of the fort of Phillour, 
with its guns aud stores, was believed, if it was not 
proved to be a fact; and only prompt action could 
avert the threatened disaster. The work to be done 
was very much the same work as had been so suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished at Mecan-Meer, and with the 
same means. The European regiment and the 
Artillery might have disarmed the Sepoys and 
secured the fort of Phillour. 

The Brigade was under the command of Brigadier 
Johnstone, a Queen’s officer of th$ regulation pattern. 
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1857 He ms absent from Jnllundhur when news came of 
Altij li—la. t ] lC g rea t events at Meerut and Delhi, and Colonel 
Hartley, of the Eighth Queen’s, was in temporary 
command of the force. On the 11th, the first vague 
tidings of disaster were passing along the telegraph 
wires through Jullundhur to Lahore. No action was 
taken on that day; the story might be exaggerated; 
it might, therefore, be better to “wait for further 
information.' Next day all doubt was removed, and 
Colonel Hartley took counsel with the chief civil and 
military officers at the station. It was plain to every 
one that, as an essential measure of security, BJiillour 
must be occupied by European troops. It was agreed, 
therefore, that a detachment of the Eighth should be 
sent off secretly under cover of the night. Other 
measures of precaution were to bo taken. The guns, 
duly covered by European detachments, were to be 
posted so us to sweep the parade-grounds of tire 
Native troops, and the gunners were to be always at 
their posts. Europeans from Cipherts’s* troop of 
Horse Artillery were to act as Cavalry and patrol the 
station, The ladies and children were placed either 
in the Royal Barracks or in the Artillery schoolroom 
and library. Every officer in the Cantonment was 
constantly alert, day and night, in case of the antici¬ 
pated surprise; and as it was expected that the 
Native Cavalry troopers would make a rush upon 
the guns, heaps of stones were scattered about so as 
to impede the advance of the horsemen, and to throw 
them into confusion whilst our grape-shot was acting 
upon them. But with these defensive measures our 
action ceased. If there was any thought of striking 
the arms from the hands of the Native soldiery it was 


* Henry Olpherta of the Bengal pkerU of the same corps, then sen 1 
Art ilIery in of Will • %m 01- mg at iku 11 res— Aa p. 82, , 
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"speedily abandoned. The reason given is, that in the 
neighbourhood of Ju llund hnr were several smaller 
stations occupied only by Sepoy'troops, and that if 
the regiments there had been disarm 'd, their com¬ 
rades at Hoshevapo rs, lutiigya, No orp opr, and Phil- 
lour would have risen against their defenceless officers 
at those places, and would have streamed down upon 
dull 11 ndbur, recovered the'arms of the regiments 
there, and set the whole country in a blaze. 

Meanwhile, at Phillour, on that 12th of May, the 
Artillery Subaltern Griffith, who, as an Assistant 
Commissary of Ordnance, was in charge of the 
magazine, was doing all that, resolute manhood could 
do to protect the precious charge con tided to him. 
Intelligence of the outbreak had been brought by an 
officer of the Telegraph Department, who came laden! 
with help in the shape of the necessary apparatus to ] 
place the interior of the fort in direct communication' 
with Jullundhur. In the course of a few hours this 
was done, and a message’ came right into Griffith’s 
private office-room, informing him that succours were 
on their way. Hopefully, cheerfully, the Artillery 
Subaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans 
attached to the magazine, addressed himself to the 
work of holding the Fort during the critical hours of 
the darkness. At sunset the gates were closed. A 
gun was brought down to the gateway, and all 
through the night the little party of Englishmen 
kept guard, relieving each other with ready portfire, 
and keeping watch from the ramparts to catch the 
first sound of any commotion in Cantonments which 
might indicate that the Sepoys had risen. But all 
was quiet in the station, and all was quiet within the 
Fort, The Sepoys of the Third were not yet ready. 
The appointed hour of revolt had not come. So the 
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night passed, and the day da wned; hut ere the dawn 
had come the looked-for deliverance was at hand. 
A hundred and fifty men of the Eighth Foot, two 
Horse Artillery guns, and a party of Punjabee (Horse 
appeared under the walls of the Fort. The gate was 
th rown open. 4he relieving force marched in ; and, 
to the dismay of the Sepoys, European sentries were 
posted everywhere in their place, and the arsenal of 
Phi Hour was saved. It was truly a good night’s 
work ; for the Fort might have become the rollying- 
plaee of all the mutinous regiments in that part of 
the country, arid it was preserved, as has been already 
shown, to be of immense importance to us in. our 
subsequent retributory operations.* 

* See jip. 188—189, for the story of the equipment of the siege 

train mid its in,volt from Pbillour. 
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CHAPTER 11 ' 

JT.^iTAwVtt—INTERNAL AND EXTERNAb IhvNGEDS-—TUP flViL AND mtl* 
t\ M iUXHOJmiKS—BDWAUDES —N lCHOL^ON—t'OXTON—^IlAMHllELAlN 
—"?Uj COUNCIL AT PE*trA.WCK — AUKANtiEii^XS FOE A MOVAKUt 
COLUMN—$JTE JOHN L£WLC'.UC3 AT KA W UL-MX DEE—DESTAICtt Cl}’ TBOOFS 
TO DELHI—THE KaUCII OT XJ1E GUIDE C0IVP3. 

But the place, to which, of ail the military stations Peshawar. 
in the Punjab, the thoughts of men were turned at^' J 
this time, with the deepest interest, was the frontier- 
post of Praha wur. There, in May, 1857, was a strong 
defensive force of all arms—the native troops greatly 
outnumbering the Europeans. There overt two regi¬ 
ments of Queen’s troops, with Artillery, home and 
foot, the whole, perhaps, amounting to little more 
than two thousand men, whilst the native troops 
might be counted up at nearly four times the number. 

In the neighbourhood, at Nowshera and IIote-Murdan, 
were other components of the brigade, planted in the 
Pesliawur V alley. At the former place were the Innis- 
Jdlliug Dragoons, nearly a thousand strong, and at 
the latter was the famous Gu ide Corps, under Captain 
Daly, which, though recruited in the country, was 
believed to be as staunch as if every soldier were an 
English yeoman. Counting up all the components 
of the brigade in the Valley, it may be said, in round 
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fnumbgrsj that there were two thousand five hundred 
[Europeans and ten thousand natives, and that only a 
f tithe of the latter could be trusted by their English 
* officers. 

External dan- These were heavy odds against us; but they did 
F' 1 ’ 8, not constitute the main sources of danger. If the 

British troops were free to act against the mutinous 
Sepoys, there could be Jit tie doubt that, well handled, 
they could dispose of all comers. But beyond the 
frontier, as I have already briefly said/' were other 
great and imminent perils. If the Afghan tribes oc¬ 
cupying the passes beyond Peshawar—the Airedis, 
the Eusofzyes, the Mohmimds, arid other wild clans, 
whom we had been endeavouring to reclaim from 
their lawless habits, and not wholly without, success— 


had been incited, partly in the interests, of the faith 
and partly in the interests of plunder, to pour down 
upon us a great mass of humanity, predatory and 
fanatic, we might have been simply ovenvhelmed by 
the irruption. Our English manhood could not have 
sustained the burden of the double calamity, if the 
hit vnal and external enemy had risen against its at 
the same time. 


And the external enemy, which might in such a 
crisis have risen against us, was not merely a gather- 
■ | ing of these barbarous mountain tribes. Beyond the 
/ ■ passes were the Afghans oi Caubul and Canduhar. 

' Tbc friendship of Dost Mahomed had been purchased 
V j by our British gold, but he had never ceased to de- 
f plore the dismemberment of his empire by the Sikhs; 
j he had never ceased to banter after the recovery of 


j the Peshawur Valley, now part ofji British province 
j by the intelligible right of conquest. For this he had 
> already riskc.Umuch— for this he might risk much 
* Jxfo, pRge 401, with reference to Lord Gamimg’s previsions. 
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1 Mr. Caro Brown gives die fol- 
b,-. tug suggestive .-i.-iecdoTc in his 
Karrative. The incident occurred 
when be whs at Uiiuitsw, in the 
middle of June: “One of the most 
influential of the fiflklt Sirdars was 
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paying his usual visit of courtesy to 
iltc head civilian of the station: * in 
the course of conversation, the latest 
news from Came (Delhi) was eiult- 
ingty, mentioned, when the Sikh, 
seeming to pay little heed to what 
G 



This eager longing after Peshatvur has been 
described as tlie madness of a life. It might, at such 
a time as this, be stronger than the teachings of 
experience-—stronger than the dictates of sagacity— 
stronger even than the great national avarice which 
was bunting within him. It was difficult to feed any 
confidence in bis forbearance at such a time. A well- 
developed mutiny of the Sepoy troops in the Peshawar' 
Valley would afford such an opportunity as might 
never arise again in the history of the nation. The 
formidable British force which guarded the frontier 
would then be as a chained giant, powerless to resist 
a foreign invasion. If then the Ameer Avere to raise, 
the green standard and to call upon the chiefs and 
people of Afghanistan, in the name of the great 
prophet, to pour down upon the Feringhees, who in 
days past had so humiliated them—who had rooted 
up their vines and destroyed their orchards, and set 
their mark upon the capital city of their empire—all 
the great chiefs and the leading tribes would have 
gathered around him, and a great flood of Mahon ie- 
danistn would have poured upon us, swollen, perhaps, 
by more distant streams. It was difficult to say, a t such 
a time, what might not be written down in the great 
Book of the Future. A very little thing might 
turn the tide against us and overwhelm us. The 
natural feeling, therefore, amongst our people was 
one of perilous insecurity; and the natives of India 
asked each other, then and afterwards, with signi¬ 
ficant earnestness of inquiry, “ What news from 
Peshawur ?”* 
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At tliis time the political charge of PcsUawur was 
in the hands of two of the most remark:able men to 
lie found among the younger officers of the Indian 
army. Both had been reared under the Lawrences: 
and in that mixed service known in India as “-poli¬ 
tical employment,” which at one time demands the 
exercise of the highest energies of the military officer 
and at another of' the finest qualities of the civil 
administrator, had ripened into soldier-statesmen of 
the best kind. Of Herbert Edw ardes I have already 
spoken.* He was CorarnissiontT at Peshawar. John 
Kich olaq n was his lieutenant, or deputy-commissioner. 
They were close friends, full of love and admiration 
of each other. If either had greater love or admira¬ 
tion for another friend at a distance, that other friend 
was Henrv Lawrence , whom both revered and strove 
to imitate, walking not unworthily in the footsteps of 
their great exemplar. 

The son of a physician in Dublin, who died at the 
commencement of a professional career in which were 
the germs of a great success, John Nicholson had 
entered the Company’s service as a cadet of Infantry 
on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen. 
He was still a boy when the chances of sendee sent 
him with his regiment—the Twenty-Seventh—into 
Afghanistan j. and when in that dreary, sorrow-laden 
wipter of 1811 the national spirit of the tribes rose 
against the intrusion of the English, young Nicholson, 
after much good promise of the finest soldierly qua- 


generally received with so much 
joy .asked ; * What news front Pesha¬ 
war V 1 Excellent; all quiet there/ 
hn was told, f That, said be* rs the 
best newa you can give me fr * Why 
do you always ask so anxiously about 
lV^bawnr?’ the civilian tfliof. The 
Sirdar did not at once reply, W* 


witl1 tnueb significance of man 11 r i\ 
took up 'be end cf bis scad' and 
began rowing it up from the comer 
between iiis finger and thumb. * It 
Peshawur goes, the whole Punjab 
will be rifted up in rebellion like 
this/ ” 

* Vob hi jin^e d 






lities. became a prisoner at Ghuznee and afterwards a 1557 
captive iri the hands of Ale bar Khan. Rescued by May 
General Pollock, he returned to the provinces of ] ndia, 
and when again the peace of India was broken by the 
incursion of the Sikh arm)', John Nicholson, after a, 
brief period of service in the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment, was, on the recommendation of Henry Law¬ 
rence, who had taken note of his fine soldierly 
qualities, appointed hy Lord Ilardinge to instruct 
and discipline the Infantry regiments of Golab Singh, 
the new ruler of Cashmere. He was afterwards 
appointed an assistant to Lawrence, who was then 
Resident at Lahore, and became permanently at¬ 
tached to the Political Service. From that tune 
John Nicholson, independent of military rank, was 
released from the trammels of his youth. Ho saw his 
opportunity before him, and he bided his time. His 
desires were towards military action, and in due course 
he had longed for came; the Sikh chiefs 
were rising against the military occupation and poli¬ 
tical interference of the English, and John Nicholson 
soon found that he had work to do in the field. He , 
did it with a cool head and a stout heart, and, - 
although his freedom of speech sometimes gave 
offence to his seniors, be made it clear to those 
under whom he served that he was a man to he 
trusted. The great conflict for the supremacy of 
the Punjab came; Nicholson, was in the midst 
of if—at C hillian wallah, at Guzerat, and in the 
front of Gilbert’s pursuit of the Afghan auxiliaries. 

And when the country became a British province Sir 
Henry Lawrence enlisted his services into the com¬ 
mission,. and, toiling on for years on the outskirts of 
civilisation, lie manifested an extraordinary aptitude 
for the coercion and the government of barbarous 
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tribes. After this service in Bunnoo, where the wild 
people deified him, he had for a little space thought 
of leaving the Punjab and serving under his old 
master in Gude, or of taking part in the Persian war 
as a commander of Irregulars. But the cloud wh ich 
seemed to overshadow liis prospects soon passed away, 
and in the spring of 1857 he was, as I have before 
said, at Peshawur as the lieutenant of his friend Her¬ 
bert Edwardes, or in other and more official words, 
Deputy-commissioner of the division. Only a little 
time before, Edwardes, being on a brief visit to Cal¬ 
cutta, had said to Lord Canning, “You may rely 
upon this—that if ever there is a desperate deed to 
be done in India, John Nicholson is the man to do 
it” And now the truth of these friendly but pro¬ 
phetic words was about to be realised. The hour had 
come and the man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth 
year. Of lofty stature, of a handsome open counte¬ 
nance, with strong decision of character stamped 
upon it, he carried with him a noble presence, which 
commanded general observation^ and among the 
natives excited awe. His manner was not genial. 
Some said it was cold, it was-certainly reserved; 
and the first impressions which he made on men’s 
minds were often unfavourable. His words were 
few; and there was a directness and authoritative- 
ness about them which made strangers think that he 
was dogmatical; perhaps, overhearing. But those 
manifestations were not the growth of an arrogant 
self-conceit, but of great conscientiousness and self- 
reliance. For he thought much before he spoke, 
and what he said was but the utterance of a strong 
conviction, which had taken shape, not hastily, in his 
mind; and lie was not one to suppress what lie felt 


SYDNEY COTTON. 




to be the truth, or to mince nice phrases of exp res- 1S57. 

sion. Still it would be flattery to deny, or to obscure, 
the fact, that lie bad at one time little control over a 
naturally fiery temper, and that, as lie grew older, 
be brought it with difficulty under subjection. There 
could have been nothing better for one of Nichol¬ 
son’s temperament than constant intercourse with 
such a man as Herbert Edwardes ; and he now grate¬ 
fully acknowledged in his heart that his character 
was ripening under these good influences, and that, 
please God, much that was crude and imperfect in it 
might soon disappear.* 

It was another happy circumstance at that time, Sydney Cot- 
that the brigade was commanded by an officer alto- *'° n ' 
gether of the right stamp. Brigadier Sydney Cotton 
—a true soldier, and one of a family of soldiers— 
commanded the troops in the Peshawur Valley. He 
had seen service in many parts of the world. Owing 
no extraneous advantages to his family connexions, 
he had ever been one of those hard-working, un¬ 
shrinking, conscientious military officers, who do not 
serve the State less ungrudgingly because it has been 
ungrateful to them, but who, rising by slow grada¬ 
tion, never have an opportunity of going to the front 
and showing of what stuff they arc made, until age 
has enfeebled their powers. Of his forty-seven years 
of service in the Royal Army the greater number 
had been passed in India. But lie was of a constitu¬ 
tion well adapted to sustain the assaults of the 




* 184 V Siv Hoary Lawrence tumult if we ail gave -andid opinions 

\! oto to Inun: Let mp. fidviftn wnn of emdi other. I admire you sincerely 

as much as any man can do, but any 
Urns much as a general warning.** 
In writing this, Lawrence wrote as 

one conscious of the same natural in. 

firmify in himself* He hud manfully 
struggled against, and in a great 
measure overcome it. 
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wrote to him: “Let me advise you 
as a friend to curb your temper, and 
k nr and forbear with Natives and 
hurope*m< } and you will eocm be as 
distimmiuW ft Civilian as you are a 
it is necessary 
one. 

one mass of 
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climate, and his threescore years had taken from him 
little of the; vigour and activity of bis prime. Of 
good stature, but of a spare, light frame, lie had all 
the external attributes of a good soldier, and there 
were few men in the whole range of the service who 
were more familiar with the duties of his profession 
in all its grades. Constant intercourse with the 
British soldier, in the Barrack and in the Camp, had 
not only made him thoroughly acquainted with his 
habits and feelings, but had developed within him a 
tender and tolerant affection for, a generous sympathy 
with, nil who worked under him. Few commanding 
officers had been more careful of the common soldier 
than Sydney Cotton, or had more thoroughly earned 
his confidence. He was known and acknowledged 
to be one of the best regimental officers in the Army. 
No opportunity until now had been afforded to him 
of testing the higher qualities, which enable a man to 
face large responsibilities, and to combat great diffi¬ 
culties and dangers with a serene front. But the 
latent power was in him; the opportunity lord now 
come, and he was equal to it. Eclwardea ami Nichol¬ 
son had confidence in the Brigadier; and although, 
like many of his class, he had an habitual Contempt 
for civilians and soldier-civilians, he could not help 
thanking God, in the depths of his heart, that cir¬ 
cumstances had now rendered him the fellow-labourer, 
in a great cause, of two soldiers, of whom any army 
in the world might be proud—two soldiers, though 
vested with civil authority, as eager to take the field 
and to share its dangers, as though they had never 
left the Camp. 

These three men were at Peshawur, when, on the 
12th of May, news reached them to the effect that 
one of the greatest military stations in Upper India 


% 








was in a blaze, and that the European regiments i ™7. 
were on the defensive. Edwardes, who bad an ***?’ 


assured faith in the good results of the Afghan policy, 
which he had so successfully advocated, had little 
apprehension .that Peshawur would be lost to the 
Empire. “As to this place,” he wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, “ it. will he the hist to go; and not go at all, 
if the intermediate country be occupied by a good 
field-force engaged in malting stern examples. The 
celebrated Sixty-fourth Native Infantry is here j* and 
the report In the station is, that the Native regiments 
here are prepared to follow whatever lead is set them 
by the Twenty-first Native Infantry, which, arlerU 
paribus, is a good one.” But he did not, although not 
fearing for Peshawar, under-estimate the magnitude 
of the crisis. He knew that a great struggle was ap¬ 
proaching, and that the energies of the British nation 
must be strained to the utmost. He knew that, in the 
Punjab, there would be much strife and contention, 
and that every Englishman in the Province would 
have to put forth all his strength. He was a man 
ever ripe for action, and he had in John Nicholson 
a meet companion. “ 1 have not heard yet,” he 
wrote in the letter above quoted to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, “whether you are at Pindee or Murree; 
but as we have received here telegraphic, news of the 
Idth of May from Meerut that the Native troops 
were in open mutiny, and tire Europeans on the 
defensive only, I write a line to tell you that. Nichol¬ 
son and I arc of opinion that a strong movable 
column of reliable troops (Europeans and Irregulars) 
should take the field in the Punjab at once—-perhaps 
at Lahore would be best, so as to get between the 

* See. for an account of a previous mutiny of this regiment, ante, 
voL i.j pngci 281 — 2 SS)* 
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stations which have mutinied and those that have 
not; and move on the first station that stirs next.; 
and bring the matter, without further delay, to the 
bayonet. This disaffection will never be talked dow n 
now. It must be put down—and the sooner blood 
be let the less of it will suffice. Nicholson desires 
mo to tell, y ou that he would be ready to take com • 
maad of them, and I need not add the pleasure it 
would give me to do the same. We are both at 
your disposal, remember; and if this business goes, as 
it Boon will, to a question of personal influence and 
exertion, either of us could raise a serviceable body 
out of the Deraj at in a short time." And he added 
in a postscript, “Whatever you do about a movable 
force, do it at once. There is no time to be lost in 
getting to the struggle which is to settle the matter." 

There was then at no great distance from Peshawur 
another man, whose counsel and assistance were 
eagerly desired in this conjuncture. It was felt that 
i ho presence of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complete that little confederacy of heroes, on the 
wisdom and courage of whom the safety of the 
frontier, under Providence, mainly depended. Briga¬ 
dier Chamberlain at this time commanded the Punjab 
Irregular Force. He was in the prime of his life and 
the fulness of his active manhood. Of a fair stature, 
of a light but sinewy frame, lie bad every physical 
qualification that could make a dashing leader of Ir¬ 
regular Horse. And in early’youth, he had acquired 
a reputation as an intrepid and eager soldier, who 
was ever in the front where danger was to be faced 
and glory was to be gained. On the battle-fields of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, lie had shown what 
was the temper of his steel, and he had carried off 
more honourable wounds in hand-to-hand encounter 
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with the enemy than, any of his cot cmpo varies in the 
service, It wag said, indeed, that his great fault as a M:| * V l3 « 
soldier was, that he exposed himself too recklessly to' 
danger. Hut with this irrepressible military enthu¬ 
siasm, which had well nigh cost him his life, lie had 
a large fund of sound common sense, was wise in 
council, and had military knowledge far beyond that 
of the bold swordsman who heads against heavy odds 
a charge of Horse. And with all these tine quali¬ 
ties lie combined a charming modesty of demeanour 
—a, general quietude and simplicity of character, 
which not only forbade all kinds of self-assertion, but 
even shrunk from the commendations of others. 

He had been selected, as the fittest man in the 
Army, to command the Punjab Irregular Force, 
of which I have before spoken,* and which had 
already won immense confidence in the Punjab, 
and no little reputation in more distant parts of 
India, Next to the European Regiments, this was 
the most reliable portion of the military force in 
the Punjab—indeed, (he only other reliable part of 
the great Army planted there for the defence of the 
frontier. It was of extreme importance at this time 
that Chamberlain and Cotton should be in communi¬ 
cation as to the best means of co-operating, especially 
with respect to the proposed Movable Column ; and 
so Edwardes wrote to him, asking him to ride over 
to Peshawur and to take counsel with him and the 
chief military authorities—a measure of which they 
entirely approved, Chamberlain at once responded 
to the summons, and hastened over to Peshawur. 

So, on the 13th of May, an hour or two after his Th&Teshn- 
arrival, a Council of War was held at the house of 
General Reed. The members present were the Go- *' y 
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ncral, the .brigadier, Ed warden, Chamberlain, and 
Nicholson. Half an hour before ilieir assembling, 
Edwardes had received a telegraphic message from 
John Laurence approving the formation of the Mov¬ 
able Column, and announcing that the native troops 
at Meean-Mcer had that morning been disarmed. 
There was no division in the Council. The military 
and political authorities at Pcahawur were moved by 
a common spirit, and acted as one man. It was 
agreed that in the conjuncture which had arisen, all 
civil and military power in the Punjab should be 
concentrated on one spot; that to this effect General 
Peed should assume the command of all the troops 
in the province, that he should join the Chief Com¬ 
missioner at Pawul-Pindee. or at such place as might 
be the. seat of the local government at the time, in 
order that he might be in constant intercourse with 
the Chief Commissioner, and harmonious action 
might thus lie secured between the civil and military 
authorities. The real object of this did not lie or; 
the surface. There was an occult meaning in it, 
which caused Edwardes and Nicholson to smile com¬ 
placently at the Council-table, and to exchange many 
a joke in private. This concentration of the military 
authority of the Punjab in the person of General 
Peed—-a worthy old officer, without very strong 
opinions of any kind—realty transferred if to the 
hands of the political officers. It was a great, thing 
not io be cheeked—not to be thwarted—not to bn 
interfered with—not to have regulation, and routine, 
and all sorts of nervous fears and anxieties thrust 
upon them from a distance. It was desirable, how¬ 
ever, that the semblance of military authority should 
be maintained throughout the land—that the rights 
of seniority should be outwardly respected—.that 
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every man should be in his own place, as upon 
parade, and that a General should at all times be a 


General, even though for purposes of action he should 
be merely a stock or a stone. The Natives of India 
watch these things shrewdly and observingly, and 
estimate, with rare sagacity/every indication of a 
failure of the wondrous union and discipline, which 
they look upon as the very root of our supremacy.* 
but, though it was at all times and in all places, 
desirable to keep up this show of a wonderful 
machinery, working wheel by wheel with perfect 
regularity of action, it was not always expedient to 
maintain the reality of it. There were times and 
conjunctures when the practical recognition of the 
authority of rank, which in the Indian army was 
only another name forage, might wisely be foregone; 
and such a crisis had now to be confronted. On the 
whole, it was a fortunate circumstance that just such 
a man as General Reed—a man not obstinate, not 
wedded to any opinions or foregone conclusions of his 
own, and yet not more cautious, irresolute, or fearful 
of responsibility than the majority of old soldiers who 
had never been called upon to face a momentous 
crisis—was then the senior officer in that part of 
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-, * In thefuftt volume of this history 
I absorbed, with immediate reference 
ho tlm conflict between Lord Dab 
bonsie and Sir Charles Namier, that 
these divisions of authority were 
generally regarded, bv the more in¬ 
telligent natives of India, ns proofs 
of weakness in 'he British Govern¬ 
ment, and that some regarded them 
as precursors of our downfall 1 
havo since lead the following con- 
f]rotation of this opinion, in the Cor¬ 
respond cnee of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton: “Of this jjim certain/ 1 wrote 
the Duke to lord Comber mere, 
“ that any public and continued 


difference between the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in* 
Chief h prejudicial to the public 
interests, and cannot be allowed to 
exist. It ia prejudicial for tins 
reason. It shakes the authority of 
Government to its very foundation ■ 
and while such differences continue, 
every little man, who takes part 
with either one or the other, be¬ 
comes of importance. The interests 
of the party are the great object. 
Those of the public arc laid aside 
and forgotten, and even injured 
with impunity.” 
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the country; indeed, under the Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
the senior officer of the Bengal' Presidency. He had 
good sense of the most serviceable kind—tlic good 
sense to understand Ms own deficiencies, and to ap¬ 
preciate the fact that there were abler men than 
himself about him. So, whilst he was rising to the 
honourable position of military Dictator of the 
Punjab, he wisely ceased to dictate. The time had 
come for the universal domination of Brains—John 
Lawrence, with Herbert Edwardes for his dVuzoer, 
then took the supreme direction of affairs, always - 
consulting the chief military authorities, but rpiietly 
educating them, and flattering them with the belief 
that they dictated when they only obeyed. 

The next resolution was that a Movable Column of 
reliable troops, as before suggested, should be or¬ 
ganised, to take the field at once, under a competent 
commander, and to operate upon any point where 
rebellion might bristle up, or danger might threaten 
us in the Punjab, A suspected Sepoy garrison was 
to be removed from the fort of Attock—an important 
position, which it was of immense moment to secure ; 
and our communications were to be placed beyond 
the reach of danger by posting at the Attock ferry a 
Path an guard under a tried and trusty Path an leader. 
At the same time other changes in the disposition of 
the troop:- were to be made; the Native regiments 
being drawn into the posts at which they might 
least readily co-operate with each other, and most 
easily be overawed by the Europeans. At the same 
time, it was determined that Brigadier Chamberlain 
slioold proceed at once to jRawnl-Pindee to take 
counsel with the Chief Commissioner; arid that John 
Nicholson, if his services were not called for 


m a 


military capacity, should accompany the Movable 
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Colama as its political officer. These proposals were 
telegraphed to Sir John Lawrence, ami all but the 
last were cordially accepted. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner thought that Nicholson’s services were required 
at Peshawur, and in that particular juncture it was 
believed that the public service would suffer by his 
departure. Moreover, he had a faith, that had been 
bravely earned, in the general efficiency of his as¬ 
sistants all over the country. And he knew that it 
would not be wise to supersede local authority by a 
delegate from Head-Quarters. And never, perhaps, 
did John Lawrence exhibit his instinctive sagacity 
more clearly than in this first resolution to place 
every officer in the Punjab on his own particular 
stand-point of responsibility, and thus to evoke to 
the utmost all the power within him. 

The details of the Movable Column were soon 
jotted down, but it was not so easy to settle the 
question of command. Cotton and Edwa v des, Cham¬ 
berlain and Nicholson, were all equally eager to 
place themselves at its head. It was to be determined 
only by superior authority; so General Reed made a 
- reference to the Commander-in-Chief Edwafdes 
could not be spared from the frontier, where he was 
a tower of strength : the names of Cotton, Cham¬ 
berlain, and Nicholson, were submitted to Head- 
Quarters. And the telegraph wires brought back 
the intimation that General Anson had selected 
/Neville Chamberlain as the leader of the column. 

On the 10th, General Reed and Brigadier Cham¬ 
berlain Joined the Chief Commissioner at Kawul- 
Pindee, and on that evening Colonel Edwardcs re¬ 
ceived a telegraphic message summoning him to join 
the Head-Quarters Council. Making over his own 
particular charge to Nicholson, he proceeded at once 
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to Pirnlee, and v, as soon in eager but confident dis¬ 
cussion alike of the present and the future. The 
stern resolution and unflinching courage of John 
Lawrence were then lighted up by the radiant aspect 
of Herbert Ethvurdes, whose cheerfulness was so un¬ 
failing, and whose political wisdom so often glinted 
out in bright flashes of wit, that the Councils 
of War which were held during that gathering at 
Hawul-Pimlee were said to be “great fun,”* Never, 
perhaps, in the face of such enormous difficulty and 
danger, shaking the verv foundations of a great* 
empire, did men meet eacu other with brighter faces 
or more cheering words. It was an occasion on which 


the eventual success of our resistance depended, more 
than on all else, upon the heart and hope of our 
great chiefs, on whose words all men hung, and in 
whose faces they looked for the assurance and en¬ 
couragement. which inspired, and animated all be¬ 
neath them. It was said of John Lawrence, at 
that time, that, he was as calm and confident as if he 
had been contemplating only the most common-place 
events, and that Herbert Edwgrdes was in higher 
spirits, more natural and more unrestrained, than he 

staling tlsst i here was some tall at 
UmbaiJah of entrenching,- and not 
marching. Ed wo rd ns humorously 
sifjjgcited that a teflegmtft |hould bo 
tips patch ed to “Major A. wherever 
bo may be found/' saying, u When 
in doubt play a trumpr—act up to 
your own pdneiph.fr—the belief 
being that General Anson had writ¬ 
ten Ujc well-known work on whist 
by £f Major A.” Charles Niebdson 
then suggested us an amendment 
tho words, u Clubs are trumps, not 
spades/' Lawrence consented, ami 
tho pregnant sentence was de¬ 
spatched to Mr, BawieSi who, doubt- 
loss, communicated it to General 
Anson. 


* It may be men Han edi tore that 
the capital story, repeated in so 
many eotemporary memoirs, to the 
effev\t that Sir John Lawrend &j bcin g 
at the wlustduble, answered a tde- 
gripMc message from General Anson 
with tho words, ** Clubs arc trumps 
—not spades; when in doubt play 
a big pne ,, *-!Oigmnated in a joke of 
Herbert Edwaroea. The story always 
was one of doubtful authenticity, Ws 
it was Jess likely that Sir John Law 
renee than that General Anson would 
be caught at the whisUablc. The 
Lot is, that Lawrence, Edwardes, 
Charles Kicholson, and one or two 
fdliors were together, when a tele¬ 
gram from Mr. Barnes was received. 
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hart ever been known to be by men who had served 
with him in more quiet times. A great and ennobling 
faitJi was settling down in the breads of our Punjabee 
f chiefs. Tt had dawned upefti them that it would be 
tbeir work, not merely to save the Province, but to 
save the Empire. 

History will take the measure of men’s minds in 


accordance with the extent to which they looked 
upon this crisis, as a, local or an imperial one, and 
directed their efforts to the suppression of the one or 
the other. Physically, it is known rarely to happen 
that men, who have a clear, steady sight to discern 
distinctly near objects, have that wide range of vision 
which enables them to comprehend what is observable 
in the distance; and the faculty, which, either on a 
large or a small scale, enables a man to grasp moral 
objects, both immediate and remote, is equally rare. 
General Hewitt’s small mind took in nothing beyond 
the idea that, as he lived at Meerut, it was his duty 
tu cave Meerut. But the great intellect of Sir John 
Lawrence grasped all the circumstances of the im¬ 
perial danger, and held them in a vice. Tie had his 
own particular province in hand — carefully and 
mhuirely; no single post overlooked, no single point 
neglected. He knew what every man under him was 
doing, what every man was expected to do; there 
-'was nothing that happened, or that might happen, in 
the Punjab over which he did not exercise the closest 
vigilance ; but the struggle for supremacy at his own 
doors never obscured the distant vision of the great 
imperial danger. He never domesticated his policy; 
lie never localised ins efforts. He never said to him¬ 
self, “ The Punjab is my especial charge. I will 
defend the Pun jab. I have no responsibility beyond' 
it.’ He would have weakened the Punjab to 
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strengthen the Empire. He would, perhaps, have 
Ma ;y- sacrificed the Punjab to save.the Empire. In this, 
indeed, the strength of his character—his capacity 
for government on a grand scale—was evinced at 
the outset, and, as time advanced, it manifested itself 
in every stage of the great struggle more signally 
than before.* 

It was felt in the Pindee Council that, “ whatever 
gave rise to the mutiny, it had settled down into a 
struggle for empire, under Mahomed an guidance, 
with the Mogul capital for its centred'f From that 
time, this great centre of the Mogul capital was never 
beyond the range of John Lawrence’s thoughts— 
never beyond the reach of his endeavours. Seen, as 
it were, through the telescope of long years of politi¬ 
cal experience, Sweeping all intervening time and 
space, the great city of 'Delhi, which lie knew so well , 
was brought close to his eyes; and he felt that lie 
had a double duty. Much as he might think of 
Lahore, Umritsur, or Peshawuf, he thought still 
more of Delhi. He felt as lesser men would not 
have felt, that it was his duty in that emergency to 
give back to the Empire, in time of intestine war, all 
that he could give from that abundance of military 
strength, which had been plan t ed in the province at 
a time when the defence of the frontier against ex¬ 
ternal aggressions was held to be the first object of 
imperial importance. Knowing well the terrible 
scarcity of reliable! troops in all the country below 
the Punjab, and the encouraging effect of the occu¬ 
pation of Delhi by the rebel troops, lie resolved to 
pouf down upon the imperial city every regiment 

* A fuller account of S55r John Edwardca in Ins Pi^iwun MUU:u*y 
Lawrences internal policy is re- Heport— a document of great in- 
served for imotlier chapter* tcrest and ability, and tnio must 

\ These are Lk 1 word > of Colonel serviceable lo the historian* 
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that lie could send to its relief. From that time his 1857. 
was the directing mi nd which influenced for good 
all that was done from Upper India, working down¬ 
wards to rescue our people from the toils of the 
enemy;, and to assert our dominion under the walls 
of Delhi, where the great battle of supremacy was to 
be fought. 

And the first succour, which he sent, was the oleV'utte*' 
famous Guide Corps, which Henry Lawrence luid de- coups?, 
signed ever to be ready for service—-ever to be the 
first for action. It was at that time stationed at 
Hotc-Murdan, under the command of Captain Henry 
Daly. On the morning of the 13th, two officers, 
who had gone over to Now shorn to attend a ball 
which had been given at that station, brought to 
Hote-Murdan tidings that the Fiftv-flfth Regiment at 
the former place had received orders to relieve the 
Guide Corps at the latter. All was then excitement 
and conjecture. No man knew the reason of the 
movement; no man knew what had happened or 
what was corning. “ No uproar,” it was said, “along 
the line of frontier. No incursion to repress. No 
expedition so join.” The story told, at six in the 
morning, was true; and two hours afterwards its 
truth was confirmed by the sight of the approaching 
regiment in the distance. About the same time an 
express came in from Peshawur, bringing orders for 
(he Guide Corps to march at once to Nowshcra. 

With the official orders came a private letter from 
Edwardes to Daly, which cast a 'terrible glare of 
light upon all that had before been obscure. “ That 
you in ay better know how to act on the enclosed 
instruction to move to Nowshcra, I write privately 
to tell you that telegraphic news of open mutiny 
among the Native troops at Meerut having reached 
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us here to-day, we think a movable, -column should 
bo assembled in the Punjab and get between the 
stations that have gone wrong and those that -have 
not, and put down further disaffection by force. It 
is obviously necessary to constitute such a column of 
reliable troops, and therefore it has been proposed to 
get the Guides and Her Majesty’s Twenty-seventh 
Regiment together without delay as a part of the 
scheme." So Daly at once mustered his Guides, and 
before midnight they were at Nowshera, He had 
not long laid himself down to rest, when he was 
awakened by an express from Cotton ordering the 
Guides to move upon Attock. At gun-fire they re¬ 
commenced their journey, and before noon, after a 
trying march, under a fierce sun, they reached their 

/■destination, scorched and dried, but, full of spirit and 
ripe for action. The Punjab,” wrote the gallant- 
leader of the Guides on that day, “ is paying back 
India all she cost her, by sending troops stout and 
firm to her aid,” 

From Attock, after securing the Fort, and holding 
it until the arrival of a detachment sent from Kohat, 
Daly marched, two hours after midnight, on the 
morning of the 16th, in the light of the rising moon, 
which soon was obscured by a blinding dust-storm. 
When it cleared away, the air was fresh and pleasant, 
and the corps marched on. a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at eight o’clock, it- bivouacked, in 
a grove of peach and apricot trees, which enabled 
them to dispense with tents. At midnight, after a 
few hours of early slumber, the trumpet-call was 
again heard, and they resumed their march, in the 
cool morning air, through a beaut iful country skirted 
by a range of verdant lulls; and on the morning of 
tb. 18 ch they were at Rawtil-Pindce. 




There was nothing- needed to stimulate a man of 1357 . 
Daly’s high enthusiasm, but it was refreshing and Way IS. 
invigorating to be, even for a little while, in close 
and familiar intercourse with such men as Lawrence, 
Chamberlain, and Edwardes—and a fourth, Hugh 
James, then acting as Secretary to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. who had a noble spirit and a high intelli¬ 
gence worthy of the confidence of his great master. 

There is nothing more delightful than this attrition 
of ardent natures. Great men become greater by 
such sympathetic contact. It was a source of infinite 
rejoicing to Daly to learn that the Guides, which 
might have done great service as a part of the 
Movable Column in the Punjab, were honoured by 
being the first regiment selected to move down to tbe 
relief of Delhi. <£ The Guides, 1 believe,” wrote Daly 
in his journal on the 18th of May, “ are to march 
down and to show to the people Native troops willing 
and loyal. I shall rejoice at this, and march down 
with all my heart. ’ And so they marched down— 
with a great enthusiasm stirring their gallant leader, 
and ..hrough him, all who followed; officers and men, 
moved by one common, heroism of the best kind. 

“ I am making, and I mean to make,” wrote Daly oil 
the 1 st of June, “ the best march that has been heard 
of in the land I” And nobly he fulfilled his promise. 

At this time he had reached Loodhiariah. In the JaBe 1—4- 
early morning of the 4th the Guides were at Urn- 
ballab, and on the 6 th they were at Kurnauh There 
they found Mr. Lo Das and Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe, 
who had escaped from Delhi, and were eager to 
punish some neighbouring villages, which were be¬ 
lieved to have harboured insurgents, and to be full of 
people bent upon the plunder of the Feringhees. 

Eager as Daly was to push on to Delhi, and reluctant 
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to destroy wholesale, in retaliation for what might 
only bo an offence of the few, he for some time re¬ 
sisted the retributory eagerness of the civilians, hut at 
length yielded to then' wishes, and sent the (1 aides 
iforward to the attack. The villagers fled in dismay; 
some were killed on their retreat; others were made 
.prisoners; and soon the blaze of their bu rning houses 
ieould be seen from many a distant mile. But the 
jmercy of the Christian officer was shown towards the 
'helpless and unoffending - Daly saved the women and 
the children, and helped them to remove the little 
property they possessed. 

The delay was unfortunate. The unwelcome duty 
thus forced upon the Guide Corps deprived it of the 
coveted honour of taking part in the first attack upon 
the Delhi mutineers. Had not the civilians, in that 
! great zeal for the desolation of villages, which dis 
' tinguislied many, perhaps too many of them, before 
the year was at an end, arrested Daly’s onward march, 
he would have been present with Ills corps at the 
battle of Budtee-ka-serai. As it was, he marched 
. into camp a day too late.* The battle had been 
fought, but the corps, by the inarch alone, had covered 
itself with glory, and it was received on its arrival by 
the Delhi Field Force with ringing cheers. There 
were now T two Native regiments in the British camp 
which all men trusted—the Goorbahs under Reid, 
and the Punjabee Guide Corps raider Daly, And 

J ■* -*The milling after the battle time of the year, from near Pesha- 
tlif Guides eutered camp under the war to Delhi* a distance of five hun~ 
.'commajid of Captain Daly They dred&iid eighty miles in twenty-two 
were already well known as oye of days. Their stately heightainf mili- 
thc finest regiments in India. They tary bearing made all who saw them 
were almost all of Afghan or Persian proud to W . jch aid. They came 
race* and consisted of three troops of in as firm and %hfc ns \\ they had 
cavalry, perhaps the best riders in. marched only a mile . 14 —XL story qf 
rmr pay, and six companies of in- the Siege of JMii a One who Served 
faintry armed with the rille. They there. 
had marched in this, the hottest 
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soon it will he seen how gallantly they proved the 
fidelity that was in. them. Indeed, on the very day 
of their arrival, the Guides went out, fresh as if they 
had slept a long sleep, and loitered through a cool 
morning, to give the Delhi mutineers a taste of their 
temper. The enemy were not prepared on the day 
after the battle to risk another great engagement; 
but, intent on not suffering ns to rest, they sent out 
parties of Horse and Foot to attack our advanced 
position, The Guides went gallantly to the from. 
The sabres of their horsemen were crossed with those 
of the troopers of the Third Cavalry, but not long 
could the rebels stand the onslaught. The failure of 
the attack would have been complete if it had not cost 
us the life of one of our finest officers. Daly was 
unharmed, though struck by a spent shot, and his 
horse killed in the encounter; but his second in com¬ 
mand, young Quin tin Battye, who had charged at 
the head of the Guides’ Cavalry, was carried mortally 
wounded from the field. The gallantry of his bear¬ 
ing throughout this fierce encounter had attracted 
the. admiration of his chief; and Daly, when last he 
saw his lieutenant in action, had cried out with the 
irrepressible enthusiasm with which one brave man 
regards the bravery of another, “ Gallant Battye! 
well done, brave Battye!” and soon afterwards a 
.rebel came up within two yards of the English 
officer, and, after vainly endeavouring to bayonet 
him, discharged his piece into Dative's body. The 
deed was amply avenged. A Soubahdar of the Guide. 
Corps cut the Sepoy down as He fired.* 

* MerbanBinglu This pag^r, which he commanded, "Thu 

gallant soldier was a Goork^li, ' f one men/* wrote Daly to JoJm La wrence, 
of those sent (Wi) by Sir Henry “ speak of him with fears and sobs.” 
Lawrence** to join the Guide Corps, He had two brothers aLo killed 
lie fell in action, some days after- action, 
wards, at the head of the first com- 
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■And a? the young hero lay dying, in grievous 
pain, on that night which was to be his last, a re¬ 
membrance of the pleasant. Argos of Ms school days 
mingling with the pride of the soldier and the great 
love of country which sustained our people, lie said, 
with a smile on his handsome face, to the chaplain 
who was ministering to him, “ JDuIce ct decorum est 
pro putrid mori j” and so ended his brief and honour¬ 
able career. * 



* 8co Chaplain’s “ Narrative of the Siege of Delhi.” 
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CHAPTER III* 

POLICY OF SIR JOHN LATVREXCE—-IH11 RAISING OF LOCAL 
f.r'V OSS—EVENTS AT T'jSSJtAWUU—PlSAltJIlXfi 01' THK NATIVE 'RE Of* 

MUSTS*-ri;3U5IIMEffT Olf BHSEKTHR6—“MBXIBY Ot TILL F#3T-KmH— 

EXPEDITION id fcOXE-MURD AN — MUTINY 0¥ TlfE SIXTY-FO0RTIP—THE 
OUTBREAK AT JLJLLENDnm 

v< y 

Whilst Daly’s Guide Corps was making tliis Sr»j, 1857. 
splondid march, and the Punjab was contributing the policy <A sir 
first-fruits of its accumulated strength to the succour Jo!m 
of the English Army at Delhi, events wore ripening — 
in the frontier province, and John Lawrence and his 
associates were laying fast hold of the crisis with a 
vigorous tenacity^ as men knowing right well the 
sovereign importance of promptitude of action. The 
Chief Commissioner, in earnest council with Edwardes 
, and Chamberlain, had clearly marked out the policy 
which was now to be pursued for the preservation of 
the Punjab. "When intelligence of tire events at the 
capital, and especially of the disarming of the Native 
regiments at Meeau-Meer, reached him, he had been 
at firs* somewhat startled by the boldness of the con¬ 
ception, and perhaps inclined to question the wisdom 
of the achievement. For John Lawrence, with all his 
immense energy and resolution, was a man cautious 
and circumspect, who never acted upon impulse. If 
he thought at the beginning that this open movement 
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\ciiement declaration of want of confidence in men 
who had as jet, within his own circle of administra¬ 
tion, done nothing disloyal-was hastily to proclaim 
a w ar that it was not desirable to precipitate, there 
was substantial reason for the doubt.* But he very- 
soon felt full.assurance that what had been done had 
been done wisely and well. And from that time, 
sternly recognising the fact that the crisis had come, 
that there was nothing to be postponed, or coqueted 
with, or smoothed down, ho flung himself into the 
v-ork before him, full-brained and strong-armed, and 
grappled with it as, perhaps, no other man could have 
don* Then he, in his turn, startled others by the 
boldness of his conceptions. There were men equally 
shrewd and courageous at Lahore, who learnt with 
alarm that the Chief Commissioner was enlist!™ 
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these flindostanees, among whom It every day became 
more apparent that mutiny was spreading like a 
pestilence, by the mixed races of the province and the 
frontier, might be to substitute a new danger for the 
old; but the one was certain, the other merely con¬ 
jectural And there was good reason to believe that 
so long as we were capable of asserting our strength, 
the military classes of the Punjab would array them¬ 
selves on our side, if only for the sake of gain. Among 
the Sikhs, Delhi was both an offence and a tempta¬ 
tion. Old prophecies had foretold that the Imperial 
City of the Mogul would some day be given up to the 
plunder of the Khalsa. And it was not to be doubted 
that the destruction of the Ilindostanec Army of the 
Company would tend, sooner or later, to assist them 
to recover the ascendancy they had lost. Sir John 
Lawrence saw this clearly enough; but he had to 
deal with an Immediate necessity, and lie had no need 
at such a time to take thought of the Future. So lie 
ask'ed the consent of the Governor-General to the 
raising of local levies, and this, sought and granted on 
a small scale, soon expanded into larger proportions, 
and Sir John Lawrence held in his band an open 
commission to act according to bis own judgment and 
discretion.* 

This policy met with general favour among the 
chief political officer.': in the Province, and there were 
few who did not press for permission to recruit in 
their own districts. But it was soon apparent that 
there was in some parts, especially on the frontier, 
overmuch of hesitation, resulting from want of confi¬ 
dence in our strength. Meanwhile other precau- 
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I ought not to o nit to state went out to excerpt these men from 
that* as tn&uy Sikhs hud enlisted the Hindostanee corps and forai them 
mto the frepojr teguments, an order into separate battalions. 
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IS57. tionary measures were being pressed forward with 

Ma y* that promptitude and energy which always dis¬ 
tinguished such operations in the Punjab. The Police 
was strengthened. The utmost vigilance was enforced 
upon them. The different passages of the Punjab 
Rivers—the fords and femes—were watched and 
guarded; and every effort was to "he made to inter¬ 
cept those emissaries of evil who, in the guise of 
wandering fakeeTS or other religious mendicants, were 
sowing the seeds of sedition broadcast over the 
country* Then, again, great endeavours were made 
—and with wonderful success—to save the Govern- 
mem Treasure, the loss of which was not to be calcu¬ 
lated by the number of rupees to he struck off our 
cash-balances. It was emphatically the sinews of 
war to the enemy. Wherever it was held, under 
Native guards, at outlying stations, it was removed to 
places of security and stored under the protection of 
European soldiers. And at the same time an order 
went forth—merciful In the end, but terrible in the 
hour of our need—to punish all offenders against the 
State wiili a deterring severity, which would strike a 
great fear into the hearts of the people, “ There was 

I no room then for mercy,” it was said; “ the public 
safety was a paramount consideration.’ The ordinary 
jj processes of the law were set aside, and authority was 
j given to any two civil officers to erect themselves into 
% a special commission to try criminals, and to execute 
upon them, when needed, the sentence of death. At 
the same time, seeing that it was better'to remove the 


* I have been told that the pic*- As this opinion has been made public 
Lure in the first volume of this Has- tlirouffk an influential cbunucl, I may 
lory, of the wandering emissavies of note that the statement in tlie text 
sedition, who, m one disguise or i* from Sir John Lawrence^ Otfioial 
another, traverse 1 <1 the country> was B sport, laid before ParHamailti 
purely an effort of my imaginati on 
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rnsaris' of offence tlifin to punish its commission, ho l R57. 

tried to clear the province of all that mass of dis¬ 
affected non-military humanity from Hindostan,* 
which was either hanging on to the skirts of the 
Poorbeah Army, or it ad followed the Feringticra in 
the hour of success, moved by the great lust of gain 
to worship what they now reviled. And all these Vj 
■measured for the internal security of the province B 
seemed to John Lawrence the more necessary, as he 
was straining every nerve to send down troops to 1 
Delhi, and thus was weakening his own defensive jj 
powers. For this reason, too, it seemed to him that 
we should act. vigorously, and at once, against our 
declared enemies, taking the initiative whenever op¬ 
portunity presented itself, and establishing a reputa¬ 
tion for that confidence in our own resources, the 
belief in which by our adversaries is always a tower 
of strength. And already events were hurrying on to 
this desired point. One great opportunity was close 
at hand, and others were pressing on tumultuously 
behind. 


On the ‘21st of May, Colonel Ed warders returned Events at 
to Pe&liawur.f Little sunshine greeted him there. lnsiiawut 
His colleagues, Cotton and Nicholson, had no cheer¬ 
ful intelligence to offer him. A great cloud was over 


* “ Tli a trail orotia symptoms 
eTipped ami the intrigued set on 
foot by llte noa-militaTj Ilmdos- 
ihXH'Ci m the Punjab territories, reu* 
acred it necessary to remove large 
numbers of them. These people 
were employed to a eojvbderftbly ex¬ 
tent amois^ the police and other sub¬ 
ordinate civil establishments; and 
as oamp-faUaweis they swarmed in 
every cantonment, and in the adja¬ 


cent cities. Most of the lower class 
o£ employ v were discharged* and 
numbers of eamp-followers deported 
out of the province #*—Sir John 
lawretietfa Official Rtpm, 

f The regular Hindostanee regi¬ 
ments at Peshawar consisted of i he 
TOS Cavalry and the Twenty-first, 
Tw only-fourth, Twenty-seventh, and 
Fifty-first Infantry regiments. 



3 S57. the place. The Sepoy regiments had shown unmis- 


takablr; signs of that feverishness which presages 
revolt. Cotton liatl divided his I I in dost .■uk - troops 
in such n maimer as to render joint action more diffi¬ 
cult; and he had placed Europeans, with guns, in 
their immediate vicinity, to be prepared for a sudden 
rising. From many parts of the country tidincs of 
fresh mutinies hail come in, and there was a*general 
belief that the whole Native army was rotten to the 
core. Intercepted letters showed that the excite¬ 
ment was not confined to those whose names were 
written on the muster-rolls*of our regiments.* Nichol¬ 
son, who, with his wonted energy, had been pushing 
forward the work of raising local levies, had found 
an uneasy feeling among the chiefs of the principal 
tribes, and a general unwillingness to enlist into the 
' service of a Government which seemed to be in a 
i state of decrepitude, if not of decay. “ Men remem- 
, ■ bered Caubul,” wrote Edwardes at a later period. 

: ; Not one hundred could be found to join such a 
' desperate cause.” Tt was clear, therefore, both to 
him and to Nicholson that it was necessary to sweep 
away the doubts and uncertainties which were keep¬ 
ing up this dangerous state of unrest, and to assert, 
vigorously and undeniably, the power of the English 
on the frontier. 

Muj 31. On the night of the 21st they had gone to rest 
in their clothes beneath the same roof, both assured 
that a few more hours would ripen their plans, when 

I an express arrived informing them that the companies 
of the Fifty-fifth had mutinied at Nowshera, some 

* TIi a nejsuvB rah linns anti Patna selves* .... The whole disclosed 
Mah omed am Kindest ante fanatics snidi a picture of fanatic /cal and 
in the Swat Valiev and turbulent base treachery as made the very 
outUwa in Gitanah, were calling name of a iWrbeadi Sepoj suspected 
upon the Sepoys to declare them- and loathed 1 *— 
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twenty-four miles distant from Peshawur, and that 3857. 
there was no reliance to be placed on the Tenth 21 — 22 . 
Regiment of Irregular Cavalry at the same place. 

The former regiment had been brigaded at Meerut 
and other stations with the Third Cavalry, -and was 
regarded as a fugleman corps, whose every move¬ 
ment would be strictly followed by the regiments in 
the Punjab. It needed not any long-sustained con¬ 
versation between Edwardea and Nicholson for both 
to arrive at the conclusion that the Native troops at 
Peshawur should he at once disarmed. So the Com¬ 
missioner and Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawur 
went straightway to the Quarters of the Brigadier, 
and woke him up in the dead of the night. Starting 
from his sleep, Cotton saw beside him his two political 
associates, and, wondering what had brought them 
to his bed-side, prepared himself to listen. Ho was 
not a man in any emergency to be flustered, and 
he soon took in with a cool brain the whole state of 
the ease. It would be necessary to send European 
troops from Peshawur to coerce the refractory regi¬ 
ment at Nowshera and Hote-Murdau, and the white 
troops at Cotton’s disposal, already weakened by 
the requirements of the Movable Column and by 
summer sickness, could little afford a further draft 
from them, whilst the Hindostatiee regiments were in 
armed force in the Cantonment, Moreover, it was 
plain that the tribes on the Prontier were eagerly- 
watching events, and that the excitement was every 
day increasing. But there were two aspects in which 
this might lie regarded, for thus to strip the Frontier 
of a large part of its defenders—to induce the avail¬ 
able force at the disposal of the British Governmen t 
to a handful of European troops—might, be to en¬ 
courage the Afghans to stream through the Khybur 
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( Pass in an irresistible spasm of energy for the re¬ 
covery of Peshawar. The risk of action was great ; 
the risk of quiescence seemed ulso to be great. Bat to 
those three brave men. in midnight council assem¬ 
bled, it appeared that the bolder would be the better 
course j and so it was resolved that they should be 
the first to strike, and that four of the five Sepoy 
Regiments should be disarmed at break of day.* The 
responsibility of the blow would rest with Cotton. 
He did not hesitate to accept it. 

There was no time to be lost. So he at once sum¬ 
moned the Commanding Officers of the Native Regi¬ 
ments to his Quarters. Day broke before they were 
assembled. There, in the presence of Edwardes and 
Nicholson, Cotton told them what he had determined 
to do, and ordered them to parade their regiments 
with all possible despatch. Then there arose a, Storm 
of remonstrance. Protesting their entire confidence 
in the fidelity of their men, these Sepoy Com¬ 
mandants clamoured vehemently against the threat¬ 
ened disgrace of their regiments; and one declared 
his conviction that his corps would never submit to 
lay down its arms, hut would rise against the order 
and resolutely at took the guns.f Cotton listened 

* The Twenty-iiiyt Sepoy liegi- Native Infantry corps to carry on 
merit wan exempted from i lie opera- the duties of the station/ 1 
lion of the ribairruug order. It was i 11 It was impossible not to sym- 
the Senior Regiment In the canton* pathise with the soldierly feelings 
meni, and as meb, according to of Colonel Harrington and Major 
military etiquette and usage, the Shakespeare; but when Colonel 
other battdfoiis looked to it for an Plum be has implicit confidence in 
example. It had certainly not given the 'IVenty- seventh Native Infantry 
a signal for insurrection, and what- to bo unshaken by events in tliii- 
e.vcv may have hern the feelings w ith dostaa, and had nothing to mom* 
which it regarded the aupramftcjref mend but conciliation, whilst the 
l lie English, it had shown ho retire Colonel of the Fifty dint, on the 
symptoms of disaffection* ft was other hand, predicted that bis men 
thought advisable, therefore, to spare wauld attack tlie guns if called on to 
it, the maw especially as it was field give up their muskets, hesitation 
to be 41 indispensable to keep one wasat-au md^^-JSdmrd^McporL 
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attentively to til i that waft said, but the discussion 
proceeded after argument had been exhausted, and, 
ulcer a while, Edwardes, thinking that time and words 
ivere being wasted, broke in with ari emphatic sen¬ 
tence, to tlie effect “ that the matter rested entirely 
with Brigadier Cotton.” Ou this Cotton at once ex¬ 
claimed ; “Then the troops as originally determined 
will be disarmed,’ This silenced all further remon¬ 
strance. Ned another word wap. said by way of 
argument. The regimental commandants received 
their instructions and went forth to do the bidding 
of their chief. 


I I® has been stated that the Peshawur Force had 
I been wisely cut in two, as a precautionary measure, 
hy Brigadier Cotton, It. was now arranged that 
Edwardes should accompany Cotton to the right 
wing, whilst Nicholson went to the left with Colonel 
Galloway of the Seventieth Queen’s, wiio stood next 
, hr seniority.* With the former were Her .Majesty’s 
Eighty-seventh Fusiliers, with the latter the Seven¬ 
tieth, both with detachments of Artillery to support 
them. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The 
Sepoy Commandants were parading their men, and 
the Queen’s Regiments were lying in wait to attack 
them on the first, sign of resistance. The suddenness 
of the movement took the Sepoys aback; they laid 
down their arms to the bidding of their own officers. 
And as the piles grew and grew, under the mournful 
• process of humiliating surrender, a feeling of pro- 
j found grief and shame took possession of their of- 
| fibers, and it is recorded that some of them cast their 
v' ' °' lVU swords and spurs upon the heaps of abandoned 
j musketry and sabres in token of the strength of their 

Bnyadier Cotton at 1 1: time force, whilst Colonel Gallowav was 
commanded gencrollj the Frontier Brigadier Coin re adding tljc fruition* 
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sympathy vith the Sepoys, arul their detestation of 
the authority which bad degraded them,* 

The arms surrendered* Brigadier Cotton addressed 
the regiments, praising them for the readiness with 
which they had obeyed orders; and they went to 
their lines. Thus was the work done well and 
thoroughly—and without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. The effect upon the minds of the people was 
magical. They believed that we were strong because 
we were daring. The old aphorism, that “ nothing 
succeeds like success,” was here triumphantly veri¬ 
fied. The tribes, who had held uloof whilst danger 
threatened us, and the issue was doubtful, now 
pressed forward eagerly to do homage to the auda¬ 
city of the English. Without another halt of* doubt, 
cr treraour of hesitation, they came forward with 
their offers of service. “ As we rode down to the 
disarming,” said Herbert Edwardes, “a very few 
chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us, and 1 
remember, judging from their faces, that they came 
to see which way the tide would turn. As we rode 
back friends were as thick as manner flies, and levies 
began from that moment to come in.” Good reason, 
indeed, had Sir John Lawrence to write to the 
Pesliawur Commissioner, with hearty commendation, 
saying : “ T look on the disarming of the four corps 
at Peshawur as a master-stroke—one which will do 
much good to keep the peace throughout the Punjab. 
Commandants of Corps are under a delusion, and 


Colonel EdwariltVa Official He- then, mid afterwards* was of ft highly 
port, As the muskets and Habrca insubordinate character, and that 
of the once honoured corps were serious con sequences to them would 
hurried uhccrGruoniously into carts, have ensued, “hd it been prudent 
it was said that here and there tlie f o exhibit such a division in the 
spurs and swords of English officers European element m the eyes of die 
fell symmthi&mgly upon the.pile/' Nativefroopa and tile peopliof ihc 
General Cotton says that the con- country/' 
duct of some of tin; Sepoy officers 
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whilst u* this state their opinions are of little value, issr, 

• . . We are doing well in every district—Becher Mar ' 

famously. ”* 

But although the Native regiments at Peshawur Punishment 
ha .i been disarmed, they had not been r endered of Deae!ters - 
altogether innocuous. Arms on that frontier, though 
At the most part of a ruder hind than our own, were 
abundant, and our disciplined Sepoys, fraternising 
wrtJr the border tribes, might have returned to do m 
grievous injury.| It was, perhaps, too much to 
expect that the entire body of Sepoys would remain 
quietly in their Lines; tor if the active principle of 
rebellion were within them, they would be .eager to 
cross the frontier, and if they were under the pressure 
el a great panic, confused and bewildered by the 
blow which had fallen upon them, they would surely 
believe that it was the design of the English to destroy 
the soldiers whom they had disarmed. It was Scarcely, 
therefore, to be hoped that at sucll a time there would 
he no desertions. But it was necessary at once to 
arrest these natural impulses to leave the Lines. 1 It • 
was not a time for tenderness—for mercy—even for 
jusi ice. A stem example was to be made of the first 
offenders. . So the Police were put upon their track, 
and the tribes were encouraged to arrest the fugitives. 

Many were brought buck, in the firm grip of their 
supposed friends ami confederates—some of them 
after falling among thieves and being despoiled of all 
they possessed. 

Those were the early days of our great trouble, and 
Regulation and Routine were still paramount amongst 
us. The technicalities of the Judge-Advocate had 




* S&jor Jolm B^cber of iiia Eu- 
gineerfy iDepulT-Ooni fimsioner of the 
ITnzfi/fcb Division of the Punjab# 


fOU IL 



t MS, Correspondent. 

. + The desertions were principally 
nom f lie Fifty-first BegWcut# 



1S57, not been dispensed with, and the trial of these deserters, 
JUy Sts. therefore, was conducted with all duo ceremony and 

I formality.* Colonel Galloway was President of the 
Court Martial assembled by order • of General Reed, 
and the first result was that the Soubuhdar Major 
of the Fifty-first, found guilty of desertion,' was 
sentenced to death; whilst a Havildar and a Sepoy 
were condemned to short terms of imprisonment. 1 lie 
leniency of tiiese latter sentences provoked Cotton and 
Edwardes; but the public execution of a high Native 
officer might still have a good deterring effect. So 
on the evening of the 28th of .May, what was called, 
in the demi-official language of the time, “an useful 
timber frame-work’’ was erected on the parade-,ground, 
i and a general parade was ordered for the following i ^ 
r ■ morning. “ The Soubahdar Major of the Fifty-first 
y | waSf hanged this morning, " wrote Edwardes to Each ol- 
| son on the 29th, “in presence of all the troops, who 
behaved well, 1 occupied the road in rear of Can¬ 
tonments with Horse and Foot levies, in case the 
Fifty-first should refuse to attend the Parade, as some 
people expected, in which case General Cotton would 
have put them to the bayonet.’ j But soon the “use¬ 
ful timber frame-work’’ thus called into requisition 

I fin- the first time at Peshawur was put to larger uses, 
until the process of suspension became tedious, and 
convicted offenders were blown from the guns. 

Destruction in the meanwhile retribution,was overtaking die 
rift], 0 Fifty-fifth Ptegiment at Murdan. “ An hour hence,” • 
wrote Edwardes on the day after the disarming at 
Peshawur, “ a small force of three hundred European 
Infantry, about two hundred and fifty Cavalry (Native 

* The Judge- idvocate said that w»re rcvivilicrt intn institutions of 
^rurrplirfui c Quits-ruarlta! ^ore 41 ob- lira present. 

HokrUh” It was not torg before they t *8. Com*poudence. 




Irregulars), arid eight guns, six of which are howitzers, 
will march from this cantonment to the ferry at Do- 
buiidee, and thence proceed to-morrow night in one 
long march to the E grt of, Murdnn , for the purpose 
of disarming the fifty-fifth Native Inf in try, which is 
said to be in a state of mutiny. 1 ’ The expedition was 
commanded by Colonel Chute of the Seventieth 
Queen’s,and with it, as political officer, went Colonel 
John Nicholson, ever eager to be in the thick of the 
action. It has been already related that the Fifty- 
fifth had been ordered to relieve the Guide Corps at 
Cote Murdan. It had proceeded thither from Now - 
shorn, leaving two companies at the old station under 
Captain Cameron. There the Queen’s Twenty-seventh 
(Enniskillcns) had been stationed with Brougham's 
battery j but the former had been ordered to llawul- 
Pindee, and the latter to Peshawar. And now, with 
the exception of a little handful of Europeans, who 
had been placed in charge of the sick and the, women 
and children of the old European garrison, the place 
was left t< the mercy of mutinous Native troops, f 
The situation was one of extreme danger. But it 
was manfully confronted by Lieutenant Davies of -the 
Enniskillens, who, having placed his helpless charge 
in 'a. convenient barrack, drew up his little body of 
staunch ‘Englishmen, fully accoutred and ready for 
action, and. prepared to meet Ids assailants, These 
signs of resistance were too much for the’ mutineers. 
Having fired a few random shots from a distance, 
they made off towards the river, intending to cross 
by the bridge of boats, and to join their comrades in 

* Brigadier Cotton wished him- f It should fra staled that there 
self to eo in com maiul r b ut Ed ward es tfas a d.Aaelimpnl of Ohj regiment 
persuaded him. to remain at Peslm- pasted on me Attack to guard (he 
war, wipe his scnicea were more ieH*y at Sh yndrad. Those men wpro 
needed, the first to mutiny* 

2 i2 
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Hotc-Murdaii, But Taylor, of the Lngi mv rs, with 
eharactefisSic readiness of resource, broke the bridge, 
by drawing out the boats in mid-channel, and only a 
few men made the passage of the river and joined 
their head-quarters in the course of the night. 4 he 
rest, returned to their Lines, and for awhile remained 
sullen and inactive. But a summons caine to them 
to inarch to Murdan, and on the night of the 22nd 
they went thither peaceably under Cameron’s com¬ 
mand. 

They went to swell the tide of treason. There was 
no doubt of the treachery of the main body of the 
regiment, although with lip-loyalty it was still de¬ 
ceiving its officers, after the old fashion; and its 
Colonel, Henry Spottiswoode, who is described as “a 
devoted soldier, who lived for his regiment,” pro¬ 
tested that he had “ implicit confidence " in his men, 
and implored Cotton not to act against them. So 
strong, indeed, was his trust, that even the warnings 
of some men of his own corps could not shake it. 
Two hundred Sikhs had been enlisted into the regi¬ 
ment since it had been stationed in the Punjab, and 
these men now offered, if separated from the rest, to 
light the whole of the Hindostanee Sepoys. But 
Spottiswoode shook his head and declined the offer. 
He had faith in his children to the last. He would 
u stake his life on their staunchnessand he did. 
On the night of the 24th, the advance of the force 
from Peshawur was suspected, if not known, by the 
Sepoys, and the Native officers went to the Colored 
for-an explanation. Spottiswoode knew the truth of 
the report but too well. He could answer nothing 
of an assuring kind, and the deputies went unsatisfied 
from his presence. Then his heart sunk within him. 
It was all over. The mutual confidence on which, he 
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!iiid relied so much gone for ever. He could not ms?. 
bear the thought of he future, so left alone in his ila ->' 25 ■ 
room he blew out his brains,* 

As day wtts breaking on the 25th, Chute’s column, 
having been strengthened by a body of Punjab In¬ 
fantry under Major Vaughan, came in sight of the 
1 oct of Hote-Murdan. No sooner was their advance 
discerned from the walls than the Fifty-fifth rose in 
a body and rushed forth tumultuously, turning 1 their 
faces towards the hills of Swat. Now -that their 
Colonel was gone, they felt that there was no hope 
for diem. So they went, taking with them their arms, 
their regimental colours, all the treasure they could 
seize, and all the ammunition that they could carry 
with them. Chute sent on a detachment of all arras 
of his little force, whilst lie occupied the fort with the 
remainder;f ‘but the mutineers had a long start, and 
the country was such that our guns could not be 
brought within range of the fugitives. These things 
were in their favour. lint there was one thing 

terribly against them. Nicholson was there. His Nichobou in 

foot in the stirrup, his sword by his side, and a few plirsuu - 
trusty horsemen behind him, all his old martial 
instincts, of which civil employment had long denied 
the gratification, grew Strong within Mm again, and 
he swept down upon the hying Sepoys with a grand 
swoop, which nothing could escape or resist. It was 
said afterwards that the tramp of his war-horSe was 
hearfi miles off". “ Spottiswoode’s light-hearted boys,” 




* Sp m interesting mu in Hr* 
Cave* Browne*?: book, vol, L t p # 170 . 
Colonel Spottbwoode bat! served 
chiefly with the Twenty-first, and 
had been only for it few months In 
command of the Fifty -fifth, 
f It should he stated that the 
officers of the Fitydlftbj with about 


hundred and twenty men, camo 
oivt of the Fort and joinigl Chute’* 
fo fee. It w f s do noted w hot h i- i t h ey 
\vcre more faithful, than the rest. 
Colonel iMwardea (OfCc hd Report) 
says tliftt they were hrough t over by 
the threats and persuasions of theiV 
o dicers. 
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1857. ho wrote t.o EflwarOes on the 24th. “ swear that they 
iiaj -a—%b. w y| f jj c tighting. Nous aUons voir." And a 'lay or 
two later he wrote to the sam e 1 beloved correspondent 
saying, “The Fifty-fifth fought- detenu inotelv, ns men, 
who have no chance of escape but by their own 
exertions, always do,” But the pursuing party killed 
about a hundred and twenty of the mutineers, cap¬ 
tured about a hundml and fifty, with the regimental 
colours, and more than two lunvlred stands ot arms.*-' 
* The rest took refuge in the Loond-khoor Mils. And 
many of those who fell on that day fell under 
Nicholson’s own strong arm. Of those under him, 
none fought so well as his own Mounted Police, fhe 
men of the Irregular Cavalry only ‘‘ pretended to 
ftctd’t ; I did not get home till 7 F.M. yesterday/’ 
he wrote to Edwardes on the 2fith of May, !! having 
been just twenty hours in the saddle, and in the sun 
the whole day. So you may fancy 1 was dead beat, 
and my l orse too. Ho carried me over seventy, 
miles. 

If there had been any doubt before as to the man 
of men—the one, of all others, strong in action and 
swift in pursuit, by whom desperate work, such as 
Edwardes had spoken of in Calcutta, was to be 
dor:.’ best, the question was non settled. All men 
saw in this the first -of Nicholson’s great exploits in 

* Colonel Cimte to Brigadier — FJma-Ms Rcpm-L Niclrnkpi 
C7>Hon, Murdaii, M»y Sft. trrotu that “Ike casual ties In the 

f “ Thai o were some Irregulars# Ttudh Irregular Cavalry Utv other 
hut f key only prct^ulfii ’to act. Cap- d&j ircrc an excellent imleS of the 
lain who commanded a \rnty slate aud value of the corps:” — 
of the' Cm nth I riegul :i r C Java! ry, got * '.The &e c a $m 115 r k w ere o 11 c 15 u ro peran 
wounded in setting a vain example offi-w, wounded whilst trying to gOt 
to- Ins ijjen, one of whom tmtoher- Ins men to advance* one Sowiir 
ously fired into the Fifth Punjab Killed, not by the Fifty-filth, but oy 
lofantry. The. Fifth, under Major Vaughan's men into y. horn he treft- 
Vipsirhau, followed ay close as in- chemtsjy Corf^/and* 

faniry on Id do, and showed an ad- ettce* 
mirablc spirit throng ho tit the day/' 
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the mutiny-war, the forer;inner ot many others ot tup 
b ame s tan ip. It w&s a, tine thing s t th a t tim 6— 
nothing finer in the whole history ot the War—to 
mark the enthnsiasm whh which men, all earnest in 
the great work before them, rejoiced in the successes 
of their brethren, and sent forth, one to another, 
pleasant pse&ns of encouragement. The cliicf officers 
of, the Punjab were bound together not merely by 
the excitement of a common object; the bonds oi a 
common affect ion were equally strong within them, 
and each was eager to express his ad nitration oi the 
good deeds of another. There may have been good 
fellowship in other provinces* but in none was there, 
such fellowship as this* Men of the stamp oi Ldwnrdes 
mid Nicholson, Bee her and Lake, James and M Pher- 
son—- all having equal '/eal for the public, but. not al3 
enjoying equal opportunities, or, perhaps, .possessing 
equal powers, free from all jealousies, all rivalries— 
were strong in mutual admiration, and were as proud 
of the exploits of a comrade as of their own. This 
great raid of John Nicholson stirred the hearts of all 
mix to their depth. Ed ward es in letter after letter, 
in brief but emphatic sentences!, had sent him those 
fin-g frank, genial words of hearty commendation, 
wide!i no man ever tittered more becomingly or more 
acceptably, m d afterwards recorded officially that his 
friend “with i handful of horsemen hurled himself 
like a thunderbolt on the route of a thousand muti¬ 
neers,” And John Becker, all a-glow with admira¬ 
tion of the two Peahawur Commissioners, wrote to 
Edwardes,saying, li 1 rejoice to see you thus riding 
on fctie whirlwind and controlling the storm, and glad 
amidst the thunder-clouds. Your letter pounds like 
a clarion-blast full of vigour and self-reliance; and F 
am proud to see you and Nicholson in this grand 
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JSsr, storm, masters at your work ; rigljt glad that Nichol- 
May ' son did not leave. There was work for his war-horse, 

p and ho is in Ids element-—the first who has struck a 

death-blow. And we may be proud of John Law¬ 
rence a.- a master-spirit in these times.”* 

June?, A. terrible example was now to be made of the 
mutineers of the Fifty-fifth. A hundred and twenty 
Sepoy prisoners were in the hands of the British. 
They were all liable to the punishment of death. It 
was not to be doubted that the time had come when 
the severity of the hour would be the humanity of 
| . all time. But these rebels, though taken fighting 
\ i against their masters, and known to have had murder 
j in their hearts, had not shed the blood of their offi¬ 
cers, and there were some amongst them who in the 
tumult of the hour had been carried away by the mul¬ 


titude without any guilty intent. The voice of mercy, 
therefore, was lifted up. “ I must say a few words 
for some of the Fifty-fifth prisoners,” wrote Nicholson 
to Edwardes. “The officers of that regiment all 
concur in stating that the Sikhs were on their side to 
the last. I would, therefore, temper stern justice 
with mercy, and spare the Sikha and young recruits. 
Blow away all the rest by all means, but spare boys 
scarcely out of their childhood, and men who were 
really loyal and respectful up to the moment when 
they allowed themselves to be carried away in a panic 
by the*mass," And Sir John Lawrence wrote also 
in the same strain to the Commissioner of Peshawur. 
*■ In respect to the mutineers of the Fifty-fifth, they 

* Nicholson himself was very pursuit of the enemy; aiid he re- 
auxivus that-IjDo much credit should quested that it might be explained 
not be gken to him for this exploit with equal publicity that Colonel 
It wfts atc-d in the public prints Chute commanded "the force, and 
that he had commanded l he expe- that-lie (Nicholson) hadbeen twenty 
ditiojiary force from Pcslmur, and hours in the saddle* but not all that 
that be had been twenty hours jn time in pursuit. 
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were taken fighting against us, and so far deserve 1SS7. 
little mercy. But, on lull reflection, I would not put Juu -- 
them all to death. I do not think that we should be 



hundred and twenty men are a large number to put 
to death. Our object is to make an example to 
terrify others. I think this object would be effect¬ 
ually gained by destroying from a quarter to a third 
of them. I would select all those against whom any¬ 
thing bad can he shown—such as general bad cha¬ 
racter, turbulence, prominence in disaffection or in 
the fight, disrespectful demeanour to their officers 
during the few days before the 26th, and the like. 
If these did not make up the required number, I 
would then add to them the oldest soldiers. All these 
should be shot or blown away from guns, as may be 
most expedient. The rest 1 would divide into batches : 
some to be imprisoned ten years, some seven, some 
five, sottu three. .1 think that a sufficient example 
will then be made, and that these distinctions will do 
good, and not harm. The Sepoys will see that we 
punish to deter, and not for Vengeance. Public 
sympathy will not be on the side of the sufferers. 
Otherwise, they will light desperately to the last, as 
feeling certain that they must die.”* 

And in these opinions, equally politic and merciful, 
the military authorities concurred; indeed, there was 
at one time some talk of suffering those men'of the 
Fifty-fifth, who had not actually committed themselves, 
to retain their arms, and even of rewarding the best of 
them. But subsequent investigation proved that the 
.H in distances who had not left the Fort owed their 
immunity from actual crime rather to accident than 
to loyal design ; so they were discharged without pay, 
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1S57. and sent beyond the Indus, whilst the Sikhs, who had 
.Tune70 made, gallant offer of service, were left with their 
arms in their hands, and drafted into other regiments. 

Then came the stern work of retribution. On the 
3rd of June, twelve deserters of the Fifty -first had 
been hanged ; and now on the 10th, the parade- 
ground of the Eighty-seventh Queen’s, on which the 
gallows had been permanently erected, witnessed 
another scene of execution still move ghastly in its 
aspect. The fugitives from ITote-Murdan had all 
|been sentenced to death. A hundred and twenty 
j criminals, had been condemned to be blown away 
|from our guns. But the recommendations of the 
'* Chief Com mission or had tempered the severity of the 
sentence, and only one-third of the number had 
been marked for execution. Forty prisoners were 
brought out manacled and miserable to that dreadful 
punishment parade. The whole garrison of Peshawar 
was drawn up, forming three sides of t\ square, to 
witness the consummation of the sei. fence, The fourth 
side was formed by u deadly array of guns. Thou¬ 
sands of outsiders had poured in from the surround¬ 
ing country to be spectators of the tremendous cere¬ 
mony,—nil curious, many doubtful, some perhaps 
malignantly eager for an outbreak, to be followed by 
the collapse of British ascendancy. The pieces of the 
Europeans were loaded. The otimers, in addition to 
their regulation arms, had for the most part ready to 
their clutch what was now becoming an institution— 
the many-barreled revolver pistol. The issue was 
doubtful, and our people were prepared for the worst. 

Under a salute from one of the batteries, the 
Brigadier - General appeared on parade; Having 
ridden along the fronts of the great human square, 
he ordered the sentence to he read. And this done, 
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$ the grim ceremouy or iumen end. The forty selected 
j! malefactors were executed at the mouth of the .gam.* 
f No man lifted a hand to gave them. The Native 
troops on parade bore themselves with steadiness, as 
under a great awe, and when orders went forth for 
the whole to march past in review order, armed anti, 
unarmed alike were obedient to the word of com¬ 
mand. To our newly-raised levie s and to the curious 
oudookers from the country, the whole spectacle was 
a marvel and a mystery. It was a wonderful display 
of moral force, and it made a deep uiid abiding im¬ 
pression. There was this great virtue in it, that how- 
over unintelligible die process by which so great a 
result .had been achieved, it was easy to understand 
the fact itself. The English had conquered, and were 
masters of the position. Perhaps some of the most 
sagacious and astute of the spectators of that, morn¬ 
ings work said to each other, or to themselves, as 
they turned their faces homeward, that the English 
had conquered because they were not afraid. The 
strength, indeed, imparted to our cause by the dis¬ 
arming-parade of the 24th of May had been mul¬ 
tiplied ten-ibid by the, punishment-parade of the 10 th. 
of June. And it is hard to say how many liye%-th« 
lives of men of all races-v-were saved by the seeming - 
severity ot this early execution. 

Among the rude people of .the border the audacity "■ 
thus displayed by the English ill the face 'of pressing 
danger excited boundless admiration. They had no 
longer any misgivings with respect to the superiority 


* It i? a sigijjflcaut faci tliatud- tlio horror, skunk from describing, 
tiler Sir Herbert Ed'ranle?. in lii I may well ■'bshsiti from t!weUr:ig oil 
OQM Pefcliawur Report, anr Sir in dm nil. Titer® is no luck. bow- 
rpdaey Cotton in bis pubtisKed Is ir* ever, of particulars, all ghastly and. 
retire, says ouu word about Ibis some groinsin t.i® outempyr-ry 
punishment-parade, And what, these letters before me. 
brave men, being eye-witnesses of 
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of a race that could do such great things, calmly and 
coolly, and with all the formal it \ of aT. i.'Hpection- 
^ parade. The confidence in our power, which the 
disbandment of' the Native regiments had done so 
much to revive, now struck deep root in the soil. 

/ Free offers of allegiance continued to come in from 
the tribes. Fueling now that the English were 
masters of the situation, their avarice was kindled, 
and every man who had a matchlock or a tulwar, 
or, better still, a horse to bring to the muster, came 
forward with his tender of service to the British offi¬ 
cers at Peshawar. The difficulties and perplexities 
of the crisis could not obscure the humours of this 
strange recruiting. Herbert Edward es, who was the 
life and soul of ever)’ movement at that time, has 
himself sketched its comic aspects, with an almost 
Hogarthian fidelity of detail* But this passed, 
whilst every week developed more strikingly its 
serious results. For, as the month of June advanced, 
and news came that the English hacl not retaken 
Delhi, and across the border went from month to 
mouth the rumour of the fiery crescent, there was 
J increasing danger that Mussulman fanaticism might 
prevail over all else, and that a religious war once 
proclaimed, it would be impossible to control the 
great tide of Mahomcdanism that would pour itself 
down from the North. If in .that hour the English 
had boon weak at Peshawur, they might have been 
overwhelmed. But much us those wild Moslems 
loved Mahomed, they loved money more, and when 
1 they saw that we were strong, they clung to us, ns 
the wiser policy, 

(lie end of tin- Pifty*fifth may be narrated here. 

- See ilie Peshawur Mutiny Ifc- wilt be found eutiro in the An. 
pm ?, especially paragraph bS, which per.dtx, 
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Ever, more deplorable than the fate of these men, 1857 . 
thus suddenly brought face to face with ignominious ,rune: 
death, was the doom impending over their comrades, 
who had escaped from Nicholson’s pursuing horsemen 
across the border into Swat. There they found the 
country rent by intestine feuds; almost, indeed, in 
the throes of a revolution. The temporal and spiritual 
chiefs the lkidshah an d the Akhoond—were at strife 
with one another. The mutineers took themselves 
and their arms to the former, but he had no money 
to pay them and our sleek, well-fed Hindostanees 
soon discovered that they had committed a grievous 

blunder. In a litde while the body of their leader*_ 

Hie self-made shattered corpse of a white-bearded 
Soubahdar—was floating down the river under the 
walls of Nowsliera, and his followers, disappointed 
and destitute, were turning their faces towards the 
country of the Rajah of Cashmere, sick of Mussulman 
fanaticism, and hoping to excite sympathy and obtain 
service under a Rajpoot government, Tliese poor 
deluded Hindoos, who had abandoned pay, pension, 
peace, everything that was dear to them, under a 
blind besetting belief in the bigotry of their Christian 
masters, now found themselves breast-high in the 
bitter waters of Mahomedan persecution.* They had 
escaped the chimera of a greased cartridge to be de¬ 
spoiled of them sacred threads and circumcised. They 
had tied from a random rumour to confront a revolv¬ 
ing reality. And now they were fain to go skulking 
along the border, taking their gaunt bodies and 
tattered garments to any place of refuge open to them, 
seeking rest, but finding none.; for as they huddled 

* Ml-. Cave-Browne says Omt were sold for slaves. Rumour line 
■ in an v aeleek Br«liuimw« made a it' that ok f a . old Sjuhahdar was 
com pul.wry Mulioiacitan, doomed to sold for four amine (sixpence) ” 
sex Vlie omecs itl thei r musjidh; oth cm / ■ 
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along the Hazareh border, stumbling through rocky 
defiles, more inhospitable than their Mahomedan 
persecutors, John Becher raised,the friendly clans to 
hunt them out like vermin. Then their misery was 
at its height. Hungry and naked and footsore, it 
was death to them to move, it was death to them to 
, remain still. Another venerable Sonhalidar set an 
example of suicide to his followers by shooting him¬ 
self, declaring that it was better to die at once than 
to perish slowly by starvation. Becher himself lms 
told with rare force of language how first one detach¬ 
ment then another was assisted by friendly Kohis¬ 
tone es and others, whose services lie had most saga¬ 
ciously enlisted, until the whole were either destroyed, 
or brought prisoners into our Camp.*' Then came 


the last scene of all, in which tlie Gibb A and. the 
Guns were the chief actors. Ou the very outskirts 
of civilisation, where only a few Englishmen were 
gathered together, the last of “ Spofctiswoode’s light* 
hearted fellows” paid the penalty of their folly 


* Sue Major Bechets published 

report—Punjab Mutiny Papers. In 
a prairie letter to Edw&rdes (July 1) 
he givey u graphic description of the 
Jii zM of tffce Sepoys and the raising 
of the border clan s. **A fie r i nak mg 
a march J 1 lie said, In Die direction 
of Kliagatij they turned hack and 
went by the more difficult road 
through the Kohls tan, along the 
Indus to Cbilftss, and with Gees to¬ 
wards Ghi]jet, or some other portion 
of Ca iiinmy a s to the promised 
I and o f su Jfety. 0 m of the l r oil! a era 

shot hnrunlf tint prospect i one or 
two hare died already ; several arc 
very ill* They have no carriage and 
are rather hungry* . *, The road is 
very difjfeaU even tor men of the 
country. They have bo shelter, and 
I believe tliat very few can wipe; 
beside which, tin -Maharajah Gliolab 
Singh has moved a regnmmtto bis 
Gldijct frontier* and swears ho will 
polish ofF every imui he meets* Ue 


lias alao warned the Goojurs and 
people of the country <o pay them 
off. I have had several Jaiossengers 
who have seen them. They are 
mostly Hindoos, Looking naked 
as they do, the women and children 
throw stones at them aud dry* ‘ Out 
on you, black Kaffirs wiihont de¬ 
cency V And they were shocked by 
the Mbits ’wkich they witnessed in 
the early morning, The people of 
Buck h e and Jlazaru hav e con»n forth 
like spidie at my bidding, I have 
been deluged with clansmen, and.our 
camp is very picturesque* * * , 1 have 
received satisfactory asa u mi cos from 
all our bonier chiefs If the Syuds 
of Kbagau Lad not, like good men 
and true, maimed their front, T 
think the Sepoys would have tried 
an easier route; bat then again 
they would Lave form! men of Gho- 
lab SjnglPa ready at Mob iUerabn .1/ 5 
US, Oormpoiidenre, 
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or their crime. One. party, after another of the fugi¬ 
tives was brought hi, tried by a military court and 
sentenced, tc death; and they were hung up, or 
blown away, on some, commanding grourrd, to be a 
warning and a terror to others. Brave and sullen 
1/they went to their doom, ashing only to die like 
y jl s “ u ‘iers at the cannon’s mouth, not as dogs in the 
!] noose of the gibbet. Little less than two hundred 
ij were executed at that time in the Efnzarch 
■ country. “ Thus, hunted down to the last like wild 
beasts, was consummated the miserable fate of the 
Fifty-fifth regiment, and thus they afforded a salu¬ 
tary example to other mutinous regiments, by proving 
the far reach of our power, and that there isms no 
- ref ilge even beyond our border."* If any had not 
been thus burned out, their fate was perhaps worse 
than that of the executed malefactors, for they were 
sold into slavery, and compelled to apostatise for 
their lives. 


1857. 

h\m. 


Elsewhere, however, were ominous symptom upon Alan^on 
the frontier. Nicholson, since his great raid a; ; Inst the Fronticr ; 
the fugitives of the fifty-fifth, had been still in the 
field, and he had frequently written to Fdwardes that 
the Mussulman chiefs on the border were eagerly 
watching the progress of events, and encouraging the 
rebellion of our Native soldigry; who, at the same 
time, had been making overtures to them. There 
was, too, a notorious outlaw, named Ajoon Khan, 
who was believed to ho intriguing with our troops at 
Abazye, a fortress cn the banks of the Swat River, 
and Nicholson was eager to make a swoop upon hinj.j* 


Major Reciter s.Report, See tlic follow jug signi (leant passu™ 

t llns «y feeling oa the in Mr, Forsytlca 

rhad been of long standing. "Of tio Causes wliicli ltd j 0 diis 
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i?57. “The game is becoming nicer and morecomplicated,” 
'M&j.ifi. | 1(J had written on the 26th of May from M nr dun, 
“ Ajoon Khan has come down to Prangar, and 
it is generally believed that he has dene so at 
the instigation of our troops there. This does not 
seem improbable. There is no doubt chat for some 
time past emissaries (most!) Moollahs) from the 
Hills had been going backwards and forwards be¬ 
tween the Fifty-fifth Native Infantry here and 
certain parties in their own country. Four days 
30. a fterwards, he wrote from Omuozye, saying : “ We 
are just starting for Abazye. 1 will let you know 
this evening whether I recommend the disarming of 
the Sixty-fourth Native Infantry. I am strongly in¬ 
clined to believe that we should not merely disarm 
but disband that corps, and the Tenth Irregular 
Cavalry. There is no doubt that they have both 
been in communication with the Akhoond of Swat. . 
... If the disarming of both or either corps be de¬ 
termined upon, we can do it very well from here, 
without troubling the Peshawur troops, 1 believe 
we did not pitch into the Fifty-fifth one day too soon. 
That corps and the Sixty-fourth were all planning 
to go over to the Akhoond together. I have got a 
man who taunted my police on the line of march 
with siding with infidels in a religious war. May 
1 hang him ?” 


rebellion It is not for me to speak, 
but 1 cannot refrain from recording 
one fact, which was not without sig¬ 
nificance. in August, k letter 
from the Akborjiioof Swat, addressed 
tn Yutteh Khan, of P melee Ghbfr, 
xvus brought to toe at lUwukPiudee. 
Among much o: her news, the writer 
staled that the Mihotuedaus of Luck¬ 
now had w kitten to Dost Mahomed, 
informing him thal Quda had broil 
taken i>y the Urn fell, ami t hat as 


thevsupposed that Hyderabad would 
follow, there would soon bo no 
stronghold of Islam Soft m Hind©®- 
fun, and unless some effort were 
made the eariso of true believers 
would be. lost. In the event: of the 
^fabomedans cf Oude entering' on 
any plan, they wished to know \vlint 
aid they might expect from the Boat, 
Tile sagacious reply to this observa¬ 
tion was slated by the writer to be, 

■ What will bo remains lo beseeitk ” 



DISARMING OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH. 4: 7 

the following day Nicholson wrote from Abazye, 
saying: L \¥ e arrived here all right yesterday, and 
found the Sixty-fourth looking very villainous, but of 
course perfectly quiet They have been talking very 
disloyally both to the Ghi&yes” (men of the Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye Regiment) “ and people of the country, 
and the former, have ceased to associate with them. 
The hitter have been rather hoping for a row, in the 
midst oi which they may escape paving revenue.’’ 
Wdiat he saw was quite enough to convince him that 
it would be well to do the work at once. Approval 
had come from Cotton, from Edward es, and from, 
Lawrence, So a detachment of Europeans, with some 
Punjab.ee details and some guns of Brougham's bat- 
tery, the whole under that officer, were sent to dis¬ 
arm the companies at Shubfcudder, and afterwards 
those at Michnee, whilst the force at Abazye was 
being dealt with by other components of Chute’s 
column, 1 he teeth of the Sixty-fourth were drawn 
without difficulty. But the annihilation of the Tenth 
Irregular Cavalry was reserved for another day. 
Nicholson recommended that no action should be 
taken against the Irregulars until tidings of the fall 
of Delhi should have reached the Punjab. He little 
thought how remote was this event at the beginning 
oi June; that long months were yet to wear away 
in unsuccessful efforts to accomplish the great object 
for which the Punjab was pouring out so much of 
its military strength. And others were of the same 
sanguine temper all over the Province—fortunately, 
for this faith, strong though delusive, sustained them’ 
and they worked with better heart and greater vigour 
for holding fast to the .lie. 

There was now no further service for Chute's 
column to perform. So it marched back to Peshawur 
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and Nicholson rode on in advance of it, to resume his 
political duties. Ou the 10th of June, Edwardes 
welcomed jus friend and fellow-workman- with warm 
congratulations on his success. “Nicholson came in 
from Abazye this morning, 1 ’ he wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, “looking rather the worse for exposure; 
and we have been going over the battft question, &e., 
with the General, and have decided, to say nothing 
about it till Delhi falls, and then to disarm the 
Tenth Irregular Cavalry, and exempt from the abo¬ 
lition of batta the Twenty-first Native Infantry, the 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye Regiment, and the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Irregular Cavalry, if they keep quiet." 
And in the same letter he wrote to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, saying, “ IV hat a terrible job is the going 
off of those three regiments from Judundhur and 
Phillour towards Delhi N It was a source of sore 
distress and dire aggravation to Edwardes and Nichol¬ 
son that, whilst they had been doing so much for 
the defence of the province and the maintenance of 
the honour of the nation, others were throwing 
away every chance that came in their way, and by 
their weakness and indecision suffering the enemy to 
escape.. , 

For in other parts of the province there was not 
always that glorious audacity which secures success 
by never doubting it - attainment. In the first week 
of June, the Sepoy regiments at Jullundliur, whom, 
as wc have already seen, Brigadier Johnstone had not 
disarmed in May, were swelling with sedition and 
ripe for revolt. Major Edward Lake, who, : in early 
youth, had shared with Herbert Edwardes the dis¬ 
tinction of striking the first blow at the Mooltanee 
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insurgents of’49, was, Commissioner of the Jullundhur 
division, He had been absent on circuit when the 
events occurred which have been detailed in a 
previous chapter,* but before the end of the month 
he had returned to Head-Quarters, had closely ob¬ 
served the temper of the Sepoys, and had been con¬ 
vinced that they were only waiting an opportunity to 
break into open rebellion. He strongly counselled, 
therefore, the disarming of the regiments. But there 
v, as no Cotton at Jullundhur. The Sepoy com¬ 
mandants shook their heads after their wonted 
fashion; mid the Brigadier, tossed hither and thither 
by wild, conflicts of doubt, at lust subsided into 
inaction. Events were left to develope themselves, 
and they did so with all possible advantage to the mu¬ 
tineers. On the night of the 7th of June, the Native 
battalions—two regiments of Boot and one of Horse 
—inaugurated a general rising by setting fire to the 
house of the Colonel of the Queen’s regiment. In a 
little while the Lines were all astir with the sights 
and sounds of open mutiny; and the officers were 
making their way to the parade-grounds, whilst 
women and children, in -wild excitement, were hurry¬ 
ing to the appointed place of refuge. It is not easy 
to describe the uproar and confusion which made the 
midnight hideous, nor to explain the reason why, in 
the presence of mi European regiment and a troop of 
European Artillery, the insurgents were allowed to 
ruu riot in unrestrained revolt. The incidents of the 
rising were of the common type. They were not dis¬ 
tinguished by any peculiar atrocities. ' It seems that 
/I there was a general understanding among the Sepoys 
J j that on a given day they should set their faces towards 
\ ft el hi. Ah a body, they did not lust for the blood of 

* Ante, pp, 127-28. 
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1837. i their officers ; but in the excitement of the moment, 
Juae7, 'murderous blows were dealt. Adjutant Bagshawc, 
of the Thirty-sixth Regiment—a gallant officer and a 
■ ■ I good man—wag mortally wounded whilst endeavour- 

I ing to rally a party of his Sepoys. The death-blow 
did not come from one of his own men, but from a 
trooper who u rode up and shot him.” Other officers 
/were wounded in the confusion of the hour; houses 
were burnt, and property was destroyed. But there 
were instances of fidelity and attachment on the part 
of the Sepoys; men came forward staunchly and 
devotedly to save the lives of their officers. And 
altogether there were the usual contradictions and 
anomalies, which, more or less all over the country, 
seemed to indicate the general half-heartedness of the 
Sepoy revolt. 

It was obviously the intention of the -Fullundbiir 
Brigade to pick up the long-wavering regiment at 
Phdloar, and then for the whole to march on to 
Delhi.* A trooper of the Cavalry galloped forward 
in advance of tlic rebel force to give the Third the 
earliest, tidings of their approach. The conduct of 
the last-named corps appears to be inscrutable, ex¬ 
cept upon the hypothesis of a long-cherished design, 
and that patient, sturdy resistance of all immediate 



* T find the following in the .Pun¬ 
jab Mutiny Papers. It seems to 
leave little doubt with respect to the 
foregone design; “These intentions 
were by chance divulged by a 
Wounded Havildav of the Third 
Native Infantry to au officer, who 
found him concealed at Homnyoon^ 
tomb, after the capture of Delhi* 
This information was given without 
any attempt at palliation or reserve* 
* * * . It was from the lips of a man 
who knew his end was near* uud 
conveyed the impression of truth to 
its hearer j it is, moreover, borne 


out by known facts and circum¬ 
stances. Tt was, strictly, that all the 
troops in the dull under Doab had 
agreed to rise simiiltaixcmisly; a de¬ 
tachment from .1 nil under wim to go 
over to Hooshiarpore, to fetch away 
the Thirty-third Native Infantry, 
failing which the Thirty-third were 
to remain (and they did m); then 
their arrival at Pbillonr was to bo the 
signal for the Third to ioin, when all 
were to proceed to Del lib facing the 
river as best they could— Import of 
Mr. Rickstia. 



temptations, which seems in many instances to have 
distinguished the behaviour of men waiting for an 
appointed day and a given signal. The Third, that 
ntight have done n.s such grievous injury when the 
siege-train was in its grasp, now that the time had 
come, cast in its lot with the Jullundhur mutineers, 
and swept on towards the city of the King. It is' 
one of the worst disgraces of the war that these 
J ullimdl hit regiments were ever suffered to reach 
Phil lour. There was no lack of men eager to pursue 
the mutineers, but the one word from the one respon¬ 
sible authority was not spoken until all orders might 
its well have been given to the winds. The mutineers 
bad done their work and marched out of cantonments 
by one o'clock in the morning, and not until seven 
was tlie word given for the advance of the pursuing 
column. The extreme consideration of Brigadier 
Johnstone for his European troops was such that he 
waited until the fierce June sun had risen— waited 
until the commissariat was not ready—waited until 
( he enemy had escaped.* The pursuers marched out 
and marched back again, never having seen the 
enemy at all. 

The history of the so-called pursuit appears to 
be this. In the course of the day, there being a 
vague impression that Phillour might be in danger, 
Olphferts, v ith two of bis guns, carrying a small party 

* T pfive tills on flic n nthority of equipment for grins, horses, and 
Brigadier Johnstone, who himself these* after the utmost despatch of 
say*: lf The pursuit of the mutineers officers, as ready and zealous as men 
commenced before seven o’clock of could be, were found impossible to 
the morning following the night of be completed at an earlier hour. The 
the outQteak. It could not nave complaint of one writer I under- 
beejp undertaken earlier. The direev stand is, that the haste of departure 
tion taken by the rebels was not in pursuit was bo great, that the Id- 
aaccrtniu> didlhalf-past three o’clock* finiry bad to march without rations 
preparations had to be made in ob- and other comforts, which is true 1J 
1 amiiig carriage for the infantry, pro- £c. ^-Letter io [More Chom h\ 
yiding rations, perfecting the 
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of the Eighth Queen’s on their carriages, arid accom¬ 
panied by the Second Punjab Cavalry, pushed on to 
that place, where they found that the officers of the 
Third had escaped into the Fort, and that the Sepoys 
were crossing the river at a ferry some four miles 
distant. After a while, the main body of the troops 
from Jullundhur came up, and then the question 
arose as to whether anything could be done. Those 
who would fain have done something, did ne t know 
what to do, and those who knew what should bo 
done, were not minded to do it. Flo one from dub 
lundhltv knew the way from Phillour to the Sutlej, 
and the Phillour officers, shut up in the Fort, sent 
out no one to guide them. So the result was that 
no one did anything, and the pursuing column 
bivouacked bravely for the night. It is understood 
that tlie highest military authorities were convinced 
that Brigadier Johnstone had done his duty nobly— 
hut History and the Horse Guards are often at issue. 

Such, however, are the alternations of light arid 
shadow in this narrative, that the narrator has never 
to tarry long without an example of that activity of 
British manliness which saved, the Empire in this 
great convulsion. Whilst the Jullundhur Brigadier 
was thus earning the approbation of the highest 
military authorities, two junior civilians, acting only 
on their own impulses, were doing their best to cut 
off the march of the mutineers. One of these was a 
young gentleman named Thornton, who had been one 
of the first to enter the service by the open door of 
general competition, and who seemed to be bent on 
proving that, the reproach levelled at the new order of 
civilians—that they were men. of books, not men of 
action- was unfounded and unjust. He bad ridden 
over from Loodhianah to Phillour to pay the regi- 




ment there, had learnt that the troops had risen, and 1857. 
had pushed on with all haste to the river-bank and Juue ' 


cut away the bridge of boats. Hurrying then back 
to Loodhianah, he found that Mr. Ricketts, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, had received by telegraph in¬ 
formation of the rising at Jullundhur, and was already 
making such preparations as he could for the security 
of that important post. Lying on the great high road 
from the Punjab to Hindostan, it was to be assumed 
that the mutineers would sweep through it, carrying 
destruction with them, on their route to the appointed 
goal of Delhi. Little was it that Ricketts could have 
done in any case, but that little was made less by the 
fact that the news of the Jullundhur rising reached 
the Sepoys at Loodhianah almost as soon as it had 
reached himself, and they were not less prompt in 
action. Those Sepoys were a detachment of the Third 
from Pliillour, They were waiting for the signal 
and ready to strike. Their first movement was to 
seize the Fort and the Treasury. There were no 
European troops, so this was easily accomplished. 
The situation was one of infinite peril. The mutineers 
from Jullundhur and Phillour might be expected at 
any hour. But the Sutlej was still between them, 
and if Ricketts could guard tire passages of the river 
only for a little space, the pursuing column might 
come upon the fugitives before they had crossed. 
Fortunately, the Fourth (Rothney’s) Sikh Regiment 
had reached Loodhianah that morning after a long 
and weary march. Three companies, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Williams, were now told off for service, and 
the Rajah of Nabha was called upon for a Contingent. 
The chief sent detachments of Horse and Foot, with 
two six-pounder guns, and with these Ricketts went 
out to dispute the passage of the river. 
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flash out in seasons of general excitement.* Large 
numbers of aliens were there. Foremost amongst 
these were the Caubul refugees—the miserable in- 
capables of the Sudilozye Family, with their swarms 
of dissolute retainers—all eating the bread of British 
compassion, but hating the hand that fed them. 
Then there was the great colony of Cashmere shawl- 
weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their peace¬ 
ful calling unmolested, and held their gains in the 
most perfect security. Both of these classes now 
rose against us with a vehemence proportioned to the 
benefits they had received. The Qaubulees were 
“ conspicuous in the outrages and plunder committed 
in the city; 1 ’ and the Qgahmgrees were among the 
foremost in “plundering the Government stores, in 
pillaging the premises of the American Mission, in 
burning the churches and buildings, in destroying 
the printing presses, and in pointing out the resi¬ 
dences of Government officials, or known well-wishers 
of Government, as objects of vengeance for the muti¬ 
nous troops.” Besides these, there were large num¬ 
bers of Mahome dan Gooj urs. who had been wrought 
up to a higlTstate of fanaticism by the preachings of 
an energetic Moulavee, and who were eager to declare 
a jaidad] against us. All these persons now welcomed 
the mutineers, and aided them in the work of spolia¬ 
tion. The prisoners in the gaol were released. What¬ 
soever belonged to Government—whatsoever belonged 
to Englishmen—was destroyed, if it could not be 
carried off; the quiet, trading communities were 


* ** IL is filled with a dissolute, without regular troops to restrain, a 
lawless, mixed population of Caubul district traversed by roads in every 
pensioners, Cashmere shawl-workers, direction . . , a river which for 
Goojurs, Bowrcahs, and other me- months hi the year is a mere net- 
datory races. There is a fort with- work of fordable creeks.** 
out Europeans to guard it, tv city f Holy war. 
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compelled to contribute to the wants of the muti- is. 37 , 
neers in money or in kind; grain and flour were y 
carried off from the bun n inks’ shops ; and, wherever 
a horse or a mule could be found, the rebel hand 
was laid instantly upon it. It was too much to ex¬ 
pect that these traders, how much . soever they may 
have benefited by British rule and profited by the 
maintenance of order, should take any active steps to 
aid the authorities, in such a crisis. The bankers 
secreted their money-bags, and the merchants locked 
up their wares, and every man did what he thought 
best for himself in the face of the general confusion. 

And what was Johnstone doing all this time?• Tftwge of the 
Joints tone was playing out with admirable effect an- ilutlliecr3 ' 
other act of the great tragedy of “ Too Late.” The 
Europeans had heard the firing of the preceding 
night, and had waited eagerly for the order to move, 
but no order came. Three horn’s after Ricketts’s one 
gun had been silenced by want of ammunition, Henry 
Olpherts, with his splendid, troop of Horse Artillery, 
and a party of the Eighth Root, was suffered to go 
through the ceremony of taking command of the' 

“ advance” of the force that was to march to the 
rescue of Loodhianah and to the extermination of 
the Jullundhur mutineers. But no sooner were they 
ready to move than fresh misgivings assailed the 
mind of the Brigadier. It would not be “safe” to 
send forward such a force without adequate supports. 

In vain Ricketts sent expresses to Johnstone’s Camp, 
urging him to send forward the Horae Artillery to 
his aid; but the day wore on, the succours never 
came, and the enemy rioted unchecked in Lood- 
h tun ah until nightfall.*’ Then the insurgent regi- 

* fl I'!- the mean time no troops advance, mid they might have caused 
arrived in pursuit* I sent twice, them (the mutineers) Immense loss; 
begging Urn Horse Artillery might but iky could not be trusted to the 
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is'Ji?. merits made a forced inarch towards Delhi, and v. hen 
,l " ne ' at last our Europeans made their appearance at 
Doodhianah, pursuit was hopeless. The iulluntlhur 
insurgents had escaped. 

The evil, which had been thus done or suffered by 
our inertness, was small in comparison with the 
danger which had been escaped. It was the true 
policy of the enemy, at that time, to occupy Lood- 
hhutah. With the Fort in their possession—guns 
mounted and manned, the Government treasure in 
their hands, and the bulk of the population on their 
/ side—they might, for a while at least, have success- 
^ 'J „ lully defied us. To the British cause, the loss of this 
°rtant city, lying on the great high road from the 
Punjab to Delhi, would, indeed, have been a heavy 
blow. If, would have affected disastrously, perhaps, 
ruinously, the future operations of the war, by defer¬ 
ring indefinitely the capture of Delhi. But instead of 
this, the mutinous regiments merely carried them¬ 
selves off, by the least frequented routes, to the Great 
Head-Quarters of Rebellion, there to swell the already 
swollen numbers of the garrison, without increasing 
its actual strength.* 




JtHmh Sikhs nr Urn small detach¬ 
ment ,of Punjab CbtMry. mid bad to 
'fait- for the "European Infantry ; and 

so this second great opportunity to 
destroy ibcse mutineers was lost, 
and fts they had four mi lea* start of 
viic European Infantry, nf course 
pursuit was hopeless that evening, J * 
— Ricketts. 

* f ‘I imagine their plan was tem¬ 
porarily to hold the Fort ami City 
of Lftodltknah, where they could 
command the Grand Trunk Jfoad 
Iroin the Punjab 1o Delhi, whence 
they could have spread disorganisa¬ 
tion throughout Cis-Sutlej, and have 
shaken the Sikh States, and by cut- 
tiQ^ off supplies arid placing; troops 
in requisition to attack thorn, have 


made a most untoward diversion for 
our small force before Delhi ; but 
their amimuii; ion was expended; in 
their hurry In leaving JiiHuiidhur 
they had carried off black for balled 
ammunition, and so they bud to 
hurry on by forced marches., a void- 
in" any possibility of collision with 
oc v troops/'— Mr* Jikkrik's Report. 
Tito writer admits that this is for 
the most part conjecture, but he 
thinks that it is borne out by the 
foot that* if their am munition had not 
fnilcd ilirm, tun mutineers had the 
game in their own hands, J have 
had no opportunity of investigating 
the h potass is that the Juitundinir 
regiments supplied themselves with 
blank cartridges by mistake* 
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It was now necessary to make a severe example of 
all who had been guilty of aiding and abetting the 
mutinous Sepoys, or who had taken advantage of the 
confusion which they had created. It was easy to 
bring the guilt home to the offenders, for plundered 
property was found in their possession; and now 
that English authority had reasserted itself in all 
its strength, witnesses flocked in from all sides, eager 
to give damnatory evidence against their fellow- 
citizens. More than twenty Cashmerees end others 
were promptly- tried, and as promptly executed. 
The telegraphic wires brought from higher official 
quarters the necessary confirmation of the sentence, 
of death, and on the evening of their trial the pri¬ 
soners were hanged. Others detected in seditious 
correspondence shared the same fate. “It was by 
such measures as these,” wrote the Commissioner of 
the Cis-Suth’j States, “ that the peace was preserved ; 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would have 
been fatal, for rebellion would have spread, in the 
province, and many valuable lives would have been 
lost in recovering our authority. So long as order 
was maintained here, our communications with the 
Punjab on the one hand, and the Delhi force on the 
other, were kept unimpaired; as it was, with daily 
convoys of treasure, ammunition, stores, and men 
passing down the road, I am happy to say that not a 
single accident occurred." 

The next step was to disarm the people of Lood- 
hmimh. Taking advantage of the presence of Coke’s 
regiment, which afterwards made good its march to 
Delhi, Ricketts disarmed the town of Loodhianuh. 
And in other parts of the Cis-Sutlej States the same 
process was carried on with the zeal, vigour, and 
success that distinguished all the efforts of the officers 
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1857. of the Punjahee Commission. lint, ehmbtless, as 
Jont JaJj. on former occasions, of which X have spoken, there 
were many concealments, even in our own territories ; 
and, moreover, the contiguity of the Protected Kative. 
States afforded opportunities of evading the search, 
to which the people on the border eagerly resorted. 
Mr. Barnes called upon the chiefs to adopt similar 
measures, and they formally complied; but he said 
that they were slow to move and suspicious of our 
intentions,* There was, in truth, a general feeling of 
mistrust; and it was presently ascertained that the 
people were not only concealing arms, but making 
large purchases of saltpetre and "sulphur, and other 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day of danger. 
It wad all in accordance with their genius .and their 
temper, and it could excite no surprise in any reason¬ 
able mind. But it was necessary to grapple with 
these evils; so proclamation'was made, rendering the 
carrying of arms a misdemeanor, and restrictions 
upon the sale and export of all kinds"6f ammunition 
and their components,f 

Whilst preventive and precautionary measures of 
this kind were being pushed forward throughout the 
Punjab, there were unceasing efforts ali along the 
great road to Delhi to furnish the means of transport¬ 
ing stores for the service of Barnards army. In this 
most essential work civil and military officers worked 
manfully together; and although there were many 
difficulties to be overcome, the great thoroughfare 


“Mr. Barnes’® Cis-Sutlej Report, 
f At this time communication be¬ 
tween Calcutta and the Punjab was 
very slow and irregular, nud tidings 
of the legislative enactments passed 
iii Cfileuttu had not yet readied the 
i jiitier Province. But Mia Barnes, 
writing at a (aler period* observed, 
**That in. the measures adopted for 


the trial and pmmhmcnt of muti¬ 
neers ftiui heinous criminals, or for 
disarming the population, or cheek¬ 
ing the importat mi of military stores* 
wc only autpieipatod the a eta almost 
simultaneously passed at Calcutta by 
the wisdom of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil" 
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ivag soon olive with carts and carriages anti beasts of is57. 
burden conveying downwards all that was most June—July. 


■needed by the Army, and especially those vast supplies 
ot ordnance ammunition which wore required to 
make an impression on the walls of the city which 
we were besieging* it is hard to say what might } 
not have befallen us if, at this Mine, the road had not 1 
been kept open; but the loyalty of the great chiefs I 
of the Protected Sikh States, and the energy and» 
sagacity of Barnes and Ricketts, secured our commu¬ 
nications, and never was the Delhi Field Force in 


any danger of the interception of its supplies,f 


flius was the Punjab aiding, in many ways the *^5- 
great work of the recovery of Delhi and the suppres¬ 
sion of the revolt. It was sending down material, 
and it was sending down masses of men. Nor was 
this all that it could do. The Punjab had become 
the Aursery of Heroes. And it was from the Punjab 
that now was to be drawn that wealth of individual 
energy upon which the destinies of nations so ereatlv 


' fo the activity of Captain 
who organised n military 
transport train, and worked it with 
admirable success, we are mainly in- 
lighted for these good results. But 
\?c arc a little loo prom to forget 
»ucb services as these, or, perhaps, 
^vc ^undervalue Hie importance of 
feeding ail army and loading its 
gj as. 

f These services were afterwards 
becomingly acknowledged by Gene¬ 
ral >Vibon, who wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, saying: “I beg to bring 
specially to your notice the very' im- 
porimit services rendered by tlieGftm- 
misaioner of ihe Gis^ntfej States, 

. G, C Barnes, to whose good 
government, under yourself, may be 
partly attributed the preservation of 


pc-nee in these districts, and to whose 
influence with the independent chiefs 
l am mainly indebted for the valuable 
aid of the pitteeala and Jhecnd Con¬ 
tingents, by means of which our 
com in uni ration with our rear has 
been kept open, ami the safe escort 
of nuinc roust convoys of stores and 
ammunition to the camp lias been 
.effected; and his most energetic 
assistant, Mr. M. Ricketts, the ,T)c- 
puty-Coimmsrioner of Loodhiaoah, 
ol whose unflagging exertions in 
procuring carriage, aiding the move- 
nientii of troops, and forwarding sup- 
l>heSj and of Jos hearty co-opcia- 
tioii with the magazine officer hi 
despatch of ammunition, 1 am 
deeply sensible, and cannot speak 
too highly,” 
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1887 . depend. Death had made its gaps in the Delhi 
June. Army. The death of General Anson sent General 
Reed down to the Head-Quarters of the Army as 
Senior Officer in the Presidency, and, therefore, Pro¬ 
visional Commander-in-Chief. Who then was to com¬ 
mand the Frontier Force? For some little time there 
was a terror in the Peshawur Council lest Brigadier 
Johnstone, who had smoothed the way for the safe 
Conduct of his Native troops to Delhi, should he 
appointed to the command of the division, it could 
not be permitted whilst, Sydney Cotton was there. 
Little by little regulation was giving way to the 
exigencies of a great crisis; and when news came 
that the Adjutant-General of the Army had been 
killed in the battle of Budlee-ka-sefai, there was a 
demand for the services of Neville Chamberlain as 
the fittest man in the country to be Chief of the 
.Staff of the besieging Force. So Nicholson was 
“ instinctively selected to take command of the Pun¬ 
jab Movable Column, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General,”^ whilst Chamberlain proceeded downwards 
to join the .Head-Quarters of the Army, What 
Barnard and his troops were doing it is now my 
duty to narrate. 

* TliEC'fj words are m Colonel hsrlaiu and John Nicholson, in tlm 
Ed wardens Official B%>rL The prime of i hdt lores, with all their 
writer adds : “ How common sense faculties of cluing and < ndu ring, have 
revenges itself on defective systems, attained the rank of ftrigndiw'-Gene- 
when real danger assail3 a stale! ml? Why should we keep down in 
Hod there been no struggle for life peace the men who mmt be put up 
or death, when:would Seville Cham- in War? 1 * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL EAENARI1 A i \ jKlTrON—JMTOJmXCE OF CUZ CAPTURE OF DELTIT— 
ln]LUl ANT) IT& ENVIHONS—QOESriON OF AJf HMCMOlATH ASSAULT— 
roUNCHiS OF WAR—AEAKUOKM3SH5? OF TIIR NKiUT AT TACK.—*WA JTI*fG 
>fjR. RElXFOIUlE JCEWTS —- BN G AG E 41 EN'fS Villi titJJ ENE1TT—THE CE>'- 
ThKABl OF U-ASSfiY IK.R1VAL OF KEVTL1E CiCABQtftjlLAIN AND rum> 

SMia fl^DEATir OF GENLBAL BA BAAED, 

Thu Delhi Field Force having planted iu>. Heath j m «, ISsr. 
Quarters on the old site of the British cantonments The British 
on the “ Ridge,” was now spreading itself out over |y|[ oa 8t 
the ground which it had conquered, in the manner 
best adapted to both offensive and defensive opera- 
ions. seldom has a liner position been occupied 
by a British Army; seldom has a mote magnificent 
panorama turned for a. while the soldier^ thoughts 
fi’om the stern realities of the battle. It was difficult 
not to admire the beauty of the scene even amidsi 
the discomforts of the camp and the labours of the 
first encamping. The great city, with its stately 
mosques and minarets, lay grandly at our feet, one 
side resting upon the Jumna, and others formic ir a 
mighty mass of red walls standing out threateningly 
towards the position which we had occupied. A nd 
scattered all about beneath us were picturesque 
suburbs, and stately houses, wailed gardens and 
verdant groves refreshing to the eye; whilst the blue 
waters of the flowing Jumna glittered in the lig ht of 
tol. n; 2 l. ' 
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the broad sun. It was not an hour for philosophical 
speculation or for the indulgence of any romantic 
sentiments concerning the decay of empires and the 
revolutions of dynasties; else was there much food 
for thought in the strange circumstances which had 
brought a British Army to besiege a city which, only 
a month before, had been regarded as securely our 
own as London or Liverpool, and to contend against 
a Sovereign who, within the same brief space of time, 
had been held in contempt as a. harmless puppet. 
There was no room in the minds of our military 
chiefs for such thoughts as these. They contemplated 
the position on which they had encamped our army 
with the 'keen eyes of practical soldiers, and looked 
around them from their commanding position upon 
the ground that was to be the scene of their future 
operations. And this was the result of the survey. 

Intersecting the old Cantonment towards the left- 
eeiiU'C. and then following its front towards the right, 
wan a road which joined the Great Trunk from 
Kurnaul, beyond the extremity of the Ridge, and led 
down, through a mass of suburban gardens and 
ancient edifices, to the Oaubul gate of Delhi, Two 
other roads, also leading from Kurnaul, diverged 
through the Cantonment to different gates of the 
city. And scarcely le^s important to us than the 
roads were the canals which were cut through the 
country in the neighbourhood of our camp. In the 
rear of our encampment was a branch canal, known 
as the Nujuigurh Jheel Aqueduct, which carried the 
waters emptied into this lake to the stream of the 
Jumna. To the right rear of our position this great 
drain was intersected by the Western Jumna Canal, 
which passing through a bold excavation of the solid 
rock, flowed through the great suburbs of Delhi, and 




entering the city by a culvert tinder the avails, tra¬ 
versed the length of its main Street and emptied 
itself into the river near the walls of the Imperial 
Palace. And it was a source of especial rejoicing to 
the British chiefs, firstly, that our position was open 
to the rear, and that there were good roads leading 
down to it, from which we could keep up a constant 
communication with the Punjab, now become our 
base of operations; and, secondly, that there was an 
abundant supply of water in the Nujufgurk Canal. 
It was tlie driest season of the year, and in common 
course the canal would have- been empty. But the 
excessive rains of 18£6 had so flooded and extended 
the area of the lake, that it had not ceased even in 
tiic month of June to emit an unfailing supply of 
pure good water to fill the aqueduct in the rear of 
our position*—water in which: not only our people 
could freely bathe, but which they could drink with 
safety and with pleasure; and it is hard to say how 
much the salubrity of the camp was maintained by 
tliis providential dispensation. Nor was it merely 
in a sanitary point of view that this flow of water 
was so advantageous to the English, for in its mill . 


* Sett remarks of Colonel fiwjd 
Smith on tins subject (Unfimak'd 
Memoir): “ By one of those re¬ 

markable eomcid mcm of which so 
many occurred to favour the English 
Cause ha Jo suggest the idea of a 
special ProvI deuce in the an, the ruins 
of the year preceding the mutiny bad 
Wui unprecedented in magnitude, 
and the whMc basin had been gorged 
with w.itSfe the area covered exceed¬ 
ing a hundred square miles, . . , . 
From ihn cmnmous accumulation of 
water m Ike Xhed during 185 G, this 
canal, ordinarily dry during the hot 
satis(iiv, was filled with a deep, rapid 
stream, of pure and wholesome water 

2 


during the whole period of the siege. 
It is scarcely possible, to wt ^estimate 
the value ot such a provision both to 
the health aad comfort of the troops, 
for without It the river, two miles 
distant, or the weDa m Cantonment, 
all bracki&b and had, must have been 
the sole sources of water supply fo;: 
mm ami beast, Sanitary arniiige- 
menU were facilitated, good drainage 
scoured, abundant means of ablation 
and healthy aquatic eX erases were 
provided, and the J hod Canal was 
not merely a good defensible line for 
military operations, but a precious 
addition to the comfort and salubrity 
of the eampd 3 

»2 
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tary aspects it was equally favourable to defensive 
purposes. And so there were comfort md encourage¬ 
ment in the contemplation of our position. 

And st neater inspection of the Ridge, though there 
were some countervailing circumstances to detract 
from the general satisfaction, had an assuring effect 
upon the British Loader and the Staff by whom ho 
was surrounded. It had been, in part at least, the 
site of the old Delhi Cantonment. The left of this 
rocky chain rested upon the Jumna some three or 
four miles above Delhi, whilst the right extremity 
approached the Catibul Gate of the City at a dis¬ 
tance of about a thousand yards. Formed of a 
hard, compact, semi-crystalline quartz rock, disposed 
in layers, and presenting occasional natural cliffs on 
the city side,”* it extended along a line of rather 
more than two miles, at an elevation of from fifty to 
sixty foot above the general elevation of the eity.f 
The natural .soil was so hostile to cultivation that the 
general aspect of the Ridge was bare and rugged; 
and the same gritty, friable qualities of the earth 
rendered it especially ill-adapted to defensive pur¬ 
poses, for where no cohesive properties existed tlie 
construction of earth-work9 was almost impossible. 
On the left and centre of the Ridge, obliquely to the 
front of attack, the tents of the English were pitched 
a little to the rear of the ruins of their old ho uses, 
which effectually concealed us from the "besieged. 
The extreme left of the Ridge was so fur retired from 
the main position of the enemy as to lie in little 
danger from bis assaults, but our post on the ex- • 

: MS, Memoir of Colonel Build exceed eighty a: ninety fret.” In 
Smith. another memorandum he says that 

j Baird Smith says in the Memoir w the avenge ccnmmnui may bu taken 
quote;i above that its utmost height for practical purposes, at about forty 
abo7«5 the le?el of the city does not feet.” 
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ti’eme right li invited attack from the moment of 1S57. 
occupation to the close of the operations,"* Juno. 

This position on the extreme right was surmounted Hindoo' ltac& 
1 >y a somewhat extensive building of comparatively * ,0Ui ' 
modern construction, known as Hindoo Kao’s House. 

The former owner of this edifice was a Mahratta 


nobleman, who is said to have been nearly connected 
with the Family of Scindiab. Political necessities 
had compelled his residence at a distance from 
tlwalior, and he had settled himself in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi, where he had earned a good 
reputation among all classes of the community. Of 
a robust manhood and a genial temperament, he was 
noted for his Hospitality.f The house had been built 
and fitted up much after the fashion of an Anglo- 
Indian mansion of the better class. Hut on his death 
it had been left without an occupant, and on the 
arrival of Barnard’s force it was found empty and 
deserted. It was a roomy and convenient edifice, 
with good approaches both from the Cantonment and 
the City ; and, apart from the excellence of the situa¬ 
tion, which strongly recommended it as an advanced 
post, it afforded good shelter and accommodation for 
a considerable bod}' of troops. 

Between the two extreme points of the Kidge .were' The I'lugstr'ifr 
other important posts, destined to occupy conspicuous Tow: - 
places in the history of the coming siege, iXear the 
point at which the middle road of the three cro-.-ed 
the Ridge, was the Flag-staff Tower, of which men¬ 
tion has before been made; for thence was it that 
our people, on the fatal 11th of May, huddled to¬ 
gether for transient safety, had looked forth despair- 

* Starth- gentleman, of frank, bln If manners, 

'! LbeqldmaiiwaaiiwelUj£iio#u and ^euml toinpemaeut.” — Btrird 
member of the local society—a keen Smiih's JJ^finhhtd J \(moir 
sportsman, a liberal and hospitable 
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ingly towards the city, from which the signal for 
massacre was to coma* A double-storied, circular 
building, it had a fine command of observation, com¬ 
prehending the country lying between the Ridge and 
the walls of the city, and was sufficiently strong to. 
afford good shelter to troops. Further on to the 
right-about midway between the Flag-staff and 
| ^ ,1(; MofKioe. Hindoo Bros house—was a ruined mosque “of the 
old. I’a than type,” which had also good walls of 
masonry, and was well suited for an outpost, n.s it 
afforded both shelter and accommodation to our 
men; and still further along the Ridge road, at a 
distance of some two hundred yards from our posi¬ 
tion on the extreme right, was an ancient Observa- 
ThcObserva- tory,f of somewhat irregular structure, ill-lighted 
tfjr - r ‘ and ill-ventilated, but still a serviceable building, as 
it afforded good support to the advanced position on 
our right, which was so long to bear the brunt of the 
affray. At these four points, Sir Henry Barnard, 
after the battle of Budlee-ka-Serai, established strong 
pickets, each supported by guns. 

The Suburbs, The country around Delhi, which the roads and 
canal-cuttings above described intersected after pass¬ 
ing the Ridge, was a varied mass of ruined and 
habitable houses, walled gardens, green woodlands, 
cultivated rice fields, and unhealthy swamps. Be¬ 
yond Hindoo Jiao’s house to the rear was the beauti¬ 
ful suburb of Subzee-mmidee (or the Green Market), 
lying along the great Trunk Road—a cluster of good 
houses and walled gardens, which afforded shelter to 
the enemy, and were, indeed, the very key of our 
position. And beyond this the plain was “ covered with 

■ * Ante, book iv.„ chap. iii. It is f Built by the Rajpoot Asiro- 

fctated that ft curt load of dead bodies newer, Iltynb Jo it Singh, 
was found in it, suppbtwd to be the 

" he 


bodies of officers of the Fifty-fourth. 
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dense gardens and thick groves, houses, and walled 
enclosures bordering upon the great canal.” Beyond 
Snbzee-mundee, on this. line of the Great Trunk Road, 
stretching towards the Caubul Gate of the City, were 
the villages of Ivishen-gimj, Trerelyan-gunj, Pahiari- 
poor, and Tallowurree. These villages were amongst 
the worst of the local evils opposed to us, for they 
were near enough to the walls of the city to caver 
the enemy as they emerged from their stronghold, 
and afforded them a sheltered approach as they ad¬ 
vanced towards our position on the Ridge; whilst 
they were too far off from our posts to admit of onr 
occupying them in. force. 1 * Looking out from the 
Ridge towards the centre and left of our encampment, 
the space before the city appeared to be less crowded 
There were a few somewhat imposing buildings irre¬ 
gularly scattered about this expanse of country, 
among which that known as Metcalfe House was one 
of the most conspicuous. It. stood on the banks of 
the river, in the midst of an extensive park, and was 
almost buried in thick foliage. Some substantial out¬ 
buildings in the park, with a mound of some altitude 
in their rear, seemed to recommend themselves as 
serviceable outposts for future occupation. Between 
the Metcalfe House and the city was an old sum¬ 
mer-palace of the Delhi Emperors, known ns the 
Koosya Bagh. It was then little more than one of 
the many memorials of the former grandeur of the 
Mogul sovereigns with which the new capital was 
surrounded;; but the lofty gateways, the shaded 
cloisters and arcades, and the spacious court-yards, of 
which it was composed, showed, even in their decay, 
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* "They were fill strong positions, tu :d o,oun|aibdT.Dg site oo the slope of 
ainl Kishen-^xuij preeminently so, tho rights lhiik of the Gorgo^— 
from its massive masonry enclosures Baird tfmith. 
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that it had once been a place pf no common architec¬ 
tural beauty.* More remote from the river, and 
almost in a line with the Cashmere Gate of the City, 
was Ludlow Castle—a modern mansion of some im¬ 
portance, which had been the home ol' the late Com¬ 
missioner, Simon Fraser, slaughtered in the Delhi 
Palace.f It was erected on the crest of a ridge 
sloping down towards the city walls, with the dry 
bed of a drainage canal at its base. And on the line 
of the Jumna, between the Koosya Bagh and the 
water-gate of the city, was a spacious modern build¬ 
ing of the English official type, but surrounded by 
trees and shrubs, looking out from the windows of 
which it almost seemed that the city walls were over¬ 
hanging the place.J These were the most noticeable 
edifices, which attracted the attention of our people 
on the Ridge, as posts, which in the coining opera¬ 
tions might be turned to account, whilst in the inter¬ 
vening spaces it was seen that there were gardens 
and groves, sometimes intersected by deep ravines. 
These fine breadths of luxuriant foliage, seen from 
the higher ground, were pleasant to the eye op the 
English soldier; but it was too probable that they 
would prove to be as favourable to the operations 
of the enemy as damaging to our own.§ 


** u Tts interior was in. ruins, hut 
ttufCde&t indication# of Ha design 
and structure remained tp show it to 
have been one of the rich examples 
of florid Wt&xfceCLtire of the later 
Moguls, of which Delhi possesses so 
many beautiful illustrations; and 
the broad spaat, with its walls, was 
overgrown with orange-trees, and 
limes, and rose-bushes, and other 
shrubs, all growing in the wildest 
limit tan ce S —Baird Sm ilk , V^pub¬ 
lished Memoir* 

f Mr. Russel], in his u Dmry in 
India*” speaks of Ludlow Ca&tfe a$ 
ft a lice siou, with turret! and 


clock-towers,something like aFreach 
cluUcau of the last century,” 

Bairdt Smith, 

"They offered mrauner&ble fa¬ 
cilities for occupation by Armed men 
of any decree of discipline, and m 
1 rut 1 1 ' so i a com p at i bio were its fe a- 
tures generally with the action hi 
mass of disciplined troops that the 
many combats of which it was the 
scene were rather trials of skill be¬ 
tween small bodies or individual* 
than operations by rawe.”— Baird 
Smith. tf Tile luxuriant foliage, 
though picturesque ns a landscape- 
effect, concealed to a damaging ex* 


Tire crrr. 




Ami over these tracts of country the British Com- 1857. 
mamler now looked at the great city itself, and aur- 
veyed the character of its defences. The circuit of The city, 
its avails extended to some seven miles, two of which 
were covered by the side which ran parallel to the 
river, and were completely defended by it. The rest 
formed an irregular figure, partly facing obliquely 
the line of our position on the Ridge, and partly 
turned towards the country on the left. These land¬ 
ward walls, about twenty-four feet in ]u ight, consisted 
of a series of curtains of rod masonry, terminating 
in small bastions, each capable of holding from nine 
to twelve guns. Around them ran' a dry ditch, some 
twenty-five feet in breadth and somewhat loss than 
twenty feet in depth, the counterscarp being an 
earth cm slope of very easy descent, “ much water- 
and-weather worn.” There was something that, might 
be called a glacis, but to the eye of a skilled engineer 
it was scarcely worthy of die name.* The entrances 
to the city through these substantial walls of masonry 
were numerous, A series of so-called gates—for the 
most part in the near neighbourhood of the several 


tent the moment of oar enemies, 
who, creepig out of the CWimero 
Or TdtUord gates, would, undercover 
of trees and watis and houses, reach 
unjyercdvcd almost the foot of our 
position on the Tttidgo. It was thus 
that our engineer 3 found it necessary 
to lop away branches and cut down 
trees and buaht marring the beauty 
of the scene, but adding t;o our ari- 
eurity. !J -— MS* Memorandum an 

Officer of Arlilleff* 

* Bawl Smith* Ti c most recent 
writer on Hie subject of the material 
aspects of Delhi, quoting a pro¬ 
fessional desci i ptbn of the furtifiea- 
items, says, The ‘original round 
towers formed into angular bastions/ 
the * crenelated curtains/ and the 
line glacis covering three-fourths or 


more of the height of the wall/ 
tire the additions and improve* 
meats of Dogfish engineers of 
ttie present cen i ury/’ —Md&utath 
Chumh“—Travels of u Hindoo* I 
rely, however, cm Baird Snpfifi au¬ 
thority more confidently than cm 
rmy other, [Since tlii^ was written 
X have road in Major Normsn/s 
" K»rrt3tive M that there was before 
Delhi * e an admirable glacis covering 1 
the wall for a full third of its height/’ 
A.a flits-is a high aipiority I ihmk it 
vidit to mink Baird Smith’a words: 
** The gfaeta scarcely merits tie 
name, as it h but; a short slope, 
seventy or eighty feet in breadth, 
springing fr om the crest of the conn- 
ter scarp, and provided with no spe¬ 
cial means of obstruction."] 
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bastions—■'were to be seen at irregular intervals along 
tlie walls. They were abutments of heavy masonry, 
but not without some architectural pretensions, com¬ 
prising handsome arched gate-ways, which were sur¬ 
mounted by towers, forming stations or look-out posts 
for the city guards. These gates were ten in number 
—one was on the river side of the city ; another 
led down to the Bridge of Boats from the extreme 
corner of the Kings .!‘ala.ee ■ * and the rest were 
ou the landward sides. The gates, known as the 
Cashmere Gate, the Moree Gate, and the Cnubul 
Gate, were those most easily assailable from our 
position on the Ridge. Indeed, it was only on one 
side of the great walled city that the English Com¬ 
mander, looking down from his newiy-crected camp, 
could hope to make an early impression. To invest 
so extensive a place with so small a force was an ab¬ 
solute impossibility. It was as much as we could do 
to invest this front—about one-seventh of the entire 
enceinte—leaving all the rest to the free egress and 
ingress of the enemy. 

The Palace, or, as it was sometimes called, the Fori, 
oi Delhi was situated about the centre of the river¬ 
front of the city, one side almost overhanging the 
waters of the Jumna. The artist pronounced it to 
be u a noble mass of building of truly beautiful de¬ 
sign, vast magnitude, and exquisite detailbut to 
the eye of the scientific soldier it appeared to he 
capable of only very feeble resistance to the ap¬ 
pliances of modem warfare. Its defences consisted 
chiefly of high walla arid deep ditches, with “ most: 
imperfect arrangements for flanking or even direct 
tire.” f And on the north-east side, partly resting on 

” These gates were known re- nem hod entered on the 11th of 
b^cctivcfv fvs the Rnj-ghruyi and tlia Miy, 

Calcutta Gates. Bj them the irmti- f" Baird Smith. 

-v>. ' m 
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the main stream of tbe Jumna, was the ancient Pathan 
Fort of Selimghur, separated from the Palace; by a nar¬ 
row stream of tin.- river, which was crossed by a bridge 
of masonry It was, for defensive purposes, an im¬ 
portant out-worlr, which, manned with heavy guns, 
might play along the river-side as far as the Metcalfe 
House, and enfilade the approaches to the city in 
that direction. Such were the principal material 
objects which presented themselves to Barnard and 
his Staff, when their telescopes on that June morning 
swept the country which lay between the [liver and 
the Ridge. And as they estimated the worth of all 
these several posts for offensive or defensive purposes, 
they endeavoured to calculate also the numerical 
strength of the enemy within the walls. But there 
was little more than dim conjecture to guide them. 
It was assumed that tlic bulk of the Meerut and 
lb lid Troops—five regiments of Infantry, one regi¬ 
ment of Cavalry, and a company of Native Artillery 
—were now within the walls of the city. And it was 
not less certain that the Sappers arid Miners from 
Meerut, the Head Quarters of the Alighur Regiment, 

■ he hulk of the Regiments from Terozpore, large de¬ 
tachments of Native Infantry from Muttra, and Irre¬ 
gulars from Ilansi, Hissar, and Sima, had swollen 
the stream of insurrection within the circuit of Delhi. 
To tliesc might be added the King's Guards, and, 
probably, large numbers of Native soldiers of all 
bran dies 'absent from their regiments on furlough, 
according to custom at that season of the year. And 
these trained soldiers, it wiry known, had at their 
command immense supplies of ordnance, arms, am¬ 
munition, and equipments, wanting none of the ma¬ 
terials of warfare for a much larger force. To the 
General, who had served at Sebastopol, it appeared 
that the strength of Delhi thus garrisoned had been 
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1S5J. greatly underrated by those -who believed that it was 
; Lllt - to be disposed of in a day.* 

And against this great walled city thus garrisoned 
what had Barnard brought ? Collectively it may be 
said that he had three thousand European soldiers 
and twenty-two field guns. This European force 
consisted of— 

Her Majesty’s Ninth Lancers. Two squadrons of 
the Carabineers. Six companies of Her Majesty’s 
Sixtieth Hides. Her Majesty’s Seventy-fifth Foot. 
The First Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers. Six com¬ 
panies of Second Bengal (Company's) ■ Fusiliers. 
Sixteen Horse Artillery Guns, manned by Europeans. 
Six Horse Battery Guns, also Europeans: with the 
Siege-train, tire details of which have been already 


given. 

Besides these there were two other bodies of 


reliable troops, as good as Europeans—the Goorkali 
battalion under Keid, and the Punjab Guide Corps 
under Daly. There were also a hundred and fifty 
men of the old regiment of Sappers and Miners, that 
had mutinied at Delhi, and who were still believed 
to be staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a regi¬ 
ment of Irregular Native Cavalry (the Ninth), and 
a portion of another (the Fourth), but-the fidelity 
-of both was doubtful. 


June 9, 1657 . There were many then in all parts of India, espe- 
n!!r.UtDelhi. dully among the more eager-minded civilians, who 

* I have endeavoured in this do- 1 have com: ml ted a variety of aiiiho- 
seriptioA of "Delhi to represent rife, but f am prjncipally indebted 
merely the appearances of the great to Colonel Baird Smith's an ft pished 
city red the environs as they pre- Memoir of tire Siege of Dblbn As 
stilted themselves to General Bar- this was written after he liad been 
nntd and his Stall at tire time of I,heir enabled to verify by aubfiequont m 
fust cnoampitig on the Ridge, Other spection his impressions formed 
details will, from time to time, he duna * the siege, I confidently nv- 
giren as the narrative proceeds* eept the accuracy of ius descriptions. 
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Habitu¬ 


ated to success, and ever prone to despise our 
enemies, it seemed to our people, in this conjuncture, 
to be a settled thing that tlic force moving on Delhi, 
by whomsoever commanded, should, in the language 
of the day, “dispose of it,’' and then proceed to 
finish the mutineers in other parts of the country, 
liven the cool brain of Lord Canning conceived this 
idea of the facility of the enterprise. It was thought 
tliat the Delhi Field Force might march into the 
city, make short work of the rebels, - the King and 
Royal Family included; and then, leaving there a 
small British garrison, proceed to the relief of Luck¬ 
now, Cawnpore, or any other beleaguered position in 
that part of Hindostan. And this belief in the pos¬ 
sible was so common, that it soon began to take in 
men’s minds the shape of the actual; and before 
the month of June was half spent, it was said in 
fill parts of the country that Delhi had been retaken, 
and that the star' of our fortune was again on the 
ascendant. 

Whether, as was said at the time, and is still confi¬ 
dently maintained by some, if, after the victory of 
Budlee-ka-Serai, Barnard had swept on and pursued 
the enemy into the city, he might have driven them 
out, after great slaughter, with the loss of all their' 
munitions of war, must ever remain a mystery. It. 
was not attempted. But it was no part of the General's 
plan to sit down before Delhi and to commence the 
tedious operations of a protracted siege. It was as¬ 
suredly not his temper to magnify dangers and diffi¬ 
culties or to shrink from any enterprise that pro¬ 
mised even a chance of success. It might be a 
hazardous undertaking; he felt, indeed, in his in¬ 
most heart, that it was. But he knew that Ids 
countrymen expected him to do it. He knew that 
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anything like hesitation at such a moment would 
bring down upon him a storm of reproach. He knew, 
also, that if he failed in the perilous enterprise, be 
would bo charged with rashness and incapacity. 
But this appeared to the fine old soldier to be the 
lessfer evil of the two. Right or wrong, he was pre¬ 
pared to risk it. 

a With such thoughts heavy within him, Barnard 
was by no means slow to accept the counsel of the 
young Engineer officers, who urged upon him the 
expediency of an immediate attack upon the city. 
Nothing was plainer, than that delay would weaken 
our chances of success; for not only was the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the enemy increasing by fresh acces¬ 
sions of mutineers, making the city of the Mogul 
their central rallyiug-point, but there was strong 
probability that the material defences of the place 
would be strengthened—especially by the simple 
device of bricking up the gateways. That this had 
not been done on the 11th, the Engineers ascertained ; 
and on that day they were prepared with the plan of 
a coup-de-main, which they laid before the General, 
urging him to attempt it on the following morning at 
break of day. “ We find," they said in the Memo¬ 
randum placed in Barnard’s hands, “that the Cnu- 
bulee and Lahore Gates are not as yet bricked up— 
that the bridges in front of them are up to this time 
perfect*^ and that troops can approach from Gamp 
under cover to four hundred and nine hundred.yards 
of these gates respectively. An entrance can also be 
effected close to the Caiibulee Gate by the channel 
through which tin.' canal flows into the city. We 
recommend a simultaneous attempt to blow in the 
Lahore Gate by powder-bags, and such one of the 
two obstacles at the other point (namely, either the 
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Canbulee Gate or the Canal grating dose by it), as 
may be preferred on reconnaissance by the officers in 
charge of the explosion! party." . . . “ We are im¬ 
pressed with the necessity,’’ they added, iL of driving 
the enemy out of the City and into the Fort by the 
simultaneous advance of several columns, of which, 
two shall pass along the ramparts right' and left, 
taking possession of every bastion ancl capturing 
every gun, whilst the remainder, advancing towards 
the Palace by the principal streets of the City, will 
establish posts on the margin of the esplanade, which 
surrounds the Palace, communicating right and left; 
with the heads of the adjoining columns. To this 
.ud we believe it essential that the at rack should 
commence at the peep of dawn. We propose to 
effect the explosions at half-past three a.ji. ; intima¬ 
tion of success to be immediately followed by the 
advance of die columns detailed for each attack, 
which will be in readiness at the points hereafter 
indicated, half an hour before that time." 

The report embodying this scheme was signed by 
four subaltern officers—by Wilbcrforce Greathed, by 
Maunsell and Chesncy, of the Engineers, and Hudson, 
of the Intelligence Department, at a later period 
known as “ Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse.”* The 

yv ITodsou himself has thus re- ant au enterprise as this* one on 
furred to the matter in one of the which the safe# of the Km pirn rle- 
Jfit-ters published by his brother; pends. Wilberfbree Greatheti is tin: 
“ Ycaterday I was ordered by the next Senior Bndneer to Laughton, 
General to imht Greathed, and o m Chesney is Major of t he Engineer 
r! wo more Engineers, in form hi" a Brigade, and Maunsell comm finds the 
project of atWw, and how we would Sappers. I was added be can - rim 
do to take Delia. Wo drew up our Gen a! camptimeiitarily told me that 
scheme ami gave it to tbe Chneral ho hud the utmoM value for wv 
who highly approved and will, l opinion ; imd though I am known to 
irnsi, carry it out ; but how times comrscl vigorous measures, it is 
loust be charged when four sub- equally well known I do not urg 
lAtcms are called upon to suggest a others to do what I would not be the 
means of carrying bo vitally import- lirst to do myself?’ 
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1557. scheme was accepted by Barnard, and orders were 
June 11. i SSL1 ed for its execution. Soon after midnight every¬ 
thing' was ready. The troops selected for this enter¬ 
prise were duly warned. Each Engineer officer had 
June i 2 . his appointed work. They were to assemble, under 

Contamplafad cover of the darkness of the night, between one and 
Tiigut snook. , . , , , " , , 

two o clock, and to proceed noiselessly to the gates 

which were to have been blown in with powder-bags. 
But when the parade was held, an important part of 
the destined force was missing. A body of three 
hundred men of the First European Fusiliers was to 
have been brought up by Brigadiei* Graves; but at 
the appointed hour there was no sign of his appear- 
9 once; and the column, thus weakened by their de¬ 
fection, was not strong enough to do the work before 
it. It w as on intense disappointment to many eager 
spirits, who, on that June morning, believed that the 
stronghold of the enemy was within their grasp. But 
there seemed to be nothing left but the postpone¬ 
ment of the enterprise ; so, reluctantly, orders were 
given for the return of the storming party to their 
quarters, It is difficult not to believe that Brigadier 
Graves disobeyed orders. The excuse was that he 
misunderstood them, and the kind heart of Sir 
Henry Barnard inclined him to accept the excuse.* 


* Graves w,va Brigadier of the rebelling the Flagstaff pieqae! we 
day on duty. Tins orders conveyed found Uie Native guards in the act 
to' him were verbal orders and lie of relief and unable to believe tlial 
rode io Barnards tent to issk fur a it wad intended to leave that irapor- 
confirmation rfthem. The story is taut position, with its two guns, in 
thus told, and with every appearance the charge of Natives only, he gal- 
of authority by Mr. Cave-Brow uc ; lopped down tn the Genera Fa ten fc 
“Brigadier Graves was the Held- for further insiructions. Here he 
officer of the dav, About, eleven heard that they were on Hie point 
o’clock: that night lie received verbal of assaulting, and that every Jvuro- 
ndors Unit the Buropeana on picquf t pearl infantry -SoldtCJET was required, 
aloii" tbn heights were to move off Now the Brigadier probably 1: new 
without being relieved for special more of the actual strength of Delhi 
duly ; with a vague hint tlirrt anight- than any other soldier in the force; 
assault was in contemplation. On he had commanded the brigade at 
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but the project of a surprise, though thus delayed, 
Wits not abandoned, Wilberforce Greathed went 
hopefully to work, revising Ids scheme, and never 
ceasing to urge at Head Quarters the necessity of a 
night attack. The brief delay had at least one ad¬ 
vantage, The moon was waning, and the cover of 
darkness was much needed for such an enterprise. 
Even- day had made Barnard more and more sensible 
of the under-rated strength of the great city which lay 
bet; j re him. But he still clung to the idea of a sudden 
ruslij and either a grand success ora crippling failure. 
“The place is so strong," he wrote to Lord Canning 
on the 13th of Juno, “ and my means so inadequate, 
that assault or regular approach were equally difficult 
—I may say impossible ; and 1 have nothing left hut 
to place all on the hazard of a die and attempt a 
coup-de-mam, which I purpose to do. If successful, 
all will he well. But reverse will he fatal, for 1 can 
have no reserve on which to retire. But, assuredly, 
you all greatly underestimated the difficulties of 
Delhi, They have twenty-four-pound era on every 
gate and flank bastion ; and their practice is excellent 
- -beats ours Jive to one. We have got six heavy 
gums in position, hut do not silence theirs, and I 

t ! £ time. rj < lie outbreak ; anti wheu the walls, and the advancing columns 
askoti bis opinion ay to the chance were recalled into camp/* Major 
ot success, he replied, f 1 on may Reid ctprcose's Ids opinion that the 
certainly take the city by surprise, Brigadier was " perfect I v justified 
but w iether you are strong enough k having declined to allow hh 
to he Id it is another mat! it. ’ Tins pic quel a to he withdrawn without; 
Ww® tJiC falter in his plans, written orders” (Reid himself bad 

borne of the young officers who were received written orders, which hn 
to hdee a lending pan now came in obeyed), and declares that the mis- 
and found him waveroig. The iiri- chance was a fortunate event, Ma- 
gatuer s remark had so shaken his jor Norman says that tr there arc 
purpose IK:tt„ in Spite of entreaty few who do not now feol that the 
md ^mtetraw, lu withdrew Uie accident whjch kMored to attempt ■ 
can . „ , which, if truth bo told, he was one of tho. c liappv iutcrpoai- 
Hui never very heartily given to the turns in our behalf of w&h we had 
project, and the wsrnlt was aban- such numbers to be thankful for.” 
doned. I he Riilcs } already under 
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really see nothing for it but a determines rush ; ami 
this, please (Sod, you will hear of as succe&sfW^ 

About this time, Barnard had under consideration 

the revised scheme of Wilberforce Greathcd for an 

"* * 

attack on Delhi, by means of simultaneous explo¬ 
sions of powder bags at the Caubulee and Lahore 
Oates, and of a charge against the Oashmeree Gate, to 
he fired at such time us the attention of the defenders 
of that enclosure may be engaged by the first-men¬ 
tioned operations.” Alaunsell and Hodson were to 
conduct one explosion party, and Greathed and 
M‘Neill the other. On the sound of the bugle, the 
appointed storming parties were to advance and 
stream through the openings thus effected. Every 
precaution was taken in the event of failure at any 
point, and precise instructions laid down as to the 
course to lie pursued by each column of attack on 
the occurrence of any possible contingency, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by written 
description, but also by plans and charts, what each 
detail of the force was to do after entrance had been 
effected. 

Tim project, signed by AVillierforce Greathed, was 
dated June 14. On the following day a Council of 
AVar was held, and the scheme was considered. It 
was summoned by General Reed, who on Anson's 
death had come down from Rawul-Pitidee, to assume 
as senior officer in the Presidency the Provisional 
Command in Chief of the Army,* and it was held in 

* He hdi'i joined the army nbout tlmt time Ids health organ to im* 
Gst' time of ft* arrival lit pdlii ; but prove* ami he did good service by 
Jjc was prostrated by. sickness, tni- teepinsf the Chief Commissioner iu- 
able to mount a horse, and quite formed of the stale of affairs at 
incompetent to take' my active part Delhi. The letters which the Ge¬ 
lt* the prosecution of tire aifljtf-- It neral then wrote were full of in- 
was not before the II rh that he- was tercaliipr and important details, ami 
enabled to ait up and w rite a letler m'e distuigaiiskea by much clear good 
to Sir John Lawrence* But from sense* 
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Sir Henry Barnard, Brigadier Wilson. 1857. 
Hervey Greathed, and the chief Engineer Officers, Jnne14 * 
were present. The old adage that a Council of War 
ilevor lights was not falsified in this case. It was set 
forth very strongly that the project, of the Engineers 
involved the employment of nearly the whole of the 
Delhi Field Force ; that there would be no reserve 
to fall back upon in the event of failure; and that, 
in the event of success, the enemy, streaming out of 
Delhi, might attack our Camp, seize our guns, and 
otherwise inflict grievous injury upon us. The mili¬ 
tary authorities were all in favour of delay, until 
such time as a reinforcement of at least a thousand 
men inight arrive. The Civilian who appeared in 
Council as the representative of the Government of 
the Forth-Western Provinces was opposed to this 
delay. Very forcibly Harvey Greathed urged that Views of 
“ the delay of a fortnight would disappoint, expecta- (jreatl^d. 
Clous, protract the disorders with which the country 
is afflicted, increase the disaffection known to exist 
among the Mahomedan population in the Bombay 
Presidency, ami cause .distrust on the part of our 
Votive allies but he added that he could not take 
upon himself to say that the delay would lend the 
Native States actually to throw off their allegiance to 
the British Government, or endanger the safety of 
Gawiipore and Oudli, and of the country to the east¬ 
ward. Hu assumed that British relations with the 
Native States were too close to be so easily dissolved, 
and that the concentration of English troops at 
Cawnpore would ensure the safety of the districts to 
which allusion had been made. Wilberforoe Great- 
lied. ever ready for an immediate attack on the 
blood-stained city, pleaded that it would be easy to 
revise the scheme, so as to leav e a larger reserve in 
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agreeu 


to defer the 


Camp. And, finally, it was 
decision to the following day. 

On the 16th of June, therefore, the Council again 
assembled. The military leaders had thought over 
the grave question before them. The feeling at the 
first consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would be desirable to attack the city immediately 
on the arrival of the first reinforcements. But, even 
this much of forwardness waned on the evening of the 
15th, and the Commandant of ArtiUerv, who had 
been moved by Hervey Crreathed’s arguments at the 
first Council, had fallen back upon his military expe¬ 
rience, and had recorded a .Memorandum, which had 
in no small measure influenced Barnard.* For the 
General was a man too little self-reliant for his posi¬ 
tion—too prone to be swayed hither and thither by 
the gusts of other men’s recorded or spoken opinions. 
When, therefore, on the 16th of June, the Council of 
War again met, and all the military members of 
Council, fexcept Wilberforce Greadied, were opposed 
to immediate operations, Ids resolution yielded to the 
array of authority before him, and again he began 



* Barnard recorded a note on the 
15th, in which he said that dreum- 
stances were altered " by the fact that 
the Chief Officer of Artillery had re- 
presented that the means at Ids com¬ 
mand wore inadequate to silencing 
the enemy's guns on the walls, so 
necessary before any approach cnold 
he made md that the “ Chief En¬ 
gineer represented that he find 
not the means of undertaking any 
necessary siege operations, the only 
practicable mode of attack rested nit 
a to effect which, and 

v to occupy m large an area as the 
citv of I)ellit, required the employ¬ 
ment of bo much of the force under 
my command as to prevent my leav¬ 
ing a sufficient number to guard my 


camp, and enable mo to sustain the 
Position in the case of any reverse 
attending the 'Em he 

added flint political considerations of 
moment had been so strongly urged 
upon, him, that, although rein force- 
mints were shortly expected, and, in 
a military point of view, there could 
be no doubt that it would ! e&j n- 
dicut to wait for them, he must 
u submit to those entrusted with the 
political in tercels to determine whe¬ 
ther to wait is favs hazardous than to 
incur the risk of Muve. ,J He halted, 
indeed, between lwo o turnons; but, 
be added, 14 1 am ready to organise 
the attack to-night, if deerrifld ile- 

sEtable” ^ 
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to entrench himself behind military principle i and 
precedents. 

At that Council, on the 16th of June, Arch elide 
Wilson put in, as the expression of his matured judg¬ 
ment on the subject, the paper which he had written 
cm the day fa .fore, and which, was now read aloud: 
“ Taking into consideration the large extent of the 
town to be attacked,” it said, “a full mile in breadth, 
nearly two miles in length from the Cashmere to the 
Delhi Gate, I must own that 1 dread success, on 
entering the town, almost as much as failure. Our 
small force, two thousand bayonets, will be lost, in 
such an extent of town * and the insurgents have 
shown, by their constant and determined attacks 
upon our position, how well they can and will fight 
from behind cover, such as they will have in street- 
fighti ng in the city, when every man will almost be 
on a par with our Europeans. With the large 
number of heavy ordnance they have mounted on 
the walls (from thirty to forty pieces), we must also 
expect heavy loss during the assault of the gateways, 
as their grape-shot will command the ground from 
seven hundred or eight hundred yards round the 
walls. I gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival 
of our first reinforcements, solely on the political 
grounds set forth by Mr. Great bed, feeling, at the 
same time, that, as a military measure, it was a most 
desperate and unsafe one. It has, however, since 
struck me that, even in a political point of view, it 
would be wiser to hold our own position and wait for 
the reinforcements from Lahore, when we could ensure 
success in our attack So long as we hold this posi¬ 
tion we keep the whole of the insurgents in and 
round Delhi. On taking the city, they will naturally 
form into large bodies and go through the country, 
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phmdferiijlg in every direction. These bodies should 
be immediately toll owed by movable brigades, and 
cat up whenever come up with. It would be im¬ 
possible, with the small force we now have, to leave a 
sufficient force for the protection of Delhi, and at the 
same time to send out. such brigades as will be 
required. Tt appeal's to me a question of time only. 
The country all round, it is true, is in the hands of 
tiie insurgents and other plunderers, and must re¬ 
main so until we can clear the country by our 
brigade;. Mr. Grcaihed also contemplates the pro¬ 
bability of the Native Chiefs, who are now favour¬ 
able to us, becoming lukewarm in our cause; but 
what have they yet done for us? The Gwalior and 
B hurt pore forces have long ago left us to • our re¬ 
sources ; and, from what 1 hear, little is to be ex¬ 
pected from tiie JyepOte Contingent, until they are 
quite satisfied of our complete success over the in¬ 
surgents.” 

General Reed then declared his opinion at some 
length. ' lie said, that “Our success on the 8th had 
placed us in a. favourable position, and one which we 
could hold for any time. If, therefore, became a 
question whether it would not be better to await tiie 
arrival of the strong reinforcements that were on 
their way to join us—the rear-guard of which must 
have reached Loodianah, so that by ordinary marches 
they ought all to be assembled here in fifteen days— 
than to risk an attack on the place at once, which 
would require every available bayonet of our force to 
effect, leaving no reserve, except Cavalry and heavy 
guns in position, thus risking the safety of our camp, 


^ The substance of wbt follows 
in ! iie text wns stated orally before 
the Council of the 15th. General 
Heed afterwards embodied it m a 


•tetter’ to Sir John Lawrence, and it 
raa read oof at the meeting on tlio 
fallowing day. 
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stores, and magazines, which would be exposed to 
the incursion of many bodies of mutineers which we 
knew were encamped outside the walls of Delhi, and 
Would take the opportunity of looting our damp, 
while our troops were attacking the city. There 
can be no question,” -he continued, “ of the pro¬ 
priety' of waiting, in a military point of view. In that 
ail agree. We have, then, to look upon it "n a poli¬ 
tical aspect, and to inquire whether, in that sense, so 
great a risk is to be run as an immediate assault 
would entail. There can be no doubt that expedi¬ 
tion in terminating this write of affairs—which it is to 
be hoped that the capture of Delhi would accom¬ 
plish-—is a great consideration ; but the possibility of 
failure, either total or partial, in that operation should 
be averted. This can only be done by having in 
hand such a force os will ensure success. That force, 
it is believed, will be assembled here in the course of 
fifteen days. In the mean time, by holding this 
position, we keep the chief body of the mutineers 
concentrated in and about Delhi. They know they 
cannot dislodge its, and that strong reinforcements 
are on their way to join us, while they are prevented 
from dispersing and marauding the country, which 
would be the effect of a successful attack upon Delhi 
at any time. .Now we have not the means of sending 
out detachments to pursue them; then we should 
have ample means, and movable columns would be 
organised without delay to drive out the mutineers, 
and re-establish order in the neighbouring places 
which have suffered. It is not apparent, therefore, 
that tile delay contemplated can have an effect, politi¬ 
cally, sufficiently injurious to warrant the certainty 
of great loss and risk of possible failure, than which 
nothing could he more disastrous in its consequences. 
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Wo have suffered no diminution of prestige since we 
advanced on Delhi; all out- objects have been accom¬ 
plished, in spite of great obstacles, by the well-known 
redoubtable bravery of our troops, the mutineers 
driven from their strong positions, and their guns 
taken. Their sorties in force have since been re¬ 
pulsed with great loss to them, and in no one in¬ 
stance have they succeeded in gaining any, even the 
smallest, advantage, Their only effective defence lies 
in their walls, which, instead of being weak and 
unable to support the weight and resist the concus¬ 
sion of guns, are strong (recently repaired and 
strengthened by us), capable of sustaining a nume¬ 
rous and heavy artillery, with which all f their 
bastions are mounted. As neither our time nor 
material would admit of a regular siege, an assault 
or storm can only be resorted to ; but the success of 
this must be ensured. A contrary event would en¬ 
danger the Empire. Another reason has been al¬ 
leged for an immediate attack—the approaching 
rains; but they are seldom heavy till the ensuing 
month, and the sickness does not ensue till the 
month after. Every precaution must, of course, be 
taken in cutting drains in camp previously, to carry 
off the water, for the wounded (there are, 1 am 
happy to say, few sick); there are good pucka build¬ 
ings, Native Hospitals, in the Lines which we occupy, 
so that no inconvenience need be expected as far as 
they are concerned, nor do I anticipate any for the 
Force. There has been no ‘Chota Bursaut’ yet, 
which generally precedes the regular rains, and is 
succeeded by some fine weather before these regu¬ 
larly set in. The necessity of having as large a force as 
can be made available is also apparent in the size 
of Delhi, the circumference of which is six or seven 
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miles. Having accomplished a lodgment, a strong 
force would be required to clear the ramparts and 
occupy the town, in which they may expect to be 
Opposed at every house and wall behind which an 
insurgent ran find room, under which it is known 
they can defend themselves with vigour. All things 
considered/ concluded the General, H it is ray opi¬ 
nion that the military reasons for awaiting the 
arrival of a sufficient force to ensure success far out¬ 
weigh any political inconvenience that might arise, 
and which would all be remedied by certain success 
in the end,’ 
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The result of these decided expressions of opinion Abandon- 
cm the part of the principal military officers at Delhi ™^ fth6 
was that again the project of a coup-de-main -was aban¬ 
doned. In the face of such opinions, Barnard did 
not consider that he would be justified in incurring 
the serious risks so emphatically dwelt upon by 
Wilson and Reed; The expression of Ids personal 
views is on record. Writing on the IStli to Sir 
John Lawrence, he said; “ I confess that, urged onJui^M. 
by the Political adviser acting with me, I bad con¬ 
sented to a coup-de-main which would have en¬ 
tailed all the above considerations; accident alone 
prevented it; it may he the interposition of Provi¬ 
dence. From what I can hear, and from the opinion 
of others whom it became my duty to consult, .1 am 
convinced that success would have been as fatal as 
tailiire. A force-of two thousand bayonets, spread 
over a city of the magnitude of Delhi, would' have 
been lost as a military body, and, with the treachery 
that surrounds us, what would have become of my 
materiel? .Be sure that I have been guided by 
military rule, and that it required moral courage to 
lace the cry that will be raised against our inactivity 
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before Delhi; I can but act for the best, and wait 
any favourable opporturiit) for bribing the Wo'-. 
The great point raised by Mr. G readied was the 
. security of the Doab, and the desirableness of sending 
troops to Alighur from Delhi; but were 1 in the 
city now I could not do this. The castle and Se¬ 
ll mghur yet remain before me, and to hold the city 
find attack these with a force under two thousand 
would prevent my detaching any there. The fact ’ i, 
Delhi, bristling with lances, and garrisoned by men 
who, however contemptible in the open, have sagacity 
behind stone walls said some knowledge of the use of 


heavy ordnance—for hitherto they beat us in the 
precision of their fire—is not to be taken by the force 
from 1 ■mballah, with two troops of six-pounders; and 
its present strength has been greatly under-estimated. 
We have fought one action at Budlee-ka-Serai, where, 
so long as their guns remained to them, they tip, eared 
formidable. Wc have been subject to frequent at¬ 
tacks ever since, each made with some spirit, but 
repulsed with heavy loss, and having now t he position 
taken up from which we must eventually reduce the 
place. It strikes me the best policy is to view it in 
its best light; it is a difficult task, and not to be 
accomplished without a sufficient force. Once in tiie 
town, the game is over if we can hold it, and imme¬ 
diately a force will be available for any purpose Mr. 
Colvin requires. Delay is v exatious, and losing men 
daily in these attacks is heart-breaking, 1 am well, 
but much harassed. I do assure you, the more I 
think of it, the more I rejoice in the imp-hazard 
experiment failing. It is some comfort to see that 
you agree; .1 hope others will now see 1 had more 
to do than to walk into Delhi.’’* 


* To t!u$ letter Barnaul added u postscript, sayiug-: "IVo gave them 
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Wilberforoe Greathcd still did not despair of 
turning the hearts of tbe military chiefs towards his 
schemes of energetic action. Before a week had 
passed, he had submitted to Barnard another memo- 
random, urging that since the daxe of the last council 
the mutineers had been reinforced by the Xusserabad 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and the 
Jlillundhur force of three regiments with one gun ; 
that information had been received of tbe near ap¬ 
proach to join the insurgents of the. revolted Bareilly 
force, six regiments of Infantry with eight guns, and 
a regiment of Cavalry; and that, moreover, there 
were tidings of the Gwalior Contingent, of seven 
regiments of Infantry, three of Cavalry, and three 
batteries of AniLWry, with a siege-train and magazine, 
having declared for the King of Delhi; and that in 
all human probability Agra would bmbesieged by the 
latter force—perhaps, Indeed, already was in immi¬ 
nent peril. In such circumstances it had become a 
matter of infinite importance that a portion of the 
Delhi force should be detached to the relief of the 
former city. “But this is possible, he added, “only 
after Delhi is in our possession, and the mutineers 
fonv dispersed. I respectfully submit, therefore, that, 
a political necessity for pressing the attack of Delhi at 

a crest beating yesterday, -with Heavy hot is it, that, until we appro rich ours 
loss They hail at0 milled to tabs nearer, we shall do ne good; and 
ur position, sewo ! ] and 'such, is the state of the tom that 

hUhon/T'd. and T-cvelyna-scing and with ml the bother of getting the 
Tabari poor. with two small columns siefr-'-tcam, jny commanding Artillery 
under jUjorTmnba, B.A., and Major Officer can only mail . ix m*. and 
KciJ Sirmoor Battalion, we not. only my Engineer has not a sand-bap. 11 
dislodged them, bat drove them out is really too distressing. I never 
of the k[ Tai above, find* in fact, cGihsmplutod making regular ftp- 
drove nil before us on llu* side of proacktbut, I did expert my guiv 
tLo Forco, It has had a very chill- to silence those brought agamsi me. 
lug i fleet, we hear, and their spirits But to do this they must he got 
arn much disturbed. But their fire nearer- Belay concentrates the m- 
froiu the north is as true as ever j m s urgent^ 
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Hub almost any risk has arisen, and upon +hi. ground I 
Juiui. venture to submit a project of immediate attack con¬ 
curred in by the officers who were commissioned to 
prepare tire first project/* JJut Barnard was not to 
be induced to swerve from the resolution formed by 
the Council of AVar. So, again, the younger and 
more eager spirits of the British camp were disap¬ 
pointed ; and our troops fell back upon their old daily 
business of repulsing the enemy’s sorties. 

Work in There was, indeed, whilst, this great design of the 
coup-de-main was under consideration at Head- 
Quarters, no lack of work in camp, and no lack of 
excitement. There were real alarms and false alarms, 
and officers and men on the Ridge were compelled to 
be constantly on the alert. Greatly outmatched'as 
we were in Artillery, we could make little or no 
impression upon the batteries of the enemy or the 
walls of Delhi, and were, in truth, except when our 
Horse Artillery, guns were brought into close quartets, 
only wasting our ammunition. The Sepoys, who 
knew our habits but too well, were wont to come 
out against us in the midst of the fiercest mid-day 
heats. In the climate they had ail ally, to which 
they felt that they could trust; and many of our best 
and bravest were struck down, or went about shiver¬ 
ing with ague or confused by quinine. The days 
were very hot and the nights were imwontedly cold; 
find those severe idtmiation-i are ever trying in the 
extreme to the European constitution, lint nothing 
could abate the elastic cheerfulness and hopeful spirit 
of our people. Some of our younger officers then 
ripened into heroism of the highest order, and all 
displayed a constant courage in action, and an en¬ 
during fortitude in suffering, unsurpassed in the mili¬ 
tary annuls of any country or any time. Day by day 


THIS CAMP ANT' THE GARRISON. 

^•^4 tidings came in ot' new mutinies and new mas- ^ 
sacres, and ever and anon fresh reinforcements of 
rebel regiments marched into Delhi to the sound oL 
band-instruments playing our well-known English 
tunes. But the dominant feeling ever was, as these 
regiments arrived, that it was better tor our country¬ 
men and our country that they should be m the 
doomed city of the Mogul than they should be scat¬ 
tered about the provinces, assailing weak garrisons or 
defenceless cantonments, for, please Gqd, the Delhi 
Field Force could not only hold its own, but, on some 
not very remote day, make short work of the Delhi 
rebels. How that was best to he done there were 
eager, discussions in camp, leading to small results 
and no convictions. It must be admitted, that tnere 
were many who shook their heads at the project of 
the coup --« tin, of which Greathed. and Hodson had 
been the eager authors and the persistent exponents. 

It was said that, although the force might have made 
its way into Delhi, only a small part of it would have 
. ever made its way out. And yet as weeks passed 
and no change came over the position of the Army 
before Delhi, men began to chafe under the restraints 
•which had held them back. They felt that, in all 
parts of India, Englishmen were asking each other 
why Delhi was not taken; and it was painful to those 
gallant souls to think that their countrymen had ex¬ 
pected of them that which they had not done. 

Ever active among the active was Sir Henry 
Barnard. There -was not an officer in camp, in the 
flower of his youth, who, all through this fiery month 
of June, worked day and night with such ceaseless 
energy as the Commander of the Delhi Field Force. 

He was not inured to the climate by long acquaint- 
iipce with it. lie had arrived in India at that, very 
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period of life at which the constitution can least 
reconcile itself to such extreme changes. But no¬ 
thing could now induce him to spare himself. All 
day long lie was abroad in the great glare of the 
summer sun, with the hot wind in his face ; and it was 
often observed of him that lie never slept. Men have 
ere now been carried safely through the most trying 
conjunctures by the possession of a power enjoyed by 
many of the worlds greatest men—a power of sleep¬ 
ing and waking at will, But sleep had forsaken 
Barnard, and therefore the climate and the work 
were grievously assailing him. Not only was there 
strong within him, amidst all perplexities, an eager, 
dominant desire to do his duty to the country, for 
the sake of which he would at any moment have 
gone gladly to his death, but a tender concern for the 
welfare of all who were under his command, which 
kept him unceasingly in a state of unrest, passing 
from post to post, by day and by night, now visiting 
a battery or directing a charge, and now gliding into 
an officer’s hut, and seeing that he was sufficiently 
covered to resist the cold night air, as he lay asleep 
on his bed. He impressed all men with the belief 
that lie was a good and gallant soldier, and the 
kindliest-hearted, truest gentleman who ever took a. 
comrade by the hand. 

But although he bore himself thus bravely before 
men, the inward care was wearing out his life. Never 
since War began, was General in command of an 
Army surrounded by so many discouragements and 
distresses. For in truth there was no possibility of dis¬ 
guising the fact that instead of besieging Delhi, he was 
himself the besieged. The inadequacy of his mea ns of 
regular attack became every day more apparent 
He had planted strong picquets with guns at some fif 
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the principal outposts of which I have spoken ; and 1867. 

the enemy were continually streaming out to attack Jttue * 

them. At Hindoo lie’s house, at the Flagstaff 
tower, and at the Observatory, detachments of in¬ 
fantry, supported by heavy guns, were planted from 
the commencement of our operations. The Metcalfe The Helen! f« 
House would also have been garrisoned from the ® ,0lBe ' 

. beginning, but for its distance from our supports and 
the paucity of troops at our disposal. The occupation 
of tliesc buildings by the enemy was among the first 
effects of their offensive activity. It is believed that 
there was a peculiar reeling of animosity against the 
Feringhees in connexion with this edifice. It was 
said to have been erected on land formerly the site of 
a Ooojur village; and that the Goojurs hud flown 
upon it, eager for its demolition and resolute to re¬ 
cover their ancient holdings, on the first outbreak of 
the mutiny.* And there is another story still more 
significant. The building was originally the tomb 
of one of the foster-brothers of the Emperor Akbar. 

It had been converted into a residence by an English 
civilian, who was murdered, and the act of profana¬ 
tion had been vainly appealed against to another 
civilian, who afterwards shared the same fate.f What¬ 
soever effect these circumstances may have had upon 


* Cave-Browne’s Punjab anti 
Delhi ill 1S57 ” 

y bb ’ V jiJiam Slecman says: " The 
magnfteeti| tomb of freestone cover* 
lug the remains of a foster-brother 
of Akbar was long occupied as a 
dwelling-house %j the late M r, Blak e, 
of the Bengal Chil Bet vice, who was 
lately barbarously murdered at Jftg- 
poor. To make room for bin dirmi^- 
tables, be removed the marble slab 
which cove red the remains of the 
dead from the centre of the building 
against the urgent remonstrances of 


the people, and threw it carelessly on 
one side against the wall, where it. 
now lies. The people i npealttl in 
Yum, it is said, to Mr. Fraser, the 
Governor - General’s representative, 
who was soon afterwards ass asst* 
mted, and a good many attribute the 
death of both to this outrage upon 
the dead foster-brother of Akb-trA 
Bholouaut’i Ch under, in his u Tra¬ 
vels of a Hindoo, Jj quotes this pas¬ 
sage, and adds, H Booms* are let in 
the Mcteaffe House for a rupee a 
day for each person ;** 
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the conduct of the insurgents, it is certain that they 
gutted the building and did their best to destroy it. # 
ft was a wreck when we returned to Delhi. A month 
had passed, and now the enemy were in force at the 
Metcalfe House, where they had established a for¬ 
midable battery, which played upon the left of our 
position on the Ridge. On the morning of the 12th, 
the Sepoy mutineers came out to attack us both in 
front and rear. The ground between the Flagstaff 
Tower and the Metcalfe buildings favoured, by its 
ravines and shrubberies, the unseen approach of the 
enemy, who stole up within a short distance of our 
picquet at the former post, and before the English 
officer in commandf could realise the position of 
affairs, had opened lire upon him within a range of 
some fifty yards. Our men replied promptly with 
the Enfield rifle, but Knox was shot dead hy a Sepoy 
musketeer, and many of his men fell wounded beside 
him, whilst our artillerymen dropped at their guns. 
Meanwhile a party of mutineers had marie their way 
to the rear of the British camp, and were pushing on¬ 
ward with desperate audacity into the very heart of it 



* tf They Gripped the roof of all 
its massive arid valuable timber, 
carried ofTnil the doors aadiyiftdowa, 
everything which they could them- 
aelv<bring i ito use or convert into 
money; they de molished the costly 
marble statues and the ummmbcrefi 
small articles of verity and then, 
with ©ffljsistenfc Goth dike n thless- 
Tiefis, tore up and piled in the cent res 
of ike rooms the volumes of that 
far-famed library believed to be 
v* iriioiit it^’pqual in India, imd then 
set flrn to too building,”— ■ Cave- 
Br>vm€, 

f Captain Knox* of Her Majesty’s 
Seven i ydiftk. Mr. Cave B to/mm says 
I hat he <( seemed to imagine that the 
Sepoys were coming to lay down 


their nmriSj and refused to let the 
limn lire.” Mr. Rotten (Chaplain’s 
Narrative) says that Captain Knox 
"only a moment before shot with 
Ids own hand one of the enemy, 
when l.ia evo caught sight of a Sepoy 
levelling n musket at him * 1 Set*,’ 
said hr to one of his men, ‘that man 
pointing at me; taka him down/ 
The words had hardly escaped hh 
Hp% when the fatal sfitd took affect 
oh bin person. Fie was on one knoe 
when singled out as a mark by tbo 
mutineer ; and E am told, that as 
soon as be received the shot, be rose 
regx)Jdidy*to f nttentfejii/ and then 
fefl and expired without word or 
groan,” 
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before our people were aroused. There was hanger, 1857. 

indeed, on both sides. But the English got to their J|U]012 - 
arms in time to repulse the attack and to cany vic¬ 
tory beiore them. The enemy turned and fled; arid 
after them went swift retribution, liifles, Fusiliers, 
and other infantry detachments, aided by Daly’s gal¬ 
lant Guide Corps, pushed after them, and dealing 
death as they went, pursued the fugitives through 
t he Metcalfe grounds up to the walls of the city. Til© 
lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong pic- 
quet was, from that time, planted at the Metcalfe 
House, and communications with this advanced post 
were kept open with the Flagstaff Tower on the 
RidgCi* 

On the same day an attack was made on the right fluid's 
of our pot' ’i. on that famous post of Hindoo Kao’s ‘ 
House, where . cid with his regiment of GoorkaLs, 
two companies of the Rifes, Daly’s Guides, two guns 
oi Scott’s Battery, and some heavy artillery, was 
destined to bear the brunt of the affray through 
weeks and months of incessant fighting. Exposed 
to the fire of the enemy's guns planted on the Cash- 
■ mere,' Moree, and other bastions, this picquet was 
seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous 
reat.f On the morning of the 12th, under cover of 
the guns, the mutineers came out in two bodies 
towards our right flank, the one moving directly on 

* throwing up, as it were, tires heavy guns was constructet/ 

the left Hank of our defences, and on the night of the 9th to reply to 
rendenrig it almost impossible for the Cashmere barium the centre 
the enemy to pass round on that buttery for three eighteeiMKiunders 
s i i °^ 0£e the House, and the 

f Major Reid comma tided all tlpc guns were all laid for the Mom 
posts on the right of the ridge. He '"'bastion. The guides 1 located in 
describes the deposition of his 1 roops and. behind the ou tliouses/' When- 
as follows: “ My own regiment and ever th > alarm was sounded, two 
one company of Rides occupied the more companies of the Rides were 
IfOttso, and one company of RejUcs sent up in support* 
the Observatory, where a battery for 
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the jaequet at Hindoo Kao’s house, the others push¬ 
ing into the gardens of the Subzce-mundee.* Both 
attacks were repulsed, and •with heavy loss to the 
enemy. But, it was not without a disaster on oui' 
own side; for a detachment of Native Irregular 
Cavalry, on whose loyalty we had relied, went over 
to the enemy. And so sudden was the retrograde 
movement that the greater number of them escaped 
from the fire of our guns, which were turned upon 
them as soon as their treachery was disclosed.f Nor 
was this ihe only disheartening circumstance which, 
about this time, showed how little the Native soldiery 
generally believed that the Ikhbal of the Company 
was on tihe ascendant, even though we had recovered 
our old position before Delhi, and had beaten the 
enemy in three pitched battles. The officers of the 
Sixtieth Sepoy Regiment had come into Delhi with¬ 
out their men. This corps was under the command 
of a distinguished soldier. Colonel Thomas Seaton, 
who had made a name for himself, fifteen years be¬ 
fore, as one of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad. 
He had believed, as other Sepoy officers had believed, 
in his men, but they had broken into rebellion at 
Kohtuck, and had now gone to swell the tide of re- 
hellion within the walls of Delhi. No sooner had 
they arrived than they went out against us and were 
amongst the most vehement of our assailants. 

Again and again—day after day—the enemy came 

* " The first of these attacks wm went to the front just as if they were 
noi serious, but the latter threatened going to charge, but no sooner had 
the Mound uicquet, and supports of they closed than, to id? horror, I 
all arms had to be moved up. The saw them mte up with the enemy 
first Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, and w alk off with them. i mine- 
then advanced end drove the mull* diatcly 1 saw his I ordered the guns 
neora out of the gardtn-s killing a to open upon them, lmt fhe vi retches 
considerable number of them*”— were too far off, and I don't think 
TTormm't JSinrrftim, that more than half a doaen were 

f Major Keid says that, ‘ They kiM.” 




out to attack on® posts with tra uniformity of failure }857. 

of which it would be tedious to recite the details. ^ ane ^ -J L 

On the 18th ami 15th, they again flung themselves 

upon our po,sit ion at hi induo Rao’s House, and, as ever, 

tlie Goorkahs and the Guides distinguished themselves 

by thc-ir unflinching gallantry.* ** On the afternoon ‘ 

of the 17th, we began to act on the offensive. The 

enemy were strongly posted in the suburbs of Kialien- 

gunj and Trevelyan-gunj, between our right and the > 

city, and were erecting a battery on rising ground, 

which would have completely enfiladed the llidge. 

So two columns were sent out to destroy their works. 

It was a dashing enterprise, and Barnard selected the 
right men for it. One column was entrusted to Reid, 
the other to Henry Tombs. Tire former moved from 
Hindoo Rao’s house, the hitter from the camp. Both 
were completely successful. After a gallant resist¬ 
ance by the Sappers and Miners of our old Army, 
who, after firing their muskets, drew their swords and 
firing themselves desperately upon us, the buttery 
and magazine were destroyed, and the village in 
which they were planted was burnt. Large nun,tiers 
of the enemy were killed and wounded, and their 
rout was complete. Our own loss was trifling. 

Tombs, always in the thick of the affray, had two 
horses shot under him,f and was himself slightlv 
wounded. Captain Brown, of the First Fusiliers, 

* It is said that some regiments distance, lie intended io wheel to 
newly wived from Dude took part hb left. They fought most des- 
ui these aicacfcs, The Sixtieth was jmratelj. The Sirdar Behaudur 
conspicuous in tlio action of the was. killed by his orderly Trail Si^gin 
13th. Major Reid writes, that they I took the riband of India from his 

** marched up the Gr;mk Trunk Road breast and sent it to my wife/’ 
iu columns of sections riff lit in front, f " Mtikum/' at this early strn'p, 

caul led the attack headed by the writes Major Borman, “five horsea 
Sirdar Behaudnr of the regiment, that from the commencement of the 
who made himself very conspicuous, campaign up that date had been 
Calling out Lo the men to keep their shot under him/ 1 
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well-nigh received his death-wound. That evening 
General Barnard walked into the Artillery mess-tent, 
and with characteristic appreciation of gallantry 
lavished his well-merited praises upon Tombs. 

I he re was much, in all this, of the true type of Eng¬ 
lish soldiership. But it. was weary and dishearten 
ing work at the best. If we lost fewer men than the 


;t enemy, they had more to lose, more to spare, and their 
gaps could be more readily filled. Every victory cost 
: us dearly. And we made no progress towards the 
' great consummation of the capture of Delhi. Every 
| day it became more apparent that we were grievously 
i outmatched in Artillery,* Their guns could take bur 
distance, but ours could not take theirs. They were 
*■ of heavier metal and longer reach than our own, and 
; sometimes worked with destructive precision. On one 
> occasion a round shot from a twenty-four-pounder was 
r sent crashing into the portico of Hindoo Rao’s house, 
i U11< 1 with such deadly effect that it killed an English 
officer f and eight men and wounded four others, in- 
| eluding a second English subaltern. "We could not 
silence these guns. A twenty-four-pounder had been 
taken from the enemy in battle, but we had no ammu¬ 
nition in store for a gun of such calibre, and were fain 
to pick up the shot which had been fired from the city 
walls. Whi 1st the ordnance-stores at our command 
were dwindling down to scarcity-point, so vast were 


At first our offensive operations 
were principally confined to sJidling 
Oic city. “ Wc auimy them excca- 
mvely with our shells, some of which 
reach almost to the Palace.” But 
afterwards, perhajfc because it was 
thought that we thus affticted the 
townspeople rather than the inutl- 
aeera, this course was abandoned. 
* £ I told you a little while ago that 
we were firing into the town, bat 
last mght there was m order given 


to fire on tli.0 gateways only, not 
into flic town.”— Jrnrnd uf m Ar - 
titter# Officer, him 10. 

j Lieutenant Wbeatfy of the 
Fmy-fourth Native Infantry, who 
was doing duty with the dinmour 
Battalion, Among the Goorkhus 
killed was Tccca Earn, (f one of the 
best shots In the regiment, who had 
killed twenty - two tigers in the 
Dkoon “ 
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the supplies in the city, that it little mattered to our 
assailants how many rounds they tired every hour of 
the day. The gallantry of the Artillery Subaltern 
Willoughby had done but tittle to diminish the re¬ 
sources of the enemy. There were vast supplies of 
material wealth that could not be blown into the air. 

Tlie lire from the Morce bastion, especially, played 
always annoyingly and sometimes destructively on 
the Ridge. The Sepoy gunners seemed to take a 
delight, which was a mixture of humour and sava¬ 
gery, in watching the incidents of our camp, and 
sending in their shots just at a critical moment to 
disturb our operations, whether of a. military or a 
social, character. If one detachment were marcliimr 

o 

to the relief of another—if a solitary officer were 
proceeding to inspect a battery—if a line of cook- 
boys were toiling on with their caldrons on their 
heads for the sustenance of the Europeans on picqnet, 
a round shot was sure to come booming towards 


them, and perhaps with fatal precision of aim. In 
time our people became accustomed to this exercise, 
and cither avoided the exposure altogether, or kept 
themselves on the alert so as to anticipate the arrival 
of the deadly missile, and secure safety by throwing 
themselves upon the ground. The cook-boys, whose 
journeys—as men must eat—could not be arrested or 
postponed, became adepts in this work. They went 
adroitly down on their knees arid deposited their bur¬ 
dens till the danger had passed. The water-carriers, 
too, Were. greatly exposed. And it is characteristic 
of the relations which at that time existed between 
the two races, that although these servile classes did 
their duty with all.fidelity—and it would have fared 
ill with us indeed if they had failed us in the hour of 
need—not; only was there little kindliness and sym- 
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1867. pathy extended towards them, but by some at least 
June. 0 f the Englishmen m Camp, these unarmed, harm¬ 
less, miserable servitors were treated with most un¬ 
merited severity. There is something grotesque, but 
net, less terrible for its grotesque ness, in the story that 
when the cook-boys thus deftly saved themselves from 
swift death, and secured also their precious burdens, 
the European soldiers would sometimes say, “ It is 
well lor you, my hoys, that you have not spilt our 
dinners.*” 

June 18 —id. On the 18th, two Sepoy Regiments that had ninth 

Attack ub out juediat Nussernbad streamed into trnlhi, bringing with 
them six guns.f This welcome reinforcement, raised 
the hopes of the mutineers,- and they resolved, on the 
following day, to go out in force against the besiegers. 
They bad so often failed to make an impression on our 
front, that this time it was their game to attack our 
position in the rear. So, passing the Subzee-munder, 
they entered the gardens on our right, and, disap¬ 
pearing for a while, emerged by the side of the 
Nwjufgurh Canal, to the dismay of the' camel-drivers, 
whose animals were quietly browsing on the plain. 
The day was then so far spent that the expectation of 
an attack, which had been entertained in the morn¬ 
ing, had passed, away from our camp, and we were 
biit ill-prepared to receive the enemy. Our Artillery 
were die first in action against them. Scott, Money, 
and Tombs brought their guns into play with mar¬ 
vellous rapidity hut for a while they were unsup-• 

'■ I am writing of this now only tiJLery, with No. G Ilor^c KuUnrj 
with reference to the practices of the attached, aid some men of the First 
enemy m the city, I shall speak Bombay Light Cavalry, 
m ore ft ;\\j hereafter of Urn treatment t r Lbc Field Artillery employed 

t>f Uic Natives in camp, t on this occasion consisted of three 

f This rein fore- incut consisted of grans eAeh of four differout batteries, 
the Fifteenth and Thirtieth £$epoy under Turner, Money, Tombs, and 
K- .: meets, Die Second Company Scott, The battle waa fought by 
Sev t nth Battalion (Golundauso) Ar- them. 
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, and the enemy’s fire, artillery and musketry, 
was heavy and well directed. The guns of the muti¬ 
neers were the far-famed guns of the illustrious gar- 
■ rison of Jelhilabad, known in history as Abbott's 
battery—guns with the mural crown upon them in 
honour of their great achievements. The Infantry, 
too, of the Nusserabad Brigade were proving their 
title to be regarded as tfic very flower of the rebel 
army. So fierce and well directed was the fire of a 
party of musketeers under cover, that Tombs, seeing 
his men. dropping at their guns, and unable to reach 
the sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whe¬ 
ther he could maintain himself against them. But in 
this crisis up rode Daly with a detachment of his 
Guides’ Cavalry, and a word from the heroic Artillery¬ 
man sent him forward with a few followers against 
the musketeers in the brash wood. The diversion 
was successful; but the gallant leader of the Guides 
returned severely wounded, and fur a while his ser¬ 
vices were lost to the Force.* ■ 

Meanwhile, our Cavalry had been getting to horse, 
and Yule’s Lancers were to be seen spurring into 
action. But the shades of evening were now failing: 
upon the battle, and ere long it was difficult to distin¬ 
guish friends from enemies. Yule’s saddle was soon 
empty ;f and Hope Grant, who commanded, well-nigh 
fell into the hands of the enemy, for his charger was 

* The author of the History of the siege do cot relate in what mau- 
fa Siege of Delhithus describes ner TluJ© met his death, but iuV 
this incident : A portion of the horse galloping riderless into camp 
Garde Cavalry came up. 1 Daly, if seems to have conveyed the first 
you do not charge 1 said Tombs to news of Ins fall, and his body laying 
their leader, r my gima are t.nkcu/ all nicot ou the field, it may be as- 
Daly spurred into the bushes-” aumed that lie was killed in the cqd- 
BCaroeV a.tfoiW ofdiis men followed fusion which arose when the brief 
him. He retuqard with a bullet in twilight, liad closed upon Lhc scene, 
his shoulder; but the YnomedtaiT It is distinctly stated ilmfc 6ar own 
daemon saved the guns; 1 Art illery fired upon the Dan cm. 

f The ootemporary amndbU of 
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185 7. shot under linn, and it was sore trouble to rescue Kim 

Junft 18 19. in t ] ]e contusion and darkness of the moment. The 
engagement, scattered and discursive as were its inci¬ 
dents, is not one easily to bo described. A confused 
narrative of that evening's fighting must be most 
descriptive of the chaos of the fight. Night fell upon 
a drawn battle, of which no one could count the 
issues, and, as our officers met together in their mess- 
tents. with not very cheerful countenances, they saw 
the carap-iircs of the enemy blazing up in their rear. 
We had sustained some severe losses. That fine field- 
officer of the Lancers, Yule, had been killed; Daly, 
ot the Guides, had been incapacitated for active 
work ; Arthur Recher, Quartermaster-General of the 
Anuy, had been wounded ; and we had left many men 
Upon the field. The enemy had increased in numbers, 
and with numbers their daring had increased. It 
would have gone ill with us if the mutineers had suc¬ 
ceeded io establishing themselves in our rear, and the 
Strength of the rebel force within the walls had en¬ 
abled them to renew their attacks on our front and on 
our flanks. They were welcoming fresh reinforce¬ 
ments every day, whilst our reinforcements, notwith¬ 
standing the ceaseless energies of the authorities above 
and below Delhi, were necessarily coming in but 
slowly. Perhaps at no period of the siege were cir¬ 
cumstances more dispiriting to the besiegers 

There was little sound sleep in our camp that night, 
but with the first dawn of the morning, and the first 
breath of the morning air, there came a stem resolu¬ 
tion upon our people not to cease from the battle 
until they had driven the exulting enemy from our 
rear, liut it was scarcely needed that we should 
brace ourselves up for the encounter. The vehe¬ 
mence of the enemy was seldom of long duration. 



It expended itself in fierce spasms, often, perhaps, the 1857. 
g rowth of vast draggings of bm g, and was generally Ju11119 - 


exhausted in the course of a few hours* On the 
morning of the 19 th, therefore, our people saw but 
little of the desperate energy of the 18th, Soon after 
our camp turned out there was another scene of wild 
confusion, Nobody seemed to know what was the 
actual position of affairs, and many were quite unable 
in their bewilderment to distinguish between enemies 
and friends. The former had nearly all departed, 
and the few who remained were driven out with little 
trouble. One last spasm of energy manifested itself 
in a farewell discharge of round-shot from a Sepoy 
gun; but the worst that befel ns was an amazing 
panic among the camp-followers beyond the canal, 
and a considerable expenditure of ammunition upon 
an imaginary foe. 

It always happened that after one of these storms Jane 20 — 21 . 
of excitement there was a season of calm* To the Atu11 * 
irresistible voluptuousness of prefect repose the Sepoys 
ever Surrendered themselves on the day after a great 
fight. The 20th and the 21st were, therefore, days of 
rest to our Force* The latter was our Sabbath, and 
early service was performed by Mr. Rotten in the 
mess-tent of the Second Fusiliers, and afterwards in 
other parts of the camp. There were many then 
amongst our people instant in prayer, for they felt 
that a great crisis was approaching. They may have 
laughed to scorn the old prophecy that on the cente¬ 
nary of the great battle of Plassey, which had laid 
Bengal at our feet, and had laid, too, broad and deep 
the foundations of our vast Anglo-Indian Kinpire, our 
empire would be finally extinguished. The self-re¬ 
liance of the Englishman made light account of such 
vaticinations; but no one doubted that the superstition 
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was strong in the minds of the Delhi garrison, and 
that the 23rd of June would be a great day, for good 
or for evil, in the History of the ‘War. It was certain, 
indeed, that then one of those convulsive efforts, with 
which already our people, were so wVU acquainted, 
would be made on a larger scale than ever had been 
made before. On such a day, warned by the thought 
of the prophecy which designing people had freely 
circulated in the Lines of all our rebel regiments, it 
could not hr: doubted that Hindoos and .Vlahomedans 
would unite with common confidence and common 
enmity against us, and that an unwonted amount 
of confidence and bang would hurl their regiments 
against us with unexampled fury and self-devotion, in 
full assurance of the re-establishment of Native rule 
from one end of India to the other. Our force had 
been growing weaker and weaker every day, whilst 
the rebel, force had grown stronger and stronger. It 
was not, therefore* a, very cheerful prospect which lay 
before the English when they thought of the issues 
of the morrow. 

Day had scarcely broken on the 23rd when our 
people learnt that their expectations were not un¬ 
founded. The enemy, in greater force than had ever 
menaced us before, streamed out of the Lahore gate, 
and again moved by our right towards the rear of the 
British camp. But they- encountered an unexpected 
difficulty, which disconcerted their plans. On the 
previous night our Sappers had demolished the bridges 
over the Nujufgurh Drain, by which the enemy had 
intended to cross their guns; and thus checked, they 
were compelled to confine their attacks to the right of 
our position. The effect of this was. that much of 
the day’s fighting was among the houses of the Sub- 
zee-mundee, from which the enemy poured in a deadly 
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fire on our troops. Again and again tlie British In¬ 
fantry, with noble courage and resolution, bearing up 
against the heats of the fiercest, sun that had yet 
aSsailetl them, drove the Sepoys from their cover, and 
fought against heavy odds all through that long 
summer day. We had need of all our force in such 
a struggle, for never had we been more outmatched 
in numbers, and never had the enemy shown a sterner, 
more enduring courage, Fresh troops had joined us 
in the morning, but, weary as they were after a, long 
night’s march, they were called into service, and 
nobly responded to the call,* The action of the 10th 
had been an Artillery action; this of the 23rd was 
fought by the Infantry, and it was the fighting that 
least suits the taste and temper of the -English sol¬ 
dier. But the Sixtieth Rifles went gallantly to the 
attack, and the Goorkahs and Guides vied with them 
in sturdy, unflicelling courage to the last. At noon¬ 
day the battle was raging furiously in the Subzoe- 
mundee; and such were the fearful odds against us, 
that Reid, cool and confident as he was in the face of 
difficulty and danger, felt that, if not reinforced, it 
would strain him to the utmost to hold his own.f But 
his men fought on; and after a while the reinforce¬ 
ments which, he had. sent for came up, and then, 
though the contest was still an unequal one, the 

* These reinforcements consisted my own man again and again, and at 
of a company of tine Seventy'fifth one time I thought I must have lost 
Foot, four companies of the Second the day, Tho caioiomide from the 
Bengal Fusiliers, four European city, and the heavy guns which they 
Horse Artillery guns and part of a had brought out, raged fust add 
Native troop, with some Ptmjabcc furlong and completely enfiladed the 
Infantry ami Cavalry—in all about whole of my position. Thousands 
$50 me in were brought against my mere hand- 

4 46 The mutineers, about twelve M of men - but I knew the import- 
cPciock, ■made a most desperateattack ance of my position, m& was deter- 
on ike whole of my position. No mined to do my utmost to hold it 
men could have fought letter. They till reinforcements arrived/*— 2imVs 
charged the Hiflcs, the Guides* md Letters and L f oie$, 
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ier,7. chances of war were no longer desperately against us. 
,r,me - and our stubborn courage prevailed against the mul¬ 
titude of the enemy. As the sun went down, the 
vigour of the enemy declined also, and at sunset die 
mutineers had lost heart, and found that the work 
was hopeless. Before nightfall the Subzee-mundee 
was our own, and the enemy had withdrawn their 
guns and retired to the city. It had been a long 
weary day of hard lighting beneath a destroying sun, 
and our troops were so spent a id exhausted that they 
could oot charge the rebel guns, or follow the retreat¬ 
ing masses of the mutineers. It was one of those vic¬ 
tories of' which a few more repetitions would have 
turned our position into a graveyard, on which the 
enemy might have quietly encamped. 

June 24. After tins there was another lull, and there was 
time for our chief people to take account of the 
circumstances of their position and to look the future 
in the face. The result of the fighting on the Cen¬ 
tenary of Plassey was somewhat to abate the confi¬ 
dence of the enemy. There were no signs of the de¬ 
scent of that great Star of Fortune which bad risen 
above us for a hundred years. Little now was to be 
gained by them from spiritual manifestations and en¬ 
couragements. They had only to look to their mate¬ 
rial resources; but these were steadily increasing, as 
the stream of mutiny continued to swell and roll down 
in full current towards the great ocean of the imperial 
city. Aussernbad and Jullundhur had already dis¬ 
charged their turbid waters, and noW Rohilkund was 
about to pour in its tributaries. All this was against 
us, for it was the custom of the enemy upon every 
new accession of strength to signalise the arrival of 
the reinforcements by sending them out to attack us. 

I bus the brunt of the fighting on the 19th had been 
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borne by the Nusserabaci free, and on the 2ord by 1857. 
the regiments from Jullundhur. It was felt, therefore, Junc ' 
that on the arrival of the Rohilium d Brigade there 
would be again a sharp conflict, which, although the 
issue of the day’s fighting could not he doubtful, 
would tend to the diminution of our strength, and 
to the exhaustion of our resources, and would place 
us no nearer to the final consummation for which our 
people so ardently longed. 

On the other hand, however, it was a source of Arrival of n- 
congratulalion that our reinforcements were also ar* mfcieem '' ,1 ‘'' 
riving. Sir John Lawrence was doing his work well 
in the Punjab, and. sending down both European and 
Sikh troops, and every available gun, to strengthen 
Barnard in his position before Delhi. The dimen¬ 
sions of the British camp were visibly expanding. 

The newly arrived troops were at first a little dis¬ 
pirited by the thought of the small progress that had 
been made by their comrades before Delhi; for the 
besiegers were found to be the besieged. But they 
soon took heart again, for the good spirits of the 
Delhi Field Force were contagious, and nothing finer 
had ever been seen than the buoyancy and the cheer¬ 
fulness which they manifested in the midst of all 
sorts of trials and privations. Many old friends and 
comrades then met together in the mess-tents to talk 
over old times, and many new friendships were formed 
by men meeting as strangers, on that ever-memorable 
Ridge—friendships destined to last for a life. Hos¬ 
pitality and good-fellowship abounded everywhere. 

There was not an officer in camp who did not delight 
in the opportunity of sharing his last bottle of beer 
with a friend or a comrade. And from the old Cri¬ 
mean General down to the youngest subaltern in camp, 
all were alike chivalrous, patient, and self-denying. 
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L857* There was never any despondency among them. 
Vast divergencies of opinion prevailed in camp with 
(mat days of Expect to the. great something that was to be done. 

Bar ' Some of the younger, more eager, spirits panted for a 
rush upon Delhi. The Engineer subalterns—Greatbed 
and his gallant brethren—never ceased to urge'the 
expediency of a couj>rfe-mam 7 and as the month of June 
wore to a close. Barnard again consented to the enter¬ 
prise—doubtfully as to the issue, and altogether re¬ 
luctantly, but with a dominant sense that there was 
nothing else to lie done. He was very active at this 
time, hs o subaltern, in the flower of his youth, was 
more regardless of exposure and fatigue. Under the 
fierce June sun, never sparing himself, he w'as con¬ 
tinually abroad, and night seldom found his anxious 
head upon the pillow. Sometimes he and his son 
laid themselves down together,-with revolvers in their 
hands, but still the general notion in camp was that 
he tl never slept.' He was torn to pieces by conflicting 
counsels. But he wore outwardly a cheerful aspect, 
and ever resolute to do his best, lie bore up manfully 
against the troubles which surrounded him. Even 
the feeling that, do what he might, ids reputation 
would be assailed, did not, to outward appearance, 
very sorely distress him. All men placed in difficult 
conjunctures must be prepared to encounter reproach, 
and Barnard well knew it. But ever as time went 
on he won upon the hearts of the officers under liis 
command by his kindliness and generosity. It was 
said that lie kept open tent; he had a liberal table; 
and never had an officer in high command a keener 
sense of individual merit or a more open-hearted 
desire to bestow his personal commendations on all 
who had distinguished themselves by acts of gallantry. 
So, before the "month of June was at an end, Sir 
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Henry Barnard had securely established himself in 
the affections of the Delhi Field Force. 

But, as weeks passed away, and he saw that he was 
making no impression upon Delhi, the inward care 
that was weighing upon his very life grew' heavier and 
heavier. He wrote many letters at this time both to 
public functionaries in India and to private friends 
in England, in which he set forth very clearly his 
difficulties and perplexities, and suggested that he 
had been, and was likely to be, misjudged. To Sir 
John Lawrence he wrote, on tlie 28th of June, a 
letter, in which lie reviewed the Past and set forth 
the circumstances of the Present. ‘‘You have, of 
course,” he said, “been well informed of our pro¬ 
ceedings, which, from the commencement, have been 
a series of difficulties overcome by the determined 
courage and endurance of our troops, but not leading 
us to the desired termination. When first I took up 
(ids position, my Artillery were to silence the fire of 
the town from the Moree and Cashmere gates, at 
least, and our heavy guns then brought into play to 
open onr way into the city. So far from tins, how¬ 
ever, we have not silenced a single gun, and they 
return us to this day at least four to one. The Chief 
Artillery Officer admits the distance to be too great; 
but to get nearer we must 3uok to our Engineers, who 
are only now commencing to collect some few mate¬ 
rials, such as trenching tools, sand-bags, Ac., of which 
they were destitute, and even now have not enough 
to aid me in strengthening any outpost. In the 
mean time, my force is being worn out by the con¬ 
stant and sanguinary combats they arc exposed to— 
the attacks which require every soul in my camp to 
repel—for it is never, certain where the enemy intend 
to strike their blow, and it is only by vigilance I can 
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ascertain it, and having done so, withdraw troops 
from one place to strengthen the threatened one; and 
thus the men are hastened here and there, and ex* 
posed to the sun all day. To me it is wonderful how 
all have stood it. It is heart-breaking to engage them 
in these affairs, which always cost us some valuable 
lives. The Engineers had arranged a plan of ap¬ 
proach on the Cashmere side; the difficulties that 
meet one here are the constant interruptions the ope¬ 
rations would experience by the fire from the town, 
and more so by the more frequent renewal of these 
dangerous attacks. But a greater one was in store 
for me when, on inquiring into the means, the amount 
of siege ammunition was found to be so totally inade¬ 
quate, that the Chief Engineer declared the"' project 
must be abandoned. There remains, therefore, but 
one alternative. My whole force will be here in a 
day or two, when our entire project will be matured. 
Disappointing as, I fear, our progress has been to 
you, the results of our exertions have been great; an 
immensely superior force has been on all"occasions 
defeated with great loss, and i have reason to believe 
that the Spirit of this mutineering multitude—con¬ 
temptible in the open, but as good, if not better, than 
ourselves behind guns—is completely broken, and that 
tlie game is in our hands ; for, by confining, or rather 
centralising the evil on Delhi, the heart of it will be 
crushed in that spot, and that ‘delay, 1 so far from 
being detrimental, lias been of essential use! But for 
the prestige, I would leave Delhi to its fate. Anarchy 
and disorder would soon destroy it; and the force 
now before it—the only one of Europeans you have 
in India set free—would be sufficient to re-establish 
the greater part of the country. To get into Delhi 
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will greatly reduce this small force, and i feel much 
moral courage in even hinting, at an object which X 
have no intention of carrying out—at all events, till 
after an attempt has been made. Ton may say, why 
engage in these constant combats ? The reason simply 
is that, when attacked, we must defend ourselves; and 
that to secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, 

Ac., every living being has to be employed. The 
whole thing is too gigantic for the force brought 
against it. The .gates of Delhi once shut, with the 
whole of your Native Army drilled, equipped, and 
organised within the walls, a regularly prepared force 
should have been employed, and the place invested 
Much as I value the reduction of Delhi, and great as 
7 see that the danger to my own reputation will be if 
we fail, still I would rather retire; from it than risk 
thte army ! ^ Hut, by God’s blessing, all may be saved 
yet. And in this letter, having set forth the general 
state of the great question before him, he proceeded 
to speak of some of its personal bearings. My posi¬ 
tion, ^ he said. “ is difficult; and not the less so for its 
undefined responsibilities, which must always be the 
case when a Commander-in-Chief is in the same field. 

Hut the valuable assistance which you have given me 
in Brigadier-General Chamberlain, will henceforward 
greatly lighten my anxieties.” 

A few days before—on the 24th of June— Brigadier « 

Chamberlain had arrived in Camp to take the post of Arrival of' 
Adjutant-General of the Army, His coming had been St?" 
anticipated with the liveliest emotions of satisfaction. 43b«Se*ii. 
Some said that he would be worth a thousand men. 

Those who had ever encouraged the bolder and the 
move hazardous course of action rejoiced most of all 
for they believed that his voice would be lifted up in 
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favour of some dashing enterprise.* It was, doubt¬ 
less. at that time great gain to have such a man at 
The elbow of the Commander, f A few months before 
officialism would have stood aghast at such, a selefe- 
iion, Neville Chamberlain had little departmental 
experience, But the Departments, in that great crisis, 
were not in the highest honour. Not that they had 
failed—not that they had d.one any worse or any 
better than Departments are wont to do in groat con¬ 
junctures ; but that the Delhi Field Force did not 
want Departments, but men. There was no want of 
manliness in the general Stall’, for already within the 
space of three weeks one departmental chief had been 
killed and another disabled. But it way felt that there 
were men in the country, cast in the true heroic 
mould, with a special genius fot the work in hand. 
►Some said, li Oh, if Henry Lawrence were hut here !” 
others spoke of John N ichokon as the man for the 
crisis; and all rejoiced in the advent of Neville 
Chamberlain. There was another, too, whose name 
at, that time was in the mouth of the general camp. 
It was known that Baird -Smith had been summoned 


to direct the engineering department, which had been 
lamentably in want of ari efficient chief. All these 
tilings were cheering to the heart of the Crimean 
General, for he mistrusted his own judgment, and he 


* "Neville Chamberlain lies as> berkim %vlto fully sees and adimta 
rived; of this wc arc all glad, as well the dilBcuIties 1 Wo been placed in. 
as the General Wilbrs bold con* He is favourable to the irinl of get- 
ccptions may now receive more con* ting into tk pkoe; and a reasonable 
eidemtitm/* — Qrwtffa&s Lrffen-- hope.of -sruccss may l>c entertained. 

: y tiling will be right, they used I m Willi | 1 , fn d f ciu 

to sow, Vfhm Chamborlain corner see my way to kmoi: r<ibly socaro my 
and all took courage when they a&w sick and wounded, and keep lag Open 
I ts state a&k Faee .**—History of (fa my // Mrmm to 

Siege ofIMhL Sir jJm f4wrm* t: Jufy L MS, 

f (r wn have sent me a sound, votre^bndtm^ 
good auxiliary in Brigadier Cham- 
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looked eagerly for counsellors in whom he could m, 
confide. Ju b- 

Baird Smith was at Eoorkhee, leading an active, O^rndBaird 
busy life, tJunking much of the Army before Delhi, ' ! 
but never dreaming of taking part in the conflict, 
when, in the last week of June, news reached him that 
3m was wanted there to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, who had completely broken down. Having 
improvised, with irregular despatch, a body of some 
six hundred Pioneers, and loaded fifty or sixty carts 
with Engineer tools and stores, he started on the 
29th of June, accompanied by Captains Robertson 
and Spring.* Pushing on by forced marches, he was 
within sixty miles of Delhi, when, on the morning of 
the 2nd of J uly, after a weary night-march, an express 
reached him with the stirring news that an assault on 
Delhi had been planned for the early dawn of the 
morrow, and that all were anxious for his presence. 

After an hour or two of sleep, he mounted again, and 
rode—or, as he said, “ scrambled’'—on ; getting what 
he could to carry him—now a fresh horse, now an 
elephant, and again the coach-and-four of the Rajah 
of Jheend; and so, toiling all. through the day and 
the night, he reached Delhi by three o’clock on the 
morning of the 3rd. Weary and worn out though 
he was, the prospect of the coming assault braced 
him up for the work in hand; but he had made the 
toilsome march for nothing* The projected attack 
was in abeyance, if it had not Wholly collapsed. 

It was the old story: that fatal indecision, which Postpone- 
had been the bane of General Barnard, as header of 
such an enterprise as thisj had again, at the eleventh 

* The latter was going to join liig was killed in m attack mi the Native 
regiment in the Punrnb. On the troop^that bad* broken lufco mutiny 
h oming of hii* arrival at Jbelum ho in that place, 
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hour, overthrown the bolder counsels which ho had 
been persuaded to adopt. All the expected reinforce¬ 
ments had arrived, and he was stronger than he had 
ever been before.* The details of the assault had 
been arranged ; the .plans had been prepared; the 
troops had been told off for the attacking columns, 
though they had not yet been warned, and the pro¬ 
ject was kept a secret in Camp—-when information 
reached him that the enemy were contemplating a 
grand attack upon our position by the agency of the 
rebel regiments recently arrived from Kohilkund, 
The time of early morning appointed for the assault 
—a little before daybreak—would have been pro¬ 
pitious, for the hour before dawn was dark and 
cloudy, and our troops could have advanced unseen 
to the City walls. But now the opportunity was 
lost. The time was coming for “ the moon and day 
to meet," and so all hope of our creeping up. un¬ 
seen, beneath the shadow of the darkness, was 
passing away. What Barnard and others called the 
u Gamester’s Throw," was not destined to be thrown 
by himf 


* The reinforcements which lad 
joiner! out Camp from the Punjab 
between the $Gtn of Juue ami 3 rtf of 
July were the Head-quarter6 of Her 
Maje&fak Eighth Foot, released by 
the defection of the Jullundbur Bn* 

f ade; the Ilead-quarters of Her 
r a; r: s ty Six t v - II ret Fbut; the F mt 
RerimCri of Punjab Infantry (0 kc’s 
Klfley); a squadron of Punjab Ca¬ 
valry with two guns of European 
and two of Native Horse Artillery ; 
some European Preserve Artillery, 
aurl some Sikh gunners. The want of 
nr till crimen to work 6utf spins had 
been severely felt, and Sir John Law- 
Tcnce had (lane his best to supply 
them from all sources. The remforcr* 
menta delached above made up, ac¬ 


cording to Norman, our effective 
force to sir thousand six hundred 
men of all anas. 

f The causes of the abandonment 
of the enterprise were thus stated 
by Sir IL Barnard t “I imd all pre¬ 
pared for the //ameshr’x fkp,^' last 
night, when the arrival of the re- 
hi for cements of Coke’s gave me all 
the available means i can expect. It 
was frustrated, first, by hearing that 
we were to be attac ked in great force 
this morning at dawn of day, when 
to a certainty our Camp would he 
destroyed; and, secondly, on ao- 
count of serious disaffection in 
(Charles) NiehoborFs Regiment, all 
the Hindoo:, of which I have dis- 
firmed—and hung two of the Ufa- 





The threatened attack on our position, said to have 1857. 
been fixed for the morning of the 3rd, was not then 
developed into a fact; but at night the Eohilkuiui Brig.dc '’ 1 ‘ J 


Brigade*—some four thousand or five thousand 
strong, Horse, Foot, and Artillery—the Infantry 
in the scarlet uniforms of their old masters-—went 
out, under cover of the darkness, and made tlieir 
way towards Alinore. in rear of our Camp, with 
some vague intention of cutting off our communica¬ 
tions by destroying a post we had established there, 
and of intercepting some convoys on their way to or 
from the Ridge. f A force under Major Coke, of the 
Punjab Irregular Army, who had arrived in Camp 
on the last day of June, was sent out to give battle 
to the mutineers. It was a compact, well-appointed 
column of Cavalry and Infantry, with some Horse 
Artillery guns ; and the leader was held in repute 
for his achievements in border warfare. Hut the re¬ 
sult was a disappointment. The ground was marshy ; 
the progress was .slow; and we were too late to do 
the work. Soon after daybreak on the 4th, our 
column came in sight of the Sepoys Regiments which 
were then returning from Ale pore, and our guns 
were brought into action. But Coke had not taken 

tins officers. The tSTin(U Irregulars Barnard to Sir John Zavrenct’, Julj 
cvsviced evident sign of ‘ tkate* and u, MS. Correspomlotee. 

as fbey numbered some four hundred * The Kohilkiind, or Barmltj 1 , 

and fifty, it became a serious ques- Brigade marched ia oti the 1st and 
tion to leave all these natives in nay 2nd of July. It consisted of ibe 
Cairo, when all my, own forces were Eighteenth, * dHrenty-eighth, Twenty* 
empFoyed eUewhere* Chamberlum ninth, find Sixty -dguth Infantry 
admits that few incm were t\ Keg;mends; the Eighth Irregular 
plufjdd m a more puiii full ,- rc^pon- Cavaliy; No. 15 Horse Battery, and 
ible position. If 1 lose tab small two fi-pound^r post guns from Sliah- 
force, it will be felt id I over the jehanpore, 

Punjab, and jet, if I do not take f The enemy expected to fiitd a 
Delhi, the result will be equally db- convoy of wounded men going from 
aslrous. It will be a good Joed our Camp to Unhid[ah, and another 
whoa done!—and I will take care with treasureaud ammunition eonbri^ 
and do it, with every chance in my from Fcimeporr But ho fortunately 
favour, in good will.” —&ir Henry misted both of thorn. 
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right account of the distance; our light held pieces 
made little impression upon the enemy, and our 
Infantry had not come up in time to take part in 
the engagement. The Sepoy General, Bukht Khan, 
was, however, in no mood to come to closer quarters 
with us, so he drew off his forces and set his face 
towards Delhi, leaving behind him his baggage, consist¬ 
ing mainly of the night’s plunder—an ammunition 
waggon and some camel-loads of small-arm cartridges. 
But they carried off all their guns, and returned to 
garrison not much weaker than when they started. 
“The distance we had come from Camp,” wrote 
General Reed to Sir John Lawrence, “and the deep 
state of that ground, prevented our guns and cavalry 
from pursuing. In fact, the horses were knocked up, 
and the guns could seared}' be moved, while he 
enemy, being ou higher ground, managed to get 
away their guns,”* But if we had gained no glory, 
the enemy had added another to their long list of* 
failures. They had taken out some thousands of their 
best troops, and had only burnt a village, plundered 
a small isolated British post, and left the plunder 
heldud them on the field. But, if our eyes lmd not 
been opened before to the danger of some day having 
our rearward communications with Kumaul and the 
Punjab—all the upper country from which we drew 
our supplies and reinforcements—interrupted bv a 
swarming enemy, who might attack us at all points 

* Cvnyspoitdetice.-^ Thearuili6i’ Gamp to f airy them m. J! ~~Hcdsori 
of the " History o\ the Siege of says that ff our loss was about Ihiriy 
Delhi,” who was obviously with or forty Europeans, and three of my 
Cokes force, adds: “Out' mm re- Natmodi'ccnt-eLwpbraTU^'di«abied k IJ 
lurried completely exhausted by the Another \yi iter [Jiti. Jms,>si£) says t 
boat. X in toed, many of the Sixty- "Our loss was one Irregular, who 
iiriit sank it own beneath trees, find came from the Punjab with Coke, 
our eleplb.nlj had be sent, Pom and an Artillery driver,* 
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at the same time, so ds to prevent us from effectively 
protecting our rear, this expedition of the Eohilkund 
force dispersed all the films that still obscured our 
vision. And our Engineer officers, therefore, were 
directed to adopt every possible measure to render 
the establishment of the enemy in our rear a feat of 
difficult, if not impossible, accomplishment; and the 
chief of these' was the destruction of the bridges 
across the hTujufgurh Canal, except the one imme¬ 
diately in bur rear, which we could always command 
and protect. 

Very soon Baird Smith and Barnard were hi close 
consultation The General rejoiced greatly in the 
presence of his new adviser, and gave him his un¬ 
stinted confidence. The arrival, indeed, of such a 
man as the accomplished Engineer, who knew every 
nook and crevice in Delhi, and who, before lie had 
an} expectation of being personally connected with 
the siege, bad devised a plan of attack, was great gain 
to the besieging force ; and Barnard, whose ignorance 
of Indian warfare and mistrust of bis own judgment 
drove him to seek advice in all likeliest quarters, 
would gladly have leant most trustingly on Smith. 
But it was not decreed that lie should trust in any 
one much longer. His life was now wearing to a 
close. 

On the second day after Baird Smith’s arrival in 
Camp, cholera fell heavily upon the General, and 
smote him down with even more than its wonted 
suddenness. General Reed had seen Barnard in the 
early morning, and observed nothing peculiar about 
him; but by ten o’clock on that Sunday morning a 
whisper was running through the camp that the 
Commander of the Delhi Field Force was dying. 
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He had been missed from his accustomed place at 
church-service ; and, before many hours had passed, 
his broken-hearted son, who had ministered to him 
with all the tenderness of a woman, was standing 
beside his lifeless body. “ Tell them," said the dying 
General, speaking of his family in England, almost 
with his last breath— 1 “ftp them that I die happy." 
Next day his remains were conveyed on a gun-carriage 
to their last resting-place, u The only difference," 
wrote the Chaplain who performed the burial-service, 
“between the General and a private soldier consisted 
in the length of the mournful train, which followed 
in solemn silence the mortal remains of the bravo 
warrior.” 


From his death-bed he had sent a message to Baird 
Smith, saying that he trusted to him to give such an 
explanation of the circumstances in which he was 
placed as would save his reputation as a soldier. 
And, indeed, the same generosity of feeling as he 
had evinced in all his endeavours to brighten the 
character of bis dead friend, Anson was now die- 
played by others towards him; for all men spoke and 
wrote gently and kindly of Barnard, as of one against 
whom nothing' was to be said except that circum¬ 
stances^ were adverse to him. “ 1 found him," wrote 
Baird Smith, “ one of the most loveable men I had 
ever met- -rigidly conscientious in every duty, a per¬ 
fect gentleman in manner and feeling, a brave soldier, 
but unequal to the present crisis from an apparent 
want of confidence in himself and an inability to dis¬ 
criminate between the judgments of others.’’—“ In 
him. wrote General Ilced to Sir John Lawrence, 
11 fbie service lias lost a most energetic and indefati¬ 
gable officer, and I fear his untimely end was in a 
great measure to be attributed to his fearless exposure 
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of himself, noi only to the tire of the enemy, but to 
the more deadly rays of the sun.'’—“ He was a high- 
minded, excellent officer,” said Mr. Commissioner 
Greathed; “and on European ground, in a Europea it 
war. would have done the State good sendee ; but lie 
was too suddenly thrust into the most difficult active 
service in India that could be imagined, and found 
himself placed in command of an Army which Ge¬ 
neral Anson had organised, and obliged to carry out 
operations which he would not hi ms :if* have under¬ 
taken with the means at his command. With more 
knowledge of the relative merits of his troops and of 
the enemy, he would, I think, have achieved a great 
Buece§3.' —“How he has carried on so long,” wrote 
Neville Chamberlain,is wonderful. All day in the 
sun, and the most part of the night either walking up 
and down the main street of jhe camp or visiting the 
batteries and posts. His Constitution was such that 
he could not command sleep at the moments when lie 
might have rested, and exhausted nature has given 
way. Ae all deeply lament Ids loss, for a kinder or 
more noble-minded officer never lived.” 


T need add nothing to these tributes from the 
foremost officers in the Camp. Only three months 
before Barnard had written to Lord Canning, saying: 
11 Cannot you find some tough iob to put to me? I 
will serve you faithfully,”* The “ tough job” had 
been found, and a single month of it had sufficed 
to Jay him in his grave. But he had redeemed his 
promise. He had served the State faithfully to the 
last hour of his life. 

* Ante, vol. i., page 5(53. .me respond mice will be found in tbe 
furl her extracts from Barnard’s Cor- Appendix, 
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And lierc fitly closes the second part of this Story 
of the Siege of Delhi, it is the story of a succession 
of profitless episodes—desultory in narration as in 
fact; the story of a month’s fighting with no results 
but loss of life, waste of material resources, and bitter 
disappointment ill all the dwelling-places of the Eng¬ 
lish in India, as week after week passed away, and 
every fresh report of the fall of Delhi was proved to 
be a mockery and a lie. 
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Fhom the first hour of his appearance at Delhi, July, 1357. 



great opinion of the power of the place to stand a 
siege, if the besiegers had adequate material for its 
prosecution. But never was a besieging array in 
worse plight for the conduct of great operations than 
the British Army before Delhi. The Chief -Engineer 
found that his siege ordnance consisted of two 24* 
pounders, nine 18-poimdfers, six 8-inch mortars, and 
two or three 8-inch howitzers. The enemy were 
much stronger in Artillery. They could bring to 
any point open to attack from twenty-five to thirty 
guns, and ten or twelve mortars—all as well served 
as our own. But there was something even worse 
than this. If we had possessed more guns vro could 
not have used them, for there was a deplorable want 
of ammunition, Baird Smith stood aghast at the 
discovery that the shot in store for the heavy guua 
was scarcely equal to the requirements of a day’s 
siege, and there was no immediate prospect of the 
receipt of further supplies; whilst, on the other 
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hand, the enemy were furnished with the inex- 
haustible resources of the great Delhi Magazine. It 
was plain, therefore, that in this helpless state it 
would have been madness to commence siege opera¬ 
tions, which must have been speedily abandoned from 
die exhaustion of our material supplies. 

But the question still suggested itself: “ Might not 
the place be carried by assault ?” It ivas easier to an¬ 
swer ibis in tlie affirmative. “ Here,” he argued, “ the 
relative forces are materially changed in value. We 
have a highly disciplined body under a single head, 
completely in band, full of pluck, arid anxious to 
attack, and. with almost unlimited self-reliance. The 
enemy is without any head, not in hand at all, so far 
broken in spirit that he has never met us in buttle— 
with any odds in bis favour—without being beaten. 
It is very true that his numbers much exceed ours, 
and that in a town, in street-fighting, discipline is of 
less value than in the open battle-field. It is true, 
also, that assaults are proverbially precarious. Na¬ 
poleon said of them, ‘ a clog or a goose may decide 
their issues.' The results of failure would be as 
terrible and depressing as those of success would be 
glorious and inspiriting.”* All these things he de¬ 
liberately considered; but, weighing the chances on 
either side, he came to the conclusion that “ the pro¬ 
babilities of success were far greater than those of 
failure, and the rc.ioris justifying an assault stronger 
than those which justified inaction." He therefore 
urged, upon the General, in an official letter', the 
advantages of an assault by escalade, the gates which 
we desired to force being blown in by powder-bags. 

' And," he wrote, four months afterwards, “looking 
back now with the full advantages of actual cx- 
* MS, Correspondence of Colonel IlairJ Smith, 
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and with, I believe, very little disposition ist7. 
to maintain a foregone conclusion, because it was Ju, r- 
foregone, I think at this moment, if we had assaulted 
any time between the 4th and 14th of July, we 
should have carried the place.” * 

When the Engineer’s letter reached the Head-Quae- General Scetl 
. ters of the Force, Sir Henry Barnard was dead, or 
dying.f The command was then assumed hv General 
peed. Since he had been in the Delhi Camp, with 
no immediate responsibility upon him, his health had 
improved; and although he still appeared to others, 
especially, to men with the inexhaustible energies of 
Baird Smith, a feeble invalid, he believed Himself to 
be equal to the work, and wrote that, “ with the aid 
of the Almighty, he trusted to cany it to a suc¬ 
cessful issue." To this officer Baird Smith’s plan of 
assault was submitted. He did not immediately 
reject it. On the 9th, he wrote to Sir John Law¬ 
rence, saying, “We still have the assault in contem¬ 
plation, the details of which are not yet quite com¬ 
pleted by the Engineers’ Department under Baird 
Smith.” But the delay, whether originating in the 
Engineers’ Department, or in the councils of the 
General, was fatal to the scheme; and, as Baird 
Smith afterwards wrote, “the opportunity passed 
away, and the question of assault or no assault 
finally resolved itself into doing nothing by sheer 

* MSV Correspondence of Cobtid General wore bulled ait ten o'clock 
Baird Smith* on that da t ; and Mr. Roiton 

t I have hern again f.u notice the Nitrmfiw) t who performed the 

con fusion of dates, of which 1 have funeral service, says most distinctly 
spoken in a former note. Baird that Barnard died at Miron o'clock 
Smith* in a letter befuro me, says* on Sunday afternoon, July 5. There 
"My letter recommending the ihaca* is not th© least doubt of the fact, 
sure went in mi the fltk I doubt if Baird Smith's let ter, therefore, was 
Sir Henry Barnard ever saw it, as not sent in until after Barnard's 
lie died a day or two after wards . ,3 death, mil ess he is wrong about the 
But M r. Great bed. in a letter dated date of its despatch, 

July G, says that the remains of tlio 
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force of circumstances," “ Whatever is,” he added, 
u being best, I am content with things os they are 
and 1 am very far indeed from attaching the slightest 
blame to those who differed from me on the question 
of assaulting. They, doubtless, examined the proba¬ 
bilities us conscientiously as 1 did, but realised them 
differently, and came to a contrary conclusion. The 
difficulties were great enough, and the consequences 
grave enough, to require every man to form and to 
hold to Ids own opinion, and yet to promote tolera¬ 
tion at differences---at any rate, that was my view 
of the ease, right or wrong." And, truly, it was very 
right. Tor there is nothing, perhaps, which calls 
for more toleration than the solution of great military 
questions, when there are antagonistic arrays of diffi¬ 
culties to be considered. It has been said of other 
places than Delhi, which have stood protracted sieges, 
that they might have been carried by assault within 
the first hour of our appearance before them. It 
was said of Bhurtpore; it was said of Sebastopol; 
but neither Combermere nor Raglan thought that it 
was his duty to risk the chance of a failure by 
attempting it. 

The circumstances, the force of which was sa.id bv 
the Chief Engineer to have settled the momentous 
question of assault or no assault, were these. Whilst 
iu the English < 'amp our people were considering the 
best means of attacking the enemy within the walls of 
Delhi, the enemy were making renewed attacks on 
the British Camp outside the walls; and every new 
attack reduced our scanty numbers. On the 9th 
of July they came out in force against us. In¬ 
telligence of their design reached General Reed in the 
morning, and he was in some measure prepared for 
them; but he scarcely expected a daring inroad of 
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rebel Cavalry into our Camp. * Gut about f en o’clock,)* 
tbrough a mist of heavy rain, our English officers, 
on the 11 MouficT discerned their approach. Here, 
en a piece of elevated ground to the right rear of 
our Gamp, was planted a battery of three heavy 
guns, whli the usual Infantry Picquet. In addition 
to this a Cavalry Picquet was thrown out. somewhat 
in advance of the Mound; and this now consisted of 
a party of Carabineers, two Horse Artillery guns of 
Tombs’s troop, and a detachment of the Ninth Irre¬ 
gular Cavalry, under a Native officer, which occu¬ 
pied the extreme point in advance.J Perplexed by 


Wc farit s sharp afiVnV wii;h 

tlie enemy yesterday, 1 luid re¬ 
ceived n report in the mo^khg 
that ibcy were coming nut in force 
f n the right, rtud Major Reid applied 
fpy heir usual reinforcement at 
Hindoo Rao's house, which was 
sent, and the rest of the troops held 
in readiness to turn out. About tcu 
A.W, 4 party of insurgent Sowars 
made a most dating in road to the 
,m* of Our right; by v. road loading 
to the Grand Trunk, These men 
were dressed exactly like the NiiKb 
Irregulars, winch k;3 to the smppo- 
SB&bl that part of that regiment, 
winch was on picquet on that flank, 
had mfimed; b.ut. it turned out that 
the greater part of them, at Iv t, 
belonged l.o the Bighth Irregubrs 
from Bareilly- About i hundred 


pernry accounts often differ greatly 
with respect to the time of day. 

J: “The Mound waa about half- 
way between [he Ridge and the 
Canal, which protected the British 
rear* ft was on the right rear 
flank of Camp, ami overlooked the 
Subacc-mtihtfee. Between tkcMound 
and the Canal there were several 
clumps of trees, and the Cpaal-bank 
being also fringed with, them, the 
view in that direction was confused 
and interrupted, and for t his reason 
n Cavalry picquet was thrown out 
on the Caratebank, somewhat; in ad¬ 
vance of the Mound, from which, 
however, the vid cites of the Cavalry 
picquet wore visible, , . . The guui 
and Carabineers u ere not stationed 
on the Mound, but at tbii foot of 
and on the right flank of it, so that 


men of their people aciptllj swept* facing to their proper front—the 
through the right of our camp by SnliKce-niULuiem— the Mound was m 


the rear, by the bridge adjoining the 
burial-ground.^— Genem l Rtvtl to Sir 
John l^wrmre , July 10 , 1857 * MS, 
f It will Live been seen that, in 
the preceding note. General Reed 
says that the enemy appeared about 
ten ci*dock. Major Reid says, 
“the action com/acnced about seven 
o’clock. 1 ' The latter may refer to the 


their left hand and the Canal on 
their right. The ground on list: right 
of the picquet was somewhat defined, 
imd on this the tents of the mtfn 
were pitched and the Cavalry horses 
pfequeted. The guns were, as it 
were, in a hollow, with the Mound 
on their left; and the elevated ground 
on the right. To their front waa a 


opening of flic enemy’s guns. Major small breastwork, to which it was 
Tombs swjs that, to the best of his ordered that the guns should be rtm 


recollection, it was about litre q i\m. 
when lie first learnt that the trooper* 
were entering our Camp. Cotem- 


up and fought behind in case of an 
attack, and until Hid picquet could 
be reinforced/WJKK Mm&rmtfm. 
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the appearance of the familiar uniform of the Irre¬ 
gular Cavalry of our own Picquets, our people at first 
thought that they had been driven in by the advance 
of the enemy; and so the guns, winch might have 
opened upon them, were pointed harmlessly at the 
troopers,* But there was something much worse 
than this. The mistake of the British Artillery was 
followed by the disgrace of the British Cavalry. 
As the Irregulars of the Eigh th from Delhi swept on, 
the detachment of Carabineers, which formed a part 
of tlie Picquet, turned and fled. Stillman, who com¬ 
manded them, remained alone at his post. The first 
error was soon discovered, Dills, who was in charge 
of the artillery-—two horse-artillery guns—of the 
Picquet, saw presently that it was a hostile attack, 
and ordered out his guns for action. But the enemy 
were upon him; he had not time to open fire. In 
this emergency the dashing Artillery subaltern—it 
man of light weight and short tature, young in years, 
but with the coolness of a veteran and the courage of 
a giant—set spurs to his horse and rushed into the 
midst of the advancing troopers, cutting right and 
left nt them with good effect, until two of them 
charged him at the same time, and by the shock of 


* The actual assail ants were 
troopers of the: Eighth Irregular 
Cavalry, who luid mu tin if d at Ba¬ 
reilly;* but it TVfts more than ms- 
peeted that the men of the Ninth 
wit- cognisant of and favoured the 
attack- It has been seen (Note, 
anify ||ge&G6) Ihfct General Barnard 
had neon very doubt fid of their 
fidelity. There bad been many de¬ 
sertions from their rank^ but no 
signs of open mutiny. It m&y be 
elated here that after Lius affair of 
the 9th of July, the regiment was 
quietly moved out of Camp, ap¬ 
parently on duty. u On the 11th of 
July the Headquarters of the Regi¬ 


ment proceeded to Aliporc, for the 
purpose of keeping open the com- 
imtnication with the f«ar* # Large 
detachments were sent into the 
divisions of Saharnnporo, Soneput, 
and Paneput. On the *5Is! of July, 
in consequence of a large desertion 
from the Sonet)nt detachment, it was 
deemed advisable to march the regi¬ 
ment buck towards the I'unjnbJ 1 — 
Partiamniaiy Return of Itegimeat* 
that ham Muti tried. A mng of the 
Ninth Irregular had accompanied the 
first siege-train to Dell ! (ante t page 
‘lkt})/and the other (Headhj&uarters) 
■whig had joined our Camp on the 
Slid of July. 
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the collision, both horse and rider were thrown 
violently to the ground. Regaining his feet after his 
assailants had passed on, he recovered his sword in 
tone to renew the combat with three Sowri's, two 
mounted and one on foot. The two first he cut 
down,* and then engaged the third, a young, active 
swordsman of good courage, who came fresh to the 
encounter, whilst Hills, scant of breath and shaken 
by his fall, had lost all his first strength, but none of 
his first courage. The heavy cloak, too, which he 
wore, as a protection against the rain, dragged at. 
his throat, and well-nigh choked him. The chances 
were now fearfully against him. Twice he fired, but 
■■is pistol snapped, and then he cut at his opponent’s 
shoulder. The blow did not take effect; and the 
trooper, watching his opportunity, clutched at the 
English subaltern’s sword and wrested it from him. 
Hills then closed with his enemy, grappled him so 
tliat he could not strike out with the sabre, and smote 
him with clenched fist again and again on the face, 
until tlie Lnglishman slipped and fell to the ground. 

dhe Hound was a favourite place of gathering 
in Camp. It commonly happened that many of our 
officers were to be seen there, watching the progress 
of events below, or discussing the operations of the 
siege. But the heavy rain of the 9th of July had 
driven our people to the shelter of their tents. 
Among others, Major Tombs was in the Artillery 
Mess Tent—one of the cheeriest places in Camp— 
when a trooper of the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, in a 
state of high excitement, rode up and asked the wav 


* "Tli© Aral 1 wounded and t ho uglit I had killed him , apparently 
dropped hint from bis horse; the he must have clun^r to lsia horse, for 
ffecoud charged me with a Unco. I he disappeared. The wounded mau 
put it aside, and caught him an then came tip, hut got his skull 
«wM gash on the Lead and face, I apt Ot'—JfiUr 2Y&r&tiw, 
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to the General’s quarters. In reply to a question 
from Tombs, he said that the enemy iveve showing in 
front of our picquets; but the man’s words seenieu 
but scantiy to express all that was in him, so r l units 
hurried to ids own tent, took his sword and revolver, 
and ordering his horse to be brought after him, 
walked down to the Mound Ficqwet, As he ap¬ 


proached the post, he saw the Carabineers drawn up 
in mounted array, and our guns getting ready for 
action. In a minute there was a tremendous rush ot 
irregular Horse, the troopers brandishing their swords 
and vociferating lustily; and then there was to be 
seen the sad spectacle of our Dragoons broken and 
flying to the rear, whilst one of our guns went right¬ 
about, some of the horses mounted and some rider¬ 
less, and galloped towards our Camp. Tombs was 
now in the midst of the enemy, who were striking 
at him from all sides, but with no effect. A man 
of a noble presence, tall, strong, of robust frame and 
handsome countenance, dark-haired, dark-bearded, 
and of swart complexion, he was, in all outward 
sembh.nco, the model of a Feringhee warrior; and the 
heroic aspect truly expressed the heroic qualities of 
the man. There was no finer soldier in the Camp, 
Threading his way adroitly through the black horse¬ 
men, he ascended the Mound, and looking down 
into the hollow, where his two guns had been 
posted, he saw the remaining one overtimed, the 
horses on the ground, struggling in their harness 
or dead, with some slain or wounded gunners 
beside them. Near the gun he saw the pro¬ 
strate body of Hills, apparently entangled in Ida 
cloak, with a dismounted Sowar standing oyer him 
with drarvn sword, about to administer the death- 
stroke. At this time Tombs was some thirty paces 



from his friend. He could not hope to reach the 1S57, 

enemy in time to cut him down with the sabre, so 


renting his revolver on ills left arm, he took steady 
aim at the trooper, who was turned full-breasted 
towards him, and shot him through the body. The 
blood oozed out through the white tunic of the 
wounded rebel, and, for a while at least, Hills was 
saved. 

But the danger was not yet passed. Tombs helped 
his fallen subaltern to rise, and together they 
ascended the slope of the Mound. As they were 
watching the movements of the enemy, they saw a 
little way beneath them another dismounted Sowar, 
who was walking away with Hills’ revolver in his 
hand. They made at once towards him. He was a 
young, strong, active trooper, who turned and attacked 
them with his sword, as one well skilled in the use of 
the weapon. His lirst blow aimed at Hills was par¬ 
ried. Then he struck at Tombs, who with like 
address guarded the cut. But the third blow, struck 
with despairing energy, as he sprung upon the younger 
of his opponents, broke down Hills’ guard, and clove 
the skull to the brain. In a moment he had turned 
upon Tombs, who coolly parried the blow and drove 
his sword right through the trooper’s body.* 

* Tina narrative differs from same and shammed dead), I told Tombs* 
of the published versions of this and we went nfrMmA But it is the 
incident, ami, mom respect at least* a sored belief of Tombs, s' ho *&vr 
from the account {quoted above) the first trooper fa lb and the blood 
written by Hills himself, and printed streaming from the man's chest over 
at the time in the English journals, bis white tunic, that their second 
ILill/j says that the Sowar with whom antagonist was w another diMuountint 
be and Tom bs bad the second cu* Sowar A C&jerifiparted, there would 
counter was the very mm who bad seem to be more reason to accept 
attacked him lu the first distance, Tombs's version titan that of Ms 
and from. whom his friend hud saved sl /baltevn, as the circujustupces of 
him. “ When va got down,” bo the form or were more favourable to 
says, rr I aftw the very mail Torahs cool and accurate observation. And 
had saved inn from moving oil with 1 would rather believe hh version* 
{he bad only been wounded, as the ono that best illustrates the 
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Meanwbilt\ the Sowars, flushed %vitlx their first 
success, were sweeping onwards through our pi cruets, 
to the main street of our Camp. What could ac¬ 
count, for the I’out of the Carabineers—-what co-uld 
explain the flight of the Morse Artillery ?**- The utmost 
confusion prevailed. Our people turned out in ex¬ 
cited haste, not knowing what it all portended. 
The road which the rebel-troopers bad taken lecl to 
the Artillery Lines. There was a Kative troop of 
Horse Artillery there under Major Kenny ; and the 
Sowars called upon them to fraternise with their 
party, and to march back with them to Delhi. The 
loyal natives sternly replied that they obeyed only 
their own officers. Near them was Henry Olpherts’ 
European troop, unlimbered and. ready for immediate 
action. The black troop was between them and the 
enemy; but the Kative gunners called upon the 
white troopers to fire through their bodies. There 
was no need for this. The whole camp was now 
astir. For a little while the Sowars had profited by 
the uncertainty and perplexity in our Camp, fiut 

officer* ^escribingwhat he saw, save: 
ri A gun of the Herse Artillery, that 
had been on pieqwcfc nn our right, 
had just retreated into Camp* nito 
our main sfi&et* close to my teak ' 
Tie statements if Major (Sir lie nrv) 
Tombs, as embodied la the text, is 
quite conclusive on the subject. 
With respect to the flight of the 
Carabineers, General Heed writes : 
‘‘ In the confusion, I am sorry to 
sav a detachment of the Carabincm, 
who were escortin'* the gave 

way, in spite of lae endeavours of 
iheir officers to atop them. These 
uvea 1 propose to dismount as a dis¬ 
grace to thern. It would appear 
that they ore composed mostly of 
recruits, and, being mounted on hair- 
broken horses, do not know how to 
manage them/* — jWi$. ComspoHd* 
ence. 


splendour of the achievement. If 
the same Sowar were the kero of 
both combats, he assuredly well 
earned by that mommas fighting 
the Bclmadur-Shah Cross for per- 
atmal bravery, I should not omit to 
add that It has been recorded that 
tT Tomba’s account of the a flair of the 
Wh, %viicu the enemy's Horse rofle 
through our Camp, was torn up by 
Colonel Mackenzie. He had omitted 
to say a. word about himself, so 
Mackenzie gave the General the true 
version . ,J —-Grerttheds Letters, Both 
Tomb 1 mi Hills were deservedly re¬ 
warded vrilh the Victoria Gross. 

* U si re ms to have been a ones l bn 
among earlier writers whether the 
artillery on picquet duty did run 
‘away j but there can be no doubt of 
the fact. In a Letter writ ten from 
Camp m the same day, an nrtilkry 



their triumph was soon turned to defeat* and they tSS7. 
fled back to Delhi, leaving many of these audacious jr,tiy 94 


rebels behind them, including the originator of the 
perilous exploit.* That 30 many of them escaped un¬ 
scathed, returning by tile way they had come, is not¬ 
to be accounted for, except on the ground of surprise 
and confusion. Acts of individual gallantry are re¬ 
corded—none more lustrous than those scored up to 
the honour of the brave artillerymen, Benny and 
Fagan.f But some dark clouds overshadowed the 
scene. It is related that in. the absence of tangible 
enemies, some of our soldiery, who turned out on 
this occasion, butchered a number of unoffending 
camp-followers, servants, and others, who were hud¬ 
dling together, in vague alarm, near the Christian 
churchyard. No loyalty, no fidelity, no patient good, 
service, on the part of these poor people, could ex¬ 
tinguish for a moment the fierce hatred which pos¬ 
sessed our white soldiers against all who wore the 
dusky livery of the First. 

This bold incursion of Irregulars into our Camp Affairs m (he 
did not supply oil the day’s fighting. All through 
the morning a brisk cannonade had been maintained 
by the enemy, and answered by our guns on the 
Eight. It was soon apparent, however, that the 


* 44 They were at first supposed 
to be the Ninth, but, being d is- 
cove reel, were charged by Blig&di&r 
Grant with Iris Lancers, and Captain 
Horison will* the Gmdcs s who drove 
the 01 out of Cantonments. 1 *— General 
Meed to Sir John Lawrence, MB* 
Gorr&pM'htm* This, however, as 
regards Jlodttgu's part in the expul¬ 
sion of the enemy, is erroneous, 
II orison started in pursuit with iho 
Guides mistook the enemy for our 
own people, and rode, bo mo three 
miles parallel to them, until they 


suddenly crossed a. bridge nod gal¬ 
loped oft to Delhi”— GrettiAed** 
cwd H&dwn'x tetters. 

f Kenny is sard to have shot 
sovtrnl of the rebel troupers with bis 
revolyer. Fagan rushed out of his 
tent with only a pen in his hand, got 
together a few men, killed fifteen of 
the enemy, 1 and returned wilh a 
sword and Minis rille, of which he 
had eased” a Hessaldar of the Ir¬ 
regulars. — A T ornnm'* Narrative ,— 
GrcathcJ’s idler — IIndorj/ of (he 
Siege of Bdhu 
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1S57. rebel musketeers were as active as their gunners. A 

■Ju!j 9. body of Sepoys had posted t Ixemsclvcs in the suburb 
of the Subzee-mundee, where, screened and aided by 
houses and walled gardens, and other enclosure^, 
they kept up a galling fire on our picquets. This 
could not be endured; so a column was formed to 
attack and dislodge them. It consisted of the Head- 
(irter.-i and two companies of the Sixtieth ltpfi.es, 
detachments of the Eighth and Sixty-first Foot, and 
the Fourth Sikh Infantry, "with the six guns of 
Major Scott’s battery; whilst Major Reid was in¬ 
structed to co-operate with them, with such men as 
could be spared from the Main Pieqect. CormnanTe J 
by General Chamberlain, our column swept through, 
the Subzee-mundec, and was soon in close conflict 
with the Insurgents. Posted as they were, and often 
fixing down upon us from some elevated structure, it 
was not easy to dislodge them. The fighting was of 
the kind most distasteful and most destructive 10 our 
British soldiery. Bxit their stubborn courage pre¬ 
vailed tit last The work was done thoroughly;* 
but such thorough work always was done by us, at 
heavy cost to our ever-decreasing force. Wc could 
ill spare at that time it single fighting msiu ; but the 
cotemporary historians relate that more than two 
hundred of our people were killed or disabled on 
that 9th of. July.f And so the chances of a suc¬ 
cessful assault upon the city began to dwindle into a 
certainty of failure; and those who liad urged it with 

* " Eventually everything was | The number. staled is two him- 
effectcd thnt was Paired, oar si icrcss drdl and tmmJ.y-threc* including one 
being greatly aider! hy tho admirable officer killed and wounded 

and steady practice of Major ScgU j s The Officer killed was Captain Mount- 
battery mater a heavy fire-eleven steven, of the dStghth. Elievp WK4 
mm bfeinff put ' bora tfe combat T out heavy carnage m the euiemy's ranks. 
of 1 i s mil l com piemen iC *— A r o nmw* 
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the greatest confidence, npw -had their misgivings.* 1857. 
It is true that the carnage among the enemy had Ja! ^ 
been far greater than in our ranks; but they had , 
never been numerically stronger than at that time, 
and the heaps of dead which they left behind them 
diminished but little the vital resources of that enor¬ 
mous garrison. 

And, a few days afterwards this question of as- Action of 
sault, as Baird Smith wrote, had finally “ resolved Jllly u - 
itself into nothing by sheer force of circumstances 
for there was another hard fight, and another long 
list of casualties. On the 14th the enemy- again 
came out in force to the attack of our position on the 
flight. It was said that they had vowed to carry 
our batteries, and destroy that formidable picquet at 
Hindoo Rati a house, which had sent the message oi 
death to so many of their comrades. Beeher’s spies 
had gained intelligence of the movement, and Reid 
had been warned of the coming onslaught. He was 
quite ready for them, and said, laughingly, that they 
had attacked him and been beaten nineteen times, 
and that lie did not expect- to be worsted- on the 
twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
in the morning. For some time our people stood on 
the defensive, keeping the mutineers at bay. Both 
forces were under cover, and little execution was 
done. But when the sun was going down, Neville 
Chamberlain saw that the time had come to resort to 
other measures. So despatching a letter to Reid, 
desiring him to be prepared to attack the enemy, and 
net in concert with him, he sent Showers with another 
column, consisting of detachments oi' the First Euro- 

* Koe letters of Herny Gteatlnsd. moment they (ihc enemy) mny be 
Writing or the 10 th, k says: ** It considered in the plavrimdu of their 
:tmy now 1 be prudent to defer the force/* ito. Ac. 
attack for a short time* for at tit is 
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peans, the 75th Queen’s, Coke’s Rules, and Hodsc 
,1; ‘h "' L Horse, with six Horse Artillery guns under Turner 
and Money, to take them in flunk. The walled 
gardens, and other places of shelter, in which the 
mutineers had posted themselves, were hgw to be 
cleared; and it was a fine thing to see our columns 
sweeping down upon the enemy, Reid’s little Goorkhas 
setting up a ringing cheer, and every man panting 
eagerly for the affray. Then two of our great Pmi- 
jabee warriors were to be seen ever in the thickest of 
the fight. Where danger threatened most, Cham¬ 
berlain and Hodson were sure to be seen. The 
enemy were driven from point to point, in confused 
flight, clean out of their sheltering walls; and the 
more impetuous of their assailants pushed on after 
them along the main road, within the fire from the 
walls of Delhi. There was it that Chamberlain, fear¬ 
lessly exposing himself, according to his wont, well- 
nigh met his death-wound. A party of the enemy, 
covered by a low wall, had made a stand, and were 
pouring in a. destructive fire upon our advancing 
soldiery, which made them for a moment recoil, 
when the Adjutant-General, setting spurs to his 
horse, called upon the men to follow him, and cleared 
the enclosure. He was gallantly supported; but a 
musket-ball took effect upon him, and broke his left 
arm below the shoulder.* Our people were then so 
near the city walls that the pursuit became disastrous. 
For the enemy gathered fresh courage, and rallied 
before their defences, whilst the hot haste with which 

* Tfc thought at to be a stills, lie bore Ids wound ami his 
gnu-shot wound, A extemporary let- pain nobly, with a high cheerful 
ter says ; 1 f Charuberlain was brought courage, but getting out of the jwtr- 
witu a sorely shattered arm* His row dooley wah too much for him, 
impression was that he had been and as he leant on two or throe 
fUru': by grape, which was being people lie alum bled forward and fell, 
jShowere! on them from the city almost on the shattered 3imb r J ' 
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we iiad pushed on to chastise the mutineers was 
throwing confusion into our ranks. The management 
of the pursuing force was not equal to the gallantry 
of the pursuit. At one point we had driven the 
mutineers from their guns, but we were not prepared 
to take advantage of their desertion. Hudson's quick 
eye marked the opportunity, and he was eager to 
charge the battery. But the men upon whom lie 
called to aid him were exhausted,' and at the moment 
there was no response. It is always, in such straits, a 
question of moments, Seeing that there was hesita¬ 
tion, a Sepoy gunner applied the port-fire to a piece 
loaded with grape; and before the smoke had cleared 
away the gams had been limbered up, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was lost for ever. 

Again the old story was repeated. We iiad gained 
a profitless, perhaps, indeed, a' dubious victory, at a 
loss of two hundred men, killed or disabled.* The 
finest soldier in the Comp, foremost, in reputation, 
foremost ever in action, and all but first in official 
position, had been carried maimed and helpless to 
his tent. It was a sorry day’s work that sent Neville 
Chamberlain. Adjutant-General of the Army, to the 
Sick List. It was a sorry week’s work that had de¬ 
prived our little force of the services of twenty-five 
officers and four hundred men. It had quite settled 
the question of the assault. With these diminished 
numbers, how could a sufficient force be left for the 
protection of our Camp? Even the most eager spirits 
now felt that it must be a hopeless effort. “ There 
will be no assault on Delhi yet," wrote Hods on on the 
Kith ; “our rulers will now less than ever decide on 


v Tbs author of the "Eifdovyof and a hundred and Bcveaf/-?eircn 
the Siegfc of !DeUti ” says: ** S^ven- men -wounded.” 

U:m men killed, md sixteen officers 
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a bold, course, and, truth to tell, the numbers of the 
■nemy have so rapidly increased, and oars have been 
so little replenished in proportion, and our losses for 
a small army have been so severe, that it becomes a 
question whether now we have numbers sufficient to 
risk an assault. Would to Heaven it bad been tried 
when I first pressed it I” 

On the 17th of July General Heed resigned the 
command of the Delhi Field Force. During his 
brief season of responsibility liis health had broken 
down under the exertions and anxieties of his posi¬ 
tion, and it was useless any longer to struggle against 
liis daily-in creasing infirmities. So he made over the 
command of the Force to Brigadier Arch dale Wilson, 
and betook himself to the quietude of the Himalayas.* 
The selection of an officer who had done so well in 
the actions on the Hinclun was the- source of general 
satisfaction in the Camp.f There were few who did 
not sec in the change good promise of increased 
energy and activity in the prosecution of the siege. 
But, in truth, we had reached a period of its history 
at which energy and activity could be displayed only 
in acts of defensive warfare. 


It is certain that when Brigadier-General Wilson 
took command of the Delhi Held Force, the circum¬ 
stances which he was called upon to confront were of 

* Hod sou says that Wilson sue- a protest against his fiiporecHsion 
eroded by virtue of seniority. The rmet retired to Simlab. General Ttad 
author c i the tr History of the Siege had anlicipried the difficulty on, the 
of Delhi ” says, f< he was not t ho soora of rank by making Wilson a 
Senior General in Camp.” The .Brigaiher-Geuer&h—aii appointment 
senior officer in camp, according afterwards con firmed by Govern- 
to subs I antivo rank, was Colonel dent. 

Congreve, .of H.M.h Twenty-ninth, f See (J/reathcd’s Letters and the 
Quartermaster-General of Queen’s if History of the Siege of Delhi. ? 
troops* It is staled that he sent in 



a most discouraging character. Two Commanders 
had been struck down by Death, a,ad a third had been J,u * 
driven from Camp by its approaches. The Chiefs 
of the Stall'—the Adjutant-General and Quarter¬ 
master-General—lay wounded in their tents, For 
more than five weeks the British troops before Delhi 
had been standing upon the defensive. Time after 
time assaults upon the City had been projected, and 
had been deferred; and at last the bold experiment 
had been filial])' abandoned. During those five weeks 
the enemy hail attacked us a score of times, and it 
had long been acknowledged that the British were 
the Besieged, not the Besiegers. It was impossible 
that all this should not have had its effect upon the 
discipline of the Delhi Field Force. It must be.au 
eternal honour to that force, that, the deteriorating 
effects of such a state of things were so slight; 
but, nevertheless, they were clearly discernible. Ihe 
strength of the rebel garrison had been continually 
increasing; and though their loss was even heavier 
than our own, our numbers were so inferior, that in 
proportion to them our sufferings were greater. It 
was hard to say how much longer the endurance of 
our people would be proof against a constant succes¬ 
sion of vexatious attacks on the part of the enemy, 
and profitless victories on our own. Our troops had 
grown weary of beating the enemy, without appa¬ 
rently weakening their resources, or diminishing their 
confidence, or lengthening the intervals between their 
attacks. It » not strange, therefore, that in the 
middle of this month, of July the British Chief looked 
the difficulties of our position very gravely in the 
face, and that there were some doubts as to whether 
we couh I hold our own much longer with such fearful 
odds a ga inst us. But no such doubts ought to have 
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1*57. been entertained for a moment. Our troops had 
JuI 7 i!- been much harassed ; they were diminished in num¬ 
bers ; they had seen a constant succession of stubborn 
encounters, which had conduced nothing to the final 
i^sue; and they were growing very weary of a state 
of things of which they could not see the end. But., 
if they had lost some of their discipline, they had lost 
none of their heart. They were impatient, but not 
desponding. They were equal to any demands that 
could have been made upon them, and would have 
resented the idea of retreat 

Question of But ever since the commencement of the month 

Retirement. 0 p y retrograde movement bad been 

fixing itself in the minds even of men who had been 
at one time eager for the bolder course, which had 
been described as the “gamester’s throw.” Before 
the death of General Barnard, Hervey Grcathed— 
though he had thrown in the weight of his authority 
as Chief Civil Officer at Delhi, into the scales on the 
side of vigorous action—had begun to discern the 
fact that there might be some advantages to the 
country generally in liberating the troops now pent 
up before the walls of the great city, and wasting 
their energies in the strenuous idleness of a dis¬ 
astrous defence.* They were much needed ac other 
points where our people were girt around with danger, 
and a great moral effect might be produced by a suc- 
cc -sion of victories, such as the Delhi Field Force, 
under happier circumstances, might calculate on 
achieving. The time for assaulting had passed. Ne¬ 
ville Chamberlain and Baird Smith, who were both 


m ' f Ylie determination to take whether we bIiohM maintain our 
Deihi by assault 1ms been twice cm position, or raise the siege* and dia- 
tlie eve of execution, tfnd I no longer pose of our forces ns inav Sest servo 
feel coniident that il will again ’be the public interests, until ft moud 
s , far matured. And supposing I campaign bo opened /*—Groked fv 
B Q right* the question will urjsc Lawmm^ My l, MS. Corm, 
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by official position and native worth the moving 1S67. 
prinelplci of the besieging force, had given up all J "b 17 • 
11 ope of Succeeding In such an enterprise. Cham¬ 
berlain, indeed, had begun to apprehend that, in their 
existing state of discipline, it might be hazardous in 
the extreme to entangle them in the streets of Delhi. 

There was nothing left for us, therefore, but to 
hold on until the arrival of reinforcements; and the 
question h«d arisen and had been freely discussed at 
Head-Quarters, whether, until we could appear before 
Delhi in greater strength, it would not, both on mili¬ 
tary and political grounds, be a wiser course to relax 
our hold, and employ our eager troops in other parts 
of the, country. When Wilson assumed command, he 
found matters hi this state. He did not originate the 
question of withdrawal. 

What might have been his resolution, if left to his Prokais g. 
own unaided counsels, History can never declare. 

But the eager protests of Baird Smith soon swept 
away any doubts that the General might have enter¬ 
tained,* As soon as the Chief Engineer learnt that 
the proposal was likely to be laid before him, lie 
resolved to anticipate the formal reference, On the 
firs' occasion of Wilson consulting hinvprofesssionally, 
he threw all the earnestness of his nature into a great 
remonstrance against the project of withdrawal. He 


* It was on Ihu 17ih of July, tha 
first tlfiy of Wilson'* command, that 
Baird Smith preyed upon him the 
duty of not relaxing Ins hold oa 
Delhi, On the 18th the Brigadier* 
General wrote to Sir John Lawrence 
urging him to send further rciidbrce- 
n: vn i m me dial civ. T iie 1 efcte r w a s 
in French, and it contained these 
words: " Jc retfendnii eetle posh ion 
jsisfpp k la fin. Car tl esfc tie h plus 
que Ben&eini suit 
emp£ch£ do quitter Delhi pour ra* 


rager k pays. Bout fa ire ceci il cst 
fibsoiumeid mScmaire que jo sois 
rcnforcu <le la plus grande iSrce ct 
au&si vILc qu'U eat possible* iTcu- 
iends quo cr renforcem&Jit n© peut 
venir da sud, ct cii consequence je 
pdc que vo us nrenverrea du Punjab 
un Regiment Anglais complet ot 
deux tie St kb* on Puujabees* Si |e 
tie sis is pas bieu vitc force 
serai fqrcG de retires a Kuvnaul. Les 
consequences de ec moiivemcnt &e- 
mmt desastreusca”—- MS- Cam .y, 
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July 17. to our national interests. “ It is our duty,” fife Said, 
“to retain the grab which we now have upon Delhi, 
and to hold on like grim Death until the place is our 
own.” He dwelt upon the many circumstances in 
our favour. Our communications with the Punjab 
were open. There was still tlicre a considerable 
amount of available strength, which the increasing 
sceurby of that great province would soon place 
at the disposal of the Delhi leader. The army was 
in good health, and it was well supplied. It was 
true that little had been done to strengthen the 
position of our besieging army, or to bring our 
guns to bear with more fatal effect upon the enemy's 
works. But he pledged himself to do what as yet 
had been undone, And then he urged the General 
to consider what would be the result of the with¬ 
drawal of the Force. “All India,” he said, “would 
at once believe that we retreated because wc were 
beaten, and in such circumstances an adverse impres¬ 
sion of this kind was os disastrous as the severest 
defeat we could sustain. We must abandon, in such a 
case, our communications with the Punjab, and cease 
to act as a covering force to that province, from 
which all the reinfotcen&Cnts we could hope for must 
be drawn; we must again fight our way to Delhi 
against reinvigorated enemies, increased in numbers 
and spirits, and we must cease to perform the incal¬ 
culably important function of check-mating the entire 
strength of the revolt, by drawing towards Delhi, as 
a great locus, all the mutinous regiments of all arms, 
arid so preventing them from dispersing themselves 
over the country, and attacking and overpowering 
our defenceless poets,” These arguments prevailed. 
Wilson listened, and was convinced. He thanked 
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Baird Smith for this frank statement oi' his views, lew. 
said that he would hold on, and then called upon 17, 
him, as Chief Engineer, to state what could he done 
to mum tala our position before Delhi, with the least 
possible loss, until Such time as the Delhi Field Force 
could be so strengthened as to render the final assault 
upon Delhi secure in its results. Then Baird Smith 
stated what Wilson, as an experienced Artilleryman, 
had long felt, that our great want was a want of far- 
reaching guns, that we had been always beaten by 
the heavy metal and wide range of the enemy's Artil¬ 
lery ; but that as soon, as we could bring down a 
siege train of sufficient magnitude and sufficient 
weight to silence the guns on the walls of Delhi, 
success would be cerium, To all of this Wilson 
readily assented. He asked for a statement of the 
strength of ordnance which would be required for 
siege operations, winch in due course was given ; and 
at the same time the Chief Engineer undertook to 
have the work of his own department in a sufficient 
state of forwardness to give'every possible advantage 
to the operations of the Artillery. “And from that 
time, forward,” said Baird smith, in a letter written 
at a later period, “ we were guided by these plans, 
and prepared busily for the resumption of active 
work on the arrival of the Siege Train.” 

The first week of Wilson's command was enlivened Barths 
by two more attempts on the part of the enemy to Position 
drive us from our advanced position; firstly, on the 
Eight, and then on the Left. Our scouts in the city 
had obtained intelligence that the enemy purposed 
to proceed in force to the neighbourhood of Alt pore,* 


* Reinforcements bad entered their luck on first arrival against the 
Delhi—mtifetaeora from Jiiansi, wIiOj Fennghces. 
accerdiug to custom} were to try 
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in our rear, to intercept an expected convoy on its 
way to our camp, and when they had thus drawn 
out a considerable part of our strength, to make a 
vehement attack upon, our Eight. The movement to 
A lip ore was never made, but, on the 18 th of July, 
the enemy again betook themselves to the old work 
of harassing us from the shelter of the suburbs; so a 
detachment of Infantry and' Artillery was sent out, 
under Colonel Jones of the Sixtieth Rifles, with ihe 
old result. What had come to be called “rat- 
hunting” went on for a while, and a number 
British officers and men fell beneath the lire of the 


enemy.* But there was this time no attempt at pur¬ 
suit ’ Colonel Jones, having driven the mutineers 
from their shelter, withdrew his own men carefully 
and skilfully, covering their retirement nith his guns. 
It was the last of our many conflicts in the Subzee- 
mundee suburb. Our Engineer officer were already 
at work clearing away the cover—'the garden-walls, 
the ruined houses, and the old serais, of which the 
enemy had made such good use trom the commence¬ 
ment of the siege, and were connecting our advanced 
posts in that direction with the Main Picquct on the 


Ridge, 

Perhaps it was in despair of making any impression 
upon our Right, that a few uays afterwards, July 
23rd, the enemy in considerable force streamed out 
of the Cashmere Gate, and endeavoured to establish 
themselves at Ludlow Castle, whence they opened a 
fire both on the Metcalfe Ficquet aud the Ridge A 
column of British and Sikh Infantry, with guns from 
Turner's and Money’s troops, was, therefore, sent out, 
under Brigadier Showers, to dislodge them. Ihe 


* Our loss wa* one officer aril {oue mortally) and sixty-six meu 
t welve men killed, and three officers wouQ+ledi 
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was soon accomplished* The enemy were in 
retreat to the city walls, hut again the tatal inclina¬ 
tion to press on in pursuit was irresistible, and cue 
column was drawn on towards the city walls, and 
many of our best officers were carried wounded to 
the rear* Cpjonel Seaton, w ho had been appointed 
to officiate as Adjutant-General, was shot through 
the body. Turner and Money of the Artillery, and 
others, were wounded ;* and Captain Law, who was 
serving with Coke's rifles, was killed, i he loss of 
the enemy was not heavy, and they carried oft all 
their guns. After this, orders went forth prohibiting 
the forward movements, which had always been 
attended with so much disaster. Our main losses 
had commonly been incurred after we had driven 
back the enemy towards the walls ot their stronghold. 
This system of warfare had been too long permitted 
Had the enemy’s numbers been more limited, it 
would have been less necessary to restrain the natural 
impetuosity of our people to push on and to punish 
hi pursuit; but scarcely any amount bf carnage 
that we could inflict upon the mutineers was any 
substantive gain to ourselves. 

And so the month of Ju ly came to an end and Juft 
Wilson in good spirits; for Sir John Lawrence, never 
slackening in his great work, had responded to the 
Generals appeal by fresh promises of help, and he had 
cast away all thoughts of raising i he siege, \\ citing 
on the 30 ill of July to Mr. Colvin, who had earnestly 
protested against the thought of withdrawing from 
Delhi, he said; “It is my firm determination to hold 

4 Mr, Cave -Browne says that uescI, therefore, it would seem that 
Brigadier Showers was wounded, it was not ofticiully returned. Tlio 
and comp idled to give over the com* wound must have been a very slight 
maud to Colonel Junes. His name tme ? if any* for Showers was in action 
is not in the lut given bj iNortimu, again ou the 12tk of August, 
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my present position and to resist every attack to the 
last. The enemy are very numerous, and may pos¬ 
sibly break through our etitrenchments rum over¬ 
whelm us. But this force will die at its post. Luckily, 
the enemy have no head and no method, and wo 
hear dissensions are breaking out among them. Re¬ 
inforcements are coming up raider Xk'holson. It v T e 
'can hold on till they arrive, we shall be secure. I am 
making every possible arrangement to secure the safe 
defence of our position.’' 

And here I may fitly pause in this recital ot mili¬ 
tary events —of engagement after engagement with 
the enemy, following each other in quick succession, 
all of the same type and all leading to the same 
results. The true story of the Siege of Delhi is not to 
bo found in the bare record ot these exploits. Many 
as were those gallant soldiers, whose active heroism it 
has be.cn my privilege to illustrate in these pages, 
there were many more in the British Gamp whose 
names have been unwritten, but whose gallantry, in 
doing and in summing, was not less conspicuous. It 
Was the fortune of some to he continually called to 
the front, to be specially thanked by commanding 
officers arid named in official despatches, Whilst others, 
day after day, week alter week, month after month, 
laboured on, exposed to the fire of the enemy and to 
all the evil influences of camp-life in the worst season 
of the year, without praise, without encouragement, 
almost without notice. A signal instance oi this! pre¬ 
sents itself in the circumstances of the two branches 
of the Artillery. The Light Batteries were always to 
the front, and the names of Scott, 1 urner, Money, 
Tombs, and others of the Horse Artillery or Horse 





own way, were equally well served, scant mention has 
yet been made in this narrative of the siege. 5 - The 
time lor breaching operations had not vet come, and 
U was a dull and weary season for the Siege Artillery 
thus expending themselves in defensive efforts, oat- 
matched in numbers, outmatched in weight of metal, 
outmatched in profuseness of ammunition. There 
was d scarcity of officers for duty in the batteries; 
there was a scarcity of gunners. Both had to be 
improvised and supplemented as best we could, so 
that men found tlu&aselves working at the guns who, 
a little while before, did not know a portfire from a 
sponge-staff. Stray Lancers, for whom there was not 
much cavalry-work in camp, were caught up and sot 
to learn the gun-drill, arid right good gunners they 
often made ; whilst old Sikhs, who bad learnt artillery 
practice under Rim jit Singhs French officers, and 


* The principal officers with the 
surge batteries were Colonel (JarbtU, 
-Major James Brind, Major Murray 
AJagk on, uc 9 mid A1 tq or Knyt\ Tbe 
las Luau 1 ed lia d c om c down to 3>ellii 
whb the first sicgcbtraiii. M&jrr 
Brind joined $ mu abmvavds, and 
trn>k a leading part in the liege 
operations up to tins boar of filial 
success. Colonel GarbrU, who ar¬ 
rived at a later period, was HppoiiUed 
BHgBfiier of Aitiitem on Wij&mVs 
nomination to t lie .chief comm anti; 
but lie mu wounded cn his way from 
i me by la civ i o an-t her, a ml tk on g! i 
the wound was little more Ilian a 
graze, of which he took no notice at 
JlfsL it became aftenravds a most 
virulent sore, which compelled him 
i o take to Ins bed, and subsequently 
to leave the camp. lie ultimately 
died of fever, Major Alackensde was 
Struck ly 1 lie splinter of a shell on 
the 80i3i of June, and flibiffih in this 
case, also, the wound did not appear 

2 t 


to bo a severe cue, be vVas driven 
also to Sitiilali, where he died. 
[Mackenzie and Kaye 'had served 
toge tl icr with the A; it ive troop i f 
Horse ArtJBerj vhicli ascended lIic 
H int loo K oos h, si ml \v a 3 on gaged i u 
the battle of Buine^attJ Major Gals- 
kill, who joined at a later period of 
the siege, succeeded Coteucl Garlic it 
io command of the Artillery, Among 
the younger officers distinguish id 
during the siege were Captain John¬ 
son, Assistant AdjufanUGeneral of 
A rtillery, who came down wifh Wil¬ 
son from Meerut, ami as chief ,mfT~ 
officer did exce /ot service,, and 
Lieu tenant Light, an active and 
energetic officer, id ways eager to go 
lo the front, who was incapurilat'cii 
by sickness about the middle of 
July, and unable to return to bi$ 
duties. Griffith, Comroisaary of Orel- 
uas driven from camp by 
cholera, and was succeeded by Cap¬ 
tain Young. 
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liiid sewed the guns of the Kalsa at Sobraon and 
Chillianwallah, were recruited by John Lawrence, 
who never missed a chance of aiding the Delhi war¬ 
riors, and sent down to man Wilson’s batteries, but 
the time was rum approaching when the real business 
of the Siege would commence in earnest, and the 
officers of the heavy batteries would contribute their 
share of good work towards the capture of the great 
city. 

Over and above the excitement of the frequent 
actions with the enemy, which always added the 
names of many brave men to the list of killed and 
wounded, there were sometimes lesser sensations- to 
stir the heart of the Camp. On one occasion, an officer 
of good repute, whilst reconnoitring as a field-en¬ 
gineer, failed to give the parole with sufficient promp¬ 
titude when challenged: by one of our sentries, and 
was shot dead in the darkness of the might,* It often 
happened that officers on the look-out from exposed 
positions, or passing from post to post, or showing 
their heads above the breastworks of our batteries, 
became special marks for the rebel artillery-men, and 
narrowly escaped, if at all, with their lives.f Among 
the current Camp jokes was one to the effect that a 
soldier had made it matter of complaint that, since 
the Engineers had built up tlie parapets so high, a 
fellow at work in the batteries behind them could 

* CflptamGvecsisilt, Hex Majesty8 I saw liis horse running ott, and saw 
Twcntv -fotriiti Itegimeat. him on Lite ground; but he got. up 

j Sec following Account of the and walked on, and I saw liim riding 
bursting of r shell, which nearly tie- by just now, so I suppose lie is 
win it the Force of one of this best * 4 rot hurt. 1 Was on the ‘General's 
officers in it— Major Scott of the Mound’ at the time, mid the esplo- 
ArtilWy; “Major Scott had a very sion drew my attention, and we 
iimTOiv (Scape from a shell yc-itci- heard affeimards who it was, and 
day: he was standing by his horse that a am of the STtaailiew hyeu 
on tlie tiidge, looking through his wounded by u piece of the shell, 
glass when a shell fell ek'se by Win Ldtrrs oj lleney GrettihHl. 
and burst as it touched the ground. 
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only get shot in the head, One officer is stated by 
the contemporary chroniclers of the Siege to have had 
such a fancy for exposing himself in the embrasures, 
that, in spite of repeated warnings from Ids comrades, 
he was killed one day at his dangerous post. 

The general cheerfulness of om> People, in spite of 
all dispiriting circumstances, was something upon 
which it is a pleasure to comment. Day after day 
our officers met each other with bright faces, laughed 
and joked, reciprocated kindly offices, and exchanged 
the news of the Camp or the tidings brought from 
a distance. There was ever alive amongst them a 
warmth of good-fellowship, which nothing could 
weaken or cool. To make a friendly "visit to the tent 
of a wounded or sick officer was a part of every 
sound man’s duty, which he was sure not to neglect. 
Such was rhe overflowing' kindness shown to every 
man who was down, that if it had not been for the 
eager desire to be at work again that animated all, it 
would have been a privilege to be upon the sick-list. 
On 'fine evenings, when the sun was going down, the 
sick and wounded were brought out from the tents 
on their beds and. litters, thus to taste the fresh air, 
to be exhilarated by the liveliness of the Camp, and 
to commune with their comrades. Officers anti men 
alike enjoyed this change. There was one, however, 
the noblest sufferer of all, who would not permit 
himself to be thus brought out of the privacy of his 
tent, lest it should appear that he was parading his 
wounds. 

Meanwhile, those, who were well, found great de¬ 
light in tHe comradeship of their several Misses, and 
seemed to enjoy the rough Bohemian ism which ne¬ 
cessity had substituted for the polite amenities of the 
peaceful Cantonment. The rougher the menage, the 
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better (bo cheer. It bus been recorded that in one 
notable instance, when tablecloths came into use, a 
good deal of the special jollity of the gathering was 
scan d away by their introduction. It does not 
appear that, at any time there was a scarcity of pro¬ 
visions. .but many things, which bad become almost 
necessities with our officers, fell short from time to 
tunc, and were, painfully missed. Some were more 
fortunate, or had more forethought, than others ; but 
what one Mess, or one man, missed, another was able 
to lend him. Sometimes the supplies of beer or wine 
were drunk out to the last bottle, and commonly 
each member of a Moss was put upon an allowance 
o! drink ;* sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and 
the generosity of a neighbour supplied the inconve¬ 
nient want. There w <?”0 no Sybarites among them, 
and even those who had been wont to fare sump¬ 
tuously every day, were thankful for what they got, 
mid laughed at the privations they were compelled to 
endure, 'mod clothes, too, after a while, became 
scarce in Camp. There was little regard for pro¬ 
prieties of costume, and men who had delighted to 
walk daintily in fine linen, went about in strange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half military in their 
attire, and were fain to possess themselves of the 
second-hand garments of their departed brethren. 
Even the chief civil officer in Camp, liervey Grcathcd 
was glad to get a pair of boots from his brother in 
the Engineers, and to buy the leavings of young 
Barnard’s toilet when he quitted Camp after Ids 
father s death. And the Chaplain of the Force has 
told us how he was compelled to abandon all thought 


* ^V- grenlcsl Wonvenisu.ee of were sw»etinl$i* sovc pressed for 
g 1 n "'S Ibid, no ailwunqe was made dinner, and compelled to fall back 
. frusta, and tins limited hos- on Commissariat Beef, 
pitamy. Stray arrivals in Camp 
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of ministering in appropriate clerical vestments, and l* 6 ?. 
to go about clothed like a brigand. 

And whilst our officers thus mot each other with 
cheerful, sometimes radiant faces, the English soldier 
was quite jubilant. “ 1 have been pleased,” wrote 
one of the bravest and best of the Delhi warriors, 

“ to observe the cheerful tone displayed at all times by 
our troops. 1 never saw British soldiers in camp so 
joyous. They walk and run about, in the afternoon 
arid evening, when the rain and Tandy are at rest, as 
though they had nothing serious to do. Nor has it 
ever occurred to them that there was anythin®- 

* O 

doubtM in the conflict. 13 When off dutv\ the men 

V 

amused themselves as in the most peaceful times, 
playing cricket and quoits, getting up pony races, 
and invigorating themselves with gymnastics. There 
was some talk of getting up rackets; but the old 
cantonment racket*court was in so exposed a situation 
that it was thought by no means an improbable con¬ 
tingency that 1 the• Enemy would take part in the 
sport, and with balls of a larger diameter than those 
proper to the game. 

That the excitement of strong drink was much Unmkcuncss 
coveted by the soldiery in the English Camp need 
scarcely be set down in the narrative; but, on the 
whole, it maybe recorded in their honour that few 
outrages were committed under its influence. The 
wet season had set in. The lowering skies, tin 
drenching downfalls of rain, the constant damps, and 
all the wonted accompaniments of such weather, at a 
time when the activities of service rendered shelter 
impossible, not. only had a depressing influence upon 
men’s spirits, which rendered stimulants ever wel¬ 
come to them, but had external results, in saturated 
clothes and boots oozing with -water, that justilled, if 
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they did not demand, a resort to such supposed cor¬ 
rectives. There were some wise officers in Camp, 
who thought that still better precautions might be 
taken; and when fever and ague were prevalen t 
among our people, bethought themselves of the value 
of quinine, as a prophylactic, and were minded to 
Serve out a dose of it every morning to their men. 
An Artillery officer, of whom frequent mention has 
been made in this story of the Siege, when lie found 
that his gunners demurred to imbibing the bitter 
draught, as no part of their miii'ary duty, told them 
Li nit no one who refused to fake it should ever have 
an extra dram; and so they swallowed the quinine 
for the sake of the rum which followed in the course 
of the dajv And the result was, that scarcely a man 
of this Company was knocked over by the fever of 
the season, 


During seasons of comparative quietude in Camp, 
news from the outer world was greedily sought and 
eagerly discussed, There was little or no communi¬ 
cation with the country below, and so far as the pre¬ 
sent safety or future success of the Delhi Force was 
affected by operations in the lower country, there 
was little reason to concern themselves about those 
distant events, tidings of which commonly reached 
them crusted over with error, if not in the shape of 
substantial lies. Of the doings of the Governor - 
General and Commander-in-Ghief they knew, and 
indeed cared, little or nothing* Sir John Lawrence 
was their Governor-General—their Commander-in- 
Cliief. They looked to the great Punjab Commis¬ 
sioner for the means of taking Delhi, and with these 

* 1 tag a letter before me, on the SGtli of July, three weeks 
written by the JuHtary Secretary to after General Barnard's heath, Go- 
Uoyermnen,, from Conned Chamber, y eminent were pnoraiit of that 
Calcutta, from which It a plain that event, 
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moans he was furnishing them with an energy oi 
self-denial beyond all praise. But the great work 
which lay before our people on the Ridge, with all 
its toil and anxieties, its dangers and sufferings, did 
not so engross men’s minds as to leave them no 
thought, no sympathy for their brethren who were 
gu-t with peril elsewhere. Most of all they sought 
news from Cawnporo and Lucknow, where Wheeler 
and Henry Lawrence, threatened by an overwhelm¬ 
ing enemy, were looking anxiously Sor succours from 
below. False tidings of the relief of Lucknow were 
continually coming into Camp. It was said, time 
after time, that Wheeler was safe, sometimes with the 
addition that he was marching upon Delhi, and at 
others that the Sepoy regiments that had besieged 
him were bound for that place. At a later period it 
was reported (long before the first relief ot Luck¬ 
now) that Hayelock had fought a great battle with 
Maun Singh and defeated him, had entered the (Hide 
capital, and that for three days the city had been 
given up to plunder and slaughter. From Calcutta, 
through some circuitous channel, there came a report 
that the French troops, forming part of the China 
expedition, were coming to help us; and it was 
rumoured in Camp that so great had been the excite¬ 
ment in London on the arrival there of news of the 
revolt, that the populace had burnt the India House, 
and hung the Directors up to the lamp-posts. 

But tidings came at last, only too fatally true, that 
the garrison of Cawnporo, with all our women and 
children had been foully massacred, and that Sir 
Henry Lawrence was dead. It is hard to say whether 
the indignation excited by the oneevent or the sorrow 
bom of the other were the stronger and more abiding 
feeling. There was not a men in Camp who did not 
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grieve for tire great find good commrmder of the 
Lucknow garrison ; find there were many who, loving 
him es n father or a brother, shed such tears for him 
as they would have shed for the nearest and the 
dearest of their kin.* All felt that one of the Pillars 
of the State had fallen—perhaps the stoutest and the 
grandest of all —and that such a master in Israel was 
little likely to he seen again. In strong contrast to 
the tender feelings and pathetic utterances which this 
calamity called forth throughout the general camp, 
was the vehement exasperation which the news of the 
Cawnpore 'massacre elicited—the hitter hatred, .the 
intense thirst of revenge. It was natural—it was 
comtnendable. Those stern soldiers “did well to he 
angry.” No such foul act as this had ever stained 
the annals of British connexion with the East. The 
foul ragedy of the “Black Hole,” which for a. hun¬ 
dred years had been cited as the great horror of hor¬ 
rors, now paled beside the massacre of Oawjipore-: 
for the victims of Snrajah Dowlah’s cruelty had been 
strong men. And ever as the atrocity was discussed 
in Camp, our people longed for tidings of the onward 
march of llavelock and Neill; and yearned for the 
coming of the day when the order would be given to 
them to set the mark of the avenger on the guilty' 
city which had so long resisted and defied them. 

It was not strange that, after this, the feeling of 
hatred against the coloured race®, already strong in. 


* One officer touching!j records reached me. Reflection brings home 
ju his jourmil ium before me : '* X do to one !he sad public loss which his 
inddedf feel that I have lost & prop in death occasions. At any lime India 
the world.” The same writer, a day would mourn his latlj but now, when 
or two afterwards gays: fJ In these she sotnnch jfeeds Jus guEdau.ee find 
days of battle ami death there is to hLs wisdom, the death of the soldier- 
much to excite the mind, that one is slatesman fills all with grief and 
not long, by any possibility, in the this to the putting aside of personnI 
samo vein of thought, but 1 felt feeling. 33e w as a rare specimen of 
beaten down when this sad talc God's handiworks — MS. JmrmL 
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the British Camp, should have become more vehe¬ 
ment and outspoken. It showed it self in many ways. 
We were everywhere surrounded by Natives. The 
typical Bandy, whose name was in every man’s 
mouth, wins the representative only of one of many 
phases of Native humanity, which were then ever 
present to us, It was one of the most, curious cha¬ 
racteristics of this Mutiny-war, that although the 
English were supposed to he fighting against the 
Native races, they were in reality sustained and sup¬ 
ported by the Natives of the country, and could not 
hav held their own for a day without the aid of 
those whom wc hated as our national enemies. Not 
only were die coloured races fighting stoutly upon 
our side,* but thousands of non-combatants wmv 
sharing the dangers, without the glories, of the siege, 
and doing their appointed work with fidelity and 
alacrity, as though there had never been any rupture 
any division of interests—any departure from the 
normal state of things, as it existed in quiet times. 
How utterly dependent upon Native Agency is the 
exotic European, though sprung from the working 
classes, and in his own country accustomed to the 
performance of the most menial and laborious duties, 
is known to all who have dwelt in India for a week, 

\ If the labour of the people had been utterly lost to us, 
tour power must have suddenly collapsed. The last 
drop in the cup of domestic bitterness was die de¬ 
sertion of our Native household servants. But a 
Family could do better without this aid than u com¬ 
pany of. Infantry, a troop of Horse, or a battery of 

* “In camp,** wrote Wilber force Goorknlis, Cole }'3 (Coke's Rifle*), 
GioMbed to Air. Cob mi (August 2S, mid Sikhs, are all popular, and, i 
1357)1 ' there is a fading of con- llimk, all smart and useful.” 
fidcuce iii oar Native troops* Guides, 
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•Artillery.* Without these Native atten (Hants of various 
kinds, our people would have had no food and no 
drink. They could not have fed their horses, or 
served their guns, or removed their sick. Both public 
and private servants, with but few exceptions, re¬ 
mained true to their employers throughout the siege, 
and some displayed instances of rare personal devo¬ 
tion, f It little matters what was the source of this 
fidelity. It may have been that these people, ac¬ 
customed to the domination of the English, satisfied 
to move in the old groove, and sure of their accus¬ 
tomed pay from month to month, never troubled 
themselves to regard the national aspects of the 
struggle, and, with characteristic hatred of change, 
clung, therefore, to their old employments. But, of 
whatsoever it was the growth, the fact was there; 
«nd I am afraid that it was not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who profited so largely by it. It has been 
shown how the cook-boys, carrying the coveted 
dinners to our picquets, were exposed to the merci¬ 
less fire of the enemy, and how lightly their danger 
was regarded. This was but one of many signs of 
the little gratitude that was felt towards these service- 


* The author of ike “History of 
ike Siege of Delhi/* sap; “There 
were tpn Natives for every European 
in camp. In every troop of Artillery 
there were four times ns man}" Ha¬ 
lite as Europeans ; m the Cavalry 
two men for every horsey without 
them tlie wen k could not go ou. 1 * 
f Take, for example, the foliow- 
iitgj illustrative of the good and gal¬ 
lant conduct, of some of our Native 
1 lcry dr; vets. 1 1 is from a !eI ter 
addressed to the author : “ When 
returning from this day’s work, my 
guns, brought up the rear, and I had 
to kohl the mutineers in cheek* 
picking up any of our wounded mid 


placing them on my limbers until 
they could he provided for. Our of 
my Native drivers was afiot through 
the leg and the bone broken below 
the knee. He was riding one of the 
leaders in Uic gun-team, I rode up 
and told him to stop the gim until 
I could dismount him ; but he said, 
f Kneti-purwau-neh (never mjitd) 3 
Sahib, 1 would sooner remain on my 
horse with my pan/ And ho would 
have remained had 1 not insisted on 
dismounting him and placing him in 
a dooly- This was the so* 5. of spirit 
many of my Natives showed through- 
0 ut,' 1 —■ MS. O?rr f ■ c p u f a , t. v, 
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able auxiliaries. But there was more than this 
negative link indl mess, For many of our people in 
Camp, in return for the good services of the Natives, 
gjio e hack only the words and blows of contumely 
and insult more readily even than in quiet timc%£ 
Those times wore changed, but we were not changed 
with them. The sturdy iron of the national character 
was so inflexible that the heat of the furnace through 
which we were passing had not yet inclined it to 
bend. As arrogant, ns intolerant, and as fearless os 
ever, we still closed our eyes to the fact that our lives 
lay in the hollow of the hand which we so despised* 
Even in the midst of disasters and humiliations, which 
would- have softened and enfeebled others, our pride 
of race still upheld us, stern, hard, and immovable. 


+ The following statement is 
made by the author'of the "Siege of 
Delhi , {< So main sanguinar)’ Fights 
md executions had brutalised our 
men, that they now regarded the life 
of n Native as of 1 -s valise tbeu that 
of the meanest of animals ; nor had 
tboir officers endeavoured by precept 
or example to correct thorn. , . , , 
Men of Wmatut y were shocked, imd 
Jills made the most reckless reflect. 
.... The spirit of exasperation 
which existed aguistsi Natives at this 
lime will scarcely be believed in 
Europe. Servants, a class of men 
who behaved, on the whole, through* 
out the mutiny With astonishing 
fidelity, were'treated even hy man y 
of t lie office ns wild outrageous 
harshness. The men beat ami ill- 
used them. In the batteries they 
would rn .ke the bhemdies {water- 
carriers), to whom they allowed more 
himlnes-: than to the rest, -it out of 
the works to give them water. 
Many of the unfortunates wore killed. 
The sick syces, gmss-cuOcra, and 
dooly-bcarerSj many of whom were 
wounded In our service, lay for 
months on Use ground, exposed to 
the sun. by day and the cold at night- \ 


and it was with difficulty that one or 
two medical men could get, for those 
undei 1 their care, a few vnrds of 
canvas or a reed-hut under which 
they might huddle together. A 
general massacre of the iuhab.itftia.ta 
of Delhi, a large number of whom 
were known to wish us success, was 
openly proclaimed. Bloodthirsty 
boys might ba heard feeammending 
tivd; all the Native orderlies, Irre¬ 
gulars, and other < poorbcalis ’ in 
our camp should he shot. These 
sentiment 8 were not, those of all, uur 
of the host and wisest ; but few ven¬ 
tured to gainsay them A Although 
tills b au anonymous work, the 
authorship b well known, and carries 
some weight of authority with it. 1 
am boufid. however, to say that some 
of my infonnaetaj to whom I have 
referred with especial reference to 
the alleged inhumanity of our people 
towards the Natives In camp, are dis¬ 
posed to doubt whether it manifested 
itself during the siege more strongly 
than before the mutiny. It is snid 
to have been only the old normal 
state of tilings ui altered, imrc- 
pressed, 
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And in spite of all human calculations, and in defiance 
of all reason, the very obduracy and intolerance, 
,which might have destroyed us in this conjuncture, 
were in effect the safeguard of the nation. That 
stubborn, unyielding self-reliance, that caused the 
noblest of our enemies to say that the English never 
knew when they were beaten, had caused the Indian 
races to believe that if a single white man were left 
in the country, he would regain the Empire for his 
race. And though it is impossible for those who sit 
deliberately in judgment upon such conduct towards 
a subject people not to condemn it, the fact remains 
that this assertion,' this appearance of strength, u:as 
strength in the midst of our weakness. 

Meanwhile, within the walls of Delhi the national 
character was shaping events with equal force and 
distinctness. There were feebleness and irresolution 
and divided councils in high places, and elsewhere a 
great antagonism of interests, internecine strife, op¬ 
pression, and misery not to be Counted. Whilst the 
English were clinging together and moving as one 
man, the inmates of Delhi were dislocated and dis¬ 
tracted. The Court, the Soldiery, the industrial in¬ 
habitants were in deadly feud the one with the other, 
and as the numbers of our enemies increased, their 
difficulties also increased. A state of things had 
indeed arisen very fatal to the continued supremacy 
of the King, the circumstances of which will be de¬ 
tailed in another chapter of this history* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

QUESTION OF THE ABANDONMENT OF BBSEfA’TDR -VIEWS OF Sill JOUX UW* 

RIft'Cfi, COLON Eh EDWAttDM, AND GENE RAT, NtcnOURlX—> UItT IIpR 1HS- 
AS UAHS IN IHJ1 rL‘6?JA I5—ililliLUla AND SEALKOTE—THE M0YA$&ffr COLUMN 
AFFAIR OF THE TIU KM 00 OTAin— NICHOLSON AT DELHI—THE BATTLE OF 
NUJLFOirUlL 

The hope of the Army before Delhi in the noble 1857. 
efforts of Sir John Lawrence was mil doomed to be 
disappointed. It has been seen how he responded to ot r^reu™' 
every call for reinforcements; how, as time went on, 
and the pride of the Mogul was still unbroken, the 
great Punjab Commissioner was little by little strip¬ 
ping his province of its most reliable troops, until it 
appeared to others that he was going too far in these 
sacrificial efforts. A great conflict of opinion, in¬ 
deed, had arisen among the leading intelligences of 
the Punjab. To the chiefs of the great Peshawur 
Council it seemed that the maintenance of the integ¬ 
rity of the frontier was a paramount necessity, to 
which all other considerations' should yield. Before 
the end of May, Edwardes had written to the Chief 
Commissioner, saying: “ Things seem to be settling 
down in Hindostan, and to be pretty safe throughout 
the Punjab, and I think that if you could in any 
way manage, it would only be prudent to throw some 
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_n(>re strength upon this point For I’eshawm 
vital point, os it were, and if we conquer here we are 
safe everywhere, whereas disaster here would roll 
down the Punjab, It was absolutely necessary to 
disarm the regiments, and yet it recoils on us, lor we 

want Native troops.We must husband our 

Europeans, and we do so. We carry them about on 
elephants and carts like children. If they want a 
post-chaise per man they must have it Can yon not 
think of any way to help ns at this pinch.'' . . . ^ ou 
know on wlmt a nest of devils we stand. Once Jet 
us take our foot up, and we shall he stung to death. * 
But the eyes of the Chief Commissioner were turned 
in another direction, and far other thoughts were 
pressing on his mind. Peshawur seemed to him to 
be a source of infinite weakness to the whole Empire. 
Sir John Lawrence had ever held fast to the opinion 
that the recovery of Delhi was an object of such mag¬ 
nitude, that all else was dwarfed beside it ; and in 
the stedfcat pursuit of this object he was prepared 
even to abandon the Peshawur valley, leaving it in 
the hands of Dost Mahomed of Caubul in free and 
friendly cession, and retiring within the line of the 
Indus. For Peshawur was ever a great blister to our 
European Army, drawing thither to the frontier 
regiment upon regiment, and battery upon battery, 
whose presence could not be dispensed with so long 
as we- held those dangerous breadths of country 
beyond the river. To release these regiments from 
the necessity of keeping watch and ward upon the 
border would have been immense gain to us at such 
a time. So Lawrence proposed, in the event, of the 
weakness of our European Army threatening with 
failure the enterprise against Delhi, to invite the 
* Colonel Bdwtunfo* to Sir John Lawrence, May 27.— itjSfc Cormjmdme, 
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Ameer ot Cftubul to Peshawur, to ask him, in pur¬ 
suance of his alliance with the British Government, 
to occupy the valley with his troops, anti finally to 
promise that, if he should remain true to us, the 
British Government would make over the coveted 
territory to him in perpetuity, 

lo this effect, therefore, Lawrence wrote to Ed- 
ward.es, telling him to consult Nicholson and Cotton 
on the expediency of the projected movement. The 
letter w as written on the 9th of June. His Seeretmy 

Captain Hugo Jaraojj a man of great mental vigour 
capable m action as in council, but who seems to 
hive shared the common Lite of Secretaries, of w hom 
little more account is taken than of the pens they 
wml^ and to have received tar less than the credit 
which he deserved—was startled by the proposal, and 
recorded a memorandum against it. With charac¬ 
teristic frankness and candour John Lawrence sent 
it on to Peshawur, adding a note to it in the follow¬ 
ing words: “ Here is James’s view of the matter. 

AU appears to depend upon the if in the third line If 
we can hold the Pmijaub, doubtless we should retain 
1 eshawuF. But r do not think that we could do so. 

-Troops from England could not be in Calcutta before 
October, and up here before December or January. 

A retreating army which has not been-beaten can 

command supplies.One thing appears to be 

most certain, which is, that if disaster occurs at Delhi, 
ail the Native Regulars, and some of the Irregulars 
(perhaps many) will abandon us, Wo should,' then, 
take time by the forelock.” 

^ but there was. nothing in this to convince Hie Protest of 
i eshawur Council. Nicholson had just returned CoI, ' mof ;JK» 
from his first great raid, and he and Cotton con- 5iaLdfS ' 
curred with Edwardes heartily in their opposition to 
vm. n. 2 r 
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the project: “ We (Edwardes, Nicholson, find Sydney 
Cotton),” wrote Edwardes on June 11, “ are unani¬ 
mously of opinion that with God’s help we cun and 
will hold Peshawur, let the worst, come to the worst, 
and it would be a fatal policy to abandon it and to 
retire across the Indus. It is the anchor of the 
Punjab, and if yon take it up the whole ship will 
drift to sea, For keeping the mastery of the Punjab, 
there are only two obligatory points—the I*eshawur 
valley and the Maunjha; all the rest are mere depen¬ 
dencies, Mooltan is valuable as the only practicable 
line of retreat to the sea; but if we hold on resolutely 
to Peshawur and 'he Maunjha, we shall never need 
to retreat. If yon abandon Pcshawui, you give up 
the Trans-Indus; and giving up the Trans-Indus, you 
give up the homes of the only other troops besides 
Europeans from whom you expect aid. . . . The loyalty 
of the Mooltanee Pathan. border is a source of tire 
greatest comfort to us now, but what, a blow to them 
if we let the Afghans overrun the Deraj at. And as to 
a friendly transfer of Peshawur to the Afghans, Dost 
Mahomed would not; be a mortal Afghan—-he "would 
be an angel—if he did not assume our day to be gone 
to India, and follow after us as an enemy. . . , Eu¬ 
ropeans cannot retreat—Caubul would come, again 1 
. We believe that at Peshawur and Lahore we can 
ride out the gale, if it blow big guns, till the cold 
weather comes, and the English, people send us a white 
army, in whom (to use the slang of the day) implicit 
confidence’ can be placed.” And again on the follow¬ 
ing day: “The more I think over your proposal to 
abandon Peshawur, the more fatal it seems, and laiu 
convinced that whatever doubt may hang over our 
attempt to hold it, the attempt to give it up would be 
certain ruin." Eight days afterwards lie wrote again, 
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earnestly: “ I don’t know anything in this 
that; has surprised me so much as the judgment 
you have now formed on this subject. It is useless 
te re-discuss it; hut 1 earnestly hope you will never 
have cause to propose it to Government, and that if 
you do, Government may not consent, for I. believe 
that the move would be more damaging than any 
other we could make. As to deliberately giving up 
the Trans-Indus, by choice as a boundary, on the 
score of expense, it surprises me more and more, lor 
you and 1 have often considered this matter, and I 
always understood you to be convinced that the Indus 
is not a practicable boundary, and that it would take 
an army of twenty thousand men or more between 
Attock and Mooltan, and never be secure.” 

To this the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly m*plj of Sir 
setting forth the advantages of concentrating the Jolm 
Britis'h forces in the territories upon the hither side im 
of the Indus: “ Here we are,” he wrote, i( with three 
European regiments, a large artillery, and some of 
our best Native troops locked up across the Indus— 
troops who, if at Delhi, would decide the contest in a 
week. What have we got for all the rest of ilic 
Punjab? We have barely two thousand Europeans. 

I doubt if we have so many holding the posts of 
Phi lour, Govindghnr, and Eerozepore, Lahore, and 
Mooltan. YV e have not a man more with a white 
face whom we can spare. We cannot concentrate 
more than we have now done, except' by giving tip 
Rawul-Pindee, and eventually Peshawur. Should 
the Siklis rise, our condition on this side the Indus 
will be well-nigh desperate. With the Peshawur 
force on this side we should be irresistibly strong, 
i here was no one thing which tended so much to the 
ruin of Napoleon in 1814 as the tenacity with which, 

2 e 2 
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after tlie disasters at Leipsic, he clung to the line of 

Juac 22 . ^be instead of falling back at once to that of the 

Rhine. He thus compromised all his garrisons 
beyond the Elbe, and when he was beaten in the 
field, these gradually had to surrender. But these 
troops would have given him the victor}' had they 
been at his side at Bentzen, and the other conflicts 
which followed Leipsic." 

.Time 25. On the evening of June '25 the, Peshawar Com¬ 
missioner received from Sir John Lawrence, at 
Rawul-Pindee, a message in the,following words: 
“A severe action (at Delhi), apparently with little 
result, on the 23rd. Bareilly mutineers en route to 
Demi. Gwalior Contingent have mutinied. Agent 
has left. If matters get worse, it is my decided 
opinion that die Peshawur arrangements should take 
effect. Our troops before Delhi must be reinforced, 
and that largely. They must hold their ground.” 
On the receipt of this message, Edwardes, Cotton, 
and James* met together in Council and determined 
on another remonstrance against the project, which 
from the first, hour of its enunciation had so much 
disturbed and alarmed them. The letters of the 
Chief Commissioner were sufficiently perplexing, but 
they suggested rather proposal and discussion than 
immediate action, whilst the brief, expressive sen¬ 
tences of the telegram indicated an intention to do 
the tiling and at once. The language, indeed, was 
fast becoming the language of absolute instruction. 
There was no time to be lost. The chief military and 
the chief civil authority at Peshawpr, therefore, put 
forth severally energetic written protests against what 
they believed to be so fatal a measure. (t We have 

* Captain James lind by tilts time Nicholson ns Deputy -Commissioner 
been appointed to succeed Colonel at Pcslmwnr. 
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pushed our conquests,” wrote General Cotton, t: up to 
the very mouths of the Afghanistan passes, and at 
this very moment, by God’s blessing, our strongest 
position In India is at the mouth of the Khyber. By 
our good rule we have engaged the affections (I may 
say) to a considerable extent of the border tribes, and 
in the hour of need they (who, not many years since, 
were our most bitter enemies), relying on our great 
name and power, have come forward to help us 
against the disaffection of the very troops with whom 
we had conquered the Sikhs, Punjabees, and others. 
A retrograde movement from .Peshawur, believe me, 
would turn all these parties, now our friends, against 
us. The Punjab Irregular Force, Pathans, Sikhs, 
Punjabees, and such like, no longer respecting em¬ 
power, will, in all likelihood, turn against us, and 
their most valuable services be lost to us for ever. 
My dear Sir John, our removal from Peshawur cannot 
mil to be disastrous, and cannot be effected without 
immediate confusion throughout the whole of this 
part of the country, and throughout the length and 
breadth of British India. Hence the measure will 
seriously injure the interests of our forces in all 
quarters, whilst the additional strength to be gained 
would be small, and, indeed, we could afford no 
timely aid. In handing over the Peshawur district 
to the Dost (a measure which we may pretend to be 
a mere matter of expediency and not of necessity), 
the Afghans will at once see our weakness and will 
duly profit by the same against the common enemy. 
To this frontier, and to the present strength of our 
position on it, as well as to Calcutta at the opposite 
end of bur territory, we. must look for the recovery of 
our power throughout, the intermediate kingdoms of 
the Bengal Presidency. Our great name is upheld 
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on our frontier, whilst Calcutta and this seaboard, in 
the plenitude of power, with European reinforce¬ 
ments continually arriving, will afford eventually and 
more surely the necessary succour. At this very 
moment six or eight regiments of Europeans must bo 
between Calcutta and Delhi,-en route to the seat of 
war, and treble that amount will be eventually thrown 
in from home and elsewhere, and by such means must 
our supremacy be recovered. When could our troops 
reach the seat of war, and in what numbers arid con¬ 
dition ? These questions must be duly considered, 
arid by them the loss and gain of our removal from 
herifce be balanced and determined ou. I earnestly 
implore of you, my dear Sir John, to hold to our 
position on this frontier. The required succour must 
indeed be thrown in from Calcutta, not from this. 
When the reinforcements from above and below, at 
present in progress towards Delhi, have reached their 
destination, I feel confident that that city will again 
fall into our hands, and I am very much mistaken if 
disaffection does not then cease in all quarters, and 
our power being thus established, muting will gra¬ 
dually disappear throughout the land." 

On the same morning, Colonel Ed ward es wrote, 
with like decision: “General Cotton, James, and 
myself are all of opinion that you should not go on 
throwing away your means in detail by meeting 
General Reed's demands for reinforcements, Delhi 
is not India, and if General Reed cannot take it 
with eight thousand men, he will not take it with 
nine thousand or ten thousand. However impor¬ 
tant a point, it is only a point, and enough has 
been done for it You will serve the Empire better 
by holding the Punjab than by sacrificing the Pun¬ 
jab and recovering Delhi. You will sacrifice the 
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Punjab,- if yon either withdraw General Cotton» 
force from Peshawur, or fritter away Nicholson s 
Movable Column, already too weak. Make a ;-;ta/v ! I 
! Anchor, Hardy, anchor!’ To!l General 1 teed he 
can have no more men from here, and must either 
get into Delhi orith the men he has, or get re¬ 
inforcements from below, or abandon the siege and 
fall back on the Sutlej, leaving Delhi and its depen¬ 
dencies to be reorganised in the cold weather. There 
are two policies open to you—to treat the Punjab as 
secondary to the North-West Provinces and go on 
giving and giving troops to General Reed till you 
break down in the Punjab, or to maintain the Punjab 
as your first duty and the most important point of 
the two, and to refuse to give General Reed any more 
troops than you can spare. We are decidedly and 
distinctly of the latter opinion. . ... We consider 
that if you leave the Peshawur frontier, wc shall not 
hold together for a month, but be demoralised and 
despised, and ’educed to the condition of a dock of 
sheep. ... If you hold the Punjab, you will facili¬ 
tate the re conquest of India from the sea-board. Wc 
have only got to hold on. three months, Do not try 
too much. We are outnumbered. Stick to what 
you can do. Let us hold the Punjab, conic qui coute, 
and not give up one European necessary to that 
duty. Whatever takes place in Central India, we 
shall stand in a firm and honourable attitude if we 
maintain the capitals on the sea and the frontiers 
here. Between the two it is all a family quarrel-—an 
insurrection in our own house. If we let foreigners 
in from the frontier, the Empire is invaded. We 
may protend to make friendly presents of provinces, 
but we cannot disguise that wc have lost them by 
weakness. India has not yet recovered from our 
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The world ignores our 


voluntary cession of it after Pollock’s expedition, and 
knows well that we could not hold it. Do not repeat 
the policy, and give up the Trans-Indus. No words 
of mine can express my sense of the disgrace and 
ruin that it will bring upon us. It is abandoning 
the cause of England in the East. Don’t yield an 
mch oi frontier; gather up your resources, and 
restrict yourself to the defence of the Punjab. It is 
a practicable and a definite policy, and we will sup¬ 
port you to the last. ... If General Reed, with all 
the men you have sent him, cannot get into Delhi, 
let Delhi go. Decide on it at once. . . . Don’t let 
yourself be sucked to death as General Reed is doing. 
He has his difficulties, and we have ours. You have 


made vast efforts for him, and no one can blame you 
for now securing your own promise. . . . The Em¬ 
pire's reconquest hangs on the Punjab.” 

Whilst Cotton, and Edwardes were thus throwing 
all the earnestness of their natures into their letters 
to the Chief Commissioner, protesting against the 
abandonment of Pesbawur, Nicholson, who was pro¬ 
ceeding to take command of the Movable Column, 
visited Lawrence at Rawul-Pindee, and orally rei¬ 
terated the arguments on which the three friends 
based their opposition to the retrograde movement, 
Lawrence, however, still clung to his opinion. “Ad¬ 
mitting. he said, “ which I do, that there is much 
force in the arguments adduced in favour of the 
maintenance of our hold on Peshawur, what are we 
to do when all the British troops which we can 
scrape together, exclusively of those at Peshawur, 
have been despatched to Delhi and still more be re¬ 
quired? “ Rather than abandon Peshawur,” an¬ 
swered Nicholson, “ let us give up Murreo and. Raivul- 
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i'inJoc. Give up everyplace but Peshawur, Lahore, 1857. 
and Moolfan.’ To this Lawrence replied “that such June—,Tu.lv, 
a measure would isolate those three places, lock up a 
I me force m Peshawur, and expose us to destruction 
m detail" But nothing that Lawrence could tirge 
shook Nicholson’s deeply-grounded convictions. They 
parted. The soldier passed on to his appointed work. 

The statesman remained to ponder the, eagerly en¬ 
forced opinions of his chief advisers in the Punjab, 
whilst awaiting the decision of the Governor-General 
to watch the progress of events, and to do all in his 
power to avert the necessity, the apprehension of 
which had so much alarmed and perplexed him. 

He had written to Lord Canning on the 10th. of 
dune, enclosing the letter which on the day before he 
had sent to Edwardes; but communication with 
Calcutta was at that time slow and uncertain in the 
extreme, and the brief telegraphic message which he 
had asked for in reply had not arrived in the third 
week of July. The momentous question was still 
unsolved. Neither had come the order, “Hold on to 
Pesbawur to the last,' nor the permission, “ You may 
act as may appear expedient regarding Peshawur”—in 
one or the other of which forms he had requested that 
a telegraphic message might be sent to him. Events, 
as they were then developing themselves, seemed 
rather to strengthen the probability of the dreaded 
alternative being presented to us. He knew little of 
what was passing below Delhi, but there and in the 
Punjab itself were awkward symptoms of accumu¬ 
lated danger. The numbers of the enemy were in¬ 
creasing, and with numbers there was increased con¬ 
fidence within the great imperial stronghold. And 
regiment after regiment was falling away from its 
allegiance in the territories which John Lawrence ' 





1857. governed; so that we appeared to be drifting closely 
,Tu b'- and more closely upon the tenable alternative which 
he had so greatly dreaded. Still, therefore, he felt 
convinced that the advice which lie had given was 
wise and salutary; and again ho wrote to*Lord 
Canning on the 24th of July, saying: “ All these re¬ 
inforcements ought to enable our army to maintain 
itself in its present position, and allow the mutineers 
to expend their power against our entrenchments. 
But should further aid. be required from this quarter, 
our only resource would he to abandon Peshawur 
and Kohat, and to send the troops thus relieved on 
to Delhi. Tt seems to me vain to attempt to hold 
Lahore, and insanity to try to retain Peshawar, &c., 
if we are driven from Delhi. The Punjab will prove 
short work to the mutineers, when the Delhi Army 

is destroyed.My policy would then be to 

bring the troops from across the Indus and send them 
to Delhi; in the mean time to send all our women 
and children down the rivers to Kurrachee, and then, 
accumulating every fighting man we have, to join the 
Army before Delhi or hold Lahore, as might appear 
' expedient. Colonel Edwardes, General Cotton, and 
Nicholson are for maintaining our hold on Peshawur 
to the last:. They argue that we could not retire in 
fj, safety, and that the instant we attempted to make a 
retrograde movement all would be up against us. This 
I do not believe; but granting that insurrection Would 
immediately ensue, I maintain that the force at 
. * Pesfcwuv would make good its retreat. It contains 

more soldiers, more guns, more power, than that 
with which Pollock recovered Caubul after forcing 
the passage of the Khyber. Between Peshawur and 
the Indus are no defiles, but an open country ; the 
| only difficulty is the passage of the Indus, which, 
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with At took in our handy, ought not to be a work of 
danger. It is for your Lordship to decide what 
course we are to pursue. In the event of misfortune 
at Delhi, are wc to leave that Army to its fate and 
endeavour to hold its own, or shall we, by a timely 
retirement from beyond the Indus, consolidate our 
resources in the Punjab, and maintain the struggle 
under the walls of Delhi. 1 pray that yopr Lordship 
will decide one way or the other. If we are left to 
decide the matter ourselves, time will be lost in vain 
discussions; and by the time we decide on the proper 
course to follow, it will -prove too late to act effec¬ 
tually. 1 

Whjlst this appeal was slowly making its way to its My is, 
destination, an answer to Lawrence’s letter of the 10th of 

of June was circuitously travelling up to the Punjab. Canning. 

It was dated July 15, and it said: “The outbreak at 
Indore on the 1st will no doubt have interrupted the 
dawk as well as the telegraph to Bombay. I therefore 
send a steamer to Madras with this letter and the 
despatches which accompany it; and I shall request 
Lord Harris to telegraph to Lord Elphinstone my 
answer to your question regarding Posh awin'. It 
will be, ( Hold on to Peshawur to the last.’ I should 
look with great alarm to the effect in Southern India 
of an abandonment of Peshawur at the present time, 
or at any time until our condition becomes more 
desperate or more secure.” Thus, officially, was the* V- 
momentous question settled by the “highest autho- ' 
ritypractically, indeed, it had settled itself before 
Lord Canning’s letter was received. The contin¬ 
gency, which had been contemplated, Sever arrived ; 
it was not left for the nation to discern the evil effects 
of either the retreat from Delhi or the abandonment 
of Peshawur. Tire question never went beyond the 
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domain of discussion, and it is of litt-le use now to 
speculate as to which movement would hove been 
attended with the more disastrous results. But there 
would have been a grave omission from the pages of 
this history if there had been no mention of this dis¬ 
cussion. Eor nothing is more significant of the mag¬ 
nitude of the dangers which threatened our Indian 
Empire in the Summer and Autumn of 1857, than 
the fact that at a. time when the English held fast 
to the maxim, which Olive had enunciated nearly a 
century before, that “to stand still is danger, to re¬ 
cede is ruin,” the strong spirit of Sir John Lawrence 
counselled the abandonment of the frontier-station of 
Peshawur and the adjacent territory to the Afghans, 
who, not long before, had been our enemies in the 
held. It must be admitted that, at the time, the 
weight of authority bore heavily against the pro¬ 
posal ; and no man was more willing than Lawrence 
himself to acknowledge that a measure which met 
with strenuous opposition from such men ns those 
who set their faces against it, was certainly a doubt¬ 
ful measure.* But tune and maturity of reflection 



* It ought always to he re LHC in¬ 
hered that the strongest opponents 
of the measure were trie chief 
Peshawur oiliem, whose tendency 
it natiirriliy was to take a local view 
of the auestioti, Lawrence^ year* 
nfti rwardSjWilh characteristic frank- 
neag, wipe that "certainly, in hav¬ 
ing Herbert JSdwardes* Jolm Nidiol- 
** 01 *, tmd Sydney Cotton against me, 
it is clear that there was a great 
deal to he said on the other side," 
Indeed, their arguments, as to the 
danger of abandoning Peshawar, 
were altogether unanswerable, But 
so also were the arguments as to 
Uic danger of withdrawing t he Delhi 
Held Force. And this danger Sir 
John Lawrence was more capable of 
estimating fright than the liffb 


coi i ferlera cy of nulitaiy mti pol e tical 
ojiiot-rs cu the frontier. On tbo 
other hand it k to be observed that 
Neville Chamberlain, who knew well 
bow J nearlj the siege of Delhi had 
been raised, confessed after the cap¬ 
ture of the place, that lie concurred 
in the views, which Lawrence had 
declared some months before. It was 
Uh belief that to retreat from Delhi 
would have been absolute nun. "We 
should hft• c lost All our heavy guns 
ami mat- Ae!; our Native troops 
and our camp-followers would hava 
deserted us \ and our British force 
would have been worn down and 
destroyed. The Delhi Force could 
not have made good its retreat on 
the Punjab, and, in such circum¬ 
stance^ ibe Punjabee Force could 



did not affect his original convictions. He remained is 57 . 
stedfast to his first opinion; and years have rather July, 
increased than diminished the number of adherents 
to the policy which he enunciated when the crisis 
was upon us. Our larger and more accurate know¬ 
ledge of the state of affairs, that existed in the 
Summer of 1857, has taught us better to understand 
the arguments by which tiie Chief Commissioner 
justified a proposal, by which alone he conceived that 
in t he last resort he could secure the salvation of the 
empire. Those arguments, as more clearly discerned 
by the later light of history, may be thus briefly 
summarised: 


]\o one knew so well as John Lawrence what, ill The Question 
the months of June and July, was stirring the hearts iev ' t ' vn '' 
of the 'English leaders at Delhi, for to no one did 
they write so frequently, so fully and so freely, to 
declare their wants and to describe their prospects, 
lie knew that the thought of raising the siege was 
present to them • for it was before him in letters, 
some of which are quoted in these pages. He knew 
that all depended upon the support which he could 
give the besieging force. He did not disguise from 
himself for a moment the fact that the abandonment 


not have maintained itself atijUhoye. 
It was doubtful whether, with alUu 
available menus it could have rc*. 
treated on Mooltao. ,: ' It must be 
remembered, too, that Lord Canning, 
who took n very UJifavoarable view 
of Sir John Lawrence^ proposal, 
and attributed this policy to the 
failing health of the OMcf Commit 
Kroner, Uad no aeciuate knowledge 
of the btntfj of affairs at Delhi—be- 
tween which place and Calcutta all 
communication was cut off, and the 
capture of which still seemed to h 
a proximate evert of no sort of ddL 
cultv to the besieging Force. It 
should be added that the Lonisdens, 


w 1 m wete at. Oa adaltar at i 1 m tim e, 
looking at the question from the 
stand-penit of Afghan polities, sent 
an urgent missive in cipher* urging 
him to hold on to the last. 1 If 
PesMwur and Kohafe/* they maid, 
“are given up at this moment, we 
shall have ail Afghanis Ian down 
upon our hacks, besides thawing 
open the gate of Afghanistan* the 
K by her. for ever. , , . Don’t givy 
an inch of ground j but trust in 
Providence, light it out* and recal 
us sharp to help yovi”~M8. [The 
extracts preceding ere from unpub- 
ashed letter?.] 
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of Peshawur would be an immense evil; but those 
were times in which there was often only a choice of 
evils, and it seemed to Lawrence that, in a large 
imperial sense, the retirement of the British Army 
from Delhi would be the greater evil of the two. He 
stood pledged to the policy of regaining that great 
centre of Maliomedamsin, and crushing the rebellion 
rampant there in the name of the King; for he had 
himself earnestly and energetically, and with an 
overpowering force of argument, urged upon General 
Anson, at the commencement of the crisis, the. para¬ 
mount necessity of an immediate advance upon Delhi, 
at a time when the. chiefs of the Army Staff were 
representing the thing to be impossible. He was 
hound, therefore, in honour to do all that lay in his 
power to bring it to a successful issue. The policy 
which he had so stoutly advocated in May seemed 
still in June and July to be the policy which, the 
national safety imperatively demanded; nay, every 
succeeding day had rendered it more apparent to 
him that our inability to dispose of” Delhi was 
creating everywhere an impression of our weakness, 
which Was encouraging our enemies and enervating 
our friends. All eyes were turned towards that great 
city, and as weeks passed, and still it seemed that the 
English, who had gone to besiege had become the 
besieged, there was a growing mistrust as to the 
wisdom, of holding fast to the English alliance, which 
would soon have rendered us a friendless and feeble 
few, to be easily mastered and destroyed. With this 
knowledge pressing hourly upon him, Sir John Law¬ 
rence, the more he thought, was the more convinced 
that, in the last extremity'', if the paucity of British, 
troops before Delhi should render its capture impos¬ 
sible, and necessitate the withdrawal of our Army, 
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He would release the force posted in the Peshawur 
valley, anti make over the territory to the Ameer of 


Caubul . 

But it was never intended that this should be a 
precipitate movement, or that we should prematurely 
anticipate an extremity which might never arise. It 
was his design, in the first instance, to move all our 
ivomen and children to. the Lahore side of the Indus, 
so that our troops might retain their grip of the 
country unencumbered to the last moment, and then 
move lightly and rapidly across the river. The 
cession, it was felt, would be a source of unbounded 
delight to Dost Mahomed, and it was believed that 
though it might not secure the permanent fidelity 
and friendship of the Afghans, it would, for a time 
at least, hold them in the bonds of a flattered and 
self-satisfied durance, and afford.us the security of the 
forbearance which we desired. 


<SL 
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It has been said that there were increasing signs of The Jhelum 
general unrest in the Punjab. The most portentous of" 
these were the mutinies at Jhelum and Sealkote. 

The Jhelum cantonment lies on the bank of the river 
which bears that name. That the Fourteenth Sepoy 
llegiment posted there was on the brink of mutiny 
was well known. Sir Jehu Lawrence, therefore, de¬ 
spatched a force thither to disarm them—a small 
compact force consisting of some companies of the 
Twenty-fourth Queen’s, some Morse Artillery guns, 
under Lieutenant Henry Cookes, and a party of Lind’s 
Moolfanee Horse, the whole under the command of 
Colonel Ellice, of the Twenty-fourth. The Chief 
Commissioner had prepared a plan of operations 
for taking die Sepoys by surprise; hut the Colonel, 
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thinking that he knew better than any civilian how 
to manage an affair of this kind, departed from 
Lawrence's views, and sketched out a plan of his 
own. There was, therefore, no surprise. When the 
.Europeans were seen filing down the rising ground 
opposite the cantonment, the Sepoys knew what was 
coming. * Happening to he out on morning parade, 
they saw the English column advancing. Regardless 
oi the orders and entreaties of their officers, they 
began at once to load their muskets. The officers 



saw that they had no longer any power over their 
men, and sought safety with the European troops. 
Then the Sepoys took up their main position in the 
quarter-guard. It was a strong brick building, with 
a batflemented roof, erected for purposes of defence 
by Sir Charles. Napier, and afforded good cover to 
the insurgents, who threw out a party in advance to 
guard the approaches to it, whilst others took shelter 
In their Lines, the mud-huts of which had been loop- 
holed in expectation of the crisis. Our people were 
full of courage and enthusiasm, and they fiung them¬ 
selves headlong upon the enemy. Lind’s Mooltanees 
charged gallantly, but were met by a galling fire, 
which they could not resist. Cookes’ guns opened, 
but within too near a range, and the musketry of the 
enemy did better execution than our own Artillery at 
so short a distance. I he Sepoys fired from behind 
the cover of their mud-walls, and our grape was com¬ 
paratively harmless. But now the British Infantry 
came up with their intrepid commander at their head, 
and advanced full upon the quarter-guard. The attack 
was a gallant and successful one; the quarter-guard 


* Mil Cooper (" Crisis in the 
Pmij-il/’) says Colonel Germ id, full 
bf confidence in his men, had “in-* 


.formed them of the object of the 
European arrival/* 
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was carried, and the Sepoys then vacated their huts 
and fell back upon the empty lines of the Thirty- 
ninth, from which they were driven by the bursting 
of a well-directed shell to a village on the left of the 
cantonment* 

By this time the noon-day sun was beating fiercely 
down upon our exhausted people. Colonel Ellice had 
been carried from the field dangerously wounded. 
Captain Spring had been shot dead/* and we had 
lost many men and many horses in the encounter. 
Our troops had been marching from the hour of 
midnight, and had been actively engaged since sunrise. 
-Nature demanded rest; and it was sound discretion 
at such a time to pause in our offensive operations.. 
It would have been well, perhaps, if the pause had 
been longer and the renewed operations more carefully 
matured. At four in the afternoon, when the heat 
was still great, an attack on the village was ordered. 
Colonel Gerrard, of the Fourteenth, took command of 
the Force that went out to destroy the mutinous 
regiment, in whose fidelity he had once trusted The 
result was disastrous. Again the Sepoys had good 
cover, and we found ourselves entangled in streets, 
in which we suffered much, but could do little* The 
guns were brought up within too short a range, and 
the musketry of the enemy told with deadly offset 
upon the gunners, The Europeans, partly from 
fatigue, and partly, perhaps, from the stimulants 
which they had taken to reinvigorate themselves 
and the effect of the slant rays of the afternoon sun, 
are said to have (< staggered ” up to the village and to 
have been easily repulsed. The retreat was sounded, 

^ He hail left Koorlckec, as pre- and had only just joined hi a regj- 
viotislj stated, with Baird Smith, on meat when his career was thus closed 
the £9ih of Juna {ante, page $63), on the batlle-fleld, 

2 s 
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and our troops were withdrawn. Two guns were 
Julj 7 . carried back, hat a third, in spite of the gallant efforts 
of .1 deuteuant Bat tye, with a party of Mounted Police, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and was turned 
against our retreating people. 

Nothing more could be done on that evening. At 
s > dawn on the morrow the conflict was to be renewed. 
Both forces had bivouacked on the plain. But when 
day broke it was found that the mutineers had 
evacuated their position and fled. Many had been 
killed in the two engagements; some were drowned 
in the Jhclum; others fell into the hands of our 
Police, or were subsequently given up bv the Cash- 
mere authorities, in whose country they had sought 
refuge, and thus surrendered, they were blown away 
from our guns. Very few of them ultimately escaped ; 
but the manner in which the affair was managed 
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greatly incensed the Chief Commissioner. For, in 
plain words, with Horse, Foot, and Artillery, we were 
beaten by part of a regiment of Sepoys. If we bad 
quietly surrounded the village and attacked it in the 
cool of the evening, it is probable that not a man 
would ever have escaped from Jholmn. 

Mutiny at IVhen tidings of the sharp resistance of the Four¬ 
teenth reached Sealkote, a still more disastrous state 
of' things arose at that place. The station was com¬ 
manded by Brigadier Frederick Brind, an Artillery 
officer of high repute—a man of lofty stature and 
large proportions, who had done good service in Ins 
time, and who was still amply endowed with physical 
and mental vigour. But seldom was man left by 
bard circumstances in a position which afforded so 
little scope for the display of Ids power. The canton¬ 
ment had been stripped of European troops for the 
formation of the Movable Column, and there were 
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nearly a thousand Native soldiers—Horse and Foot 
—all armed and ready for action ,* In such cir¬ 
cumstances a commanding office lias no choice to 
make—no discretion to exercise. He must appear to 
trust his men whether he does or not; for to betray 
suspicion is surely to precipitate an outbreak. So to 
all outward appearance Brind had full confidence in 
his men, and as time went on the quietude of their 
demeanour seemed to justify more thrift the pretence. 
But when, on the 8tli of July, the Lines of Sealkote 
were all astir with the tidings that the Fourteenth at 
Jheluiii had been in action with the white troops, 
who had attempted to disarm them, it was felt by our 
people that the beginning of the tend had come. And 
there was another source of excitement on that even¬ 
ing, for a messenger had come from Delhi, bringing 
a summons from the King commanding them to join 
the Iloyal Army. The 'high!:- was, therefore, one of 
preparation. On the morning of the 9th everything 
was ready. 

Sealkote was a large, and had been an important 
military station. In quiet times European troops 
had been stationed there in large numbers, with the 
usual results. There were good barracks and com¬ 
modious houses and pleasant gardens, and more than 
the wonted‘number of English gentlewomen and 
young children. There were a church and a chapel, 
and other indications of the progress of western civili¬ 
sation. When, therefore, the storm burst, there was 
much that lay at the mercy of the enemy, and on 
our side no possible means of defence. Before the 

* 11 Brigadier Blind protested disarm. But, to the Inst, ho shared 
against ‘he European troops being in the belief (almost grievous) in Hie 
entirely removed* imd desired that honour of the Sepoy.” — Gasper's 
two hundred a d fifty should re- Crisis hi the Punjab, “ 
maim In reply, lie way requested to 

2 s 2 
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sound of the morning-gun had been heard through¬ 
out the cantonment, and our people, according to 
their wont, had mounted tlieir horses or entered their 
carriages, to proceed to their wonted duties, or to 
take the air before the sun was high above the 
horizon, the Sepoys had planted pi cruets all round 
the place, to prevent the escape of the Feringhees. 
And presently the din and uproar of rebellion an¬ 
nounced to our people, just waking from their slum¬ 
bers, that the Sepoys had risen. Our officers were 
soon mounted and on their way to the paradf ground. 
The truth was then only too apparent. The troopers 
of the IS in th weny already i n their saddles, antP the 
Forty- sixth were under arms. Our people were sud¬ 
denly' brought face to face with mutiny’ in its worst 
form. All circumstances and conditions were in the 
last degree unfavourable to the English. Sealkote 
was one of the great stations at which there had been 
a gathering of detachments from different regiments 
for the new rifle practice, and, therefore,, great op¬ 
portunities of conspiracy'. It lay in proemnty to the 
Jummoo territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
who the Sepoys believed, and our authorities feared, 
would, in the hour of danger, forsake his alliance; 
and it: v r as utterly without any defence of European 
troops. So when the hour came to strike, the con¬ 
fidence and audacity of the enemy had everything to 
foster and encourage them. 

As ever, the Cavalry were foremost in the work of 
mutiny—foremost, in their greed for blood. Mounted 
on good chargers, they could vide with rapidity from 
place to place, and follow the white men on horse- 
hack or in their carriages, and shoot them down ns 
they rode. For weeks the outburst had been ex¬ 
pected, and every English inhabitant of Sealkote had 
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thought painfully over the coming r risks, ami had 
calculated the host means of escape. The only place 
of safety for which hey could make was the old Fort, 
once the stronghold of the Sikh Chief, Tej Singh, 
and to this, when they saw that nothing could be 
done to arrest the tide of rebellion, which was already 
at the flood, they endeavoured to make good their 
retreat. Some happily reached the Fort. Others 
perished on the way. A ball from the pistol of a 
mounted trooper entered the broad' back of the Bri¬ 


gadier, and he was carried to the Fort only to die. 
The Superintending Surgeon, Graham, was shot dead 
in his buggy, as hid daughter sat by his side.* Another 
medical officer of the same name was 11 killed in his 


carriage among his children.” A Scotch missionary, 
named Hunter, on his way to the Fort in a carriage, 
with his wife and child, was attacked bysomechu- 
prassies of the gaol-guard, and all three were ruth¬ 
lessly murdered. The Brigade-Major, Captain Bishop, 
was killed, in the presence of his family, under the 
very walls of the Fort. Some hid themselves during 
> he day, and escaped discovery and death almost by 
a miracle. Some were preserved by their own men, 
and concealed till nightfall in the Lines. The officers 
of the Forty-si xfli, who had remained with their men 


* His daughter escaped. She was 
dragged to the Cavalry Guard, where 
site 14 found CtJcmel and Mrs, Lome 
Campbell surrounded by a few faith¬ 
ful troopers, who conducted them in 
safety lo the Fort.”—There is a sig- 
mlicaut cmummfcajy on this incident 
jn one of Herbert Bdwtirdc&’s letters 
W John Lawrence ; 11 These indivi¬ 
dual stories convey better notions 
t han public despatches, in ordinary 
times India would have slnuldenti 
over Dr. Graham shot dead in Ids 
daughter’s anus. Now, ait we say 
h 3 * What a wdliderful escape Miss 


Graham has had! 5 -' Habituated* 
after two months of mutiny and mas¬ 
sacre, to horrors of this kiucL the 
recital of Liitim had ceased io create 
the in tease sensations which they 
had once caused. And so, m this 
History, it will be observed, as it pro¬ 
ceeds; that whilst the earlier trui;e- 
dievthcii novel and strange to the 
Furore an mind, arc dwelt upon ia 
detail some of the later ones are 
dismissed with the brevity of a tele - 
graphic message. In this the nar¬ 
rative only reflects the varying tem¬ 
perature of the times. 
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until the road between the Parade-ground and the 
Fort was closed by the enemy, rode off towards 
Gfogran wallah, and reached that place, scorched and 
weary—hut not hungry and athirst, for the villagers 
fed them on the way—after a mid-day journey of 
some forty miles. The personal incidents of that 
9th of July at Sealkote would fill an interesting 
and exciting chapter. But there is nothing stranger 
in the 3tory than the fact that two of our field officers 
—one. Colonel of a regiment—were invited to take 
command of the mutineers, and to lead them to 
Delhi, with a promise of high pay, and a significant 
pledge: not perhaps without a. touch of irony in it, 
that they might, always spend the hot weather on 
the Hills. 

Whilst our people were seeking safety within the 
walls of the old Fort, and securing their position by 
strengthening its defences, the Sepoy mutineers were 
revelling in the work of spoliation with the congenial 
companionship of the criminal classes. The old story, 
so often already told, and still to be told again and 
again, was repeated here: the mutineers made for 
the Gaol, released the prisoners, plundered the Trea¬ 
sury, destroyed the Cuteherry with all its records, 
blew up the magazines, and gutted the houses of the 
Christian inhabitants. If there were any special cir¬ 
cumstance about the Sealkote insurrection, it was 
that the household servants of our English officers, 
generally faithful, or at least neutral, on these occa¬ 
sions, took on active part against their old masters. 
That they knew what was coming seems to be proved 
by the fact that the Brigadier’s sirdar-bearer, or chief 
body servant, an “old and favourite" domestic, took 
the caps off his master’s pistols in the night, as they 




lay beside him while he slept-.* And how thoroughly 18*7. 
they cast in their lot with the soldiery is demon- ,Tl, h & - 


stinted with equal distinctness by the fact that they 
afterwards fought against us, the Brigadier’s khan- 
saman, or butler, taking an active part in operations 
which will be presently described. There seems to 
have been perfect cohesion between ail classes of our 
enemies—the mutineers, the criminals from the gaols, 
the 1 ‘ Goojurs ” from the neighbouring villages, and 
the servants from the houses and bungalows of the 
English. From sunrise to sunset- the work went on 
bravely. Everything that could be carried off by our 
enemies was seized and appropriated; even the old 
station-gun, which morning and evening had pro¬ 
claimed the hours of uprising and down-setting. And 
nearly everything belonging to us, that- could not be 
carried off, was destroyed and defaced, except—a 
si range and unaccountable exception—the Church 
and Chapel, which the Christians had reared for the 
worshipping of the Christian’s God. 

Before nightfall, all this rabble had made off for 
the Havoc river, on their way to Delhi, rejoicing in 


* Tills might lie supposed to bate 
.arisen merely frpfli the instifttfi of 
solf-presorratlcm if it had not been 
for the eft 01 vconduct of these do- 
mi sites* It Is certain that, in in any 
parU of the country, tlic Native 
sc vants were m a state of deadly 
ft nr lest their .enraged master, seek¬ 
ing objects for their revenge, should 
turn upon them and k til them. There 
Is an aneedt to illustrative of this, 
almost too good to be an llmntioiL 
It, Is said that a gentleman hi Cal¬ 
cutta, observing one day a strange 
table-servant waiting at dinner, 
naked him who lie v, as and how lie 
came there * His answer was* “Hum 
budkte baiUji^hib 31 I am a sub¬ 


stitute”) ; and he explained that bo 
bad come to take the place tem¬ 
porarily of a member ol the esU- 
Misbraent who was sick—a common 
practice in Anglo-Indian domestic 
life* A few days afterwards the old 
servant returned to his work, look ¬ 
ing very sleek and well ; and when 
bis master questioned him as to the 
cause of lija afosenu\ he naively 
replied that lie hud received secret 
informitibn that, on a civni day 
just passed, the ^nhib-logue intended 
to shoot rdl their Nativ e servants, in 
the middle of dinner, aiul that, there¬ 
fore , bo lmd thought it pnulcut to 
scud a rt brnlhe 11 tu be shot, in his 
place. 



and excited by, their day’s work. It was a delightful 
Jul.v U—10. relief to the inmates of the decayed old Fort, who 
now thought that if the danger were not wholly past, 
at least the worst of it was over It has been said 
that they “slept more soundly and fearlessly than 
they had slept for weeks before. The mine had ex¬ 
ploded and they had escaped.”* It is often so; the 
agony of suspense is greater than that of the dreaded 
reality. But there was one there to whom no such 
relief was to be given. The Brigadier jay dying. A. 
true soldier to the last, he had, whilst the death- 
pangs were upon him, .issued his orders for the 
defence of' the Fort, and for w T hnt little else could he 
done in that extremity. But the ball from the 
trooper's pistol had done its work, and though Brind 
lingered through the night, he died before the sun 
hud risen; and ail felt that a brave man and a 
capable officer was lost to the country, which he had 
so well served. 

NfcMitri The triumph of the Sealkote Mutineers was bur. 

vabluCottmii brief. Retribution followed closely on their victory 
On the 22nd of June, Colonel John Nicholsop 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, bad taken coni- 
n'and of the Movable Column. That so young an 
officer should be appointed to such a command, in 
defiance of what were called the “claims” of many 
officers in the Division of longer standing and higher 
rank, was an innovation by no means grateful to 
the Departments or to the Seniority-mongers in the 
service, but it startled many with a pleasurable sur¬ 
prise. and to some it was a source of infinite re¬ 
joicing. Elderly men with elderly wives, who had 
never heard of such a thing before, affected to think 
that there was no great wisdom in the appointment, 


/ 
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NICHOLSON AND THE MOVABLE COLUMN. 

and showed their contempt by talking of Apster 1887. 
Nicholson. Of this the young General could afford ;ailc “ J 
to speak tenderly. “ I fear,” he wrote to Edwardcs 
on the 17th of June, “ that my nomination will give 
great offence to the senior Queen’s officers, but I 
shall do all in my power to get on well with them. 

I feel so sorry for the disappointment; they must ex¬ 
perience, that I think I shall be able to put up with 
a great deal of coldness without taking offence.” But 
among the younger officers of the Army, especially 
among those in the Movable Column, the selection 
was most popular. The exigencies of the General 
Staff having taken Chamberlain, to Delhi, there was 
not a. man in the Nr my whose selection would have 
been more welcome to those who meant work, and 
were resolute to do it. When Echvardes wrote to 
John Lawrence, saying, il You have been very 
vigorous in pushing down reinforcements, and those 
appointments of Chamberlain and Nicholson are 
worth, armies in this crisis. . . . Amid the mins of 
the Regular Army these two I rregular Pillars stand 
boldly up against the sky, and 1 hope the Tom¬ 
noddies will admire their architecture,” he expressed 
the sentiments of all the bolder spirits in the Army, 
eager to be led, not by age and rank, but by lusty 
manhood in its prime, and who could, see better hope 
for a glorious deliverance even in the rashness and 
audacity of youth than in the irresolution and in¬ 
activity of senile command. It was truly a great 
v day. for India, when it was decreed that Chamberlain 
, should go down to Delhi and Nicholson place himself 
1 at the head of the Movable Column in the Punjab. 

The force of which Brigadier-Gen era! Nicholson 
took command consisted of Her Majesty’s Fifty-second 
Light Infantry; a troop of European Horse Artillery, ' 
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iss,. under Major Dawes, an excellent officer. who had 
ime—July, done good ssrrice in the Afghan war; a Horse But- 
tcry, also European, under Major George Bourchicr; 
tlte 1 hh’ty-third 1 * and Thirty-fifth Sepoy Regiments ; 
and a wing of the Ninth Cavalry. He joined the 
iorec at Jullundlmr, and moved thence to Philkmr, 
as though he had been marching down upon Delhi. 
iiien some -people shook their heads find wondered 
what he was doing in thus carrying down with him 
many hundreds of Sepoys, with rebellion in their 
hearts, only to swell the host, of the enemy. What 
ho was really doing was soon apparent. He was in¬ 
tent oil disarming the Native regiments. But as this 
was to be best accomplished by secrecy and sudden¬ 
ness, lie did. not blazon his design about the Camp, 
But in good time, the necessary instructions were 
? h '™' 0n the morning of the 26th of June, the 


third an 


r 

id 


Thirty-fifth 

Hegimenfca, 


Column was under the walls of the fort of Philtour. 
Ihe guns Were drawn up on the road and un- 
limbcred, the Fifty-second taking post on both flanks. 
The Sepoy Regiments marched on, little dreaming of 
what was to come. Nicholson had given orders to 
the Police that, on the first sound of firing, the 
bridge across the river should be cut away, so as to 
prevent all chance of escape if the Sepoys should 
break and fly with their arms in their hands. Lean¬ 
ing over one of B our chiefs guns, he said to that 
officer, “ If they bolt, you follow us hard as you can; 
the bridge will have been destroyed, arid we shall 
have a second Sobraon on a small scale. ”f But the 
Sepoys did not bolt. In the presence of those guns, 
they felt that it would be madness to resist the 


* The Thirty .third, which kid f Bourchiert JEiait Months' Cam. 
pcen stationed at Haoshyapoor, palm, 
jomca the column nm PMlour. 
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so they sullenly piled their arms at the word 1657. 
of command. ,Tu b- 

Having disarmed the two Infantry regiments. 

Nicholson determined to retrace his steps from 
Pliillour, and to pitch his camp at* Umritsur. On 
the 5th he was at that place, the central position of 
which recommended itself to him, as it enabled Mm 
to afford speedy aid, if required cither to Lahore or - 
the Jullundhur Doab, while at the same time it over¬ 
awed the Maunjba, and rendered hopeless any attempt 
to mutiny on the part of the Fifty-ninth Regiment 
stationed in the cantonment.* On the morning of 
the 7th, the stirring news of the mutiny of the 
Fourteenth at Jhclmu reached liis Camp, and he 
hoped hour after hour to be comforted by the tidings 
that Colonel Ellice had defeated and destroyed them. 

But the day passed, and the night also was spent, 
and still the wished-for intelligence did not come, 
but in its place were ominous tidings of disaster; so 
on the morning ol the 9th, Nicholson, with reluct¬ 
ance which he frankly expressed,f proceeded to 
disarm the Fifty-ninth, There was a punishment Disarming of 
parade that morning. A rebel or a deserter was to[^J’' !Ly ' 
be executed, and all the troops, European and Native, 
were ordered out to witness the ceremony. The 
ground selected lay between the city and the fort, 
about a mile from the cantonment, and there the 
regiments and the guns were drawn up on parade, 
and the ghastly ceremony was duly performed. This 
done, the Sepoys of the Fifty-ninth, who only the 

Brtgad ier' General Nieholsmi to committal if si If many way, nor do 
Adjtitaiij Oei^Uil of flic Army, 1 believe find it d to die day it wa* 

JiilylS. 18&7. disarmed lt> hud any Intention of 

f <l I feel bound to place cm comtnfrfiug itself; and I yhry deeply 
record my belief tlmt both In conduc t rer/rel. that even as a precantionary 
<md feeling tins re^ment waa quite measure it t hou Id have become my 
m exccption&r<diie. It had mutiirr duty to disarm it ”—BiA 
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]S 57 , day before had been complimented on their loyalty, 
Jll h> ia were ordered to lay down their arms. 1 hough sur¬ 
prised and bewildered by the command, they obeyed 
without a murmur; and though many men of the 
£ Regiment were Wot present on parade, and, therefore, 
a. quantity of arms were still left in possession of the 
Sepoys, they testified the sincerity of their obedience 
: , by afterwards voluntarily surrendering them. 

Thus were the teeth of another Native regiment 
’ quietly drawn, and the danger glaring at us from the 
ranks of our own Sepoys was greatly diminished. 
Elsewhere the same process, as Nicholson now learnt, 
was going on with more or less success. At Rawul - 
Pindee were the Fifty-eighth Regiment and two 
of <*n»i> a,lie8 of the Fourteenth—the regiment "which 
tii ■ Fifty- had ifouglit so desperately at Jhelum. A letter from 
eighths jy n , J obji Lawrence announced that the business of 
lis irniing had been done, but in no very satisfactory 
manner. ‘‘We have disarmed,” the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner wrote to Nicholson on the 7th, “the seven 
companies of the Fifty-eighth and the two companies 
uf the Fourteenth. We had three guns and two 
hundred and forty Europeans, and were very nearly 
having a fight. The main body broke and bolted to 
their lines, and we did not. tire on them. After about 
an hour’s work, however, during which a good many 
loaded, we got all but about thirty to lay down their 
anus. The latter bolted, and about half were killed 
od' taken by the Police Sowars. Miller was badly 
wounded a little above the right wrist; both bones 
were broken. He had a narrow escape. A Sepoy 
gave him a dig in the chest with his bayonet, but 
somehow or other the wound was slight.” At the 
same time Edwardes was reporting the entire success 
of his arrangement for the disarming of the Sepoys of 
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the Twenty-fourth at Fort Mackesom* By tae help 
ol' Brougham’s mountain guns and some detachments 
of the Punjab Irregular Force this was accomplished 
without a hindrance or a hitch; and the disarmed 
Sepoys were marched into Peshawar, escorted by 
Brougham’s guns, whilst the, Fort was garrisoned 
by some Mooltanee levies, horse and foot. Nothing 
could have been more adroitly managjd than the 
whole affair. 

But tidings more exciting than these were to reach 
the ears of the Commander of the Movable Column. 
The telegraph wires brought news from Lahore that 
the Sepoys at Sealkote had risen, and that rapine and 
murder were abroad in the place; another half-hour, 
and fiio story was confirmed by a musician of the 
Forty-sixth, who lmd ridden in with a few blurred 
lines from Assistant-Commissioner M‘Mahon, begging 
him to bring the Force to their aid.f Nicholson 
could, now no longer hesitate about disarming the 
wo g of the Ninth Cavalry attached to his column. 
He had hitherto abstained lest such an act should pre¬ 
cipitate the rising at Sealkote, and now the wing at 
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Disarming or 
the Twenty- 
fourth. 


Movements of 

Nicholson's 

Column- 


* c< As day dawned, the two parties 
from north and south closed in upon 
Use Fort, mil threw a chain of horse¬ 
men round it, whilst Major Broug¬ 
ham drew up his guns so as to com- 
miuid the gateway. Major Rbake- 
spear, commanding - the Twenty- 
fourth R^inent, aud Gun titan* 
officer, lifcuteuaut Hovenden, of 
the Fn gingers, then rode into the 
Fort, and ordered the Sepoys to 
parade outside* They were much 
surprised and confused, but made 
no resists nee., aud when ordered by 
/ Major SUakesnear, piled theie arms 
and gave up their belts end pouches 
in an order! y m an nerd AV teimfcs 
to Cot ion j Ju [if 8 t 1S S 7 - MS. Carre* 
sflM'/tfice* 

f The note, th^flrigiiml of which 


is before me, h significant in m 
brevity: fC The troops here ore in 
open mutiny. Jail broke. Brigadier 
wounded* Bishop killed* Many have 
escape to the Fort. Bring the 
Movable Column at once, if possible, 
G| a.h*, Olh JuljM The name of 
the bearer of lies chit ought mt 
to be omitted, Mr* Cave-Browim 
says, fl A young band-boy, mimed 
]U ‘Douglas, of lie Forty-six lb, had 
galloped of b om th : regimental 
parade-ground on a little tat (pony), 
and by Sint of borrowing and seizing 
fresh cmea in the villages as he passed 
through, he finished bis ride of some 
eighty miles info Umritsor/i^id has¬ 
tened t o the General's quarters msfe 
as the mail-cart brought iu the mes¬ 
sage from Lahore*” 
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1367. yfhat place was in the fulness of rebellion. Their arms 
' ll 'h- and horses, therefore, were now to be taken from 
them. The troopers felt that resistance could only 
~ bring destruction upon them, so they quietly gave up 
all that made them soldiers; and then Nicholson 
prepared himself to march. As the day wore on, 
fresh tiding* of the movements of the Sealkote 
mutineers reached him. It, was obvious that they 
. were marching down on Goordaspore, intent pro¬ 
bably on stirring up the Second Irregular Cavalry 
v stationed there, and, joined by them, on plundering 
the station. Thence Nicholson believed that they 
would make their way, by the route of'Noorpoor and 
lioosbyapore—at which places they might reinforce 
themselves with Horse and Foot*—to Jullurtdhur, 
and thence march, a strong body of mutineers, down 
The Murry to to Delhi. To frustrate this expected movement was 
(.".roiikyjore, nmr ^ desire of the Commander of the Movable 
: ’ Column. He was forty miles from Goordaspore, and 

the Sepoys had two days’ start of him. But Nichol¬ 
son was born to overcome difficulties which would 
have beaten down other men. He determined on a 
forced march to Goordaspore, and went resolutely 
to work: to accomplish it. The July sun blazed 
u - " town upon his camp with a ferocity more appalling 
than the malice of the enemy. But even that was 
to be disregarded. Whatsoever the country could 
yield in the shape of carriages, horses, and ponies 
was at once enlisted into the service of the Column.| 


I ?■ 




* The Fourth Native Infantry \vti3 
at Noorporo. The Sixteenth Ine- 
gulur Cavalry at Hooshyapore. 
t Great praise is due to the civil 
\ an Jt .critics for their activity m thin 
conjuncture. Mr.KoHtgomerYjiuIiis 
r follicial report, says r <£ To the uom- 
* Wraial nvn of U nmlsitr and Lahore 
ihe metalled r:>ad offers special nd- 


/ft 


vantages, for it enables hundreds of 
native gigs or ekaa to % unceasi ngly 
between the two cities. Gu the day 
I allude to the district officers Of 
both .places were ordered so seiao 
every ckn, by Jen, and pony that was 
to lie sct'c, arid to despatch them, 
under police guards, to Gene mi 
Nicliolsoiihs camp at Umritauri on 
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Ail possible advantage was taken of the coolness of 
the night; but when morning came they were still 
some fifteen or sixteen miles from Goordaspore, with 
the prospect of a sultry march before them.* With 
all hia care and labour, Nicholson had not, even with 
tiie aid of the troop-horses of the Ninth, been able to 
mount the whole of hia force, and some weary foot¬ 
sore work was therefore a necessity of the conjunc¬ 
ture. So, many were struck down by the heat; yet, 
notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, 
they pushed forward in excellent spirits, and even 
with a strong enjoyable sense of the humourous side 
of the service they were performing.f It was not 
until the evening of the ! 1th that the whole of the 
force was assembled at Goordaspore. There intelli¬ 
gence was received that the mutineers from Sealkotc 
were then at Noorkote, some fifteen miles from the 
right hand of the Rnvee. There were two courses 
then open to Nicholson. He might dispute the pas- 



urgent mibljC service. These vehicles* 
on tbdr arrival there* were promptly 
loaded with British soldiery and the 
force started at dusk for Goordas- 
por<\ whirli is at a distance of forty- 
four miles item I hunts nr, reaching 
it at three lvu. of July 11. It was 
jointid at Batluk by Mr. Roberts, 
Commissioner, and Captain Perkins* 
A5is is t an l-Qu m mis c ; U mer at Urnift- 

stir,” 

* Colonel Boiirchicr (“ Eight 
Healths- uifthpaigu 1 *) sajs that they 
nirule twcnty-sU miles in the night* 
and had then eightcea miles before 
them. But Ch&cnS Nidiolson, in 
ids ofl]dal report * says that, the ent ire 
distance was <€ over forty-ouc miles, 1 T 
some fliree miles loss than Eour- 
cl i i er's com mi tat Ion* 
f Colonel Xtaurchicr, in his narra¬ 
tive, give* the following siuusing 
account of the humours of the march: 
Yet, ‘under these eireamstnnew. 


trying as they were, the spirit of fun 
was not extinct, The Artillery made 
extemporary awnings of brunches of 
trees over their gun-carriages Ind 
waggons, givkgthem the appearance 
of carts 'got up* for a day at ilaim*, 
stead; officers, crowned with wren! by 
of green h aves, were * dialled J by 
tlieir comrades for adopting head- 
dresses a la Norma. Here might be 
seoi, a soldier on a rampony, 
desiring his eomnnmmi, on a similar 

beast, LG keep behind and be his 
'edge de camp;’ there a hero, mind- 
fid perhaps of lapping on E#fer 
Monday, be 1 low nig out Jus Inquiries 
as to who had seen the fox (stag.?). 
Privates, never intended for the 
mounted branch, here and there 
came to grief, and lay sprawling on 
mother t arLh, while ever and mm 
mmc mighty Jehu in his efat daslidl 
to the front at a pace a Raakit cha¬ 
rioteer would have e.^kd- 1 ’ 
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sage of the liver, or he might draw them oil towards 
him, by Remaining inactive and keeping the enemy 
ignorant of his position. He determined on the latter 
course, and much to the perplexity of some and the 
dissatisfaction of others, remained quiescent at Goor- 
daspore till nine o’clock on the following morning. 
Then he learnt that the enemy were crossing the 
river by a ford about nine miles distant, at a place 
known as the Trimmoo Ghaut; so he prepared at 
once to fling himself upon them. 

Tie Trimtnoo At noon he was in sight of his prey, about a mile 
Gliaut affair, f rom the river. The mutineers had crossed over with 
their baggage, and the grey jackets of the videttes 
of flic Ninth Cavalry were first seen flitting about 
in our front, and then the Infantry were observed 
drawn up in line, their right resting on a serai and a 
dismantled mud fort, and their left on a small village 
and cluster of trees, with parties of Cavalry on each 
dank. Nicholson now made Ins dispositions for the 
attack. Hager to get his guns within short range of 
the enemy, he masked his advancing batteriw with 
bodies of mounted Police, and moved on to within 
six hundred yards of the mutineers, when the Cavalry, 
excited to the utmost by the artificial stimulant of 
bang, rushed furiously to the encounter, some shout¬ 
ing. some gnashing their teeth. On this Nicholson 
unmasked one of liis batteries, and the maskers went 
rapidly to the rear.* it was a moment of doubt and 
anxiety, especially with the Artillery commanders, 
whose Native drivers might have deserted them at a 
critical moment, for they had been acquainted at 


* "NIdiolsoa himself speaks very 
gently and ibrbcaringly or this renr* 
ward movement of the Police Ressa* 
labs: The Polite,” he says, u being 
m longer useful us maskers, tmd 


seaming uudesirous of engaging', 
were ordered to the rear” Colon«;1 
Bourchier says that they ran away. 
H Away 9 camper e 4 Ik e m aunt ed lc vie 3 
back lo GoordaapOM/’ 


AETANi 01? 1TU.UMOO OH ACT; 04.1 

mill the very Sepoys against whom they IJSS7. 
had now been brought. One half of the old Brigade Ju, J' 18 ■ 
was, indeed, fighting against the other. But the stis4 
]reeted men were as true to their salt in the PunjafcK 
as they were at Delhi.* The guns were brought into 
•lotion without a hitch, and the enemy, though they 
lough t steadily and well, and sent in a volley from 
the “whole line with the precision of « parade, sUl g. 
gored beneath the lire of our batteries, upon which 
some of the men of the Forty-sixth flung themselves 
with heroic courage. The grape and shrapnel from 
our nine guns scattered death among the foremost of 
the mutineers; and presently the Enfield rifles of 
the Fifty-second began to give deadly proof that the 
smooth-bored muskets or the Sepoys were as play¬ 
things eon,tending against them. Still there were 
Some amongst them to be convinced onb by the 
thrust of the bayonet. In truth, the enemy were 
terribly out-matched. With all their gallantry in 
doing and^ their fortitude in enduring, what could 
" brown Bess ’ and the old station-gun do against 
our batteries and our rifles? The battle was soon 
over. ^ The mutineers fell back upon tire river, and 
Kiel]olson, whose want of Cavalry was severely felt, ' 
did all he could in pursuit; but could not inflict 
much damage upon them. It is said, however, that 
they had already left “between three and four hun¬ 
dred killed and wounded on the field.” And all 
their baggage felt into our hands—arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, clothing, and other plundered property, public 
.ind private, the spoil of the Sealkote cantonment. 




* OoloiK i BmirdiW.rsBrsi^ ttoot 
precaution to mmi my Europe** 
gamers to watch them, hi the 
reply of my Far^&r-Bbrgeant spoke 
the whole eompuhy: 'If they onlv 


attempt to run, air, wtfll cut oJi 
their heads.' But in this cabo, ny 
twevery other* my ISTativc driven 
uobfy did their duty,” 


TOI. ir. 
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j 357 , There was nothing more to be done that day. 1 he 


Ji-ly 12 — 10 . mid-day heat liad completely exhausted ouf iMiro- 
pean fighting men, so, whilst a party of Punjab In¬ 
fantry was left to guard the ford and protect t uc 
bagga.. the Fifty-second and the Artillery were 
marched back to Goordaspore. But the day’s fight¬ 
ing had resulted in a t: conclusion where nothing is 
concluded,” SO conclusions were to be tried again. 
The Sepoy force, was shattered, but not destroy' d. 
Their fighting power was.not yet gone. Perhaps the 
energy that sustained them was the energy of despe¬ 
ration j for to fall back was as perilous to them as to 
stand still. There was no security for them in any 
direction. They had not more than half the number 
that first marched down to the Ravee; but they were 


brave and resolute men, and, even with such fearful 
odds against them, they did not shrink from another 
conflict. The river had risen, and that which had 
been a ford had now become an island. The old 
station-gun which they had brought from Seallcote 
was their sole piece of artillery, find they had no 
gunners with their force ; but the Brigadier’s old 
“khnnsaman” had lived for too many years fit Artil¬ 
lery stations not to have a shrewd conception of the 
manner of working a gun. And thus pleated on the 
island in the middle of the Ravee, they thought 
that, for a time at least, they might defy ns. The 
river had ceased to be fordable, and the civil autho¬ 


rities, as a precautionary measure, had sunk all the 
boats in the immediate neighbourhood. So, when 
.Nicholson again advanced from Goordaspore, he 
could do little more in the first instance than take 
up a position out of reach of the enemy's one gnu 
and send to a distance for sonic boats. At day break 
Juty 10 . on the morning of the 16th, the desired means of 



. I -.';- 7 

transport had been obtained, and he was prepared to 1337. 
attack the enemy on their insular stronghold. The ,Iul> lf ’ 


Infantry crossed over one extremity of the island, a 
mile and a quarter from the enemy's position, whilst 
the Artillery took post so as to cover the advance of 
the column and to play upon the hostile gun A The 
Sepoys were taken by surprise. Not until a large 
part of tile Fifty-second had formed upop the island 
did the mutineers know that we had eyen obtained a 
boat. The Assembly was then, sounded; the black 
troops mustered in haste and moved round their gun 
to sweep our advancing column. But the piece had 
been elevated for service at a longer- range, mid in 
the hurry of the moment the amateur artillerymen 
' had failed to depress the screw, which was old and 
rusty, and not easily to be worked; so the shot went 
harmlessly over the heads of our people, (hi went 
the British Infantry, with Nicholson at their head ; 
and though some, stem and steadfast to the last, stood 
tOj be shot down or bayoneted at their gun, the rout 
soon became general. Many were killed on the island; 
many were drowned in the* river; and a few who 
escaped were given up by the people of the surround¬ 
ing villages. These were afterwards tried by Special 
Commissions, and paid the penalty of their crimes on 
the gibbet. 

The Movable Column then marched back to Cm- Nicholson at 
ritsur; and Nicholson hastened to Lahore, whither L:ihore ' 

, Sir John Lavyrence had already proceeded, from 
Eawul-T’indce. The General was there on the 21st 
of July; on the 22nd, the Chief Commissioner wrote, 
through his secretary, to the Commander of the 

* Colonel Bourcbicr Ihii "to concealed by grass* and tm car them 
silence it at .null a distance (S helve breastwork, almost itn possible/* 
hundred yards), VMJsfc it Mag nearly 
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Delhi Force, that “ the following troops were on their 
way to Delhi, or would immediately inarch “ The 
Ivumaon Battalion, about four hundred strong, which 
has passed Loodhianah, and ought to be at Delhi on 
the 4th or 5th of August; Her Majesty’s Fifty-second 
from the Movable Column, now at Cmritsur, six: 
hundred bayonets; Mooltan ee Horse, two hundred; 
and a nine-pounder battery. All these troops should 
be at Delhi by the 15th, and in an emergency might 
make double marches. General is ieholsou will com¬ 
mand the force. 1 And then it was added: Die 
Chief Coiumissioner further proposes to despatch the 
troops marginally noted as quickly as possible, and 

700 all can be at Delhi by 
4 jq the end of August, 
COO some of them a good 
ioo deal earlier. The Se- 
100 cond Punjab Infantry 
2300 and Wing of Her Ma- 


Second Punjab Infantry 
lOIVs SiyJ;V-first (a win g) , * 
Wing of Befeofcii Battalion . 
Fourth Punjab Infantry , , . 
Twtjf Cowputiics of TIM /s Eighth 
JMadiitumt of Fourth Sikhs , 
Dnwt s*s Troop of H. A. * . * 


jesty’s Sixty-first ought to be there by the loth 
proximo. The former is now on its way from 
Mooltan to Ferdzepore, whence it will march on the 
arrival of the detachment of the Bombay Fusiliers, 
which left, this place last night. The wing of the 
Belooch Battalion has not yet left Mooltan; but 
orders for its march have been despatched. Ihe 
Fourth Punjab Regiment is at Peshawar, and will 
inarch in two or three days, it can hardly be at 
Delhi before the end of August. The Two Companies 
of Her Majesty’s Eighth are holding dnllundhur 
and Pb ill our, and cannot be spared until relieved 
by a detachment of Her Majesty's ! wenty-fourth, 
now on its way from Bawnl-Pindee. Rothney’s Sikhs 
are at Loodhianah, and will join Brigadier-General 
Nicholson enroute. Lieutenant-Colonel Daweas troop 
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will be sent or not, as yon may desire.. It is be- 1S6 b 
iieved that light guns are not required at Delhi. All Ju, - T 22 ' 
these troops a,re of excellent quality, fully equal, if 
not superior, to any that the Insurgents can bring 
against them, and comprise a force of four thousand 
two hundred men.” Thus was Lawrence, who did 
all things on the grand Titanic scale, still sending 
down his reinforcements by thousands to Delhi— 
thousands pf Europeans and trustworthy" Sibhs, with 
a young General, whose personal presence alone was 
worth a Brigade of Horae, Foot, arid. Artillery. 

On the 24th of July, Nicholson returned to Camp. July 24. 
His arrival had been anxiously awaited, for doubt 
and uncertainty were in all men’s minds. Speculation Delhi, 
bad been rife, and all. sorts of rumours of the future 
movements of the force had been circulated among 
them. Few had ventured to hope that the order 
would be given to them to march down to Delhi; 
for the general feeling was that the Punjab had 
already been so stripped of European troops that it 
could not afford to divest itself of another regiment 
or another battery. But Nicholson had returned to 
the column with the joyous tidings that they were to 
set their faces towards the scene of the great struggle. 
u Our only fear,” wrote an officer of the Force, <( was 
that Delhi would fall before wc could possibly arrive 
there.” But all felt that if any one could take 'hem 
down in time to participate in the crowning opera¬ 
tions of the siege. Nicholson was the man to do it, 
lie was not one to lose an hour. On the follow¬ 
ing day the column crossed the Beeas, moved down 
by forced inarches to the Sutlej, and thence push¬ 
ing on with all speed to the Jumna. At Bara, on 
the 3rd of August, Nicholson •received a letter from 
General Wilson, saying. “ The enemy have re-esta- 
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Wished the bridge over the Nnjafgnrh Canal (which 
wo had destroyed) and have established themselves 
in force there, with the intention of moving on 
Aliporc and our communications to the rear. I, 
therefore, earnestly beg you to push forward with the 
utmost expedition in your power, both to drive these * 
fellvi vs from my rear, and to aid me in holding my 
position.” On the 6th, Nicholson was at l.mballah, 
whence he wrote, “ I am just starting post for Delhi 
by General Wilson’s desire. The column should be 
at Kurnaul the day after to-morrow, and I shod, 
perhaps, rejoin it- at Paneeput.” 

On the following clay he stood upon the Delhi 
Hidge looking down at the-great city, taking in ail 
the wonderful suggestiveiiess of the scene with that 
quiet, thoughtful, self-containt-d solemnity of mien, 
which distinguished him from all his eotemporaries. 

Ml had much then to think of in this little breath¬ 
ing-space—much of the past, much of the future. 
The time which had elapsed since his first appoint¬ 
ment to the command of the Movable Column had 
not been without certain personal annoyances, which 
even in the midst of the stirring work around him 
lie had not been wholly able to brush aside. It was 
scarcely possible that, in the position in which he 
was placed, a man of Nicholson’s peculiar character 
should, on no occasion, give offence to higher autho¬ 
rity, It waflf'his mature to steer straight on to inde¬ 
pendent action; to “scorn the consequence and to 
do the thing-.” And so it happened that those above 
him thought that he was taking too much upon him¬ 
self, and that he was grievously deficient in those 
references and explanations which Officialism, in 
ordinary times, riot improperly demands, Even bir 
.John Lawrence, most emphatically a mau of action, 
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was somewhat disturbed by the fact that Nicholson) 
had disarmed the Thirty-third and Thirty-fifth regi-| 
meets without previously consulting the Chief-Com-} 
ndgsioner, or very promptly explaining to him tbo? 
“.reason why.’’ But afterwards, with the unfailing 
frankness which relieved all that was outwardly stem 
and harsh in his nature, he admitted that he “could 
not expect Nicholson, after knocking about in the 
sun all day, to write long yarns. 1 ' “ Orf such occa¬ 
sions,” he added, “ n line-or two scmi-oflicially will 
satisfy me, until I get your formal report; all I Want, 
to know is, what is done and the reason.” But 
no sooner had this little difference with the Com¬ 
missioner been smoothed down, than another and 
more serious one arose between the Commander of 
the Movable Column anti the General commanding 
the .Division. Nicholson had taken upon himself to 
move troops, under the command of the latter, with¬ 
out consulting him, and had been so severely re¬ 
buked. that he declared that nothing but the thought 
of the public inconvenience, which might result from 
such a step, restrained him from throwing up his 
appointment. These wounds were still fresh, when 
he readied Delhi and asked lumsclf whether it were 
likely that, in the work which lay before him, hc; 
would be able wholly to avoid collisions with his 
f«;ilow-workmen. He felt that much had been done 
of which he could not approve, and that much had 
been left undone which he would have earnestly 
counselled; and lie knew that all this might come 
over again, and that his. resolute freedom of speech 
and independence of action might bring forth much 
that would be painful to himself, and embarrassing to 
others. But lie had written' a tew days before to 
Sir John Lawrence, saying; “I might have preserved 
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silence, but when in a great crisis an officer holds a 
strong opinion on any matters of consequence, 1 
think he fails in Ins duty if he does not speak it out, 
at whatever risk of giving offence.” 4 * And now lie 
was determined that, cost him what it might, he 
would suffer his convictions to declare themselves 
without restraint, regardless of everything but the 
good of the Empire. 

His coming had been eagerly looked for in Camp, 
As day after day tidings of the rapid approach of the 
Movable Column, under 'Nicholson, were brought in, 
men began to see clearly before them the consumma¬ 
tion of the final assault, and their hearts were, glad¬ 
dened by the prospect. The approach of this column 
was, indeed, as the promise of a great deliverance; 
and when it was whispered through.the camp bint 
Nicholson had already arrived, it was as a cordial 
to men’s souls, for a great reputation, had preceded 
him, and it was felt among our people that a 
mighty warrior had come among them, who was 
destined to lead our troops into Delhi, and to crush 
the power of the Mogul. His personal presence 


* Fae the following extract from 
a letter written to Fir John Law¬ 
rence from Umballali, August 0, 
Lawrence had written to Nicholson, 
having, kklf^jpiausly, half-jcsliiigly, 
that lie was incorrigible, and stag* 
seating that lie might do more good 
by carrying others with him then by 
running counter fo them* To this 
Nicholson had replied 6> I rim very 
sorry to Lear that General Gowaa 
has taken offence again* I don’t 
wish to ignore him or any other 
superior; 1 dislike offending any 
oiu>, and, except on principle, would 
never have a disagreement* You 
write as if I were in the habit of 
giving offence, Now, X cannot call 
to nmid that since my return to 


India, upwards of five years and a 
half ago, I have bad any mi;uuufoj% 
sf a sidings, except with —-and-— 
The former, I uclieve, is conscious 
that he did rijre wrong, and I trust 
the latter will eventually make the 
s|me admission. * . ,f "fear that I 
must have given offence to you, too, 
on the HdwitUlbnflco question. I 
can truly say that 1 opposed my 
opinion to your^ with grout reluc¬ 
tance, and had t he matter bcen dii'e 
of less importance, I might have 
preserved siHniec; but when in a 
great, crisis uju olfiecr holds a strong 
opinion on any matter of eonsc- 
quonoe* I think he Fails iu hb duty 
if be does not. speak it out, at what¬ 
ever risk of giving offence.” 
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difl much to generate in men’s miil&s the sublime 
idea of a Hero —a King of Men ; of the Megistos 
who was to reign among them. He had come on in 
advance, by Wilson’s request, to take counsel with 
him; and he was soon passing from picquec to 
piequet, taking in with a soldier's eye all the points 
of our position, and looking down critically upon the 
defences of the enemy. He did not at once make his 
way into the hearts of men, but he impressed ail with 
a sense of power. On the evening of the 7th of A ugust, 
on which day he arrived in Camp, lie dined at the 
Head-Quarters Mess, and the silent solemnity of his 
demeanour was unpleasantly apparent to men whose 
habitual cheerfulness, when they met together f v 
the social meal, had been one of the sustaining in¬ 
fluences of Camp Life, during all that long dreary 
season of waiting and watching. Next moraine 

CD O Qi 

accompanied by Norman, be visited the great posi¬ 
tion at Hindoo Kao’s house, which for two long 
months had borne the brunt of the enemy’s attacks. 
Baird Smith at that time was in consultation with 


Reid.* The brave commander of the Piequet, who 
had done such good service, could not help inwardly 
resenting Nicholson’s imperious manner. But when, 
after the visitor had passed on, Reid complained to 
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* following description ib from yet known m Camp, and it was w!i|i* 
Uie 4 History of the Siege of Belhi : s * pereri, at Urn same Unite, that tie wan 
About this time a stranger of very possessed of Hie most brilliant mtli- 
spikbig appearance waa remarked tary genius. He was a man cast in 
visiting all our picqudsu examining giant 'mould, with nmj^ivc chest and 
everything, and making most search- powerful limbs, and an expression 
mg inquiries about their strength ardent and commanding, with n dash 
and history. His attire gave no cine of roughness; features of stern 
to Ida rank; it evidently never cost beauty, a long black beard, and deep 
the owner a thought. Moreover, in sonorous Voice, There was .some- 
tlioac anxious times every one went thing of immense strength, talent* 
ns i't pleased; perhaps no two oflDU and resolution in Ins whole gait and 
mb were dressed alike. Ll was soon maimer, mid a power of ruling men 
made out that tills. was General on high occasions that no one ecmlu 
Nicholson, whose person was not escape noticing,” 
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ltis companion of Nicholsons liaughty, overbearing 

J2, style of address, the Chief Engineer answered, “Yes, 
but that wears off; you will like him better when 
you have seen more of him.” And never were worth 
of good omen more surely verified, for afterwards 
they became “ the best friends"—bound together by 
an equal desire to do their duty to tlieir country, 
and, if' God willed it. to die the soldier's death. 

Eager to be ati his work, Nicholson made ready 
offer of Ms column to perform an y service that might 
be required on its first arrival. He saw at once that 
there was something to be done. The enemy had 
established themselves at a place on the left of our 
position, known as Ludlow Castle, and had planted a 
battery there, from which they contrived greatly to 
harass our picquets, especially that- known as the 
“Metcalfe Picquet;” and it was desirable in the 
extreme to dislodge them. This attack upon the 
enemy’s new position Nicholson would have gladly 
undertaken. But the activity of the mutineers was 
so great, and their fire was so annoying, that it was 
found to be inexpedient to wait for the arrival of 
the Movable Column. The work was to be done at 
once, and Brigadier Showers, a right good soldier, 
always cool and collected in the midst of danger and 
difficulty, was commissioned to do it. 

I2 ' Before daybreak on the morning of the 12th, 
Showers led down his men, along the Elag-staff 
Hoad, upon Ludlow Castle. Covered Tty the dark¬ 
ness, they marched quietly on, and took the onenv 
completely by surprise. A rattling fire of musketry 
routed them from their sleep, and numbers were 
shot down, scared and bewildered, before they could 
realise what was upon them. The Uohmdauze rushed 
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confusedly to the battery; but our attack was so 
sudden and impetuous, that they could hardly lire a 
shot before the First Fusiliers were among them, 
bayoneting the bravo fellows at their guns. Many, 
unable to work tlieir pieces, drew their swords, and 
with their backs against, the wall, sold their lives as 
dearly as they could. Masters of the battery, our 
men pushed on, in the grey dawn of the morning,! 
following the mutineers into the houses, where theyj 
had endeavoured to find shelter, and shot them down 
like beasts in a cage. Some cried for mercy, and 
were answered with a laugh and a bayonet-thrust. 
By sunrise the work had been done. The enemy 
had been driven from Ludlow Castle, and four of 
their six guns had been taken. The victory, how¬ 
ever, had been dearly purchased. The intrepid leader 
of the availing part.)' had fallen severely wounded; 
and Coke, who had fed the Punjabccs to the attack, 
hod shared the same fate. It was in the confusion 
attending flic fall of Showers that two of the enemy’s 
guns were suffered to escape; and when Colonel 
lid ward Grcathed was afterwards sent to bring the 
force out of action, he did not know that these 
trophies of victory were to be recovered, or we may 
bo sure that he would not have returned without 
them. Enough, however, had been gained to make 
the return to Camp a triumphal one. To secure the 
stofbess of the surprise, the expedition had been 
rendered as secret as possible. When, therefore, the 
sound of the firing broke through the morning still¬ 
ness the British Camp was aroused, and men wondered 
what was the meaning of it. The truth was soon ap¬ 
parent to them, and then numbers went out to meet 
the returning force, and welcomed them, as they came 
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3 r « 7. in with the captured guns, rejoicing exceedingly that 
so good a day’s work had been done before the break¬ 
ing of the morning’s fast. * 

Anjnloftin ft may with truth, I think, be said that at this 
Column. point of the long and weary siege the great turning- 
August 14, point was attained. The siege-train, which was to 
remedy our deplorable want of heavy ordnance, was 
labouring down from Ferozepore; and on the 14th 
of August, Nicholson, who had ridden back to meet 
his column, marched into the Delhi Camp at the head 
of hid men. It was a sight to stir the spirits of the 
whole Camp. Our people turned out joyously to wel¬ 
come the 'arrival of the new comers; and the glad¬ 
some strains of our military bands floa ted down to the 
rebel city with a. menace in every note. Braced 
with action, flushed with victory, Nicholson was ejiger 
for new exploits. Aed he did not wait long for an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the Delhi Force that 
they had not over-estimated the great qualities of the 
Punjabee warrior. The enemy had gained tidings of 
the approach of our siege-train from Ferozepore, and 
they had determined to send out a strong force to in¬ 
tercept it. No more welcome task could have been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this force 
to pieces. A well-chosen, well-equipped force of all 
arms was told off for this service, under his com¬ 
mand ; and, with full assurance of victory, lie pre¬ 
pared himself for the encounter. 

August 25. In the early morning of the 25th of August, amidst 
Nujufgurlt. heav y ram > the force marched out of Camp,* and 
took the road to Nujufgurh, in which direction it 
was believed that the Bareilly and Neemech Brigades 


* Jfervey On; at he d say s, that on posed the force hud suffered at all, 
this occasion ve lost nineteen men from the jolly svay in which they 
killed, mid vim*%~four wouudecl He marched back, except for seeing the 
adds; Nobody would have sup- lifters,” 
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of the Rebel Force had moved on the preceding day. 
It was a toilsome, and, for some time, a dispiriting 
march; for the road, little better than a bullock- 
track at best, was' sometimes lost altogether in 
swamps and floods. At many points our gun-wheels 
sank in the mud up to their axles, and needed all the 
strength of the Artillerymen to extricate them from 
the slough. The Infantry, slipping and sliding on 
the slimy soil, could scarcely make good their footing, 
and toiled on laboriously, .wet to the skin, and drag¬ 
gled with dirt; whilst the horses of the Cavalry 
struck up the mud blindingly into the troopers’ 
faces; and the camels, ever so serviceably adroit 
on arid soil, sprawled hopelessly in the mire, and 
often fell with their burdens by the way. Many a 
lusty odth was sworn on that morning; but if temper 
was lost, hope and heart remained; and when, after a 
belt, and some renovation of exhausted nature, news 
came that they were upon the track of the enemy, 
and would soon be amongst them, the difficulties of 
(lie road diminished, or appeared to diminish, and 
they moved on with cheerful eagerness. The sun was 
sinking when our leading column espied the enemy, 
and at the same time came upon a stream, which the 
rains had flooded into the depth and dimension of a 
river. The mutineers were posted along the line of 
K ieholsons advance, to the left. Divided into three 
bodies, they occupied two villages and a serai in front 
of them—all protected by guns. As our troops passed 
the ford—the water even there breast-high—the 
enemy opened upon the British column with a shower 
of shot and slash from the serai. But advancing 
steadily under this fire, Nicholson took in the situa¬ 
tion with his quick soldier’s eye, forecast the action 
in his mind, and when his force had crossed the 
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water, at once. made his dispositions, Hie foremost 
point of attack, and the most perilous, was the 
serai. Against this Nicholson determined to fling 
the strength of ids European troops, whilst he pro 
vided for the attack :>f the villages by other com 
ponents of Ins force. Then, having ordered the 
Sixty-first and the Fusiliers to lie down, so as to be 
clear of the enemy's fire, he drew himself up in his 
stirrups, and addressed his men. He told the Sixty- 
first that they knew well what Sir Colin Campbell 
had said at Chilian wallah, and what he had again 
told the Highland Brigade before the battle of the 
Alma. “I have now,” he said, “the same words to 
say to you, and to you, my friends of' the Fusiliers. 
Hold your fire till you are within twenty or thirty 
yard? of the enemy, then pour your volleys Into 
them, give them a bayonet-charge, and the serai is 
yours.'’ Then Tombs and Remington opened a smart 
Are on the serai; and up the Infantry sprang with u, 
ringing cheer, and, sinking ankle-deep-in the swampy 
ground, steadily advanced, Nicholson at their head, 
in the face of a shower of grape and musketry. Then 
holding back their fire- -the hardest of all possible 
o.sks —they carried.the serai, and captured the guns.* 
But the resistance was resolute, the conflict des¬ 
perate. The heroism which v as displayed by our 
people was emulated by the enemy. Tim Sepoys fought 
well, and sold their lives dearly. There was a san¬ 
guinary hand-to-hand encounter. .Many of the gun¬ 
ners and the drivers were bayoneted, or cut down in 
the battery, and those who escaped limbered up and 

(S Poo t G ahbe11 of tlir 6Is t s a 35th N.T., who ' n\% A. D.0* to Gtsuc- 
11 1 w Wive soldier* tweuly yards m ml Nicholson (that worn cut rising 
advance of liis jthtsn, ton lie a mala on from the ground* his torse baying 
qw of iIid giiaaj his foot slipped, liceMiudffrquicklyi avonfftaJ 
and he bayoneted by a gigantic a is death by bringing down the re ntl 
IWily; but Captain Trend)* of the with hi a revolver/*— C<ne & rotate. 
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made, in hot haste, for the bridge crossing the Nu- 
jufguvh Canal. But the attacking party pressed closely 
upon them. The swatnpy state of the ground was 
fatal to the retreat. The leading gun stuck fast in 
the morass, and impeded the advance of those in the 
rear. Then our pursuing force Ml upon them, find 
before they had made good their retreat, captured 
thirteen aims ami killed eight hundred of their light¬ 


ing men.* 

In the mean while, the Punjabees, having swept 
on to the attack of the village on the right, and 
gallantly cleared it. crossed over by the rear to do 
like service on the other village, against which a 
brisk tire of artillery had been directed; but here 
they met with a stubborn resistance. Lum.fiden, who 
led them to the attack, was shot down; and not 
until a party of the Sixty-first had been sent in 
support, were the despairing energies of the mutineers 
suppressed. Night had by this time fallen upon the 
scene. Nicholson was master of the Field,-and the 
enemy were in pimie-flight. But our circumstances 
were not cheering. Our baggage bad not dome up, 
ami our people were compelled, hungry, weary, and 
soaked as they were, to bivouac in a morass, without 
food, or anything to console and sustain them, except 
the thought of the'victory they had gained. Next 
morning, having collected their spoil, and blown up 
the Xujufgurh bridge, they commenced their march 
back to Delhi, carrying their trophies with them. 
It was ascertained afterwards that it was the Nee- 
much Brigade which Nicholson had thus routed. 
The Bareilly Brigade had not come up to tak- part 
in the action It was a mortifying reflection to the 


* The enemv 1*3 faar eiras at the' nud ilirec at tbo bridge over the 
serai, three rd : each o!‘ the village'", canal. 
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TSj 7. British leader that this information had not been 
Almost 2G, communicated to him at an earlier period, “I do 
no,, exaggerate,” lie wrote afterwards to Sir Join 
Lawrence, “when I say that had i had a decent 
political officer with me to get me a little informa¬ 
tion, I might have smashed the Bareilly Brigade at 
Palum, the next day. As it was, I had no informa¬ 
tion—not even a guide that J did not pick up for 
myself on the road; and had T obeyed my instruc¬ 
tions, and gone to Behander-gurh, the expedition 
would have been a fruitless one. I feel very thankful 
for my success ; for had these two brigades succeeded 
in getting into our rear, they would undoubtedly 
have done much mischief.” 

The news of the victory, first conveyed to Delhi 
by young Low, Nicholson's aide-de-camp, who had 
ridden on in advance of the returning force, caused 
great rejoicing in Camp, and there was strong desire 
to give the victors an ovation as they marched in 
with their trophies. But .Nicholson's men were weary 
and in sorry plight for any needless spectacular dis¬ 
play', so they made all haste to their quarters, and 
as evening had closed in upon them before the whole 
force had arrived, the ovation would have been im¬ 
possible, if they had been inclined to receive it. But 
there were hearty congratulations next day freely 
tendered to Nicholson, who had done his work right 
well, and secured the safe advance of the siege-train. 
It was believed, too, that he had weakened the enemy’s 
force, not merely to the number of those who were 
killed and wounded in action, for the whole brigade 
was broken and dispersed, and many never again 
showed their faces in Delhi.* Since the battle of 


* “According to nil accounts, the with) only numbers six hundred men 
■ NeenwoU Brigade (tho one I dealt now. Many of those rlio fled would 
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Budlee-ka-serai on the 8th of June, the English at 
Delhi had gained no such victory as that which 
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crowned the action at Nujufgurh. 

■* Congratulations upon this brilliant achievement 
poured in from all sides; but from none came they 
with greater heartiness and sincerity than from Sir 
John Lawrence, who wrote to him, saying: “Though 
sorely pressed with work, I write a line to congratu¬ 
late you on your success, I wish I had the power of 
feighting you on the spot. It should be done. I 
hope you destroyed no end of villanous Pandies.''* 

To this Nicholson replied, August 30, 1857 : “Many August 30. 
thanks for your kind letter of the 27th. I would 
much rather earn the good opinion of my friends 
than uhy kind of honorary 7 distinction. I enclose, for 
your perusal, and Edwardes’s, the rough draft of my 
report. The field was of such extent, that it was not 
easy to estimate the mutineers’ loss. I think, more¬ 
over, that they suffered more severely from the fire 
of our Artillery, after they had bolted across the 
bridge, than they did on the actual battle-field. 

.... Except where poor Lnmsden was killed, they 
made little attempt to stand. Most of the killed 
were Kotah Contingent men. We took the Nee- 
inueh troop of artillery complete, three light field 
battery guns, and four of the King’s Own. I wish 
sincerely that they had had as many more, as, 
after their flank was turned, they could not have 
used them, and must have lost them all.’' 

appear never to hay© returned to * In this letter Lawrence writer j 
, Delhi, Most of the officer© with me “Don't assault until you hare given 
in the action rated them at sis:, the mutineers all the powder and 
seven, and eight thousand men. My shot which the siegedram can spare, 
own idea is, that they were between and then go in, ami may God he 
three thousand and four tfcruaand.” with you ail. I think if all the 
—NicMtOft fo fair/tootf August 30, troops were warned not to disperse, 

LS57. ** it might have an effect upon them/' 
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After this there was quiet for a little space in Camp. 
All men were looking eagerly for the arrival of the 
siege-train, and for those last reinforcements which 
Lawrence was sending down from the Punjab. Re¬ 
ports were floating about to the effect that the Ba¬ 
reilly Brigade was going out again, under Bukht 
Khan, to make another effort to intercept our con¬ 
voys; but if this design were ever entertained it 
was soon abandoned, for it never developed into even 
the semblance of a fact ; and all again was composure. 
There was not a soldier in camp who did not then feel 
that the time of waiting and watching had well-nigh 
passed—that we should soon assume the offensive iu 
earnest, with ample means to secure success. Delhi 
now seemed to be in our grasp, and the spirits of 
men rose with the thought of the coining triumph. 
Then was it that the mess-tents of our officers rang 
with the loudest laughter; then was it that our mili¬ 
tary bands sent up their gayest music; then was it 
that the inactivity of a disheartened enemy gave 
unaccustomed repose to the besieging force; then the 
healthy could enjoy their books or games, and the 
sick and wounded could be brought to the doors 
of their tents to inhale the pleasant evening air, or 
take in the marvellous beauty of the “ view from the 
Ridge.” For nearly three months the great city, 
with its wealth of ordnance, had defied the best 
courage and the best skill of the English nation. 
We had been beaten by the material resources of an 
enemy, whom, without such aids, we could have 
crushed in a day. But now, as our Engineers 
brought all the appliances of their craft to bear upon 
the strengthening and securing of our positions, as 
the space between our siege-works and the city-walls 
was narrowed by tlieir efforts, and breaching-batteries 
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were rising' under their hands, no man doubted that 
the coming month would see Delhi prostrate at our 
feet, and the consummation of our hopes gloriously 
accomplished. Again the supremacy of the English 
race iu India, obscured only for a little while, was to 
be re-asserted and re-established; and there was not 
a white man in camp who did not long, with a great 
hunger of the heart, for the day when the signal 
would be given, and it would be left for our English 
manhood to decide for itself whether any multitude 
of Natives of India, behind their walls of masonry, 
could deter our legions from a victorious entrance 
into the imperial city of the Mogul- 
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TEE LAST N02ZTJR TO THE KINS 0? DELHI.'— Page 12. 

[Prom Mr. William Edwards’ 4 i Uminiscences of a Bengal 
Civilian 15 —a work winch contains much interesting ami sug¬ 
gestive information relating to the rebellion in tho North- 
West Provinces.] 

i; As goon as the camp arrived at Delhi, tho Government 
durbar records were produced) in order that reference should 
be made, to the etiquette "followed as regarded the Emperor, 
on those previous rare occasions in which Governor-Generals 
liad visited the imperial city. It was found that although 
tho relative position of the Governor-General and tho Empe¬ 
ror did not admit of their exchanging visits, yet that a depu¬ 
tation had been mnt on the part of the Governor-General 
to ask after the health of his Majesty, and tender him a 
* Nimup of a certain amount of gold mohiirs, which in 
reality amounted to an expression of submission and fealty 
on tho part of the British Government to tho Great Moghul, 
and an acknowledgment of holding our Indian possessions as 
liia feudatory. As, however, this had been the usual practice, 
no question was raised aa to its propriety; and therefore, 
without any previous intimation to tho Governor-General of 
what was about to bo done, Mr. Thomason, and myself', ac¬ 
companied by Colonel Broad&ot, proceeded to the palace on 
elephant.s, each being provided with a silk bag full of gold 
laolratp for present at km to the King. We were required to 
proceed without any shoes into tho immediate presence—such 
having been in all ages in India the usual mark of respect on 
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the part of an inferior on approaching a superior* On this 
occasion we compromised the matter by putting short worsted 
ea&Iworo sodks over our boots? and thus entered the hall of 
audience. On a curtain being drawn aside, we saw the old 
King, then apparently a very feeble old man above seventy 
years of age, seated on his throne, which was elevated so m 
to have the royal person, as he sat cross-legged, on a level 
with our faces. We made a low obeisance to the Emperor, 
mid on approaching the throne, each in succession presented 
his bag of gold mohurs, and inquired after his Majesty's 
health and prosperity, 1 confess to n feeling of awe and 
solemnity passing over me as I stepped up and addressed this 
representative of a long lino of kings and of a once powerful 
empire, and presented my Nnzmr to his Majesty’s accept¬ 
ance, which was remarkable as being the last that was over 
offered on the part of a British subject to tho imperial house 
of Timour, The King simply received it, and ordered ns to 
be robed in dresses of honour, and to have turbans bound 
roii ikI mu* heads. This was done in dac form ; we made our 


oWhaace to the King, and dcpiu fed. We remounted our 
elepha nts, ami were paraded through the chief streets of Delhi 
as a those whom the King delighted to honourV Tho ridi¬ 
culous transformation wo had all three undergone, clad in 
these robes of tinsel tissue, drove ail feelings of solemnity 
and respect out of nyy mind I contrived to get ahead of 
my party, and stripping off my own finery as I sat on fhe 
howdah, made my way to the Governor-<3 oneraPs tent, t_Q 
bog his lordship to come ami see the chief secretary and 
Colonel ih'oadfoot as they arrived in camp, and before die- 
moimfcmg from their elephants, as these two esti m able gen tie- 
inen looked as I they bad gone Suddenly mad, and decked 
themselves out in a manner worthy of £ Madge Wildfire.* 
Tho Governor-Gen oral begged mo to explain what we had 
been doing, and on iny informing him, his lordshipV indig¬ 
nation and surprise were extreme; and then, for the first 
time, I myself became dive to the impropriety of an act 
which, in reality, made Queen Victoria, in Eastern estima¬ 
tion at least, hold her Indian possessions as a mere feudatory 
and vassal of the imperial house of Delhi, 
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The Clovenior-Gencntl immediately issued instructions, 
forbidding the presentation in future to the King of any 
offerings by British subjects, and directed mo to ascertain 
the average annual amount of gifts received by his Majesty 
for the past ton years, in order that an equivalent amount 
should be added to the royal stipend from the British treasury 
in future. The Ciovernor-Generahs measure was without 
doubt; right and politic* The misfortune was that it had not 
been adopted years before. 


CAPTAIN KQoSEtt AND THE PLIGHT TO DELHI* —Page 67, 

[Tub following extracts from letters, addressed to the 
author, with reference to the statement referred to in the 
text, frequently made and never before, I believe, publicly 
centred id od, that the late Captain Rosser, of the Carabineers, 
had, rut i he 10th of May, proposed to take a squadron of Ida 
regiment and a troop of Horso Artillery, to cut off the flight 
of the mutineers to Delhi, afford a curious illustration of the 
difficulties which besot the path of the historical inquirer/) 

Sir Arch dale Wilson* 

4i Xt i^ certainly no! 'rue that Captain Rosser offered to taka 
his squadron in pursuit of the mutineers bound for Delhi on 
the evening of the 10th of May, 1857—at least, to my know¬ 
ledge—the first I ever hoard of such a story being shfrwn to 
me in some rough sheets of your History, Captain Rosser 
was a good and gallant officer, and may have made such an 
offer to his own immediate commanding officer, Colonel 
Cusfeance, though I du not believe that any one of the force 
know that evening that the mutineers had made for Delhi, 
I did not until the next morning.”— Dec. 6, 1668, 

Mr, C harks Raikes. 

u * , , , I had the good fortune to become well acquainted 
with Major Rosser during the voyage from India to Suez 
early fi; 1858, He told me in so many words what I asserted 
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in my little work* It was not possible for me to doubt the 
' statement of a man so modest, grave, aitti straightforward, of 
such high principle and solidity of character, and I, there¬ 
fore, asserted as a fact wliat I believed and still believe to bo 
true.”— Dm* 17, 1868* 


Colonel Citstance. 

i( The late Major Itosser was a gallant and good officer, but 
he did not offer to take a detachment of Dragoons and Horse 
Artillery in pursuit of the mutineers escaping to Delhi on the 
10th of May, 1857. Had he done so J must have known ifc, 
as I was his commanding officer.”— Dec. 21, 1868, 

[It was not thought necessary to pursue the inquiry uny 
further* If the offer were not made by Captain Rosser to 
the commanding officer of his regiment or to flic Brigadier 
commanding the station, it cannot have been made at all in 
any military—any public—-sense, ami certainly the proposal 
cannot have been officially recognised. But thaL, on the 
night of the IGth of May, Captain liosser expressed his 
willingness to lead a mounted detachment to cut off the 
mutineers (though the offer may never have taken the regu¬ 
lation-shape), can hardly, 1 think, bo questioned.] 


SEE VICES OF SYUD MEm EH AN. —Dago 69. 

u The Sirdar Behaudur, Syud Meer Khan Sahib, a pen¬ 
sioner receiving six hundred rupees a month, for aid rendered 
to the Caubul prisoners and good conduct in Afghanistan, 
who had, on hearing the disfcurbruoce> immediately joined the 
Commissioner, and offered to escort him to the European lines ; 
hut it Was decided that there was no hope of the lady escaping 
through the crowd. He then went out to Hold hack the mob, 
and was shot through the thigh, and his horse mortally 
wounded. This fine Afghan was obliged to retire to the eitv. 
ile camo to the Dum~l)uimmi the next morning in spite of 
Ids wound* and was at tlio battles of the Binthm. When the 
mob attacked the house, the Comiritssicmer and his wife, with 
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tWwife of one of the residents of the station, retired to the 
roof ; when asked where their master and mistress were, i-ho 
Servants said that they had gone to church: though drawn 
swords wore put to his throat, the Jemadar, Gbokb Singh, 
persisted in this statement, and the other servants were faith- 
fully silent regarding their masters presence / 1 —Report of 
Mr . Commissioner Williams, 


THE MURDER O? MR. FRASER.—Page 79, 

[The hi lowing is the evidence of Buktawtiss, or Bukhtnwar 
Singh, Ohuprassy, as given af the trial of the King ot 
Delhi ] 

u 1 was the servant n duty supendsing the repairs of tho 
Fort ditch, and was going with the account hook for Captain 
Douglas* inspection. I was on my way, when a trooper 
came galloping up from the direction of the Calcutta Gate. 
The trooper had not reached the Palace Gate when I observed 
that Captain Douglas was standing there. I saw Captain 
Douglas speaking to tho man : but before I reached the 
Palace Gate myself tho trooper turned his horse and rode off. 
Captain Douglas told me to go up to his apartments, and 
said that lie was going to the interior of tho Palace and should 
return Immediately, Captain Douglas did so, and I stayed 
at the gate, Makhan, Kkhan Singh and others accompanied 
him. Captain Douglas had hardly gone when Mr, Fraser 
arrived in Ids buggy and inquired for him. Mr, Fraser 
alighted and walked on through He covered way up to the 
opening. He then said to me he was going to the Calcutta 
Gat$, and that I was to tell Captain Douglas so on his return. 
I tlite myself proceeded in tho direction of the King's apart¬ 
ments and mot Captain Douglas returning in a state of 
excitement. I gave him Mr, Fraser s message. Captain 
Douglas went to the Lahore Gate of the Palace, and told the 
Native officer on guard there to close it, which was done. 
Captain Douglas at the same time gave orders that no crowd 
was to be allowed to assemble on the bridge leading into the 
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Palace.- Just about this time an officer of the King's-, styled 
a captain ? also came there from the direction of the main 
street of Delhi. The gate liad been closed and Captain 
DougmF buggy was inside, so lie directed me to ask this 
Native officer for bis buggy that he might go in it as far as 
the Calcutta Gate, 'whither Captain Douglas proceeded in it, 

I occupying the seal behind. At the Calcutta Gat e we found 
Mv, Fraser, Mr. Nixon, head clerk, and four or five other 
gentlemen. The gate was closed after a short time. Mr, 
Fraser and Captain Douglas got into the buggy together, and 
were returning to the Palace accompanied by the other geo- 
tieruen on horseback, but had not proceeded far when four or 
five troopers came galloping up at full speed from the direc¬ 
tion of the Ellenborough Tank, About this time, there was 
a general cry that the troopers lmd come. On reaching the 
party of gentlemen, one of the troopers wounded Mr. Hut¬ 
chinson in the ami with a pistol shot; the others also fired, 
but without effect. On this Mr, Fraser and Captain Douglas 
both got out of the buggy and went out of the way of the 
mutineers, and stood by the guard-iyom of the Constabulary- 
Force at the gate : two more gentlemen joined them there. 

Mr. Fraser got a musket from the Constabulary Force, and 
nhot erne of the troopers. This checked the others, and they 
turned and fled. A great crowd had by this time collected, 
and Captain Douglas and another gentleman jumped into the 
Fort ditch, along which, they came on to the Palace Gate, 

Mr. Fraser and others coming by the road; hut there was 
such confusion at the time, I eauH say how. Captain 
Douglas was in a fainting state from the injuries lie had 
received from jumping into the ditch, and we accordingly 
laid him on a hod in the Kuliyat Khana, In a short time 
Mr. Jennings, the clergyman, came do™, and at his sug¬ 
gestion Captain Douglas was taken up to the apartifSbnts 
above the gate, where he was placed on n bed, Mr* Jennings 
sending the servants away, and telling them not to crowd 
about the place. We then received an order to go for the 
King’s physician, and Abdulla Chnprassy fetched him ac¬ 
cordingly* The physician, Ah sun Uihih Khan, h adjust. left, 
when we servants who were sitting there saw' some five 
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Mahomed a ns, King’s servants, coining along tho covered way 
calling out, * Din, din V Just at. this time Mr. Fraser hap¬ 
pened to conic down to the foot of tho stairs, and these men 
immadiiiteljr attacked him and killed him with their swords. 
While this was happening on the north side of tho gate, a 
mixed crowd, armed with swords, bludgeons, &c*, ran up the 
stairs on 'the south side, and gained tho apartments* above, 
those assembled on the north side joining them there* 5 * 

i * 


, the gis-sutlej chiefs*— Pago 162* 

[The further note on the loyul hearing of the Gifl-Sutlej 
chiefs will be given in volume iiu] 


REMOVAL OF CAPTAIN JIOOSON FBOH TEE GUIDE CORPS.— 
Pago 182 . 

[The following passage from a letter written to Hods cm’s 
biographer by the Military Secretary to the Punjab Com¬ 
missioner, explains fully the eireumstancea referred to in the 
text. After speaking of the question o( the regiment id 
accounts and the action of the Court of Inquiry, the writer 
proceeds to say:] 

fi Still, in so far as the inquiry was concerned, Major H., 
had ho survived, might perhaps have commanded the Guides 
to this day. His removal was entirely another affair. In 
addition to the command of the Guides, Leu tenant IL held tho 
office of Accountant Commissioner in civil charge of Him.dyze* 
Umiiefimt Gotlby, ,F the Guidos, was severely wounded by 
an assassin at Murdan, the Guides Corps station in December, 
1853, Tho assassin was cut t o pieces on the spot by some 
men of tho corps. His body was identified, but all efforts to 
discover the motives of the miscreant or his abettors proved 
fruitless i. Lieu tenant Hudson 7 s suspicions, however, fell 
upon Kader Khan, the Maliik of Tooroo (four- miles distant 
from Murdan), the most wealthy and infiuohiiai chief in 
Euzofyzo* He even further entertained the hope of being, 
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able to convict this Kader Khan of having caused the murder 
of the late Colonel Macke son; bui finally, and niter a length¬ 
ened imprisonment of seven months in the Peshawar gaul, 
Kader Khan was arraigned by him in the Commibsionerk 
Court cm one charge only, \h, that of having instigated the 
attack upon Lieutenant Godby. The case completely broke 
down, and the trial ended in a full acquittal* Lieutenant 
Hodsorfs proceedings wore strongly condemned by Lord Dai- 
housio, who directed Ids dismissal from civil employ, and that 
he should not retain command of the Guides, it being incom¬ 
patible with the public interests that ho should ever again 
hold any position of authority in the district of Euxofyze, 
and that his getting anoiher cotnm&nd thereafter should 
depend upon the result of the Military Court of Inquiry. The 
inquiry had not, hWever, closed so far as to produce any 
result* when the Court of Directors look notice of the trial of 
Kader Khan of Tooroo, and in conveying their approval of 
the Governor-General's decision upon it, they added their 
tf desire" that Lieutenant Hudson should not 4 again be en¬ 
trusted with any command whatever, 1 ” 


§L 


TDE PUKISH|£BNT OF ALL VHABAD*- —Page 270. 

[From the <( Travels of a Hindoo,” by Pholaoaiith-Chtmder. 
Edited by a Government Secretary, and dedicated to the 
Governor-General of India.] 

44 They speak of it m a fearful epoch of unexampled 
atrocities on the one side, and of an unparalleled retaliation 
on the other, There were the Sepoys with the blood of mur¬ 
dered officers on their heads, and but [mashes and bullies, and 
cut-throats and cut-purses, all acknowledging a fraternal 
tie, and holding a bloody carnival. But it was impossible 
that twenty uncongenial parties, divided by quarrels about 
caste, quarrels about religion, quarrels about power, and 
quarrels about plunder, could long act together in an un¬ 
disturbed concert. Soon as batch alter batch of Englishmen 
arrived to re-establish the Saxon rule, they wore driven like 
chaff before the wind. Then followed a dreadful sequel—the 
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horror of horrors* The martial law was im outlandish demon, 
the like of which had not been dreamt of in Oriental demon¬ 
ology. Rampant and ubiquitous, it stalked over the land 
devouring hundreds at a meal, and surpassed in devastation 
the rakhasi, or female carnival of Hindoo fables- It mattered 
little whom the red-coats killed ; the innocent and the guilty, 
the loyal and the disloyal, the well-wisher and the traitor, were 
confounded in one promiscuous vengeance. To * bag the 
nigger/'hadbecome a favourite phrase of the military sports¬ 
men of that day* * Pea-fowls, partridges, and Handies rose 
together, but the latter gave tbu best sport* Lancers ran a 
tilt at a wretch who had taken to tho open for }m covert/ 
In those bloody assizes, the bench, bur, and jury were none 
of them in a. bland humour, hut ware bent on paying off 
scores by rudely administering justice with tho rifle, sword, 
and halter, making up for one life by twenty* The first 
spring of the British Lion was terrible, its claws were indis- 
cri minuting. 

“ One's blood stilt runs cold to remember the aonl-harrow- 
ing and blood-freezing scenes that were witnessed in those 
days* There were those who had especial reasons to have 
been anxious to show their rare qualifications in administering 
drum-head justice, scouring through the town and suburbs, 
they caught all on whom they could lay their hands, porter 
or pedlar, shopkeeper or artisan, and hurry ing them on through 
a mock trial, made them dangle on the nearest tree* Near 
six thousand beings had been tlms summarily disposed of and 
launched into eternity, their corpses hanging by twos and 
threes ffom branch and sign-post all over the town, speedily 
contributed to frighten down tho country into submission 
and tranquillity- For three months did eight dead-carta daily 
go their rounds from sunrise to sunset, to take down the 
corpses which hung at the cross-roads and market-places, 
poisoning the air of tho city, and to throw their loathsome 
burdens into tho Ganges, Others, whose indignation had a 
more practical turn, sought to make capital out of those 
troublesome times. Tho martial law was a terrible Gorgon 
in their hands to turn men into stone, tho wealthy and timid 
were threatened to bo criminated, and t hey had to buy up 

their lives as best they could under the circumstances, ’ 
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PROCLAMATIONS AND OOKRESPONDENCE OF THE NANA SAIIIE, 

.Page 351, 

[Tli 0 lolloping extracts from the correspondence of Dooncloo 
l J unfc ? if an a S&kib, illustrate the means by which ho ondea- 
vourcd by a succession of boastful lies to stimulate the ani¬ 
mosity and to sustain the courage of his followers. These 
papers were sent in by Nana Ner&iii Kao, of whom mention 
is made in the text, and placed in the hands of General Neill, 
wiio commissioned Major Gordon to translate thorn. The 
following is from the journal of that officer ;] 

u A relative of the Nana sent in a quantity of the Nana's 
property and ten of his horses from Bithoor this morning; 
and came him soli and culled on General Neill in the forenoon. 
He had been confined by the Nuna, In the evening two 
boxes were brought in containing the whole of the Nana’s 
correspondence, and his letter-book containing copies of all 
his orders, written in the Persian language. They have been 
made over to me, which I*s a rich treat: and I mi poring over 
these letters until eleven o’clock at night, and finished with 
the one in which lie ordered the destruction of all Europeans 
who left in boats.” 


PROCLAMATION, DATED JULV filH. 

(i A traveller just arrived at-Cawnpore from Calcutta, had 
heard that previous to the distribution of the cartridges, a 
conned had boon held for the purpose of depriving the Hin- 
doostaneo of their faith and religfk, The members of the 
council came to the decision, since it was a matter affecting 
religion, it would be right to have seven or eight thousand 
European soldiers that fifty thousand Himloostanecs might 
be destroyed, and all (the rest) become Christians, This 
resolution was sent to Qu&n Victoria, and received her 
approval. Again another council w as held, at which the 
English merchants assisted. It was hero determined that the 
European force should bo in ado equal to the Hindoostance 
army (in numbers) so that when the am tost took place there 
should be no tear oi failure. When this representation (from 
tyd council) was read In England, thirty-five thousand .soldiers 
Vere embarked in all haste and despatched to Judin, and the 



news of their departure has reached Galen ha. The Sahibs of 
Calcutta ordered the distribution of the cartridges with the 
especial object of making Christians of the Native army, so 
that when the army became Christiana there would 6e no 
delay in making Christians of the ryots. Those cartridges 
worn rubbed over with the fat of pigs and cows. This fact 
has been assorted by Bengalees who were employed in the 
manufacture of the cartridges, and of those who related this, 
one has been executed and all the rest put into confinement* 
They (tho Sahibs) made their arrangements here. This is 
the nows from thqpce (Europe). The Turkish Ambassador 
wrote from London to tho Sultan to inform him that thirty- 
five thousand men have been despatched to II indoor tan for 
the purpose of making Chrisdhms of tho Hiiubostaacos. Tho 
Sultan of Room—may Grod perpetuate his sovereignty!— 
despatched a Firman to the Pasha of Egypt to tills effect - 
( You arc an ally of Queen Victoria, But tills is not the 
season for amity, inasmuch a* my Ambassador writes that 
thirty-five thousand soldiers have been despatched to Hm- 
doostau for the purpose of making Christians of the Native 
ryots and troops. Therefore, in this ease, whilst a remedy is 
in my power, if 1 should be negligent, how shall I show my 
face to (Sod? And this day (i.a conjuncture) may some 
time or other be pay own [meaning ibis may some day be 
his own case] since, if the English make tho Hisdoostaaoes 
Christiana, they will make ah attempt on my dominions,’ 

6t When the Pasha of Egypt received this Firman, he, pre¬ 
vious to the arrival of the (English) force, assembled and or¬ 
ganised his troops at Alexandria, which is on the road to 
Hindoosfcan. The moment tho soldiers (English) appeared, 
the Pashas troops opened an artillery fro upon them from all 
sides, and destroyed and sunk their ships, so that not a single 
soldier escaped. 

u When the English at Calcutta had issued their order for 
tho distribution of the cartridges, and the disturbances had 
arisen, they anxiously looked out for the troops from London 
to aid them. But the Almighty, in his perfect omnipotence, 
had already disposed of these* When the news of the 
slaughter of the army from London became known, the 
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Governor-General was greatly afflicted and distressed, and 
thumped his head . 

li Persian Quatrain.—In the beginning of the night he pos¬ 
sessed the power over life and property*—In the morning his 
body was without a head, and his head without a crown.-— 
In one revolution of the eoerulean sphere neither Nadir 
(Sliah*) remained nor any sign of him. 

If Issued from Painted Garden of the Fcisliwali/* 


u To Holm Sintf) Cotwal of ( awnpore, 
u You are hereby ordered to make known within your 
jurisdiction ? that whoever may have in fc's possesion any 
property plundered from the English, such as chairs and 
tables, china and metal dishea, arms, buggies, medical appa¬ 
ratus, horses, and wood, or railway officers* property, such 
as beams, iron, wire, jackets, coats and trousers, goats and 
sheep, must, within four days, produce such property. 
Should any one secrete such things, and they be found here¬ 
after in bis house when searched,- be will be visited with 
condign chastisement. Should any person have in bis house 
mi Englishman or any children (baba logue), lie must produce 
them, and will not be questioned ; but any person concealing 
the above, will be blown into the path of destruction from 
the cannon's mouth. 

" Dated 4th ZUcad, or 2£th June*” 


[The following appears to have been written after the 
^massacre at the Ghaut.] 

H To Rmjhoonath 7tng } Bhowany Sing, #e., 

“ Officers of iho Itegimeut at Soetapoor (Forty-first N, I), 
and W ahtd Ali Khan, Naib Hc^saltiar, First Irregular 
Cavalry, at Sikandra. 

a Greeting,—Your petition, presented by Meer Pimah All, 
has been received. Its contents have become known to mo. 
The report of yotu bravery and gallantry has given me great 

* Play upoa words—"Nadir,* if I remember rightly, is the wniih.*- 
jmmhtor. 
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pl&ttsitro, 'much praise I>e yours, thus should you ever ad ? 
thus let- inon act/ Here (Oawnporo) thin day 4th 5dkad. 
(2i fch Jane), the white faces have fought with us. The wfjole 
of thorn, by the grace of God, and the destroying fortune of 
Urn Jing, have entered hell. A salute in honour of this event 
ims been fired as usual It behoves you also to celebrate this 
victorr with rejoicings and peals of artillery. Moreover, 
your request for permission to fight with the infidels has 
given me great satisfaction. In a few days, when order shall 
have been restored 111 this district, the victorious force which 
has now swelled to a large army, still daily increasing, will 
cross the Ganges, continue to hem in the infidels until the 
arrival of my camp. This event will take place shortly; and 
then display all your valour. Bear in mind that the people 
pertain to both faiths. They must be neither molested nor 
injured hi any way. Have a care to protect them, collect 
supplies/and keep them in readiness. 
f< Dated Mb Zikad St. 1273, mk Jane, 1857.” 


To Ho fas Sin/jfty Cutwal 

Whereas, by the grace of God and fortune of the king, all 
the English at Poona and in Putina have been slain and sent 
to hoi], and five thousand English who were at Delhi have 
been piit to the sword by the royal troops* The Government 
is ilaw everywhere victorious ; you are, therefore, .ordered to 
proclaim these glad tidings in all cities and villages by beat 
of drum, that all may rejoice on hearing them* All cause 
for apprehension is now removed. 

Dated Sth Zlkad, lat July, IS 57.” 


u To Baboo J{amhuksh } Taho^dar^ Dhondla Khcra^ Oudt\ 

u Greeting.-—Your petition dated fob Zikad (29fh dune), 
reporting the slaughter of the English, and the deaths in 
battle of your brother Sudhainan Sing, with two officers, and 
also bogging for my favour aa a reward for ypm-self-devoi ion, 
has been perused. You aro hereby informed, that I also am 
grioved at your loss, but the will of God must be submitted 
to. Moreover, this event (the denth of Jus brother) has 
VOL. II* ' 2 X 
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happened in the cause of Government* and you will ever 
remain the object of my protection. Have no manner of 
fear, Government will certainly befriend you. 

"Dated 10th Zikad, or 3m July, 1S57” 


“ To licks Smg 7 CotivaL 

C( Whereas sundry persons of the town, on hearing the 
report of European troops having marched from. Allahabad, 
are abandoning t heir homes and seeking shelter in villages, 
you arte- hereby ordered to have proclaimed throughout the 
tom that infantry j Cavalry, and artillery have marched to 
repel the English. Wherever they may be mot, at Entteli- 
pore, Allahabad, or wherever they may be, the revenging 
force will thoroughly punish them. Let all remain without 
tear in their homes*, and pursue their usual avocations. 

"•Dated 12th Zikad, or 5th July, 1857« M 


u To the Officers of the Army . 
u I have been greatly pleased with your zeal, valour, and 
loyalty. Your labours arc deserving of the highest praise. 
The organisation and scale of pay and rewards established 
here will have likewise to be established for you. Let your 
minds bo at rest, all promises made will be fulfilled. Troops 
of all arms have this day crossed the Ganges en route to 
Lucknow } you will be aided in every possible way to slay 
the unbelieving Mazarines, and despatch them to boll. The 
greatest reliance is placed on your readiness and bravery to 
secure victory. On receipt of this order, certify to me, under 
your hand and seal, that you have learned its contents, and 
are ready to co-operate in the destruction of the infidels. 
Have no fears sis regards ordnance stores, Any amount of 
ammunition and h wy guns is available. Shurt-ood-Dowhih 
and Ali lisjfca Bog, Oofcwal of Lxicknow, have boon ordered to 
supply provisions. They will do so; hut should they fail in 
this duty inform me, and a conspicuous example will be made 
of them. All of you display valour and fortitude* May 
victory speedily crown your efforts, thus shall I myself bn at 
liberty to proceed towards Allalmbad. There can be no liesi- 
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tation on your part or on mine* Alter this rapid success, 
jiuiieli to Allahabad aittl conquer there. 

?■ Dated Udi Zikad, 7th Jiily, 1857 ” 


u To Kalkapershad) Camongoe — Oad-e, 

Ci Greeting-—Your petition lias been received, .stating 
that seven boats containing Europeans were going down the 
river from Cawnporo, and that two parties of your men who 
were at the spot joined the Government troops and fired on 
them so unremittingly that they proceeded, slaying the 
English ike whole way, as far as the villages of Abdool Azeez, 
when the horse artillery and yourself m person joined the 
rest, and sank six of the boats, the seventh escaping through 
the force of the wind. You have performed a great deed, 
and I am highly pleased with your conduct. Persevere in 
your devotion to the Government cause. This order is sent 
yon as a mark of favour. Your petition, wh h which a Euro¬ 
pean was sent in, has also reached mo. The European has 
been sent to hell, thus adding to my satisfaction, 

“Dated loth Ztiuid* or 9Lli July 1857.” 


u To the Thanadar of Sir sout* 

u The victorious army of Government had marched towards 
Allahabad to oppose tho Europeans, rind it lias now been 
reported that the latter have deceived the Government troops, 
attacked and scattered them. Some troops are said to remain 
there; yon are, therefore, ordered to instruct the landholders 
in yfmr jurisdiction and in Futtehpore, that every bravo man 
should join heart and hand to defend his faith, to put the 
Europeans to the sword, and send them to hell. Conciliate 
all ancient influential landholders, and persuade them to unite 
m the cause of their religion to day anti send to hell all the 
infidels. Moreover, tell them that Government will give 
every man Ills duo, and that those who assist it shall be 
rewarded. 

" Dated SOth Zikad, 13rh July, 1S57." 
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“ To l ' te Bahadeovs and Officers of Cavalry, Artillery, ami 
Infantry at J/uchiow. 

(( Greeting. A force of about one thousand British, with 
sovoralguns, wore marching tow. r<ls. Cawnpore from Allah, i- 
h:u!. io arrest and day these men an army was despatched, 
liie British are advancing rapidly. On both sides men fall 
wounded or killed. The Europeans are now within seven 
koss of Cawiipov:, and the field of battle is warmly contested, 
ft is reporter! that Europeans are coming up the river in 
steamers, and strong defences have consequently been con* 
sti uctci i without the town et Cawnporo. Here iny troops are 
prepared, and at a distance the battle rages; you are, tliere- 
turc, informed that the aforesaid British are opposite the 
district of Baiswara, on this hank of the river. It is very 
probable that they may attempt to cross the Ganges. You 
must, for this reason, send some troops into the" Baiswara 
country to shut them in on that side. My force will press 
Umm from this direction, and by this combined action the 
slaughter of the infidels may bo achieved, ns is most desirable. 

U Should these people not he destroyed, there can be no 
doubt they will press on to Delhi. Between Cawnpore and 
Delhi there is no one that could stand against them. We 
must without fail combine to destroy them root and brnuch. 

It is also sain that the British may cross the Granges ; 
some English still remain in the Bailey Guard and maintain 
the fight, whereas here there is not a living English person 
left. Send troops immediately across the river, at gheoraj- 
poro, to surround End out up tho Europeans, 

“ Bated 23rd Ziiact, or IGffr July, 1857/’ 


[Till,? is the last of the sories. On that same evening Have- 
lock’s force encamped near Cawnpore, and whilst victory was 
being proclaimed by the Nana's order in the city, he him- 
sell was flying lor his life, and his followers were being dis¬ 
persed in all directions.] 



RfcCiHJiTiNa at n^iiA v, t a,—Page 4 It 2. 


[Tho following is the paragraph m Colonel Edwardlesfs 
Mutiny Report, to winch reference is made in the text* 
There is no eontribufton to the history of the great Crisis in 
the Punjab more valuable or more interesting than tho 
document from which this extract is made :] 

Li Delhi was not to bo recovered by a coup de main , The 
Hindoo Sepoys ? haring mutinied about a cartridge. had 
nothing to propone tor an empire, and fell in of necessity 
with the only policy that was feasible at the Aioment, a 
Mahomedan King of Delhi; and certainly no other policy 
could have given such life to the coming struggle. Hitherto 
t he question had been purely domestic between the English 
and their Hind Co stance army, a quarrel in which the Afghan 
tribes would merely desire to be on the conquering side. But 
a war between the Moslem and tho Christian for empire must 
needs agitate every village in which there was a mosque and 
a moollah ; and the city of Peshuwur in particular, with its 
sixty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of 
intrigue. Humanly speaking, I consider that the border at 
this critical period was mainly kept under by the levying of 
a militia, Afghans are fanatical, but avarice is their ruling 
passion, Every idle vagrant, every professional robber, every 
truculent student in the mosques, at whose finger-ends fanati¬ 
cism was beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. 
Tho population of the Peahawtir Valley had never been dis¬ 
armed. Being liable to raids from their neighbours, they 
had boon allowed to keep arms in their houses * though norm 
but outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to collect any number of armed footmen 
at a short notice, Good horses are not plentiful in this irri¬ 
gated country; but the bead men of every village have two 
or throe hacks, and the enlistment of their farm servants on 
these rip:attached all the hamlets, one by one, to our cause, 
and got up quite a hearty feeling, such ns certainly 1 never 
saw before among them* One can smile now at tho scenes 
that took place morning and ( ^citing jpi the hours of enlist¬ 
ment, it was necessary to sustain the dignity of the Imperial 
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Government even in our dfcraw. Long before the time 
crowds of candidates for employment thronged the gateways 
and overflowed into the garden, the jockeys of unconquerably 
vicious horses endeavouring to reduce them to a shew el 
docility by galloping them furiously about tilt the or) nerd 
moment of inspection came. At last, sick at heart from tlio 
receipt of a bad telegram from the provinces, but endeavour- 
mg to look happy, out I used to go, and face Home hundreds 
of the duels anti yeomen of tho country, all eager to gather ♦ 
from t he Com mission or Sahib's countenance how flu* r King 
of Delhi’ was getting on* Then the first hor^nmn would 
be brought up, Tho boast perhaps would not move. The 
rider, tho owner, and all the neighbours w ould assail him with 
whips, sticks, stones, to id Pushtoo reproaches that might have 
moved a rock; but nothing would do till the attempt was 4 
given up, and the brute’s head turned the other way, when 
ho went off at a gallop amid roars of laughter from the 
Pathans, who have the keenest perception of both fun and 
vice* No. 2 would make a shift to come up, but every uum 
anil boy in the crowd could see that lie was lame on two or 
three legs, Then the argument began, and leg by leg, blemish 
by blemish, the animal was proved by a multitude of wit* 
iiossos (who had known him for very many years) to be per- 
fect-ly sound ; and so the enlistment went on from day to 
day, affording immense occupation, profit, and amusement to 
the .people, and answering a great many good ends. Now 
and then an orderly of the Hmdoostauce Irregular Cavalry, 
admirably armed and mounted, would pass the spot, and 
mark his opinion of the * levies by a contemptuous smile* 
But, nevertheless, lie told his comrades in tho lines that the 
country people were all with the English, and it was of no 
use to desert or to intrigue.” 



SIR HENRY BARNARD'S LAST LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. —Pago 569* 

[The following letter was written to Lord Canning by Sir 
H* Barnard, three days before life .death. He seems to have 
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desrrcd that, in the event of liis demise^ its contents should bo 
made known to the world:] 
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“ Camp above Delhi, July £ <b D57. 


u My deae I/0BD Canning ;—Ere this reaches you, the 
business here will have been set tied; if successfully, well; if 
a failure, I shall like to leave behind mo a brief record of the 
sendee of the little force* 

il The work of reduction or re-occupat ion of Delhi was evi¬ 
dently greatly underestimated. Delhi, when once its gates 
were shut, and its immense arsenal and magazine in tho hands 
of insurgent troops* became a formidable operation to reduce. 
When added to this the passions of the people wore roused, 
ami the cry raised of a now i Mogul dynastyit became as 
important as formidable. 

“ With means totally inadequate, this force was sent against 
it, reinforced by detachments from Meerut, who were to have 
provided sappers, gunners, and field implements; when all 
had formed a junction the force barely arrived at three thou¬ 
sand eight hundred. Meerut sent no gunners, and only a small 
number of sappers, and these improvided. On the 8th June 
we started from Alipme, met the enemy at Budlie-ka-Senb, 
„ and from thence drove them from the height above Delhi. 
Here the Commanding Artilleryman and Chief Engineer pro¬ 
posed to commence the attack; batteries were planned and 
erected, but tho distance was too great. After eight days, I 
found die side of the town which must bo silenced before we 
got approaches quite as alive as ever. The Artilleryman 
admitted the distance too great, tnvi the Engineer his in- 
ability to make batteries, having positively not a single sand- 
bag! I was promised reinforeementa, and for their arrival 1 
determined to wait. The} have arrival, and now comes tho 
decisive moment, and I confess to you I never was so puzzled. 
The force 1 have amounts to about five thousand, and com¬ 
prises almost all the Europeans in the Upper Provinces; quite 
enough, if free, to re-establish the country, but quite in¬ 
sufficient to storm Dellu, guard the camp, find keep open my 
communications with the rear for supplies, &c* If I succeed 
in the gambler *a throw, well and good, hut if I foil, the game 
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ho ] nom,Q ^ ,e retreat, carrying off sick, wounded, and guns. 
To add to my distresses, dissatisfaction is proved to exist in 
the Native troops juafc arrived, and some have been detected 
m trying to tamper with the men of Co lie's Corps. These 
teiJows are-to bo hanged to-night; but the Ninth Irregular 
-anally and so mo of the Seikh Corps are known to bo tainted, 
ami would like an opportunity of doing us any mischief they 
could. Thus it is, with enemies without, traitors within, and 
a task before me I cannot in reason feel my force competent 
to undertake,’! am culled upon to decide. Much is said 
about the Native character and aptitude at turning tail, but 
where the treasure is I fear the heart will be found also, for 
7 thes0 miscreants arc laden with plunder they will not 
abandon, and they know mil well that.everv man’s hand is 
against them. They dare not fly. 

r> “w G “? vety tired ; wo ll!lve M *i*m the action of 
ksudhe-ka-Serai no less than ten affairs, seven of which 

employed my whole force, cavalry and infantry; in each wo 
experienced heavy joss, hut inflicted greater. The traitors 
arc, or rather were, tired 5 they openly said it was no use 
ngiittng, and that unless assisted they w ould fly in four days. 

esterday brought them the Bareilly people, so we shall have 
om eleventh to-morrow. After that I think the mime h 
over Lhe Gw ah ora arc not coming on, and we shall have 
defeated them ail m turn. But to be useful I must enter the 
ony, R!id this will, 1 am fearful, be a , sanguinary affair, for 

d la clear the tfopoy knows well how to fight behind stone 
TviUIat* 

“} ho P° lloru ‘ of the head of the European columns 
coming up from Calcutta, and then matters will begin to 
look up again. a 

L ‘ Pray excuse this scrawl; it is written in a gale of wind, 
lhe mm lias fallen for two days, but it is again fine. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ H. Baknaed.” 
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ADDENDA. 

THE BENABKS RAJAHS. 

following extract, from an important paper furnished 
*to mo by a distf ngafcliod officer of the Bengal Civil Service, 
with large experience in the North-Western Provinces, 
should have been inserted in Its proper place in the Appendix, 
with reference to page 231 of this narrative:] 

£t How, whence, or wherefore the notion of disloyally 
attached to the Rajah of Brmixes and Ids predecessors was a 
mystery. It was something like an epidemic. Whatever 
others might have said and done, the present one had received 
a good English education, was pleasant and gentlemanly, 
liberal in the i Hitter of public entertainments and contribu 
lions. Yet, somehow', ho was not popular with officials, tho 
cantonment, or the city. ■ The only persons who seemed to 
commend Him were the missionaries of Segra, who at least 
dwelt nearest to his ordinary residence at Itamiiuggur. 

H By slow degrees I got some enlighten men l on the sub- 
fed* When the administration of the Benares Province was? 
made over to British officers, it was covenanted that the 
Rajah should ret uni a special jurisdiction over certain tracts 
called * the family domains;’ that a fixed Bum should fee 
given him for the maintenance of his own official establish* 
meet, and a fixed rent-charge on the whole province. Now 
the Collector of Benares, from whose treasury the disburse¬ 
ments' were made, had a very weak establishment, and was 
■always longing-to supplement the deficiency from the llajalfs 
aliow&Uox It was it constant source of contention-"-the two 
establishments, or a portion, were under the same roof, and 
assistance was often exacted* Unhappily, too, Mr. Thomason 
lent himself to a project for a compulsory cession. It ap¬ 
peared to me the public faith was pledged ; the original cove¬ 
nant was brought up, its terms were clear; the perpetuity 
and tmchaiigeableness absolutely expressed. In fine, the 
Oourt of Directors affirmed this judgment, and this question 
was ended, . . . 

^ When, filler some years of better acquaintance, I was 
VOL. II* 2 V 
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about to leave Benares, I asked him to explain this still un¬ 
solved, mysterious adhesion of disloyalty to his predecessors 
and himself, and if tic was aware of it. His answer was re¬ 
markable.: 1 It is so, it must ho so, it always will ho so, hut 
I cannot as a point of honour explain the reason. You know 
a a well as I do that the Britili Government made this Kay, 
and if that Government went down, where would the Raj 
be ?’ 


u So we parted, and I left Benares no wiser on this point 
than when I came. At last, hy the merest accident, i got 
the (due. 

1 * In 1857, when wo were immured in Agra Fort, and it 
Wits my duty to control every item of disbursement, an app |: - 
cant ibr his pension was announced : 4 The Elijah of Benares V 
‘ Who on earth are you?’ * The Rajah of Benares, Bulum 
Bahadur. Corn,- for my pension of two thousand rupees per 
monsemd 1 asked him to bring me all his papers; he had 
no hesitation, and was, in fact, abundantly communicafhe. 

Now, never oiiee had the retd Rajah of Benares given me 
the least hint of any such person’* existence. Yet lie re was 
the ^nu id son of the rebel Cheyt Sing, whose expulsion had 
been followed by the substitution, of the present, line, receiving 
a Government bounty conditionally, like Slumci of old, on 
his not crossing the boundary of the Agra district, and he 
had contrived to get copies of secret papers, ftom which it 
appeared that the Court of Directors, perhaps in alarm at 
Burke’s vituperation, had of their own motion granted this 
allowance to the family of the deposed rebel. In reading 
these papers, it recurred to mo that oil one occasion, when t 
went to visit the famous fort of Bejegurli, CbyU Wing’s 
last stronghold, an elephant and palanquin wore there at t he 
foot of the hill ? which moved off at my approach, ami which 
did not return, when I sent a message to the party begging 
him not to consider my presence n hindrance, fee I made a 
shot and taxed Bulmu Bahadur*with being that party. After 
much hesitation he allowed 1 was right, ami was immensely 
relieved that we had both gone to the same place, seeing that 
his grandfather and mine (who was at the capture) had once 
been*there* mid Shimei's Me should not be bis. After which, 


BuUim Bahadur was full of intelligence* He, of course, was 
brmiftd bf loyalty, while £ that other man/ us ho called him, 
was head mut chief in fill the mutinies and local rv) mil inns* 
<>jul c'Ofteh associated with the Nana. I was one of our 
amusements in the intelligence dqiartment, with which, the 
jfajnli of Benares was keeping up conuimniuatimi at great, 
personal expense, anti all the more valuable that wo hurt no 
other, except md Bombay, to have IT IVs grave reports of 
* that other man’s’ defect-ions* 

u Not long afterwards oi;mc another accidental elucidation. 
The records "of the Revenue Board had boon gotten into the 
Fort *m\ stowed anyhow In its i-©cesses. TV "hen there was 
fcffeUfu for some uir;uigeuc;ng some papers turned up which 
had belonged to the old Benares Residency* Amongst them 
was some secret coxTCspondoncc with Lord Cornwall^ and 
this with others explained the mystery. 

“ The Benares Raj originated with Munsa Ram, a small 
land owner of (xungapoor. By the ability of Bui want Sing, 
and repeated cessions of the Nuwaub V izicig it extern Ira to 
the whole province, and Bui want Sing* fixed his hold of it by 
alliance with the English—a defection not forgiven nor for¬ 
gotten by Onde* 

Bulwtmt Si tig was sttccocded by Cheyt Sing, who quar¬ 
relled with his minister, Owsan Sing, the graiidfethcr of 
II cornu dvvui Sing. TJio minister took part with Hastings, 
Cheyt Sing intrigued with Frauds* 

u Then followed Hastings’s journey to Benares, the arrest 
of Cheyt Sing, hia rescue, rebellion, defeat, and flight to 
CHvalier, and the selection of his successor. Hustings thought 
51 due to Buhvunt Sing to choose his daughter's son, Maheep 
NaVfiyun* Had lie followed the visage and traditions of the 
tribe, he would have reverted to the next male lino ot ]>eya- 
ram, of which Koonr Juggut- Sing was the representative* 

u That might hare parsed away into oblivion, cm the ad¬ 
mitted principle that if the. paramount Government can 
depose, it can also choose ; but, unfortunately, Malicep 
Naravim, jealous of Ivoour Juggut Sing’s greater popularity, 
bftsoljr endeavoured, and for the tiino Riiocoecled, in impli¬ 
cating koonr Juggut Sing in Vizier Alec’s rebellion. lie 
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was deported to Calcutta, and, according to some accounts, 
died in gaol; to others, committed suicide* Ultimately, 
Government gave a pension to Ms family, and Baboo Futteh 
Naniyun, a worthy, harmless old geufcfenmi, Ins descendant 
is still resident at Benares. 

a When I nojet visited Benares, I field the Rajah the dis¬ 
coveries I had made* He was not a little astonished, hut, 
alter many throes, spoke out to thk effect: 4 Of course I 
knew all about Bnlum Bahadur, his visit to BejegurL, and 
his det^tetipn of “ that other man/’ But, is he not the 
lineal male descendant of Bui want Sing? Yv hat am I that I 
should complain? I am an interloper according to the laws 
of die Boonhur tribe, amt generally may pass, but we\/.rdl 
ho interlopers still. By favour of the tBritish Government 
wo might get over ibis, but the memory of Koonr Juggut 
Sing's fate will never pass away. It can never leave the city 
Of Benares, nor cun the secession of Buhveut Sing over ho y : 
forgotten in Lucknow. If you want mo to ho hanged as a I 
traitor, yon will got plenty of aid iti those quarters,‘ J;Uut, 
surely/ I said, 4 Baboo Futteh Narwim Sing would not lend 
himself to any such intrigue V 4 No, on no account,’ lie 
replied ; hut lie pleasantly added; i Ho is always incurring 
debts, and i, of course, shall pay them as hitherto/ * Well/ 
f said, 1 l hope you and Deeimraymi Sing will be always 
good friends/ Flo smiled. ‘ Certainly; but, remember, r 
Owsan Sing betrayed Oheyt Sing/ 

u Of course nothing of this inner revolatioa of Native dia¬ 
meter had been made to Mr. Tucker or Mr, fJubhin.y and it 
is not surprising that neither of them formed just estimates 
of the two leading tuen of Benares during the mutinies, Mr, 

Tucker was too apt to consider pliysieul activity an element 
of loyalty, Mr. Gubbins was extreme in Ins likes and dis¬ 
likes; the consequence was, where, as the result subsequently 
proved, both hod done their duty, one was extravagantly 
commended, the otter disparaged. 

u Deenarayun Sing behaved nobly; but ho had only a 
house m Benares, his landed estates were in another district 
out of harm's way. The other Intel an extensive district to 
protect; hU treasures were plundered to the cry of ‘The i ! 
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Hnwauljae !* and km measures for protection wore regarded 
Vi i tli s&Bpiefoii. 


u When the political atmosphere was clear., and George 
Edmoiisloneks cool judgment was available, the a rcum stances 
and the individuals were better ettfPddrred. 1 can only give 
the general resale for I had quitted India before* The Rajah 
q: Benares was promoted to the rank of alaha-Itajnh, and his 
salute restored to its integrity. Becminmi n Sing was con¬ 
firmed in the dignity of Rajah, and honoured with a scat in 
the Legislative Council, but t lie proposal of tile local officers 
to cooler on him a territory larger tlmn many English counties 
was reduced to more reasonable proportions* Good old 
1 J -dfjh Naraynn Sing, who did his host, also had i liberal 
grant assigned him,” 


cmmmwu usages of the tjelhi family* 

! I hu following is the in!cresting note referred to at 
page 21 :] 

21* Mcchltnbiu gh-sqanrej W.C., June ^9, IS7G. 

“ JIv I'KAlt and Riisi'ECTED FuifcND,-—I am in receipt- of 
your favour of yt stenlay, cn$ am glad jo give yon a;; much 
information ns I can on (he point in (rttOstion. 

“ It is not the fact i that since the time of Timour no 
member of the family, who had been in any maimer nmti- 
fetod, : could sit upon ihe throne.' The host proof of which 1% 
that id! the Mogul Emperors, from TEmour down to Hum ay mg 
were circumcised. , The reason why the Mogul Emperors and 
Princes discontinued the rite of eirermidsiim is as follows: 

u About the time of the hixt.li of the Emperor Akbar, Ills 
father, Humajaug being engaged in a wax with Bliero Shah, 
was compelled by fho latter to fly from India and take refuge 
in Persia. History toils us that Hunmyim and kbar wem 
placed in such circumstances that the former could get no 
opportunity of having his son (Akbar) circumcised,, and when 
Main ay un recovered the throne of Delhi, his son was some* 
wlctt about twelve years of age, m that the proper time of 
circumcision had expired^ In,addition to (his eircimt*tfmct\ 
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the doAt.li of Humayun, which took place not more than about 
six in ant 1 is sifter his retaking Dolli* rendered the people in- 
different ns to the above rite not having been pcrforined* as* 
in fact, j^alidmedatis do not consider it so important or 
indispensable a rig] it a* the Jews do. 

64 The intefrn^Tiages with the Hindoo princely families of 
India, n custom introduced hy Akbar, causod the Imperial 
family to adopt many Hindoo customs and ceremonies ? the 
eouscajitcnee being that the male issue from the Hindoo 
princesses wore* according to die Hindoo religion > not circum¬ 
cised, After a few generations, this Hindoo custom became 
so prevalent in the Imperial family* that not n single member 
of the .whole Mogul Dynasty was eircamcisod—a eimnn-d..*Kfi 
which produced a supers rmous notion among the common 
people that the Royal family were not circumcised because 
i mi t j b • i on was eon s I 'cleared a had o men , 

Rrfnce Hukhroodm ’was circumcised on account of an 
affection ..... . ; but this dft umskuee could bo lid bar 
to hh coming to the throne. B&haudouf Shah was a more 
pu]in the hands of his consort ; and this hitter, who 
o]*]} 0 . v 1 IVkhroddm 1 ?cing nominated lie:r-apparent, origi¬ 
nated this merely nominal objection. 

i; IT Irur that the information that I have been able to 
give on tho point will be found fari^factory* 

i 6 Bel iei e n ic, ever ve ry truly y o nrs, 

u ^yzd Javjelk 

“ * 1 . W. Kate, Esq/* * 
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